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ABOUT  THE  LIBRARY 


One  of  the  privileges  of  membership  in  the  Penn- 
sylvania Horticultural  Society  is  the  use  of  its 
10,000  volume  library  —  one  of  the  largest  horticul- 
tural libraries  in  the  East  and  the  oldest  in  the 
United  States.  Members  of  the  Society  may  borrow 
books  either  in  person  or  by  mail,  and  the  general 
public  is  invited  to  use  the  library  for  reference. 

The  library  is  open  from  9  a.m.  to  5  p.m.  on  week- 
days and  until  7 :30  p.m.  on  Tuesdays,  except  during 
the  summer  months  when  it  closes  at  5  p.m.  The 
borrowing  period  for  books  of  general  circulation  is 
three  weeks,  with  a  renewal  period  of  two  weeks. 
(The  author's  name  should  be  given  when  renewing.) 
A  book  for  which  someone  is  waiting  cannot  be 
renewed,  and  overdue  books  are  subject  to  a  fine  of 
five  cents  a  day.  Rare  books,  unbound  periodicals 
and  reference  books  do  not  circulate. 

When  borrowing  books  by  mail  there  is  a  fifteen 
cent  charge  for  each  mailing.  This  fee  (coin  or 
stamps)  should  be  placed  in  the  pocket  of  the  book 
when  it  is  returned.  It  should  not  be  taped  or  fast- 
ened to  book  pocket.  When  books  are  received  by 
mail,  the  borrower  should  OPEN  THE  STAPLED 
END  OF  BAG.  Books  may  then  be  placed  in  the 
same  bag  for  their  return  by  restapling  or  taping. 
The  same. amount  of  postage  should  be  put  on  as 
when  sent.  Postage  rate  for  "Library  Materials"  is 
very  nominal.  Those  who  borrow  books  in  person 
and  wish  to  return  them  by  mail  should  make  sure 
they  are  charged  LIBRARY  RATE  and  not  BOOK 
RATE  by  the  post  office.  Books  with  correct  postage 
may  be  dropped  in  mail  box.  All  books  must  be  pack- 
aged properly,  preferably  in  padded  bag  or  other 
heavy  wrapping. 

The  library  offers  many  other  services.  The  rare 
book  collection  contains  early  herbals  and  other  gar- 
dening literature  of  the  last  five  centuries.  Over  150 
current  periodicals,  including  publications  from  Eng- 
land, Hungary  and  South  Africa,  are  available.  These 
are  primarily  the  publications  of  horticultural  socie- 
ties, botanic  gardens  and  arboretums.  Yearbooks  of 
plant  societies,  such  as  the  American  Rose  Annual 
and  the  North  American  Lily  Society  Yearbook,  are 
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also  available  for  circulation.  In  addition,  the  library 
maintains  a  collection  of  500  seed  and  nursery  cata- 
logues for  reference.  Slide  collections  on  a  wide  va- 
riety of  horticultural  subjects  are  also  available  to 
members  for  garden  club  programs  or  personal  use. 
A  catalogue  of  Selected  Library  Books  is  available. 
Call  Mrs.  Polgar,  PHS  Librarian.   (WA  2-4801) 

RECENT  LIBRARY  ACQUISITIONS 

Aiken,  George:  Pioneering  with  wildflowers 

Ashberry,  Anne:  Alpine  lawns 

Aul,  H.  B. :  How  to  build  garden  structures 

Aul,    H.   B.:    How   to    beautify  and   improve    your  home 

grounds 
Bagust,  Harold:  Miniature  geraniums 
Boghey,  Arthur:  Ecology  of  population 
Calkins,  Carroll  C.  ed. :  Great  gardens  of  America 
Clapham,  S.:  Starting  with  a  greenhouse 
Cockayne,  L. :  New  Zealand  plants  and  their  story 
Cowell,  Cyrill:  Your  gardening  book 
Cruso,  Thalessa:  Making  things  grow 
Doole,  Louise  E. :  Herb  &  garden  ideas 
Edinger,  Philip:  Rhododendrons  and  Azaleas. 
Ernest,  E.:  John  and  William  Bartram. 
Fenten,  D.  X.:  Plant  for  pots 

Fletcher,  H.  R. :  International  directory  of  botanical  gardens 
Greene,  Edward  Lee:  Carolus  Linnaeus 
Higgins,  v.:  Succulents  in  cultivation 
Higgins,  v.:  Crassulas  in  cultivation 
Hyams,  E. :  Great  botanical  gardens  of  the  world 
Kozma,  Joseph:  Killer  plants 
Lawrence,  William  J.  C:  Plant  breeding 
Larkin,  H.  J.:  Bonsai  for  beginners 
Moroon,  Julia  F. :  400  plants  of  South  Florida 
Murphy,  R.  C. :  The  care  and  feeding  of  trees. 
Murata,  Kyoto:  Bonsai  miniature  potted  trees 
Patterson,  James  M. :  Container  growing 
Polumin,  Oleg:  Flowers  of  Europe 
Reid,  Giorgiha:  How  to  hold  up  a  bank 
Rickett,  H.  W. :  Wild  flowers  of  America.  Texas  2  v. 
Roper,  Lanning:  On  gardens  and  gardening 
Seiber,  William:  Arts  and  crafts  for  flower  arrangers. 
Smiley,  Nixon:  Subtropical  gardening 
Vedel,  Helge:  Trees  and  bushes  in  wood  &  hedgerow 
Wilson,  Adelaide:  Flowers  for  your  church 
Whitehill,  W.  M.:  Dumbarton  Oaks 


PHS   News   is   published   monthly    by    the   Pennsylvania   Horti- 
cultural  Society,   325   Walnut    Street,   Philadelphia,   Pa.    19106. 

Subscription  —  $5.00  per  year  -  Single  copies  50(> 

Second  class  postage  paid  at  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Send  form  3579  to  PHS  News,  325  Walnut  St.,  Phila.,  Pa.  19106 


EFFORTS  TO  SAVE  THE  ELMS 

The  Elm  Research  Institute,  organized  by  con- 
servationists and  tree  experts  in  an  effort  to  save 
the  American  elm  from  extinction,  has  made  a  three- 
year  grant  of  $75,000  to  Cornell  University.  The 
grant  will  enable  Cornell  scientists  to  utilize  data 
assembled  in  previous  research  at  Cornell  on  a  dis- 
ease resistant  strain  in  American  elms  and  to  codify 
marker  characteristics  as  a  prelude  to  a  program  of 
selective  breeding.  Those  in  charge  of  the  program 
are  hopeful  that  disease  resistant  elms  will  be  avail- 
able for  planting  within  six  years. 

The  grant  to  Cornell  was  made  as  part  of  an  over- 
all program  by  the  Elm  Research  Institute  to  enlist 
America's  leading  scientists  for  an  intensive  research 
effort  to  combat  Dutch  elm  disease.  Similar  grants 
have  been  made  to  other  universities  for  research  on 
new  approaches,  such  as  systematic  fungicides  to 
arrest  spread  of  the  disease  in  the  tree,  propagation 
of  an  elm  bark  beetle  predator,  which  feeds  exclu- 
sively on  elm  bark  beetle  larvae,  and  beetle  attract- 
ants  for  luring  these  pests  away  from  valuable  elms. 

The  Elm  Research  Institute  seeks  the  support  of 
elm  owners  and  conservation  minded  Americans 
everywhere,  whose  membership  dues  provide  the 
funds  from  which  research  grants  are  made.  Dues 
range  from  ten  dollars  for  yearly  individual  member- 
ship to  five  thousand  dollars  for  corporate  life  mem- 
bership and  are  applied  exclusively  to  support  re- 
search, since  all  ERI  officers  and  personnel  serve 
without  salary  or  other  renumeration.  Dues  are  tax 
deductible.  Inquiries  for  membership  and  other  in- 
formation should  be  addressed  to  the  Executive 
Director,  John  P.  Hansel,  60  West  Prospect  Street. 
Waldwick,  New  Jersey  07463. 


HORTICULTURE-A  REWARDING  CAREER 

Horticulture,  today,  is  a  science,  an  art,  a  pro- 
fession, a  business,  an  industry,  a  vocation,  an 
avocation,  a  way  of  life  involving  millions  of 
people.  Training  in  horticulture  will  prepare  stu- 
dents for  work  in  pomology,  olericulture,  flori- 
culture,  ornamental    and    landscape    horticulture. 

Encourage  a  young  person  to  enter  this  field 
this  year  —  he  and  she  are  needed. 


Activities:  January-February 

Members  Evenings 

Cocktails  in  the  Board  Room  at  6  p.m.;  buffet  at  6:45; 
program  at  7:30.  Reservations  are  required  for  both  the 
buffet  ($3.50)  and  the  program,  for  which  there  is  no 
charge.   Non-members  if  room  permits.   Guest  fee  $3.00. 

COLLECTING  ORCHIDS  IN  GUATEMALA 
AND  MEXICO  —  Tuesday,  January  13. 

An  illustrated  lecture  recounting  the  excitement  of 
orchid  hunting  and  collecting  and  the  subsequent 
re-establishment  of  many  of  the  plants  in  his  own 
greenhouse  by  L.  Wilbur  Zimmerman. 

Dr.  Zimmerman,  who  has  noted  that  his  presenta- 
tion also  includes  the  unavoidable  attraction  of  ex- 
plored and  unexplored  ruins  of  Pre-Columbian,  Meso- 
American  archeological  sites,  is  an  accredited  judge 
of  the  American  Orchid  Society  and  a  member  of  the 
PHS  Council. 

FLUORESCENT  LIGHT  GARDENING  —  Tues- 
day, February  10. 

Marion  B.  Miller,  a  former  staff  member  with  the 
Pennsylvania  Horticultural  Society,  and  now  an  in- 
door gardening  specialist  in  suburban  New  York, 
will  present  an  illustrated  talk  on  this  fascinating 
and  highly  practical  way  of  growing  plants  indoors. 


Lectures  and  Programs 

Members  may  bring  guests  to  these  programs. 

THE  ALPINES  OF  KOREA  —  Friday,  January  9, 
7  :45  p.m.     Richard  W.  Eighty,  speaker. 

Dr.  Eighty  will  tell  of  his  1967  plant  exploration 
trip  for  the  Research  Service  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  sponsored  by  the 
Long-wood    Foundation. 

The  program  will  be  held  in  conjunction  with  the 
Annual  Meeting  of  the  Delaware  Valley  Region  of 
the  American  Rock   Garden   Society. 

BONSAI  IN  JAPAN  —  Saturday,  Jan.  10,  7  :45  p.m. 

Dr.  Yoshimi  Itoh,  an  amateur  bonsai  grower  from 
Japan,  will  be  the  guest  speaker  at  a  joint  meeting 
with  the   Pennsylvania  Bonsai   Society. 

Dr.  Itoh  will  show  a  prize-winning  color  film  with 
sound  and  music  which  he  and  his  famous  friend,  the 
Japanese  actor,  Zeko  Nakamura,  have  made  about 
their  hobby.  Following  the  showing  of  the  film,  Dr. 
Itoh  will  give  a  slide  presentation  on  Japanese  bonsai 
techniques  and  will  answer  questions. 

THE  1969  INTERNATIONAL  LILY  SHOW  AND 
CONFERENCE  —  Saturday,  January  17,  1:30  p.m. 

Presented  by  members  of  the  Mid-Atlantic  Regional 
Lily  Group,  this  program  will  highlight  their  partici- 
pation in  this  important  event  which  took  place  in 
July,  1969. 


THE  GARDENS  OF  YESTERDAY  —  Tuesday, 
January  20,   1 :30  p.m. 

Many  factors  influenced  the  gardens  that  were  de- 
veloped by  the  colonists :  the  wealth  of  native  plant 
material  and  the  memory  of  the  gardens  they  had  left 
behind  in  the  old  world.  A  discussion  of  these  factors 
will  be  covered  in  this  lecture  which  will  be  illustrat- 
ed by  colored  sides.  The  speaker :  Martha  Ludes 
Garra,  horticulturist  and  teacher  of  hundreds  of  Del- 
aware Valley  garden  makers. 

A  BRITISH  PLANTSMAN  IN  A  SMALL  GAR- 
DEN —  Saturday  afternoon,  February  7,  1 :30  p.m. 
Will  Ingwerson,  one  of  England's  best  known 
horticulturists,  nurseryman,  plant  explorer  and  gar- 
den writer  will  talk  informally  about  plants  for  small 
gardens.  His  remarks  will  be  illustrated  with  color 
slides,  sure  to  whet  the  horticultural  appetites  of  all 
who  want  to  grow  the  unusual,  the  special  and  the 
hard-to-find.  Mr.  Ingf\verson,  a  member  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  is  best  known 
for  the  alpines  and  dwarf  plants  he  grows  at  Birch 
Farm  Nursery  and  writes  about  in  the  Gardener's 
Chronicle. 

COLONIAL  GARDENING  BOOKS  —  Tuesday 
afternoon,  February   17,   1 :30  p.m. 

Edwin  Wolf,  2nd,  librarian  of  the  Library 
Company  of  Philadelphia,  will  speak  on  the  subject 
of  the  books  our  colonial  ancestors  used  for  reference 
and  enjoyment. 

The  subject  and  the  speaker  will  be  of  great  inter- 
est to  all  PHS  library  users  for  not  only  will  some 
of  the  treasures  in  our  own  collection  by  highlighted 
and  discussed,  but  we  will  be  given  the  advantage 
of  hearing  one  of  the  foremost  authorities  on  old 
books  tell  about  their  uses  and  present  usefulness  to 
students  of  garden  history. 

Clinics  and  Courses  (PHS  Members  Only) 

GARDEN  DESIGN  COURSE  —  Wednesdays,  Jan- 

I    uary  14,  21,  28;  February  4,  11,  18. 
This  will   be  a    six   session    course    which    has    been 

'  planned  to  help  the  amateur  gardener  to  understand 
and  appreciate  the  value  of  garden  design.  The 
course  will  cover  the  history  and  the  value  of  de- 
sign ;  the  translation  of  a  design  into  plant  material ; 
the  design  value  of  plants ;  color  and  its  place  in 
garden  design,  and  the  elements  of  design  other  than 
plant  material.  Instructor :  Martha  L.  Garra.  Fee :  $30. 

PRUNING  CLINICS  —  Tuesday,  January  27,  10:30 
a.m.  and  6  p.m. 

,  These  clinics  (both  the  same)  will  cover  theory  and 
methods  of  pruning  all  categories  of  garden  plants. 
Bring  pruning  shears  and  a  sharp  knife.  Instructor: 
William  L.  Sickle,  PHS  Staflf  horticulturist.  Fee  :  $3.50. 

TWIGS  —  Tuesday,  February  3,  6 :30  p.m. 

William   L.   Sickle,    PHS   staflf   horticulturist,   will 


RESERVATIONS 

Register  by  using  the  cliv-out  couvon.  Please  enclose  check 
and  mail  to  325  Walnut  Street,  Phila.,  Pa.  19106.  Registrations 
accepted  in  the  order  received;  confirmation  by  post  card. 

Members   Evening,    Tuesday,   Jan.    13 

D  Buffet,  $3.50      D  Guest  Fee,  $3.00        D     Program  Only 

Members   Evening,  Tuesday,   February    10 

D  Buffet,  $3.50      n  Guest  Fee,  $3.00        D     Program  Only 

D     Garden  Design  Course,  Wed.,  Jan.  &  Feb.    $30.00    10:30  a.m. 

Pruning  Clinics,  Tues.  Jan.  27  D  10:30  a.m.  D  6  p.m.  $3.50 

D     Woody  Plant  Identification,  Tues.,   Feb.   3,  6:30  p.m.   $2.00 


Enclosed  is  $ to  cover 


clinics 


Name 

Address 

Telephone 


distribute  sample  plant  keys  and  show  how  to  key 
out  and  identify  winter  buds  and  branches  of  decid- 
uous tree  and  shrubs.  Fee :  $2.00. 


AN  UNORTHODOX  SUGGESTION 

"The  Avant  Gardener",  one  of  the  150  periodicals 
available  in  the  PHS  library,  passes  along  a  sugges- 
tion from  R.  B.  Farnham,  former  Executive  Secre- 
tary of  the  Horticultural  Society  of  New  York,  to  the 
effect  that  a  two  foot  application  of  leaves  can  pro- 
duce a  miraculous  recovery  in  declining  plants.  Mr. 
Farnham  reports  such  recoveries  in  the  care  of  his 
30  year  old  globe  arborvitae  hedge  and  in  the  care 
of  his  superannuated  asparagus  bed. 

Mr.  Farnham  states  that  leaves  can  be  piled 
"deeply  around  any  plants  large  or  woody  enough 
not  to  be  smothered  by  such  a  layer  when  wet  and 
packed.  A  pile  of  most  any  leaves  except  oak,  2' 
high  after  compaction  by  walking  on  them,  will  al- 
most disappear  by  the  end  of  the  next  summer,  in  the 
meantime  controlling  all  weeds  and  revitalizing  many 
a  declining  evergreen  or  shrub  and  raspberry  or 
asparagus  bed.  .  .  ." 

"Why  does  it  work?  As  always  there  are  probably 
many  reasons,  but  certainly  it  is  a  desirably  lazy, 
low  cost  way  to  provide  a  continuous  source  of  rot- 
ting organic  matter  to  the  soil  surface.  Earthworms 
flourish  beneath  it,  moving  the  resulting  humus  down 
into  rooting  areas.  From  many  related  observations, 
it  seems  certain  to  me  that  both  leafmold  and  the 
fast-rotting  sedge  peats  (Michigan  peat.  Sterling 
Forest  peat,  etc.  -  not  peatmoss)  release  enough  of 
various  things  as  they  rot  to  adequately  nourish 
many  garden  plants  growing  in  a  decent  soil." 
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THE   1970  SPRING  FLOWER  SHOW 


The  1970  Spring  Flower  Show  will  be  held  in  the 
Exhibition  Hall  of  the  Philadelphia  Civic  Center 
from  Sunday,  March  15  through  Sunday,  March  22. 
The  Show  will  be  open  from  noon  to  7  p.m.  on  both 
Sundays  and  from  10:00  a.m.  until  10:00  p.m.,  Mon- 
day through  Saturday.  It  will  be  the  forty-third  in 
the  modern  series  of  flower  shows  and  the  sixth 
managed  and  financed  solely  by  the  PHS. 

A  committee  of  more  than  100  members,  headed 
by  PHS  Vice-President  Paul  Rosenbaum,  has  been 
working  on  the  plans  for  over  a  year,  and  two  mem- 
bers of  the  PHS  staff  have  devoted  almost  all  of 
their  time  to  preparations  for  the  show. 

Robert  E.  Montgomery,  a  member  of  Vice-Presi- 
dent Herbert  W.  Goodall's  Public  Relations  Committee, 
is  the  author  of  the  theme  for  the  show,  "You  and 
Your  Garden."  This  suggests  that  regardless  of  your 
gardening  tastes,  you  will  find  a  garden  in  the  show 
to  suit  your  fancy.  There  will  be  country  gardens, 
city  gardens,  row-house  gardens,  apartment  gardens, 
terrace  gardens,  rose  gardens,  woodland  gardens,  and 
even  a  garden  for  children. 

Henry  D.  Mirick's  Staging  and  Design  Committee  has 
developed  an  informal  floor  plan  similar  to  the  one 
which  proved  so  popular  last  year.  The  entrance 
feature  will  be  an  azalea  garden.  The  plan  calls  for 
more  emphasis  on  water  features  than  in  recent  years. 
There  will  be  a  tropical  lake  complete  with  water 
lilies  and  other  flowers  as  well  as  goldfish.  And  many 
of  the  nursery  exhibits  will  feature  streams,  ponds 
and  waterfalls. 

Another  point  of  emphasis  will  be  roses.  Star  Roses 
is  planning  a  1200  square  foot  rose  garden.  PHS  ex- 
pects to  use  200  rose  bushes  in  its  display.  There  will 
be  a  Roses,  Inc.  exhibit  staged  by  George  Robert- 
son's, Florists.    Competitive  classes  of  cut  roses  are 


expected  to  attract  the  best  offerings  of  the  commer- 
cial rose  growers  in  the  Philadelphia  area,  and  the 
Philadelphia  Rose  Society  will  present  an  educational 
exhibit,  "You  Too  Can  Grow  Roses." 

Elizabeth  Chew  Bennett  heads  up  a  Judges  and 
Awards  Committee  which  will  enlist  the  services  of  120 
judges  and  present  a  minimum  of  54  awards.  Mrs. 
Bayard  H.  Roberts'  Dinner  Committee  is  planning  a 
preview  dinner  for  over  1000  guests. 

Mrs.  John  R.  Clark  is  chairman  of  the  Competitive 
Classes  Committee,  which  has  already  received  entries 
from  22  garden  clubs  in  the  room,  table  and  garden 
classes.  Clubs  staging  gardens  are :  Four  Counties, 
Philadelphia,  West  Chester,  Huntingdon  Valley,  Chestnut 
Hill  and  the  Men's  Garden  Club  of  Delaware  Valley. 
There  will  be  hundreds  of  entries  in  the  horticultural 
and  arrangement  classes. 

The  Gardeners  Guide,  which  also  serves  as  the 
flower  show  program,  will  be  published  for  the  fifth 
consecutive  year.  It  serves  as  a  guide,  not  only  to 
the  show,  but  also  to  gardening  throughout  the  great- 
er Philadelphia  area.  Its  editorial  content  includes 
informative  gardening  articles,  lists  if  things  to  see 
and  do,  and  societies  to  join.  Its  advertising  pages 
give  sources  of  gardening  equipment,  supplies  and 
services.  Ernesta  D.  Ballard,  PHS  Director,  is  editor 
and  Mrs.  H.  Ober  Hess  is  chairman  of  the  Advertising 
Committee. 
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HE  PENNSYLVANIA  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY 
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WINTER  PROTECTION  OF  PLANTS 

January  is  not  too  late  to  provide  winter  protec- 
tion for  your  garden.  The  climate  of  the  Greater 
Delaware  Valley  is  such  that  we  need  protection  not 
so  much  from  cold  as  from  the  fluctuation  of  tempera- 
ture from  just  below  to  just  above  freezing.  Repeated 
freezing  and  thawing,  with  the  resulting  expansion 
and  contraction  of  the  soil  and  of  plant  tissues,  is 
responsible  for  the  winter  killing  of  many  herbaceous 
perennials.  It  would  be  better  for  the  plants  if  the 
temperature  dropped  below  freezing  and  stayed  there 
until  the  spring  thaw. 


To  protect  plants  from  temperature  changes,  it  is 
important  to  wait  until  the  soil  becomes  frozen ; 
then  mulch  to  keep  the  soil  cold,  not  warm.  The 
mulch  provides  an  insulating  blanket  which  protects 
the  dormant  plants  and  the  soil  from  fluctuating  air 
temperatures. 

The  disadvantages  of  mulching  before  frost  are 
many.  One  of  the  most  important  is  the  harboring 
of  disease  organisms.  For  example,  soil  (or  other 
mulches)  applied  too  early  around  the  crowns  of 
roses  retains  warmth,  becomes  soggy  in  winter  rains, 
and  shelters  the  organism  that  causes  canker.  Plants 
may  start  growth  in  the  spring  and  soon  die,  not 
from  the  rigors  of  winter  but  from  canker. 

Tests  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture indicate  that  the  retention  of  relatively  high 
soil  temperature  when  air  temperature  is  low  is  detri- 
mental to  evergreens.  This  condition  is  created  when 
mulches  are  applied  too  early,  before  the  soil  is  cold 
or  frozen.  Yet  many  gardeners  believe  that  they  are 
being  especially  alert  if  they  mulch  evergreens  heavily 
in  October  and  November. 


For  protection  from  breakage  where  snow  load  is 
a  problem,  wrap  small-leaved  evergreens  (boxwood, 
yews,  small-leaved  hollies)  with  mesh  wire  —  the 
kind  with  the  hexagonal  holes  —  which  is  available 
in  several  widths.  The  wire  can  be  pulled  tightly 
enough  to  form  a  supporting  cylinder  around  box- 
woods and  upright  yews  and  yet  be  hardly  visible. 


GERANIUMS  FROM  SEED 

'Carefree'  Geraniums  are  uniform  Fl  hybrid  ger- 
aniums that  will  develop  true-to-color  flowers  from 
seed.  They  adapt  well  to  the  garden  and  flower  with 
hybrid  vigor  from  mid-July  to  hard  frost.  Developing 
from  seed  they  are  free  of  the  internal  stem  diseases 
often  perpetuated  when  geraniums  are  propagated 
from  cuttings. 

Since  geraniums  do  not  germinate  as  readily  as 
petunias  or  marigolds,  it  is  recommended  that  gar- 
deners follow  the  directions  set  forth  below: 

1.  For  a  germinating  medium,  use  a  50/50  mixture 
of  fine  screened  peat  and  vermiculite.  Fresh,  clean 
ingredients  are  recommended.  If  the  ingredients 
have  previously  been  used,  the  mixture  should  be 
sterilized.  In  any  event,  it  should  be  thoroughly 
moistened  before  sowing  seed. 

2.  The  soil  temperature  should  be  maintained  at 
70° -75°  by  a  soil  heating  cable  or  by  placing  the 
seed  pans  in  a  warm  position  in  a  fluorescent  light 
unit. 

3.  Use  fresh  seed,  scarified  by  clipping  the  non- 
sprouting  ends  with  nail  clippers  as  indicated  in 
drawing. 

4.  Provide  adequate  moisture  with  a  mist  unit  or 
by  placing  the  seed  pans  in  plastic  bags. 

5.  Grow  and  transplant  under  clean  conditions. 

Sowing  for  the  coming  season  should  be  done  from 
early  January  to  mid-February. 


Protruding    End   Sprouts    Plantlet 
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CUTBACK  ON  DDT 

Readers  of  "Silent  Spring"  and  others  who  have 
been  concerned  about  the  long  term  effects  of  DDT 
will  be  gratified  by  the  recent  action  of  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  curb  the  use  of  this  pesticide.  The 
Secretary  is  the  official  responsible  for  registration 
of  pesticides  in  this  country,  and  accordingly  his 
action  took  the  form  of  cancellation  of  registrations 
for  certain  uses.  As  described  by  the  White  House, 
the  specific  actions  taken  by  the  Secretary  were : 

That  immediate  notice  of  cancellation  be  given 
affecting  all  DDT  uses  for  shade  tree  pests,  pests  in 
aquatic  areas,  house  and  garden  pests,  and  tobacco 
pests,  currently  using  14  million  pounds  or  35  percent 
of  the  total  DDT  used  in  this  country.  Cancellation 
would  take  effect  after  a  30  day  waiting  period. 

That  there  be  a  publication  of  intent  to  cancel  all 
other  DDT  uses  with  a  request  for  comment  within 
90  days.  Exceptions  would  be  made  where  DDT  is 
needed  for  prevention  of  control  of  human  disease 
and  other  essential  uses  for  which  no  alternative  is 
available. 

Beginning  in  March  of  this  year,  action  regarding 
other  persistent  pesticides  will  be  taken  using  the 
same  criteria  and  procedures  being  applied  to  DDT. 

The  entire  problem  of  the  side  effects  of  synthetic 
pesticides,  which  is  well  known  to  horticulturists, 
conservationists  and  nature  lovers,  is  now  receiving 
intensive  study  by  the  federal  government.  The  same 
release  which  set  forth  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture's 
actions  with  respect  to  DDT  also  mentions  the  fol- 
lowing : 

—  a  report  from  the  Commission  on  Pesticides  to 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare 
stressing  the  need  for  balancing  the  benefits  of  using 
pesticides  against  their  potential  risks. 

—  an  agreement  between  the  Secretaries  of  Agri- 
culture and  HEW  under  which  HEW  will  be  re- 
sponsible for  assessing  the  public  health  aspects  of 
pesticide  registrations. 

—  agreements  by  the  Environmental  Quality  Coun- 
cil covering  the  establishment  of  tolerance  levels  of 
pesticides  in  food  and  drinking  water,  consideration 
of  the  safest  means  of  worldwide  insect  control,  the 
review  of  pesticide  programs  in  the  developing  coun- 
tries by  the  Agency  for  International  Development 
(AID),  and  the  review  of  aerial  application  of  pesti- 
cides by  the  Federal  Aviation  Administration. 


THE  HOSTILE  ENVIRONMENT 
Crisis-Change-Commitment 

A  SYMPOSIUM  FOR  CONCERNED  CITIZENS 

The  Pennsylvania-Delaware  Chapter  of  the  Inter- 
national Shade  Tree  Conference  has  called  a  two-day 
symposium,  Friday  and  Saturday,  February  20  and 
21,  at  the  Marriott  Motor  Hotel  to  discuss  the  de- 
terioration of  shade  trees  in  today's  cities,  to  recom- 
mend needed  changes,  and  to  motivate  public  com- 
mitment to  a  better  environment  through  shade  tree 
management. 

Trees  are  important  to  urban  life.  They  alleviate 
the  intensity  of  heat,  noise,  and  air  pollution.  They 
soften  and  give  natural,  human  scale  to  the  concrete 
and  steel  that  dominate  our  lives.  They  contribute 
to  the  economic  value  of  a  property  and  a  city. 

Yet,  the  attention  given  to  these  moderators  in 
our  environment  has  been  minimal.  Planning  and 
construction  too  often  ignore  principles  of  tree  pres- 
ervation. New  trees  and  old  deteriorate  and  die  for 
lack  of  skilled  care.  Insects,  disease,  and  vandalism 
decimate  the  tree  population. 

The  International  Shade  Tree  Conference  is  an 
organization  of  individuals  and  organizations  who  are 
engaged  in  or  concerned  with  commercial  arboricul- 
ture and  with  research,  instruction,  extension,  admin- 
istration, regulation,  control,  supervision,  and  main- 
tenance relating  to  trees,  parks  and  forests.  Member- 
ship is  open  to  any  person  or  organization  having 
an  understanding  of  the  importance  of  trees.  One  of 
the  primary  purposes  of  the  Conference  is  to  stimu- 
late a  greater  interest  in  the  planting  and  preserva- 
tion of  shade  and  ornamental  trees. 

Registration  for  the  Symposium  is  required.  The 
fee  is  $10.  Forms  giving  full  details  of  the  program 
are  available  from  the  PHS  office,  WA  2-4801. 


FLOWER  SHOW  TICKETS 

In  early  February,  all  PHS  members  will  be  sent 
tickets  to  the   1970  Flower  Show.    This  privilege  of 
membership   is  greatly   valued ;   our  records   indicate 
that  almost  every  ticket  is  used.    Most  members  at- 
tend the  special  preview,  which  will  be  held  this  year 
on  Sunday  morning,  March  15  from  10  to  12. 
Members  are  entitled  to  tickets  as  follows: 
Annual  members  —  one  ticket  per  member. 
Family  and  Contributing  members  —  three  tick- 
ets per  membership  plus,  on  request,  an  addi- 
tional   ticket   for   each    additional    member   of 
the  family  living  under  the  same  roof. 
Life  members  —  a  special  pass  good  every  day. 

Your  classification  is  shown  by  an  initial  A,  F,  C 
or  L  (indicating,  respectively,  annual,  family,  con- 
tributing and  life  membership)  beside  the  name  on 
the  mailing  label  on  this  issue  of  the  NEWS.  If  it 
is  wrong,  there  is  time  to  correct  it  by  calling  Mrs. 
Harley,  the  membership  secretary  at  WA  2-4801. 


Activities:  February-March 

Members  Evenings 

Cocktails  in  the  Board  Room   at  6  p.m.;    buffet  at  6:45; 

Srogram  at  7:30.    Reservations  are  required  for  both  the 
uffet    ($3.50)    and  the  program,   for  which   there    is   no 
charge.    Non-members  if  room  permits.   Guest  fee  $3.00. 

FLUORESCENT  LIGHT  GARDENING  —  Tues- 
day, February  10. 

Marion  B.  Miller,  a  former  staff  member  with  the 
Pennsylvania  Horticultural  Society,  and  now  an  in- 
door gardening  specialist  in  suburban  New  York, 
will  present  an  illustrated  talk  on  this  fascinating 
and  highly  practical  way  of  growing  plants  indoors. 

No  program  or  meal  is  scheduled  for  the  regular  March 
Members  Evening.  Activities  for  the  month  are  concen- 
trated on  the  presentation  of  the  1970  Philadelphia  Spring 
Flower  Show.  (Be  sure  that  everyone  you  know  sees  it.) 
The  Members  Evenings  will  resume  in  April. 

Lectures  and  Programs 

The  Society  is  pleased  to  welcome  two  outstanding  gen- 
tlemen to  its  lecture  platform  during  the  month  of  February. 
They  will  participate  in  the  daytime  series  which  is  planned 
with  the  interests  of  our  varied  membership  in  mind.  Mem- 
bers are  reminded  that  their  guests  are  welcome  at  each  of 
the  programs  listed  under  this  heading. 

A  BRITISH  PLANTSMAN  IN  A  SMALL  GAR- 
DEN —  Saturday  afternoon,  February  7,  1 :30  p.m. 
Will  Ingwerson,  one  of  England's  best  known 
horticulturists,  nurseryman,  plant  explorer  and  gar- 
den writer  will  talk  informally  about  plants  for  small 
gardens.  His  remarks  will  be  illustrated  with  color 
slides,  sure  to  whet  the  horticultural  appetites  of  all 
who  want  to  grow  the  unusual,  the  special  and  the 
hard-to-find.  Mr.  Ingwerson,  a  member  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  is  best  known 
for  the  alpines  and  dwarf  plants  he  grows  at  Birch 
Farm  Nursery  and  writes  about  in  the  Gardener's 
Chronicle. 

COLONIAL  GARDENING  BOOKS  —  Tuesday 
afternoon,  February   17,   1 :30  p.m. 

Edwin  Wolf,  2nd,  librarian  of  the  Library 
Company  of  Philadelphia,  will  speak  on  the  subject 
of  the  books  our  colonial  ancestors  used  for  reference 
and  enjoyment. 

The  subject  and  the  speaker  will  be  of  great  inter- 
est to  all  PHS  library  users  for  not  only  will  some 
of  the  treasures  in  our  own  collection  by  highlighted 
and  discussed,  but  we  will  be  given  the  advantage 
of  hearing  one  of  the  foremost  authorities  on  old 
books  tell  about  their  uses  and  present  usefulness  to 
students  of  garden  history. 

RHODODENDRON  SOCIETY  MEETING  — 
Thursday,  February  12,  8:00  p.m. 

The  Philadelphia  Chapter  of  the  American  Rhodo- 
dendron Society  will  hold  its  regular  winter  meeting 
at  this  time.  The  business  meeting  will  be  followed 
by  a  program  on  rhododendrons. 


RESERVATIONS 

Register  by  using  the  clip-out  coupon.  Please  enclose  cheek 
and  mail  to  325  Walnut  Street,  Phila.,  Pa.  19106.  Registrations 
accepted  in  the  order  received;  confirmation  by  post  card. 

Members   Evening,  Tuesday,   February   10 

D  Buffet,  J3.50      D  Guest  Fee,  $3.00        D     Program  Only 

D     Garden  Design  Course,  Wed.,  Jan.  &  Feb.  $30.00  1:30  p.m. 

D     Woody  Plant  Identification,  Tues.,  Feb.   3,  6:30  p-m.  $2.00 

Enclosed  is  $ to  cover clinic*  


Name 

Address 

Telephone 


GROOMING  PLANTS  FOR  THE  SHOW  — 
Tuesday,  March  3,  10:30  a.m. 

Growers  planning  to  enter  the  horticultural  classes 
at  the  1970  Spring  Flower  Show  will  find  this  dem- 
onstration well  worthwhile. 

We  are  pleased  to  present  Mrs.  William  R.  Mackin- 
ney,  six-time  winner  of  the  Horticultural  Sweepstakes 
Trophy,  who  will  be  the  speaker.  Mrs.  Mackinney 
has  suggested  that  the  audience  be  asked  to  bring 
specimens  which  she  will  use  for  her  demonstration. 

ORCHID  JUDGING  —  Wednesdays,  February  4 
and  March  4,  7 :30  p.m. 

Monthly  judging  of  orchid  plants  and  flowers  by 
judges  of  the  American  Orchid  Society. 

These  judging  sessions  are  of  interest  to  people 
who  grow  orchids  as  well  as  those  who  show  them. 
The  specimens  presented  for  judging  make  a  show 
in  themselves,  and  the  judges'  comments  and  point 
scoring  add  to  the  fascination. 

CARE  OF  YOUR  LAWN  —  Thursday,  March  5, 
8:00  p.m. 

The  Philadelphia  Rose  Society,  which  meets  regu- 
larly in  the  PHS  rooms,  will  present  William  H. 
White,  Philadelphia  County  Agent  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania State  Extension  Service,  who  will  speak  on 
lawn  care  and  management.  All  PHS  members  are 
welcome. 

Clinics  and  Courses  (PHS  Members  Only) 

GARDEN  DESIGN  COURSE  —  Wednesdays,  Jan- 
uary 14,  21,  28;  February  4,  11,  18,  1:30  p.m. 
This  will  be  a  six  session  course  which  has  been 
planned  to  help  the  amateur  gardener  to  understand 
and  appreciate  the  value  of  garden  design.  The 
course  will  cover  the  history  and  the  value  of  de- 
sign ;  the  translation  of  a  design  into  plant  material ; 
the  design  value  of  plants ;  color  and  its  place  in 
garden  design,  and  the  elements  of  design  other  than 
plant  material.  Instructor :  Martha  L.  Garra.  Fee :  $30. 

TWIGS  —  Tuesday,  February  3,  6 :30  p.m. 

William  L.  Sickle,  PHS  staff  horticulturist,  will 
distribute  sample  plant  keys  and  show  how  to  key 
out  and  identify  winter  buds  and  branches  of  decid- 
uous tree  and  shrubs.  Fee :  $2.00. 
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PHS  TO  VISIT 
THE  WHITE  HOUSE  GROUNDS 

A  two-day  trip  to  Washington,  D.  C.  has  been 
planned  for  Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  April  21  and 
22.  Climaxing  the  sights  and  visits  will  be  a  specially 
arranged  tour  of  the  White  House  grounds.  This 
privilege  is  a  coveted  one,  not  often  granted. 

The  Pennsylvania  Horticultural  Society,  partly  by 
virtue  of  its  eminence  in  the  world  of  gardening  and 
horticulture,  and  partly  because  of  its  servce  to  the 
nation  in  maintaining  the  18th  Century  Garden  in  the 
Independence  National  Historical  Park,  has  been  in- 
vited by  Mrs.  Nixon  to  make  the  tour  on  Wednesday, 
April  22. 

The  group  will  travel  to  Washington  in  a  chartered 
bus,  leaving  325  Walnut  Street  at  9  a.m.  on  April  21. 
On  Tuesday  afternoon  visits  will  be  made  to  the 
gardens  at  Dumbarton  Oaks  and  to  the  garden  of 
Mrs.  Merriweather  Post.  Overnight  accommodations 
have  been  secured  at  the  Holiday  Inn,  and  dinner 
reservations  are  being  held  at  the  Watergate  Inn. 

Dr.  Henry  Skinner,  Director  of  the  National  Ar- 
boretum, will  welcome  the  group  at  the  Arboretum 
Wednesday  morning.  The  White  House  visit  will 
take  place  after  early  lunch.  The  bus  should  arrive 
back  in  Philadelphia  by  6  p.m.  or  7  p.m. 

Reservations  should  be  made  as  soon  as  possible 
on  forms  available  from  the  PHS.  The  fee  of  $95 
includes  a  $25  tax-deductible  contribution  to  the 
PHS,  and  all  expenses  except  breakfast  Wednesday 
morning. 


to  help.  Call  the  PHS  office  (WA  2-4801)  to  let  her 
know  the  hours  you  can  be  on  hand.  You  will  receive 
a  free  pass  to  the  Show,  good  for  the  day  you  will  be 
on  duty  in  the  booth. 


VOLUNTEERS  NEEDED 

Volunteers  are  needed  to  man  the  Society's  mem- 
bership booth  at  the  1970  Flower  Show.  Mrs.  Alfred 
S.  Martin,  Chairman  of  the  Membership  Booth  Com- 
mittee is  recruiting  for  this  important  assignment 
and  will  be  glad  to  hear  from  people  who  would  like 


PHS  TO  ENGLAND,  SCOTLAND  AND 
IRELAND  IN  JUNE 

Famous  houses  and  gardens  in  England,  Scotland 
and  Ireland ;  the  National  Flower  Arrangement  Com- 
petitions at  Solihull,  Warwickshire;  the  Shakespeare 
Memorial  Theatre ;  special  receptions  and  invitations, 
and  two  experts  as  guides.  All  this  and  more  is  in- 
cluded in  a  three  week  tour  under  the  auspice  of  the 
PHS  from  June  11  to  July  1. 

Julia  Clements,  a  foremost  British  authority  on 
flower  arranging  has  drawn  up  the  itinerary  and  will 
accompany  the  group  throughout.  The  tour  leader 
will  be  Evelyn  Hett  of  the  PHS  staff.  Mrs.  Hett  is 
an  accredited  judge  with  the  National  Council  of 
State  Garden  Clubs,  Inc.  and  has  assumed  staff  re- 
sponsibility for  the  competitive  section  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Spring  Flower  Show  since  1964. 

Detailed  itineraries  and  reservation  forms  are 
available  from  the  PHS.  Write  or  call  WA  2-4801. 


GREENHOUSE  VISITS 
Sunday,  February  15 

A  number  of  PHS  members  have  agreed  to  hold 
open  house  in  their  greenhouses  on  Sunday,  February 
15  from  2:00  P.M.  to  5:00  P.M. 

The  names  of  these  people  and  directions  for 
reaching  their  houses  will  be  sent  out  to  members 
ON  REQUEST.  Members  may  bring  up  to  two 
guests  and  no  fee  will  be  charged.  The  visits  will  be 
held  regardless  of  the  weather. 


PENNSYLVANIA  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY 


TRY  HERBS  INSTEAD  OF  SPRAYS 

At  a  time  when  DDT  has  spread  to  every  corner  of  the  ocean  and  our  lakes  and  streams  are  threatened 
by  the  runoff  of  agricultural  pesticides,  herbicides  and  fertilizers,  it  behooves  us  to  consider  any  alternative  to 
the  use  of  these  persistent  chemicals.  One  practice  that  is  said  to  be  helpful  is  the  planting  of  herbs  in  con- 
junction with  vegetables.  The  presence  of  companion  herbs  is  thought  to  improve  the  growth  and  flavor  of 
the  produce  and  also  to  deter  garden  pests. 


Mrs.  Walter  K.  Howard,  a  member  of  the  Philadelphia  Unit  of  the 
the  following  list  of  companion   plantings : 


HERB 

Asparagus  P.* 

Asparagus  officinalis 

Basil  A.* 

Ocimum  basilicum   &  varieties 

Beebalm  P. 

Monarda  didyma 

Borage  A. 

Borago  officinalis 

Caraway  A. 
Carum  carvi 

Catnip  P. 

Nepeta  cataria 

Chamomile,  Roman  P. 
Anthemis  nobilis 

Chervil  A. 

Anthriscus  cerefolium 

Chives 

Allium  Schoenoprasium 

Dead  Nettle  P. 

Lamium  maculatum 

Dill  A. 

Anethum  graveolens 

Flax  A. 

Linum  usitatissimum 


Garlic  P. 

Allium  sativum 

Horseradish  P. 

Amoracia  rusticana 


PLANTING  SUGGESTION 

Companion  to  tomatoes 

Companion  to  tomatoes 

Anywhere  in  garden 

Companion  to  tomatoes 
&  strawberries 

Here  &  there  in  garden 
Here  &  there  in  border 


Companion  to  cabbages 
&  onions 

Companion  to  radishes  & 
elsewhere  in  garden 

Here  &  there  in  garden  or  in 
alternate  rows  with  carrots 

Companion  to  potatoes  & 
elsewhere  in  garden 

Companion  to  cabbage 


Companion  to  carrots  — 
2  rows  carrots  to  1  flax 
Between  rows  of  potatoes 

Plant  near  roses  & 
raspberries 

Plant  in  potato  patch 


Herb  Society  of  America  has  supplied 

EFFECTS 

Deters  tomato  worm 

Improves  growth  &  flavor 

Improves  growth  &  flavor 

Deters  tomato  worm 

Improves  growth  &  flavor 

Loosens  soil 

Deters  flea  beetles 

Improves  growth  &  flavor 

Improves  growth  &  flavor 

Improves  growth  &  flavor 

Deters  potato  bug 

Improves  growth  &  flavor 

Improves  growth  &  health 

Improves  growth  &  flavor 
Deters  potato  bug 

Improves  growth  &  health 
Deters  Japanese  beetle 

Deters  potato  bug 
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"We  made  our  way  through  the  alpine  meadow  and 
then  came  upon  acres  of  bare  hillside  carpeted  with  the 
heather  of  that  part  of  the  world,  tiny  dwarf  Rhododen- 
drons." 

Farrer's  Last  Journey 
E.  H.  M.  Cox 
1926,  London 


RESERVATIONS 

Register  by  using  the  clip-out  couvon.  Please  enclose  cheek 
and  mail  to  325  ffalnut  Street,  Phila.,  Pa.  19106.  Registrations 
accepted  in  the  order  received;   confirmation  by  post  card. 

Members   Evening,  Tuesday,  April   14 

D  Buffet,  $3.50      n  Guest  Fee,  $3.00        D     Program  Only 
n     Clinic:    Dividing  perennials.   April  21,  $2.00 


Enclosed  is  $ to  cover 


clinics 


Name 

Address 

Telephone 


HERB 


PLANTING  SUGGESTION 


EFFECTS 


Hyssop  P. 

Leeks  P. 

Allium  porrum 
Lovage  P. 

Levisticum  officinalis 
Marigolds 

Tagetes 
Marjoram,  sweet,  T.P. 

Majorana  hortensis 
Mint  P. 

Mentha  spicata  &  varieties 
Mole  Plant  P. 

Euphorbia  lathyrus 
Nasturtium  A. 

Tropaeolum  minus 

Onion  A. 

Allium  cepa 
Pot  Marigold  A. 

Calendula  officinalis 
Radish  A. 

Raphanus  sativus 

Rosemary  T.P.* 

Rosmarinus  officinalis 
Rue  P. 

Ruta  graveolens 
Sage  P. 

Salvia  officinalis 
Savory,  summer 

Satureia  hortensis 
Southernwood  P. 

Artemisia  abrotanum 
Tansy  P. 

Tanacetum  vulgare 

Thvme  P. 

Thymus  vulgaris  &  varieties 
Wormwood  P. 

Artemisia  absinthum 
Yarrow  P. 


Companion  to  cabbage 

&  grapes 
Companion  to  celery 

&  carrots 
Here  &  there  in  garden 

As  desired  in  garden 

Here  &  there  in  garden 

Near  tomatoes 

Companion  to  cabbage 
Here  &  there  in  garden 

Under  fruit  trees 

Companion  to  radishes 

&  cabbage 
Interplant  with  carrots 

Companion  to  tomatoes 

In  groups  in  garden 
Plant  in  cucurbit  hills 

Companion  to  peas  & 

leaf  lettuce 
Companion  to  cabbage  &  beans 

Near  carrots 
Near  roses  &  raspberries 

Companion  to  cabbage 

Here  &  there  with  carrots 
Companion  to  onions  &  beans 

Here  &  there  in  gp rden 

Companion  to  cabbage 
Plant  under  fruit  trees 

Companion  to  raspberries 

&  roses 
Here  &  there  in  garden 

Companion  to  cabbage 
Here  &  there  in  garden 

&  near     cabbage 
Tn  garden  border 

&  near  aromatic  herbs 


*  A.  Annua] 


*  P.  Perennial 


Deters  cabbage  moth 

Improves  growth  &  flavor 

Deters  carrot  fly 
Improves  health  &  flavor 

Discourages  nematodes 

Improves  health  &  flavor 

Improves  health  &  flavor 

Deters  cabbage  moth 
Deters  moles  and  mice 

Deters  aphids 

Improves  growth   &  flavor 

Deters  carrot  fly 

Deters  tomato  worm 

Deters  general  garden  pests 
Deters  beetles 

Improves  growth  &  flavor 

Deters  cabbage  moth,  bean 

beetles,  carrot  fly 
Deters  Japanese  beetles 

Deters  cabbage  moth, 

carrot  fly 
Improves  growth  &  flavor 

Deters  bean  beetles 
Improves  growth  &  flavor 

Deters  cabbage  moth 
Deters  flying  insects, 

Japanese  beetles 

Improves  growth   &  flavor 

Deters  cabbage  worm 
Improves  growth  &  flavor 

Improves  growth  &  flavor 
*  T.P.  Tender  Perennial 


Activities:  March-April 

Members  Evenings 

Cocktails  in  the  Board  Room  at  6  p.m.;  buffet  at  6:45; 
program  at  7:30.  Reservations  are  required  for  both  the 
buffet  ($3.50)  and  the  program,  for  which  there  is  no 
charge.    Non-members  if  room  permits.    Guest  fee  $3.00. 

There  will  be  no  program  at  PHS  headquarters  on 
the  evening  of  Tuesday  Alarch  10,  the  date  for  the 
regular  March  Members  Evening.  Activities  for  the 
month  are  concentrated  in  the  1970  Philadelphia 
Spring  Flower  Show.  Over  1000  PHS  members  are 
involved  in  the  show  as  exhibitors,  committee  mem- 
bers or  patrons  lending  important  financial  support. 

Last  year  more  than  100,000  people  came  to  the 
show  to  see,  to  learn  and  to  enjoy.  Without  the  hor- 
ticultural expertise  of  our  members,  this  splendid 
educational   endeavor  would  be   impossible. 

Some  ma}-  ask,  why  should  I  devote  my  energy  to 
a  flower  show  when  our  country  needs  all  the  help 
it  can  get  in  its  struggle  against  air  pollution,  water 
pollution  and  urban  sprawl?  The  answer  is  simple. 
Any  major  effort  needs  a  carrot  as  well  as  a 
stick.  It  is  not  enough  to  threaten  ourselves  with 
diseases  and  blight  if  we  don't  soon  mend  our  ways ; 
we  must  also  provide  ourselves  beauty  and  serenity 
if  we  do.    That  is  where  the   Flower  Show  comes  in 

—  as  a  reminder  of  the  wonder  and  beauty  of  plants 
and  the  fascination  of  gardens.  A  person  who  loves 
plants  and  gardens  will  not  have  to  be  dragooned 
into  supporting  clean  air,  clean  streams,  parks  and 
forests.  He  will  work  for  them  willingly  and  whole- 
heartedly. That  is  the  meaning  of  our  show.  And 
it  is  worth  working  for. 

FORMS  AND  TEXTURES  IN  WOODY  PLANTS 

—  Tuesday,  April  14 

Dr.  Robert  L.  Baker,  Horticulture  Professor  at  the 
University  of  Maryland,  will  present  an  informal  talk 
on  the  subject  of  forms  and  textures  in  woody  plants. 

All  who  want  a  fresh  and  concise  introduction  or 
all  who  want  a  review  of  the  subject  should  not  miss 
hearing  Dr.  Baker  who  will  illustrate  his  remarks 
with  color  slides. 

Lectures 

Members  may  bring  guests  to  these  programs  which  are 
open  without  charge  to  the  public. 

GROOMING     PLANTS     FOR    THE     SHOW    — 

Tuesday,  March  3,  10:30  a.m. 

We  are  pleased  to  present  Mrs.  William  R.  Mac- 
kinney,  six-time  winner  of  the  Horticultural  Sweep- 
stakes Trophy.  Mrs.  Mackinney  has  suggested  that 
the  audience  bring  specimens  which  she  will  use  for 
her  demonstration. 


CARE   OF  YOUR  LAWN   —  Thursday,  March  5, 

8:00  p.m. 

The  Philadelphia  Rose  Society,  which  meets  regu- 
larly in  the  PHS  rooms,  will  present  William  H. 
White,  Philadelphia  County  Agent  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania State  Extension  Service,  who  will  speak  on 
lawn  care  and  management.  All  PHS  members  are 
welcome. 

PROGRAMS     AND     PROBLEMS     FOR     HOME 
LAWNS  —  Tuesday  evening,  April  7 

The  Society  is  pleased  to  welcome  John  C.  Har- 
per, II,  back  again  to  bring  us  the  latest  in  turf  grass 
development  and  management.  Dr.  Harper  is  Pro- 
fessor of  Agronomy  Extension  at  the  Pennsylvania 
State  University.  Bring  your  problems  and,  if  you 
have  them,  your  successes  as  well. 

A  PROGRAM  ON  ORCHID  GROWING  —  Wed- 
nesday evening,  April  8,  8:00  p.m. 

This  program  will  be  presented  by  members  of  the 
Southeastern  Pennsylvania  Orchid  Society. 

The  speaker  will  be  the  nationally  known  authority, 
Dr.  Benjamin  Berliner,  who  will  talk  about  some  of 
his  favorite  orchid  species. 

CHRYSANTHEMUM   GROWING  IN  THE   DEL- 
AWARE VALLEY  —  Tuesday,  April  28,  8:00  p.m. 

The  Delaware  V^alley  Chrysanthemum  Society  will 
meet  with  the  PHS  on  this  evening.  Members  of  this 
Society  have  won  many  trophies  at  National  Shows, 
and  they  are  experts  in  every  phase  of  mum  growing. 
Their  enthusiasm  and  competence  should  provide  an 
evening  of  fun  and  new  knowledge  for  PHS  mem- 
bers. 

Clinics  (PHS  Members  Only) 

DIVIDING    AND    GROWING    PERENNIALS    — 
Tuesday,  April  21,  10:30  a.m. 

Bring  a  dumb,  or  come  without  to  learn  the  tech- 
niques of  dividing  up  and  growing  on  plants  that  can 
be  enjoyed  year  after  year.  Presented  by  members 
of  the  PHS  horticultural  stalT.    Fee:  $2.00. 

Spring  Tours  For  Members 

THE  WHITE  HOUSE   AND   WASHINGTON   — 
Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  April  21  and  22. 

All-expense  trip  by  charter  bus.  $95  includes  tax 
deductible  contribution  of  $25  to  PHS.  Call  WA  2- 
4801   for  reservation  and  details. 

ENGLAND,  SCOTLAND  AND  IRELAND  — June 

11  to  July  1. 

Special  visits  to  famous  houses  and  gardens.  The 
National  Flower  Arrangement  Competitions  at  Soli- 
hull, special  receptions  and  invitations.  Call  WA  2- 
4801  for  details  and  reservation  blank. 
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PHS  WELCOMES  NEW  LIBRARIAN 

Julie  L.  Morris,  Philadelphia  horticultural  consul- 
tant and  lecturer,  has  joined  the  staff  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Horticultural  Society.  Miss  Morris,  a  grad- 
uate of  Temple  University,  will  take  charge  of  the 
PHS  library  on  April  1,  1970. 

Katherine  Polgar  who  has  served  as  PHS  librarian 
since  September  1968  is  leaving  to  join  Dr.  Polgar 
in  Switzerland  where  he  is  taking  a  sabbatical  year 
from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  We  wish  them 
the  best  of  luck. 


RECENT  LIBRARY  ACQUISITIONS 

THE  AMERICAN  CAMELLIA  YEARBOOK  1970 
Golette:  FOR  A  FLOWER  ALBUM.  Water  colors  by  Manet 
Curtis,  Winifred:    THE  ENDEMIC  FLORA  OF  TASMA- 
NIA. Part  II. 
Hutchison,     Frances:     LANDSCAPE     PLANNING     FOR 

SMALL  GARDENS 
Fish,  Helen  Dean:  WHEN  THE  ROOT  CHILDREN  WAKE 

UP 
Flawn,   L.    N.:    THE    COOL    GREENHOUSE    ALL   THE 

YEAR  ROUND 
Fogg,  G.  E.:  PHOTOSYNTHESIS 
Goldstein,  Jerome:  GARBAGE  AS  YOU  LIKE  IT 
Jacob.  Dorothy:  FLOWERS  IN  THE  GARDEN 
John,  Leslie:  INDOOR  DECORATIVE  PLANTS 
Kahoe.     Walter:     TWO    QUAKER    BOTANISTS.     THE 

STORY  OF  JOHN  &  WILLIAM  BARTRAM 
Kramer,  Jack:  GARDENS  UNDER  GLASS 
Langer.  Richard  W.:  THE  AFTER  DINNER  GARDENING 

BOOK 
Manley,   Robert:    BEACHES,   THEIR  LIVES,   LEGENDS 

AND  LORE 
Men's   Garden   Club   of   Montgomery    County:    SUCCESS- 
FUL GARDENING  IN  THE  GREATER  WASHINGTON 
AREA 
Schaht.  Wilhelm:  ROCK  GARDENS  AND  THEIR  PLANTS 
Van  Veen,  Ted:  RHODODENDRONS  IN  AMERICA 
Watts,  Tom:  CALIFORNIA  TREE  FINDER 


A  DISTINGUISHED  EXHIBIT  FOR  MARCH 

The  exhibit  in  the  PHS  headquarters  during  the 
month  of  March  will  consist  of  original  drawings  by 
Margaret  Stones  for  The  Endemic  Flora  of  Tasmania. 
The  Society  is  one  of  ten  American  institutions  priv- 
ileged to  present  this  exhibition. 

The  publication  of  the  first  two  volumes  of  The 
Flora,  with  color  plates  by  Miss  Stones  and  botanical 
and  ecological  text  by  Winifred  M.  Curtis,  is  a  dis- 
tingushed  event  in  the  tradition  of  great  botanical 
literature.  The  spirit  of  generosity  which  characterizes 
the  work  is  entirely  attributable  to  Lord  Talbot  de 
Malahide  of  Ireland,  who  conceived  and  sponsored  it 
with  the  singular  objective  of  excellence  in  scientific 
and  aesthetic  content. 

Lord  Talbot  de  Malahide  has  also  arranged  for  this 
exhibition  of  Miss  Stones'  original  drawings.  Miss 
Stones'  facility  for  combining  beauty  and  accuracy 
of  detail  in  her  work  has  long  been  appreciated  by 
readers  of  Curtis'  Botanical  Magazine  or  publications 
of  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens  at  Kew.  The  drawings 
for  The  Endemic  Flora  of  Tasmania,  executed  in 
watercolor  and  ink,  are  all  studies  from  living  plants, 
many  of  them  flown  directly  to  Miss  Stones  in  Aus- 
tralia, or  at  Kew. 


FLOWER  POTS  AND  VASES  FOR  SALE 

Unusual  and  distinctive  containers  for  plants  and 
flower  arrangements  will  be  sold  at  attractive  prices 
during  a  two  day  sale  in  the  Society's  headquarters, 
Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  April  6  and  7.  PHS  mem- 
bers will  be  given  a  10%  discount  on  all  purchases 
over  $2.00.  Proceeds  from  the  sale  will  be  used  to 
buy  equipment  for  staging  shows  and  exhibits  in  the 
Society's  rooms. 

The  arrangements  for  the  sale  are  being  handled 
by  a  committee  headed  by  council  member  Mrs. 
Franklin  d'Olier.  Donations  of  merchandise  for  the 
sale  are  being  sought  and  can  be  delivered  any  week 
day  to  325  Walnut  Street.  The  value  of  donated  con- 
tainers can  be  taken  as  a  charitable  deduction  for  in- 
come tax  purposes. 


MEDIAN  IRISES  FOR  MAY  COLOR 


Tall  bearded  irises  have  always  been  popular  gar- 
den plants,  dependable  and  colorful,  indispensable  for 
the  latter  part  of  May.  Gardeners  with  an  eye  for  the 
useful  have  retained  certain  older  varieties  because 
they  bloomed  a  little  earlier  or  were  not  so  tall  as 
the  proud  modern  beauties,  which  may  reach  as  much 
as  42  inches.  Among  these  old-timers  are  the  violet 
'Germanica',  the  low  red-purple  'Kochii'  and  the  fra- 
grant blue-white  'Florentina'.  Although  their  names 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  they  are  species,  these 
are  clones  which  are  apparently  natural  hybrids,  and 
which  have  become  widely  distributed  garden  plants 
through  generations  of  division  and  handing  along 
from  neighbor  to  neighbor,  piece  by  piece. 

Realizing  the  value  of  these  old  plants,  and  of 
some  other  older  clones  intermediate  between  the 
true  dwarfs  and  the  tall  bearded,  during  the  past 
twenty  years  many  iris  breeders  have  been  working  on 
this  group,  now  known  as  median  iris.  They  have 
given  us  a  large  and  varied  number  of  lovely  plants  to 
choose  from. 

The  medians  vary  from  10  to  28  inches,  under  the 
classification  set  up  by  the  American  Iris  Society. 
Their  bloom  is  preceded  in  the  garden  by  that  of  the 
miniature  dwarfs,  which  are  10  inches  or  under,  and 
which  bloom  in  April.  They  are  tall  enough  to  give 
a  substantial  eflfect  in  the  garden,  but  low  enough 
to  withstand  stormy  spring  weather  that  sometimes 
damages  the  big  fellows. 

The  median  group  is  itself  divided  into  four 
classes,  which  may  seem  complicated,  but  does  have 
uses.  Standard  dwarfs  are  10  to  IS  inches,  they  over- 
lap in  blooming  time  with  the  miniature  dwarfs,  and 
bring  the  bloom  along  into  mid-May.  Overlapping 
with  them  in  turn  are  the  intermediates,  from  15  to 
28  inches.  Miniature  tall  bearded  iris,  also  aptly  called 
table  iris,  are  also  15  to  28  inches.  They  bloom  with 
the  tall  varieties,  but  differ  in  having  slender,  flexible 
stems  and  flowers  not  more  than  two  to  three  inches 
across.  Border  iris  are  also  15  to  28  inches  tall,  bloom- 
ing with  the  tall  bearded  iris,  but  the  flowers  larger 
than  those  of  the  table  iris,  and  with  stiflf  erect  stems. 

Probably  the  standard  dwarfs  and  intermediates 
are  most  useful  to  the  average  gardener  because  of 
their  earlier  blooming  season.  They  are  excellent  for 
the  front  of  the  perennial  border  and  for  spots  where 
something  tough  and  not  too  tall  is  wanted  —  perhaps 
in  front  of  a  foundation  planting,  at  the  base  of  a 
bird  bath,  or  on  top  of  a  retaining  wall.  Their  color 


range  gives  a  fine  opportunity  for  good  combinations 
with  tulips.  They  give  flowers  that  follow  the  daf- 
fodils and  other  early  bulbs,  filling  in  what  may  be  a 
color  gap. 

Flowers  that  are  uniform  in  color,  or  nearly  so, 
give  a  more  effective  patch  of  color,  especially  from 
a  distance,  than  flowers  of  more  than  one  color,  or 
those  in  which  two  or  more  colors  are  intermingled 
to  form  a  blend.  But  a  few  blends  and  bicolors  give 
interest  close  at  hand. 

The  modern  varieties  have  a  wide  range  of  color 
and  color  combinations,  and  are  an  improvement  over 
the  old-timers  in  branching,  flower  placement,  and 
number  of  buds  to  a  stalk.  Novelties  sell  for  as  much 
as  $15,  but  there  is  a  good  choice  among  varieties  a 
few  years  old  which  may  be  had  for  a  dollar  or  less. 
The  word  novelty,  by  the  way,  is  badly  stretched  in 
some  catalogs  to  cover  plants  that  may  have  been  on 
the  market  for  twenty  or  thirty  years.  But  in  the  cat- 
alogs of  those  who  specialize  in  plants  such  as  iris, 
hemerocallis  and  roses,  where  there  is  a  great  deal 
of  breeding  activity,  the  date  of  introduction  is  given. 
Prices  drop  rather  rapidly  for  most  varieties  after  that 
first  year,  which  is  usually  the  only  chance  the  breed- 
er has  for  some  financial  return  for  his  efforts. 

The  following  list  contains  varieties  that  may  be 
had  for  a  dollar  or  two.  SD — standard  dwarf,  INT — 
intermediate,  T — table,  BB — border  bearded. 

WHITE  —  SD  Lilli-White  12",  INT  Arctic  Flare 
24",  INT  Cloud  Fluff  18",  INT  Frosted  Cups  24", 
INT  Little  Angel  18",  T  Pewee  20". 

CREAM  to  LIGHT  YELLOW  —  SD  Blonde 
Doll  13",  SD  Grace  Note  13"?  (violet  beard),  SD 
Lilli-Bright  12"  (standards  white,  falls  yellow),  SD 
LiUi-Flora  13",  SD  Nylon  Loveliness  12",  SD  Nylon 
Ruffles   15",  INT  Lime  Ripples  20,  INT  Sugar  20". 

YELLOW  to  DEEP  YELLOW  and  ORANGE 
—  SD  Brassie  14",  SD  Easter  Holiday  11",  (deep 
lavender  beard),  SD  Golden  Fair  12",  INT  Barbi  16", 
INT  Elfin  Antique  17",  T  Kinglet  26",  T  Warbler 
26",  BB  Tulare  24",  BB  Yellow  Dresden  20". 

LIGHT  to  MEDIUM  BLUE  —  All  so-called 
blues  lean  toward  violet.  SD  Blue  Denim  14",  SD 
Sky  Baby  13",  SD  Tinkerbell  12",  INT  Blue  Asterisk 
20",  INT  Dilly  DiUy  20",  INT  Drummer  Boy  20", 
T  Tid  Bit,  BB  Little  Dude  20". 

VIOLET  —  SD  Shine  Boy  10",  SD  Little 
Shadow  12",  SD  Dark  Star  12",  T  Tom  Tit  20",  BB 
Black  Forest  28". 
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MEDIAN  IRISES-(Confcl.) 

REDDISH  PURPLE  —  SD  Queen's  Velvet  12", 
SD  Royal  Contrast  14",  SD  Velvet  Caper  12",  INT 
Dark  Eden  18". 

PINK  to  ROSE  —  SD  Little  Rosy  Wings  12", 
INT  Pink  Fancy  20",  INT  Sweet  Allegro  20",  BB 
Border  Pink  24",  BB  Cockle  Shells  24",  BB  La  Nina 
Rosa  22",  BB  Saucy  Peach  20". 

PLICATAS  —  These  are  white  or  pale,  edged 
with  darker  color.  SD  Circlette  13"  white  and  violet. 
SD  Dale  Dennis  orchid  and  white,  SD  Plicadee  10", 
blue-purple  and  white,  T  Desert  Quail  24"  white  and 
yellow,  T  Widget  17"  blue  and  white,  BB  Fairy 
Jewels  20"  white  and  yellow,  BB  Little  Reb  22" 
white  and  violet. 

In  addition  to  the  conventional  color  groupings 
such  as  the  whites,  yellows,  and  so  forth,  there  are 
browns  and  buffs  and  all  kinds  of  combinations  of 
color  that  are  best  read  about  in  the  catalogs  which 
give  full  details. 

This  short  article  should  contain  some  reference 
to  the  Median  Iris  Society.  It  is  a  section  within  the 
American  Iris  Society  with  its  own  bulletin  devoted 
to  the  medians,  and  with  meetings  held  in  the  median 
season.  Probably  most  of  its  members  are  doing  some 
breeding,  and  out  of  this  effort  of  many  devoted  people, 
we  are  bound  to  have  better  and  better  medium-sized 
irises  in  the  years  to  come. 

LIST  OF  SOURCES  OF  MEDIAN  IRIS 

Easy  Breeze  Iris  Gardens,  Rt.  1,  Outlook,  Wash. 
98938.    List  on  request. 

Fleur  de  Lis  Gardens,  P.O.  Box  670,  Canby,  Ore. 
97013.    Catalog  50^. 

Laurie's  Garden,  17225  McKenzie  Highway,  Rt.  2, 
Springfield,  Ore.  97477.  List  for  stamp. 

Melrose  Gardens,  Rt.  1,  Box  466,  Stockton,  Cal. 
95025.    Catalog  25f 

Mission  Bell  Gardens,  2778  W.  5600  So.,  Roy,  Utah. 
84067.    Catalog  on  request. 

Palette  Gardens,  26  West  Zion  Road,  Quakertown, 
Pa.  18951.     List  on  request. 

Riverdale  Iris  Gardens,  7124  Riverdale  Road,  Min- 
neapolis, Minn.  55430.   List  on  request. 

Median  Iris  Test  Garden,  5809  Rahke  Road,  Indian- 
apolis, Ind.  46217.    Median  list  10«(. 

Schreiner's  Gardens,  3629  Quinaby  Rd.  R.E.  (Rt.  2) 
Salem,  Ore.  97303.    Catalog  50f 

Treasure  Lane  Iris  Garden.  7808  9th  St.,  Elverta, 
Cal.  95626.     List  on  request. 

mini  Iris  -  D.  Steve  Warner,  N.  State  St.  Rd.,  Mon- 
ticello.  111.     List  on  request. 

Bee  Warburton,  Rt.  2,  Box  541,  Westboro,  Mass. 
01581.    Her  own  introductions  only.     List  on  request. 


EARTH  WEEK-PHILADELPHIA 

Planning  for  Earth  Week,  Philadelphia's  week-long 
Environmental  Teach-in,  to  be  held  April  16-22  is 
under  way  by  a  team  of  students,  lawyers,  educators 
and  scientists  at  more  than  a  dozen  local  colleges  and 
universities. 

In  connection  with  the  April  22  nationwide  environ- 
mental teach-in  called  for  by  Senator  Gaylord  Nelson 
(D-Wis.),  the  local  schools  will  present  a  week-long 
series  of  public  and  professional  activities. 

April  16,  17  and  18  will  be  devoted  to  the  presenta- 
tion of  papers  by  experts  on  the  environmental  crisis, 
at  technical  symposia  on  several  college  campuses. 

On  the  week  end  of  April  18-19,  churches  and  syna- 
gogues throughout  the  city  are  being  asked  to  reex- 
amine man's  role  in  his  environment. 

Monday,  April  20,  numerous  high  schools  and  mid- 
dle schools  are  expected  to  hold  assemblies  with  speak- 
ers provided  by  the  Earth  Week  Committee. 

The  major  public  events  will  be  held  April  21  and 
22,  when  the  universities,  industry  and  others  will 
present  large-scale  exhibits  showing  how  man  pres- 
ently uses  the  earth  and  how  changes  could  be  made 
to  save  the  basic  resources  of  the  planet. 

The  goal  of  Earth  Week  is  to  motivate  people  ii 
the  Philadelphia  area  to  improve  the  quality  of  their 
environment,    through    dissemination    of    information! 
and  through  public  affirmation  of  their  commitment' 
to  survival. 

The  Committee  is  seeking  contributions,  which  are 
tax  deductible  for  income  tax  purposes,  to  help  finance 
Earth  Week.  PHS  members  who  want  to  help  should 
send  their  checks  made  out  DVCCA-ETC,  to  Clean 
Air  Council,  311  S.  Juniper,  Phila.,  Pa.  19107. 


FLOWER  POTS  AND  VASES  FOR  SALE 

Unusual  and  distinctive  containers  for  plants  and 
flower  arrangements  will  be  sold  at  attractive  prices 
during  a  two  day  sale  in  the  Society's  headquarters, 
Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  April  6  and  7.  PHS  mem- 
bers will  be  given  a  10%  discount  on  all  purchases 
over  $2.00.  Proceeds  from  the  sale  will  be  used  to 
buy  equipment  for  staging  shows  and  exhibits  in  the 
Society's  rooms. 

The  arrangements  for  the  sale  are  being  handled 
by  a  committee  headed  by  council  member  Mrs, 
Franklin  d'Olier.  Donations  of  merchandise  for  the 
sale  are  being  sought  and  can  be  delivered  any  week 
day  to  325  Walnut  Street.  The  value  of  donated  con- 
tainers can  be  taken  as  a  charitable  deduction  for  in- 
come tax  purposes. 


Activities:  April-May 

Members  Evenings 

Cocktails  in  the  Board  Room  at  6  p.m.;  buffet  at  6:45; 
program  at  7:30.  Reservations  are  required  for  both  the 
buffet  ($3.50)  and  the  program,  for  which  there  is  no 
charge.   Non-members  if  room  permits.   Guest  fee  $3.00. 

FORMS  AND  TEXTURES  IN  WOODY  PLANTS 
—  Tuesday,  April  14 

Dr.  Robert  L.  Baker,  Professor  of  Horticulture  at 
the  University  of  Maryland,  will  be  the  speaker  on 
this  important  aspect  of  landscaping.  All  who  are 
planning  to  buy  or  grow  new  plants  or  all  who  want 
to  gain  a  new  point  of  view  about  landscape  plants 
will  enjoy  Dr.  Baker's  observations. 

FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES  FOR  THE  DELA- 
WARE VALLEY  —  Tuesday,  May  12. 

The  evening  will  be  devoted  to  a  panel  discussion 
about  the  what,  how  and  when  of  successful  fruit  and 
vegetable  growing.  The  audience  will  have  plenty  of 
opportunities  to  ask  questions  of  the  panel  of  experts 
and  to  contribute  their  own  ideas  and  experiences. 

Moderator:    Hans  Zutter, 

Head,  Fruits  &  Vegetables  Section 
Ambler  Campus,  Temple  University 

Panelists    Mrs.  George  A.  Reed,  Jr., 

Julia  L.  Morris,  Horticultural  Librarian, 
PHS 


Lectures 

Members  may  bring  guests  to  these  programs  which  are 
open  without  charge  to  the  public. 

HOME  LAWNS:  PROGRAMS  AND  PROBLEMS 
—  Tuesday  evening,  April  7. 

Dr.  John  C.  Harper,  II,  Professor  of  Agronomy  Ex- 
tension at  the  Pennsylvania  State  University,  will  be 
the  speaker.  He  will  bring  all  the  latest  information 
about  lawns  and  turf  directly  to  PHS  members  and 
their  friends.  Here  is  your  chance  to  get  a  good  start 
on  your  1970  lawn. 

A  PROGRAM  ON  ORCHID  GROWING  —  Wed- 
nesday evening,  April  8,  8:00  p.m. 

This  program  will  be  presented  by  members  of  the 
Southeastern  Pennsylvania  Orchid  Society. 

The  speaker  will  be  the  nationally  known  authority, 
Dr.  Benjamin  Berliner,  who  will  talk  about  some  of 
his  favorite  orchid  species. 

CHRYSANTHEMUM  GROWING  IN  THE   DEL- 
AWARE VALLEY  —  Tuesday,  April  28,  8:00  p.m. 

The  Delaware  Valley  Chrysanthemum  Society  will 
meet  with  the  PHS  on  this  evening.  Members  of  this 
Society  have  won  many  trophies  at  National  Shows, 


RESERVATIONS 

Register  by  using  the  clip-out  coupon.  Please  enclose  ektek 
and  mail  to  325  Walnut  Street,  Phila.,  Pa.  19106.  Registrations 
accepted  in  the  order  received;   confirmation  by  post  card. 

Members   Evening,   Tuesday,  April    14 
D  Buffet,  $3.50       D  Guest  Fee,  J3.00        D     Program  Only 

D     Clinic:    Dividing  perennials.   April  21,   $2.00 

Members  Evening,  Tuesday,  May  12 

D  Buffet,  $3.50        D  Guest  Fee,   $3.00  D  Progriim  Only 

Enclosed  is  $ to  cover clinic* 

Members    Evenings 

Name  

Address        

Telephone       


and  they  are  experts  in  every  phase  of  mum  growing. 
Their  enthusiasm  and  competence  should  provide  an 
evening  of  fun  and  new  knowledge  for  PHS  mem- 
bers. 

BONSAI  IN  CALIFORNIA  —  Thursday  evening. 
May  21. 

John  Naka,  President  of  the  California  Bonsai  So- 
ciety will  be  the  speaker.  Mr.  Naka  has  created  some 
of  the  most  famous  and  beautiful  bonsai  in  America. 
His  group  planting  of  seven  Chinese  junipers,  the 
largest  is  four  feet  tall  with  a  6"  trunk  diameter,  is 
acclaimed  throughout  the  world. 

Clinics  (PHS  Members  Only) 

DIVIDING  AND  GROWING  PERENNIALS  — 
Tuesday,  April  21,  10:30  a.m. 

Bring  a  dumb,  or  come  without  to  learn  the  tech- 
niques of  dividing  up  and  growing  on  plants  that  can 
be  enjoyed  year  after  year.  Presented  by  members 
of  the  PHS  horticultural  staff.    Fee :  $2.00. 

Spring  Tours  For  Members 

THE  WHITE  HOUSE  AND  WASHINGTON  — 
Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  April  21  and  22. 

All-expense  trip  by  charter  bus.  $95  includes  tax 
deductible  contribution  of  $25  to  PHS.  Call  WA  2- 
4801  for  reservation  and  details. 

ENGLAND,  SCOTLAND  AND  IRELAND  — June 
11  to  July  1. 

Special  visits  to  famous  houses  and  gardens.  The 
National  Flower  Arrangement  Competitions  at  Soli- 
hull, special  receptions  and  invitations.  Call  WA  2- 
4801  for  details  and  reservation  blank. 


1970  GARDEN  DAY  CAMP 

Plans  are  under  way  for  the  1970  Summer  Garden 
Workshop  which  will  be  for  juniors  11  to  13  years. 
Details  and  applications  available  from  the  PHS.  Call 
WA  2-4801. 
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DELAWARE  VALLEY  HORTICULTURAL 
COUNCIL  FOUNDED 

The  Delaware  Valley  Horticulture  Council  was 
founded  when  representatives  of  43  Delaware  Valley 
Organizations  met  at  the  Pennsylvania  Horticultural 
Society  on  Friday,  February  27.  Ernesta  D.  Ballard, 
Director  of  the  Pennsylvania  Horticultural  Society, 
was  named  as  Chairman  of  the  Council's  Executive 
committee,  which  will  meet  on  April  1  to  set  up  plans 
for  the  coming  year. 

The  Council  had  been  convened  by  the  Pennsylva- 
nia Horticultural  Society  to  unite  the  various  horti- 
cultural organizations,  institutions,  and  commercial 
interests ;  to  explore  areas  of  common  concern ;  and 
to  consider  ways  in  which  these  bodies  might  work 
more  closely  together  to  bring  the  best  and  the  latest 
horticultural  services  to  the  gardeners  of  the  Greater 
Philadelphia  region. 

Speakers  included  delegates  from  garden  clubs, 
plant  societies,  horticultural  societies,  the  nursery  and 
tree  care  industries  and  the  Cooperative  Extension 
Service  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  University  and  the 
Association  of  Arboretums  and  Botanical  Gardens. 

In  forming  the  DVHC,  the  group  set  up  an  organi- 
zation which  will  study  on  a  continuing  basis,  ways 
of  coordinating  programs  and  of  setting  up  a  plan  for 
frequent  and  efficient  communication  between  the  or- 
ganizations within  the  Council. 


RECOMMENDED  FOR  THE  DELAWARE 
VALLEY 


Garden  Visits 

On  Sunday,  May  17,  PHS  members  and  their  guests 
will  have  the  privilege  of  visiting  three  fine  gardens 
in  Swarthmore.  They  belong  to  Dr.  and  Mrs.  John  C. 
Wister,  735  Harvard  Avenue,  Swarthmore,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  E.  A.  Charriot,  Hilltop  Road,  Moylan-Rose  Val- 
ley, and  Mrs.  Philip  C.  Snow,  114  Stratford  Road, 
Wallingford. 

Details  and  directions  will  appear  in  the  May 
NEWS. 
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Vinca  'Polka  Dot'  is  a  thoroughly  satisfactory  edg- 
ing annual.  Seeds  sown  in  April  will  produce  carpet 
forming  mats  of  glossy  green  with  many  sparkling 
white  flowers  from  June  to  October.  Each  plant  cov- 
ers an  area  of  about  one  square  foot. 

If  you  have  trouble  germinating  the  seed,  try  the 
following  unorthodox  procedure :  Sow  the  seeds  in 
pans  of  milled  sphagnum  moss  which  has  been  prop- 
erly saturated.  Keep  the  medium  moist  for  about  two 
weeks  or  until  some  of  the  seeds  have  germinated. 
Then  forget  it.  Let  the  medium  become  completely 
dry  and  leave  it  dry  for  three  weeks.  Start  watering 
again  and  in  a  short  time,  all  the  seeds  will  sprout. 
Unbelievable?  Well,  try  it. 


HARVEST  SHOW  -  1970 

OCTOBER  3  AND  4  AT  MEMORIAL  HALL 


HE   PENNSYLVANIA  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY 


WILDFLOWERS  FOR  SUMMER  COLOR 


"Wildflowers"  to  most  gardeners  means  one  of  the 
lovely  spring  blossoms  of  the  woodland.  But  it 
shouldn't.  This  great  country  of  ours  offers  native 
perennials  which  produce  flowers  for  nearly  every 
other  kind  of  situation  during  all  of  the  fairly  tem- 
perate months.  Some  of  the  most  outstanding  of 
these  decorate  the  summer  garden. 

Stokesia  laevis,  for  example,  should  be  on  every 
Philadelphia  gardener's  want  list.  It  yields  lovely  blue 
or  white  flowers  somewhat  resembling  China  asters 
from  May  to  October  on  stems  ranging  from  6  to  24 
inches  high.  It  is  easily  raised  from  seed,  but  plants 
are  also  offered  by  many  sources.  Give  it  a  well- 
drained  site  in  full  sun  and  remove  the  old  flowers  to 
keep  it  blooming  all  season.  Though  native  to  the 
South,  it  has  proved  hardy  in  western  New  York  and 
should  have  no  trouble  in  our  area.  If  you're  in  doubt, 
give  it  the  slight  protection  of  a  big  boulder  or  bush 
to  the  North. 

As  a  companion  behind  blue  stokesia,  choose  Phlox 
'Miss  Lingard'.  This  old  white  form  is  still  to  be 
found  in  some  catalogs  and  has  several  advantages 
over  its  hybrid  sisters.  For  one,  it  begins  flowering 
in  early  June  here,  gives  some  repeat  bloom  during 
the  summer  if  not  left  to  go  to  seed.  For  another,  it 
is  usually  shorter  but  more  graceful  than  the  massive 
hybrids  and  has  especially  good  green  foliage.  It  may 
be  cataloged  as  P.  Carolina  or  P.  suffruticosa.  There 
are  a  number  of  colored  forms  of  this  species  too. 

Physostegia  virginiana  alba  is  another  good  summer 
native.  Like  its  better-known  pink  form,  it  is  us- 
ually found  in  damp,  sunny  spots  in  the  wild  but 
adapts  well  to  the  ordinary  garden  situation.  There 
too  its  habits  of  spreading  by  creeping  roots  is  easily 
kept  under  control.  It  is  much  less  rampant  than  the 
pink  type  and  stays  between  24  and  30  inches  high. 
The  spikes  of  good-sized  white  flowers  are  good  for 
cutting  and  contrast  well  with  the  many  daisies  of 
summer.  Nicknamed  obediant  flower,  physotegia 
should  be  in  every  arranger's  garden  since  the  indi- 
vidual florets  can  be  moved  to  face  any  direction  with- 
out harm. 

Butterfly-weed  {Asclepias  tuberosa)  will  take  the  hot- 
test, driest  spot  you  have  and  decorate  it  for  years 
with  an  ever-increasing  splash  of  color  which  may 
range  from  chrome  yellow  through  orange  to  red. 
Since  it  transplants  poorly,  raise  it  from  seed,  which 
is  widely  available. 

Another   neglected   summer   perennial    is    heliopsis. 


This  bright  yellow  cousin  of  the  sunflower  blooms  the 
first  summer  from  spring-sown  seed  and  cuts  well. 
It  has  a  branching  habit  which  is  much  easier  to  work 
into  the  garden  than  ordinary  sunflowers.  Seed  of 
several  varieties,  ranging  from  3  to  5  feet  high,  is 
available.  They  want  full  sun  but  must  not  suffer 
drought. 

For  the  lightly  shaded  spot  one  charming  bulbous 
native  will  bloom  from  May  into  November  if  kept 
picked  and  not  allowed  to  dry  out  overly.  Hypoxis 
hirsuta  has  grassy  foliage  perhaps  8  inches  high  and 
small  clusters  of  dime-sized  bright  yellow  star  flowers. 
Southern  dealers  in  native  material  offer  it  in  their 
spring  catalogs,  and  it  can  be  successfully  trans- 
planted then  although  bloom  will  begin  a  little  later 
than  with  established  plants.  It  wants  acid  soil. 

If  you  can  arrange  a  site  with  good  sun  all  morning 
but  shade  from  the  hot  afternoon  sun,  you  can  have 
plumy  bleedingheart  (Dicentra  eximia)  in  flower  from 
daffodil  time  until  Halloween.  It  wants  a  certain 
amount  of  humus  in  the  soil,  seems  to  do  best  with  an 
acid  reaction.  When  happy,  it  makes  great  fountains 
of  dainty  bluish-green  foliage  sometimes  as  high  as 
15  inches.  The  small  heart-shaped  flowers  are  borne 
in  loose  heads  in  shades  of  rose.  Too  much  sun  will 
wash  out  the  color  and  too  much  heat  discourages  all- 
summer  bloom.  Allowed  to  seed  itself,  it  is  one  of  the 
really  great  summer  decorations  for  the  half  shady 
garden. 

Although  they  have  no  colorful  flowers,  native  ferns 
are  great  decoratives  for  the  shady  summer  garden. 
Their  cool  green  note  and  gjraceful  foliage  is  just  what 
we  need  on  a  hot,  humid  day.  Generally  they  want 
humus-rich  soil  and  adequate  moisture.  Since  most 
produce  their  new  fronds  after  the  first  flush  of  spring 
flowers  is  through,  they  are  ideal  to  take  over  under 
deciduous  trees  where  early  bulbs  provide  the  first 
delight  or  where  species  like  Mertensia  virginica  quickly 
mature  and  disappear. 

When  adding  ferns  to  the  garden,  check  always  to 
make  sure  the  species  you  choose  is  not  a  rampant 
root  spreader.  Three  favorites  which  behave  them- 
selves are  maidenhair  fern  (Adiatum  pedatum),  mar- 
ginal shield  fern  {Dryopteris  marginalis)  and  Christmas 
fern  (Polystichum  acrostichoides) .  The  latter  two  are 
evergreen. 

We  have  only  scratched  the  surface.  The  list  of 
good  native  perennials  for  garden  use  ranges  from 
the  diminuitive  hepaticas  of  earliest  spring  to  the 
stately  liatris  of  fall.    They  deserve  your  attention. 
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An  Opportunity  for  Youth 
THE  PHS  Summer  Garden  Workshop 

The  object  of  the  garden  workshop  is  to  help  young 
people  develop  an  interest  in  horticulture  and  an  un- 
derstanding of  plant  growth.  The  workshop  is  de- 
signed to  provide  a  foundation  for  future  study  and 
leisure  time  activity  and  basic  training  for  part  or  full 
time  work  as  gardening  technicians.  Further,  it 
should  help  the  participants  to  understand  the  world 
around  them,  and  should  make  them  more  valuable 
citizens  of  the  communities  in  which  they  will  live 
as  adults. 

The  program  consists  primarily  of  planting,  grow- 
ing and  harvesting  vegetables  and  flowers.  Each  par- 
ticipant is  assigned  a  plot  of  ground  in  which  to  grow 
seeds  and  plants  provided  by  the  Society.  Discussions 
and  demonstrations  are  held  at  each  meeting  so  that 
the  reasons  for  the  techniques  used  can  be  explained. 

The  workshop  is  in  session  four  days  a  week  from 
9:00  a.m.  to  1:30  p.m.,  starting  on  June  29  and  con- 
tinuing through  August  28.  Some  Saturday  sessions 
are  held  in  May  in  June  for  early  planting. 

Some  of  the  special  skills  taught  include  propaga- 
tion, drying  flowers,  house  plant  care,  wreathmaking, 
flower  arranging,  making  seed  pictures  and  terrariums. 

The  garden  workshop  is  located  in  Chestnut  Hill 
on  the  grounds  of  the  Morris  Arboretum  in  the  area 
known  as  the  Farm.  It  is  on  Northwestern  Avenue 
between  Stenton  and  Germantown  Avenues,  within 
walking  distance  of  two  bus  lines.  A  large  barn  pro- 
vides work  space  for  indoor  projects  and  shelter  in 
rainy  or  very  hot  weather.  There  are  rest  rooms 
nearby. 

All  the  necessary  tools  and  equipment  are  provided. 
The  participants  bring  a  sandwich  lunch. 

Students  in  the  Junior  High  age  groups  are  chosen 
on  the  recommendation  of  Society  members,  social 
workers,  church,  synagogue,  or  school.  The  only  qual- 
ifications are  (1)  an  interest  in  gardening,  nature  and 
the  out-of-doors,  (2)  a  desire  to  participate  in  the  ac- 
tivities and  (3)  the  physical  and  emotional  ability  to 
do  so.  An  anticipated  summer  absence  of  more  than 
two  weeks  tends  to  render  a  candidate  ineligible. 

There  is  a  fee  of  $60  for  the  entire  session.  Partici- 
pants are  responsible  for  their  own  transportation. 
The  fee  may  be  waived  or  reduced  for  children  in 
financial  need,  and,  in  special  cases,  the  PHS  may 
subsidize  transportation  costs. 

All  applications  should  be  received  by  May  15, 
1970.  Interviews  will  be  held  on  scheduled  days  in 
April  and  May.  Additional  information  and  appli- 
cation forms  may  be  obtained  by  writing  or  calling 
the  Society  office  WA  2-4801. 


NEW  IN  THE  LIBRARY 

Bartrum     Douglas:     CLIMBING     PLANTS     AND 

SOME  WALL  SHRUBS. 
Brookes,  John :  ROOM  OUTSIDE 
Copp,  James  H. :  OUR  CHANGING  SOCIETY 
Darlington,     William:     RELIQUIAE     BALDWIN- 

lANA 
Hinds,    Harold    R. :    WILDFLOWERS    OF    CAPE 

COD 
Kerr,  Jessica:  SHAKESPEARE'S  FLOWERS 
Leighton.  Ann.:   EARLY  AMERICAN   GARDENS 
Ridge,  Antonia:   FOR  LOVE  OF  A   ROSE  i 

Savage,  Henry:  LOST  HERITAGE 
Shelter,  Stanyn  G. :  THE  KOMAROV  BOTANICAL 

INSTITUTE 
Wittwer,  S.  H. :  GREENHOUSE  TOMATOES 
Whyte,  William  H. :  THE  LAST  LANDSCAPE 
Whyttle,  Tyler:  THE  PLANT  HUNTERS 


LETTER  TO  THE  EDITOR 

Dear  Mrs.  Ballard: 

The  article  on  "Try  Herbs  Instead  of  Sprays"  in 
the  recent  issue  of  PHS  News  reminded  me  of  an  old 
practice  of  using  elderberry  as  an  insect  repellent. 
I  think  there  is  a  reference  to  this  in  an  old  National 
Geographic  Magazine  article.  Branches  of  the  elder- 
berry {Sambucus  canadensis)  were  laid  along  the  cab- 
bage rows  to  repel  insects. 

With  the  great  furor  against  insecticides,  repellents 
should  come  to  the  fore.  Up  to  now,  attitude  has 
been  against  repellents.  People  wanted  to  kill  the 
insects,  and  there  was  a  misconception  that  repelling 
them  would  increase  the  population.  Few  people  were 
aware  that  most  areas  were  saturated  with  the  maxi- 
mum insects  which  could  live  there,  and  repelling 
more  insects  into  any  area  would  just  as  effectively 
kill  them  as  poisoning  them.  The  time  seems  to  be 
ripe  for  the  introduction  of  some  effective  repellents. 
Repellents  should  in  addition  be  more  effective  against 
some  of  the  worst  pests  which  come  to  lay  eggs,  not 
eat. 

Sincerely, 

M.  M.  Brubaker 

Who  else  knows  of  some  "old"  practices  that  would 
be  helpful  to  today's  gardeners?  —  Ed. 


ALEXANDER  MacLEOD 
1880  - 1970 

Chairman,  Private  Growers,  Philadelphia  Flower 
Show  Inc.  1927-45 

President,    National   Association    of    Gardeners 
1927 

Council,   Pennsylvania   Horticultural   Society 
1932-52 


Activities:  May-June 

Members  Evenings 

Cocktails  in  the  Board  Room  at  6  p.m.;   buffet  at  6:45; 
program  at  7:30.    Reservations  are   required  for  both  the 
i    buffet    ($3.50)    and  the  program,   for  ivhich    there   is   no 
charge.   Non-members  if  room  permits.   Guest  fee  $3.00. 

FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES  FOR  THE  DELA- 
WARE VALLEY  —  Tuesday,  May  12. 

The  evening  will  be  devoted  to  a  panel  discussion 
about  the  what,  how  and  when  of  successful  fruit  and 
vegetable  growing.  The  audience  will  have  plenty  of 
opportunities  to  ask  questions  of  the  panel  of  experts 
and  to  contribute  their  own  ideas  and  experiences. 

Moderator:    Hans  Zutter, 

Head,  Fruits  &  Vegetables  Section 
Ambler  Campus,  Temple  University 

Panelists    Mrs.  George  A.  Reed,  Jr., 

Julia  L.  Morris,  Horticultural  Librarian, 
PHS 

WALKING    TOUR    OF    SOCIETY    HILL    GAR- 
DENS —  Tuesday,  June  9 

A  number  of  fine  private  gardens  in  Society  Hill 
will  be  open  from  4  to  7  p.m.  for  PHS  members  and 
their  guests.  As  is  usual  for  all  Members  Evenings, 
registration  is  required.  Registrants  will  be  sent  a 
list  of  the  gardens  to  be  visited. 

Cocktails  and  buffet  will  be  served  in  the  PHS 
headquarters  starting  at  6  p.m.  There  is  no  fee  for 
the  garden  visits,  but  the  usual  amount  will  be  charg- 
ed for  the  buffet.  This  evening  will  be  the  final  Mem- 
bers Evening  of  the  1969-70  season. 

Lectures 

Members  may  bring  guests  to  these  programs  which  are 
open  without  charge  to  the  public. 

BONSAI  —  Thursday  evening.  May  21,  8  p.m. 

The  bonsai  exhibit  at  the  Philadelphia  Spring 
Flower  Show  was  one  of  the  most  popular.  Hundreds 
of  admiring  visitors  asked  questions  of  the  constantly 
attending  members  of  the  Pennsylvania  Bonsai  So- 
ciety, the  group  which  staged  the  display. 

Now,  PHS  members  will  have  the  opportunity 
to  learn  some  of  the  how  and  why  of  this  fascinating 
horticultural  art.  John  Naka,  President  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Bonsai  Society  and  one  of  the  foremost  bonsai 
growers  in  the  United  States  will  be  the  guest  speak- 
er. 

Tours 

ENGLAND,  SCOTLAND  AND  IRELAND  —  June 
11  to  July  1. 

Special  visits  to  famous  houses  and  gardens.  The 
National  Flower  Arrangement  Competitions  at  Sol- 
ihull, special  receptions  and  invitations.  Call  WA  2- 
4801  for  details  and  reservation  blank. 


RESERVATIONS 

Register  by  using  the  clip-out  coupon.  Please  enclose  check 
and  mail  to  325  Walnut  Street,  Phila.,  Pa.  19106.  Registrations 
accepted  in  the  order  received;  confirmation  by  post  card. 

Members  Evening,  Tuesday,  May  12 
D  Buffet,  $3.50       n  Guest  Fee,  $3.00        D     Program  Only 

Members  Evening,  Tuesday,  June  9 

n  Buffet,  $3.50        n  Guest  Fee,  $3.00  Q  Tour  only 

(Payment   required   for  guests  on  tour) 

Enclosed  is  $  to  cover    Members   Evenings 

guests 

Name  

Address       

Telephone       


A  MID-DAY  BORDER 

in  the  garden  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  Rowland  TImms 

Primula  Sieboldii,  P.  veris  (common  cowslip),  Polemon- 
ium  caeruleum  (Jacob's  Ladder),  Potentilla  rupestris,  Or- 
nithogalum  nutans  (Star  Of  Bethlehem),  Convallaria  ma- 
jalis  (Lily  of  the  Valley),  Iris  Tiffy,  /.  Velvet  Caper,  Deut- 
zia  nivalis.  Azalea  Delaware  Valley,  Ipheion  uniflorum.  At- 
meria  maritima  (Sea  Thrift),  Rosa  spinossima  alba.  Pelar- 
gonium domesticum,  Amsonia  tabernaemontana,  Camassia 
quamash,  Hesperis  matronalis  ( Sweet  Rocket ) ,  Tulip  White 
Giant,  Daffodil  Silver  Chimes,  Daffodil  Finch,  Daffodil 
Pueblo,  Daffodil  Cushendall,  Pansies,  Johnny  jump-ups, 
Asperula  odorata  (Sweet  woodruff),  Dicentra  eximia  (wild 
bleedingheart),  Myosotis  scorpioides  (common  forget-me- 
not),  Bellis  perennis  (English  daisies),  Petunia  Snow,  Scil- 
la  hispanica  alba,  Lamium  maculatum  alba,  Ajuga  repants 
(Bugleweed)  Aquilegia  canandensis  (Columbine),  Cheiran- 
thus  cheiri  (wallflower) 


Flower  Shows  on  the  PHS  Calendar 

Saturday  May  23 
Delaware  Valley  Iris  Show 

Saturday  and  Sunday :  June  13  and  14 
Philadelphia  Rose  Show 

Saturday  and  Sunday:  June  27  and  28 

Mid-Atlantic  Regional  Lily  Show 

Saturday,  July  18 
Philadelphia  Area  Day  Lily  Show 

All  these  shows  will  be   staged  at   PHS   Head- 
quarters. Admission  is  free.  Be  sure  to  come. 
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GARDEN  VISITS 

Sunday,  May   17,   1970  -  2  to  5  p.m. 

Three  gardens  in  the  Swarthmore  area  will  be 
open  to  PHS  members  and  their  guests.  Visitors  are 
requested  not  to  arrive  at  any  garden  before  2  p.m. 
and  to  leave  promptly  at  5.  The  gardens  will  be  open 
regardless  of  the  weather  and  may  be  visited  in  any 
order.  Members  may  bring  up  to  three  guests  for 
whom  they  will  be  asked  to  pay  $4.00  each.  There  is 
no  charge  for  PHS  members.  (A  family  or  contribu- 
ting membership  admits  all  members  of  an  immediate 
family  group.) 

WATCH  FOR  PHS  GARDEN  SIGNS. 

A  map  showing  the  three  gardens  in  their  relationship 
to  Baltimore  Pike  is  available  from  the  PHS  office.  Call 
WA  2-4801  for  a  copy. 


Dr.  &  Mrs.  John  C.  Wister 

735  Harvard  Avenue,  Swarthmore 

Take  Baltimore  Pike,  or  Route  No.  1,  to  Route 
320  —  turn  South  through  Swarthmore  on  Chester 
Road  (Rt  320)  under  the  railroad  to  Harvard  Ave. 
(2.8  mi  from  Rt.  No.  1  —  .1  mi.  from  Baltimore  Pike) 
Turn  right  on  Harvard  Avenue  .1  mi.  The  Wister 
Garden  is  on  the  right  behind  the  link  chain  fence. 
Park  on  Harvard  Avenue.  Do  not  drive  in. 


Mrs.  Philip  C.  Snow 

114  Stratford  Road,  Wallingford 

Retrace  to  Baltimore  Pike  —  continue  South  on 
same  .9  mi.  to  Turner  Road.  Turn  South  on  Turner 
Road  .8  mi.  to  railroad,  do  not  cross.  Make  sharp  left 
onto  Rodgers  Lane  to  first  left  turn  (.1  mi),  then  first 
right  (Sherwood  Lane)  continue  around  circle  coming 
onto  Stratford.  Mrs.  Snow's  garden  is  the  last  on  the 
right.  When  leaving  continue  ahead  to  complete  the 
circle  coming  out  on  Rodgers  Lane. 


Mr.  &  Mrs.  E.  A.  Charriot 
Hilltop   Road,   Moylan-Rose   Valley 

Retrace  to  Baltimore  Pike  —  turn  south  to  Route 
252  (.7  mi.)  turn  South  on  Rt.  252  to  Possum  Hollow 
Rd.  (.9  mi.)  Possum  Hollow  Rd.  is  immediately  after 
crossing  the  railroad,  and  also  the  first  traffic  light 
after  Baltmore  Pike.  Turn  right  on  Possum  Hollow 
.7  mi.  to  Rabbit  Run  —  Turn  left  to  fork  (.1  mi.)  take 
right  branch-Hilltop  Rd.  The  Chariott's  garden  is 
last  on  right. 


SPRING  PLANT  SALES 
IN  THE  DELAWARE  VALLEY 

HERB  SALE  —  Swarthmore  Garden  Club 

Saturday,  May  2  10:00  a.m.  to  1  p.m. 
At:  Women's  Club  of  Swarthmore,  118  Park  Avenue 
ANNUAL  PLANT  SALE— Providence  Garden  Club 

Wednesday,  May  6  10:00  a.m.  to  3:30  p.m. 
At :  Tyler  Arboretum,  Lima,  Pa.  off  Route  352 
ANNUAL  AZALEA   SALE— Wayne  United 

Methodist  Men 

Thursday,  May  7  6:00  p.m.  to  10:00  p.m. 

Friday,  May  8  8:00  a.m.  to  8:00  p.m. 

Saturday,  May  9  8:00  a.m.  to  Noon 
At :  Wayne  United  Methodist  Church,  S.  Wayne  Ave., 
ANNUAL  PLANT  SALE  —  Temple  University  De- 
partment of  Horticulture 

Tuesday,  May  12  10:00  a.m.  to  3:00  p.m. 
At:  Ambler  Campus,  Ambler,  Pa. 
ANNUAL   ROSE  CARNIVAL   PLANT   SALE   — 

Germantown  Hospital 

Wednesday,  May  13  10:00  a.m.  to  3:00  p.m. 
At:  Home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hugh  S.  Maher,  212  E. 

Gowen  Ave. 

ANNUAL  HERB  SALE  —  Philadelphia  Unit  Herb 

Society  of  America 

Thursday,  May  14  10.00  a.m.  to  2:00  p.m. 
At :  The  Barn  of  Mr.  &  Mrs.  George  Reed,  Jr.,  Bodine 

Road,  Malvern  off  route  401 
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WILDFLOWERS  FOR  LATE  SEASON  GARDENS 


September  may  seem  far  away,  but  if  you  want 
color  in  the  garden  after  Labor  Day,  now  is  the  time 
to  do  the  necessary  planting.  Among  the  best  for  such 
purposes  are  several  native  plants.  Given  the  proper 
site  and  a  good  start  by  careful  planting,  they  will 
take  care  of  themselves  while  you  play  this  summer. 
When  you  return  to  the  routine  next  fall,  they'll  be 
there  to  welcome  you  with  a  riot  of  color  lasting  in 
i  many  cases  right  up  to  frost. 

Almost  any  of  these  will  do  well  in  ordinary  garden 
situations  if  the  gardener  is  around  to  tend  to  their 

!  wants.  But  we  are  assuming  that  they  will  have  to 
endure  neglect  this  summer.  Thus,  putting  them  in 
the  correct  site  is  of  paramount  importance.  Many 
are  available  from  dealers  in  native  plant  material. 
Most  may  also  be  raised  from  seed  but  of  course  will 
seldom  blossom  until  their  second  season  if  they  are 
perennials.  Remember  too  that  keeping  seed  from 
forming  by  removing  old  flowers  prolongs  the  bloom 

:  period  of  nearly  all. 

For  the  dry  sunny  spot  any  of  the  liatris  are  a  won- 
derful choice.  Heights  may  range  from  a  few  feet  to 
6-foot  towers.  With  time  they  increase  into  great 
clumps,  and  a  selection  of  various  species  will  give 
t  color  from  August  into  November.  While  the  more 
common  varieties  are  rose-purple,  the  white  types 
breed  true  from  seed  and  are  a  glorious  accompani- 
ment for  chrysanthemums.  All  transplant  well  in  the 
spring. 

i  Pearly  everlasting  (Anaphalis  margaritacea)  will 
'  take  really  barren  soil  and  provides  a  wooly-white 
note  late  into  the  fall.  If  cut  before  maturity,  the 
daisy-like  heads  will  open  and  stay  pretty  for  dried 
bouquets.  Merely  tie  the  stems  together  in  bunches 
and  hang  upside  down  in  the  garage  until  needed. 
Plants  will  range  from  24  to  36  inches  high. 

Many  perennial  asters  are  less  than  neat  and  need 

replanting  every  few  years  to  stay  healthy.     A.  lin- 

;  ariifolius  is  a  grand  exception.    A  non-creeper,  it  studs 

j  its  15-inch  bushes  with  small  violet  ray  flowers  around 

'  yellow  centers  in  late  summer  and  fall.    It  wants  full 

sun,  even  looks  pretty  in  the  rock  garden. 


In  full  sun  don't  overlook  the  rudbeckias.  We  are 
still  partial  to  the  old-fashioned  Golden  Glow,  a  double 
form  of  R.  laciniata,  but  there  are  numerous  other 
forms  available  both  as  plants  and  from  seed.  The 
gloriosa  daisies  belong  here.  And  do  try  some  echi- 
nacea. These  latter  coneflowers  have  white  or  purply 
rays  instead  of  the  yellows  of  the  rudbeckias  and  are 
often  cataloged  with  them. 

Pour  late-flowering  American  annuals  are  worth 
considering  for  the  sunny  garden.  Started  from  seed, 
they  can  be  safely  left  to  their  own  devices  and  will 
hit  their  stride  in  September  and  October.  Star-of- 
Texas  (Xanthisma  texanum)  bears  yellow  daisies, 
Tahoka  daisy  {Aster  tanacetijolia)  has  lavender-blue 
rays  and  yellow  centers  while  lazy  daisy  {Aphanoste- 
phus  skirrobasis)  is  white  with  a  yellow  disk.  All 
grow  around  2  feet  high,  will  bloom  until  hard  frost 
if  kept  picked.  Dahlborg  daisy  {Thymophylla  tenui- 
loba)  makes  8-inch  high  mounds  of  dainty  foliage 
covered  with  small  yellow  daisies  and  is  perfect  for 
edging  such  a  garden. 

If  you  have  a  grove  of  dogwood,  get  a  start  of  white 
snakeroot  (Eupatorium  rugosum).  Its  36-inch  high 
heads  of  tiny  white  flowers  contrast  delightfully  with 
the  deep  red  color  of  the  fall  dogwood  leaves.  It  will 
flower  in  much  shade,  can  compete  with  the  tree's 
roots  even  close  to  the  trunk  and  is  a  lovely  filler  for 
bouquets  of  stiiT  zinnias.  Extra  volunteer  seedlings 
are  easily  weeded  out  in  spring. 

Another  late-flowering  native  for  shade  is  Cimicifuga 
americana  (fairy-candles).  Its  spikes  of  small  white 
flowers  range  from  3  to  5  feet.  C.  racemosa  (black 
cohosh)  blooms  a  bit  earlier,  has  a  rank  scent  and 
may  reach  8  feet.  Both  want  acid  soil  with  humus 
content. 

For  moist  spots  there  are  even  more  possibilities. 
The  heleniums  produce  masses  of  small  daisies  in 
yellow,  orange  and  reddish  shades.  Bruno  is  a  par- 
ticularly dazzling  variety.  These  hardy  natives  want 
sun,  will  do  beautifully  in  the  garden  but  must  not 
suflfer  summer  drought.  Plant  them  in  depressions 
where  water  collects  in  storms. 

(Continued  on  page  2,  column  1) 
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WILDFLOWERS-(confd.) 

In  light  shade  the  closed  gentian  {Gentiana  andrewsij 
adds  a  fine  late  blue  touch  to  any  low  spot  with  rich 
soil  which  does  not  dry  out.  It  is  much  easier  than 
most  members  of  its  family,  but  slug  bait  is  a  good 
protection.  There  is  a  white  form  of  this  which  is 
even  showier. 

Lobelia  siphililica  (great  blue  lobelia)  makes  spires 
of  blue  about  3  feet  tall  and  will  take  plenty  of  sun 
but  demands  damp  feet.  It  too  has  a  white  form.  The 
related  cardinal  flower  (L.  cardinalis)  is  trickier  to 
cultivate  but  well  worth  the  trouble  with  its  blazing 
red  spikes  sometimes  4  feet  tall.  It  insists  on  half 
shade  and  acid  soil  which  never  dries  out.  Along  the 
edges  of  slow  streams  and  ponds  it  was  one  of 'the 
wonders  of  the  American  flora  before  civilization  took 
over. 

Hardy  ageratum  {Eupaiorium  coelestinum)  will 
endure  ordinary  garden  situations,  but  does  much 
better  in  sunny  damp  places.  Its  flat  heads  of  small 
bluish  flowers  around  2  feet  tall  do  indeed  resemble 
ageratum.  This  can  be  a  root  spreader,  but  its  misty 
blue  note  in  fall  is  worth  any  needed  weeding. 

Finally,  climbing  aconite  {Acontium  uncinatum)  is 
a  curiosity  for  damp  half-shaded  spots  that  never 
fails  to  elicit  questions  from  those  who  notice  it.  It 
produces  blue  hooded  flowers  in  late  summer  and  fall. 
Since  its  weak  stems  cannot  stand  upright,  it  is  best 
planted  to  the  north  of  a  clump  of  sweet  pepperbush 
(clethra).  Using  the  bush  as  a  support,  it  often  dis- 
plays its  flowers  several  feet  above  the  ground  which 
thoroughly  confuses  the  uninitiated  who  pass  by. 


RECOMMENDED  READING 

The  Environmental  Handbook  edited  by  Garrett 
De  Bell,  prepared  for  the  first  National  Environmental 
Teach-In.  This  paperback  handbook  focuses  on  some 
of  the  major  problems  of  our  deteriorating  environ- 
ment, explains  the  nature  of  ecology  and  —  more  im- 
portantly, suggests  action  that  can  be  taken  right  now 
by  communities  and  individuals. 

Copies  of  the  Handbook  are  available  at  the  PHS 
sales  counter  and  can  be  mailed  to  members  on  receipt 
of  their   check    for   $1.05. 


Activities:  June 

Members  Evenings 

WALKING    TOUR    OF    SOCIETY    HILL    GAR- 
DENS —  Tuesday,  June  9 

A  number  of  fine  private  gardens  in  Society  Hill 
will  be  open  from  4  to  7  p.m.  for  PHS  members  and 
their  guests.  As  is  usual  for  all  Members  Evenings, 
registration  is  required.  Registrants  will  be  sent  a 
list  of  the  gardens  to  be  visited. 

Cocktails  and  buffet  will  be  served  in  the  PHS 
headquarters  starting  at  6  p.m.  There  is  no  fee  for 
the  garden  visits,  but  the  usual  amount  will  be  charg- 
ed for  the  buffet. 


Lectures 

LILIES  AND  THEIR  CULTURE— Saturday,  June 
27,  3  :00  p.m. 

In  conjunction  with  the  Mid-Atlantic  Regional  Lily 
Show,  Dr.  Richard  K.  Eighty,  Editor  of  the  Bulle- 
tin of  the  North  American  Lily  Society,  will  give  an 
illustrated  talk.    Admission   free. 


Clinics  (PHS  Members  only) 

PLANT  PHOTOGRAPHY  FOR  PLEASURE  AND 
PROFIT  —  Saturday,  July  11,  10  a.m.  -  12  noon. 

Conducted  by  Derek  Fell,  Advertising  Manager  for 
W.  Atlee  Burpee  Co.,  this  clinic  will  consist  of  an 
illustrated  presentation  including  a  "Calendar  of 
Color"  showing  how  it  is  possible  to  make  plant  pho- 
tography a  year  round  activity.  Included  will  be  dis- 
cussion of  essential  and  non-essential  equipment,  how 
the  world's  great  plant  photographers  work,  and  how 
best  to  photograph  flowers,  shrubs  and  trees,  fruits 
and  vegetables,  gardens  and  wildflowers.  The  em- 
phasis will  be  on  color  photography. 

Weather  permitting,  time  will  be  allowed  for  a  prac- 
tice session  in  the  PHS  garden.  Advance  registration 
is  required.    Fee  $2.50. 


Flower  Shows  on  the  PHS  Calendar 

Saturday  and  Sunday:  June  13  and  14 

Philadelphia  Rose  Show 

Saturday  and  Sunday:  June  27  and  28 

Mid-Atlantic  Regional  Lily  Show 

Saturday,  July  18 
Philadelphia  Area  Day  Lily  Show 


1970  SPRING  FLOWER  SHOW 
CHALLENGE  CLASS  ENTRY  FORM 

Clip  and  mail  to  PHS.  325  Walnut  Street 

Philadelphia,  Pa.  19106 


n     Begonia  semperflorens,    (novice  class) 

Supplied  in  September 
□     Calendula  seed,  challenge  class 

Supplied  at  time  entry  is  made 
n     Geranium  seed,  challenge  ckss 

Supplied  at  time  entry  is  made 
D     Pol   for   miniature   geranium 

Supplied  in  September 
n     Grape  ivy  with  basket 

Supplied  in  June 

Name      


$1.50 
.50 
.50 
1.25 
1.25 


RESERVATIONS 

Register  by  using  the  clip-out  coupon.  Please  enclose  cheek 
and  mail  to  325  Walnut  Street,  Phila..  Pa.  19106.  Registrations 
accepted  in  the  order  received;  confirmation  by  post  card. 

Members  Evening,  Tuesday,  June  9 

n  Buffet.  $3.50        n  Guest  Fee,  $3.00  O  Tour  only 

(Payment  required  for  guests  on  tour) 

D     Photography  Clinic,  Saturday,  July  11,  $2.50 

Enclosed  is  $ to  cover   Members  Evening 

Photography  Clinic 

guests 


Address 


Na 


Address 


Amount    enclosed 


Telephone 


1970  PHILADELPHIA  FLOWER  AND  GARDEN  SHOW 
HORTICULTURAL  CLASSES 


The  horticultural  classes  have  been  planned  so  that 
there  is  a  class  for  all  types  of  container  grown  plants 
on  each  day  that  the  horticultural  entries  are  staged. 
Entries  will  be  made  on  March  6th,  9th  and  12th.  A 
brief  outline  of  the  classes  is  given  below  so  that  ex- 
hibitors can  start  planning  now.  The  schedule  with 
complete  information  will  be  ready  in  the  fall. 

BULBS:  Narcissus:  trumpet  -  Mt.  Hood,  large- 
cupped  Edward  Buxton,  tazetta  -  Cragford,  (8"  bulb 
pan)  ;  Tulip:  Peach  Blossom,  (8"  bulb  pan)  ;  grape 
hyacinth  -  early  giant,  (6"  bulb  pan)  ;  Hyacinth:  Bis- 
mardk,  (8"  bulb  pan)  ;  Lilium:  Enchantment,  (6"  pot). 

HANGING  CONTAINERS:  Flowering  plant(s) 
and  foliage  plant (s). 

MINIATURES:  Orchid,  geranium  (container  pro- 
vided), gloxinia. 

COLLECTIONS:  Window  sills*:  Plants  suitable 
for  a  sunny  window  sill ;  for  a  shady  window  sill ;  for 
plants  of  the  same  family.  Greenhouses* :  Orchids, 
Plants  for  a  cool,  medium  or  warm  greenhouse. 

MINIATURE  GARDENS+:  Alpine;  Succulent; 
Landscape  or  Garden. 

EXHIBITS  REQUIRING  SPECIAL  STAGING: 

Plant(s)  for  terrace  decoration-i-  -  single  container; 
Terrarium-f- ;  Strawberry  jar  -  (a)  container  up  to  12" 
(b)  container  over  12"  high. 


FORCED  BRANCHES 

SPECIMEN  PLANTS:  Foliage  plant(s)  flowering 
or  fruiting  plant (s)  ;  espalier,  woody  plants  trained  on 
a  portable  frame  or  trellis  -  (a)  foliage,  (b)  flowering 
or  fruiting;  begonia;  alpine  plant,  from  seed  or  cut- 
ting ;  ivy  or  other  plant  material  trained  on  three  di- 
mensional form ;  herb  -  (a)  trained,  (b)  informally 
grown ;  plants  in  separate  containers  grown  as  a  pair ; 
vine  or  climber  trained  on  a  form  ;  gesneriad ;  orchid ; 
rock  garden  plant  (must  be  in  possession  of  exhibitor 
for  six  months)  ;  standard  -  (a)  flowering,  (b)  foliage; 
azalea  in  bloom  -  (a)  trained,  (b)  informally  grown; 
orchid  grown  on  bark  or  tree  fern ;  Begonia  semper- 
florens (novice  class)  ;  calendulas  and  geraniums 
(challenge  classes)  from  seed ;  grape  ivy  (challenge 
class)  ;  forced  herbaceous  pereimial. 

NEW  FOR  1971:  Plant  grown  under  fluorescent 
light ;  An  Apartment  Balcony*  -  plant  material  suit- 
able for  4'  X  6'  balcony. 

*  May  be  grown  and  shown  by  a  club  or  up  to  three 
exhibitors. 

+  Plants  need  not  have  been  grown  by  exhibitor,  but 
must  be  planted  by  exhibitor. 
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PESTICIDES  AND  PESTICIDE  CONTAINERS 

Disposing  of  unused  pesticides  and  of  empty  pesti- 
cide containers  is  a  real  problem.  Heretofore,  many 
conscientious  gardeners  have  bought  and  used,  at  one 
time  or  another,  at  least  one  of  the  "DIRTY  8". 
(aldrin,  chlordane,  DDT,  dieldrin,  endrin,  heptachlor, 
lindane  and  toxaphane).  Now,  most  of  us  prefer  to 
keep  our  bugs  in  check  with  malathion,  methoxychlor 
and  Sevin,  or  with  those  old  botanical  standbys,  nico- 
tine sulfate,  pyrethrum  and  rotenone. 

The  unused  chemicals  cannot  be  abandoned.  They, 
and  the  empty  containers  are  YOUR  RESPONSI- 
BILITY, and  a  weighty  one  at  that.  So  far,  the  only 
safe  and  satisfactory  way  to  get  rid  of  either  and  both 
is  by  incineration  at  1300  degrees.  We  know  of  only 
one  facility  in  the  Delaware  Valley  capable  of  such 
temperatures. 

We  have  two  suggestions : 

1.  If  you  have  a  crawl  space  in  your  cellar  where 
no  one  goes,  store  them  there.  In  due  time,  there 
will  be  more  places  equipped  for  disposal  job.  Put 
them  in  heavy  plastic  bags,  clearly  marked. 

2.  Bring  them  to  PHS  headquarters,  carefully  pack- 
aged in  heavy  plastic  bags.  (Glass  containers 
must  be  packed  is  cardboard  containers.)  We  will 
take  them  to  the  incinerator. 

DO  NOT  pour  unused  insecticides  down  the  drain. 

DO  NOT  throw  empty  containers  or  unused  chemi- 
cals in  the  trash  can. 

From  now  on,  READ  the  label  before  you  buy. 
Know  what  you  are  using,  and  why,  and  remember 
that  healthy  plants  do  not  attract  insects  the  way 
under-fertilized,  drought-weakened  ones  seem   to  do. 


THE  PHS  GARDEN  CLUB 

Maintaining  the  18th  Century  Garden  adjacent  to 
the  Society's  headquarters  at  325  Walnut  Street  is  a 
responsibility  which  the  Pennsylvania  Horticultural 
Society  undertook  when  it  moved  into  its  spacious 
and  attractive  building  in  the  Independence  National 
Historical  Park. 

The  weekly  maintenance  is  satisfying  for  those  who 
keep  the  garden  in  show  condition  from  spring  to 
autumn.  The  agenda  includes  practical  work  (plant- 
ing, weeding,  dead-heading,  etc.),  sipping  iced  tea,  and 
conversing  with  tourists. 

We  have  a  PHS  Garden  Club  which  meets  every 
Wednesday  to  do  the  garden  work. 

WHY  NOT  JOIN  TODAY?  Call  the  office,  WA  2- 
4802  for  a  membership  application.  President  Ann 
McPhail  will  be  glad  to  welcome  new  members. 


A  BEAUTIFUL  GARDEN  IN  JEOPARDY 

The  azalea  garden  at  Friends  Hospital  is  directly 
in  the  path  of  Interstate  95,  a  federally  aided  highway 
project. 

Has  the  time  come  yet  where  the  preservation  of 
such  a  unique  place  —  well  maintained  open  space  in 
the  Northeast  section  of  the  city  —  is  more  important 
than  another  super  road?  If  you  think  so,  and  we 
hope  you  do,  write  and  tell  your  senators  and  your 
representatives  in  Congress  and  in  the  State  Legisla- 
ture.   In  addition,  write  to : 

Mr.  Maurice  Goddard,  Secretary 
Department  of  Forests  and  Waters 
Harrisburg,  Pa.  17120 

The  exact  route  of  the  highway  must  be  finally  ap- 
proved by  the  Department  of  Transportation.  As 
part  of  the  review,  the  project  will  be  examined  in 
relationship  to  public  parks,  recreation  areas  and  wild- 
life refuges  pursuant  to  Section  4(f)  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  Act. 


STAKING  TOAAATOES 

As  more  and  more  homeowners  develop  vegetable 
gardens,  the  Society  receives  an  increasing  number 
of  inquiries  about  staking  tomatoes.  A  gardener  who 
is  trying  to  feed  his  family  from  a  minimal  plot  is 
jealous  of  the  space  taken  up  by  an  untrained,  un- 
pruned  tomato  plant.  And  the  horticulturist  with  a 
passion  for  neatness  and  excellence  cannot  abide  the 
sight  of  leaves  and  fruit  on  the  ground. 

Whatever  the  reason  for  the  question,  the  answer 
is  easy.  Staking  tomatoes  requires  only  the  most  rudi- 
mentary knowledge,  a  little  observation,  and  a  small 
degree  of  perseverance.  Begin  by  setting  the  stakes 
firmly  in  place  about  three  feet  apart  in  each  direction 
and  planting  a  tomato  seedling  at  the  foot  of  each  of 
them.  The  stakes  can  be  anything  from  plant  poles 
to  cedar  lath,  as  long  as  they  protrude  five  or  six  feet 
above  the  surface.  For  best  appearance  they  should 
be  uniform  in  shape,  height  and  distance  from  one 
another,  and  all  should  be  vertical. 

Ties  can  be  made  of  coarse  string,  rafifia  or  strips 
of  cloth.  As.  in  the  staking  of  any  plant,  the  tie  should 
be  wound  once  around  the  stake  and  a  second  time 
around  the  stem,  leaving  room  for  the  stem  to  grow 
as  big  as  your  thumb.  Idealy,  ties  should  be  six  inches 
to  a  foot  apart  along  the  length  of  the  stake. 

Pruning  consists  of  removing  all  suckers  as  they 
form,  leaving  a  single  stem  to  be  tied  to  the  stake. 
The  suckers  appear  in  the  leaf  axils  (the  crotches 
where  the  leaves  join  the  stem).  They  are  easily  dis- 
tinquishable  from  the  flower  stalks,  which  develop 
on  the  stem  between  the  leaves. 

Careful  staking,  combined  with  regular  fertilizing, 
(2  tablespoons  of  5-10-5  or  4-8-4  mixed  into  the  soil 
one  week  after  planting,  and  again  in  mid-July)  and 
pest  control  (use  tomato  or  vegetable  dust  every  week 
to  ten  days)  will  produce  larger  and  fuller  fruit  than 
uncontrolled  growing.  It  also  improves  appearance 
and  avoids  waste. 

Once  you  have  started  controlling  your  tomato 
plants,  you  will  find  numerous  variations  and  refine- 


ments. Some  growers  remove  all  leaves  touching  the 
ground  to  prevent  contamination  from  soil  borne  or- 
ganisms. Some  remove  leaves  shading  the  fruit  to 
hasten  ripening.  Some  train  two  or  three  stems  in- 
stead of  one.  Some  tie  their  plants  to  trellises  or  lat- 
tices instead  of  poles.  A  recent  article  on  the  subject 
suggests  letting  the  suckers  below  the  flower  clus- 
ters develop  two  leaves  before  pinching  out  the  grow- 
ing tip.  This  is  thought  to  supply  more  nourishment 
for  the  developing  fruits.  Perhaps  the  most  impor- 
tant thing  is  to  take  enough  care  so  that  you  can 
be  proud  of  your  plants  and  your  tomatoes. 


SUGGESTED  READING 

PAMPHLETS 

Available  for  use  in  the  library  or  from  : 

The  Pennsylvania  State  University 
College  of  Agriculture,  Extension  Service 
University   Park,  Pennsylvania   16802 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
Home  and  Garden  Bulletins 
Washington,  D.C. 

Penn  State 

Growing  Good  Vegetable  Plants 
Garden  Soil  Management 
Growing  Garden  Tomatoes 
The  Home  Vegetable  Garden 
Vegetable  Varieties  for  Pennsylvania 
Asparagus  in  the  Home  Garden 
Prevent  Vegetable  Diseases 

USD  A  Bulletin  # 

Growing  Vegetables  in  Town  and  City  7 

Suburban  and  Farm  Vegetable  Gardens  9 

BOOKS 

Carleton,  R.  M. :  VEGETABLES  OF  TODAY'S 
GARDENS 

Knott,  J.  E.:  HANDBOOK  FOR  VEGE- 
TABLE GROWERS 

Pellegrini,  A.  M. :  THE  FOOD  LOVER'S  GAR- 
DEN 


PHS    News    is    published    monthly    by    the    Pennsylvania    Horti- 
cultural   Society,   325   Walnut   Street,    Philadelphia,    Pa.    19106. 

Subscription  —  $5.00   per  year   -   single  copies  50<( 

Second  class  postage  paid  at  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Send  form  3579  to  PHS  News.  325  Walnut  St..  Phila.,  Pa.  19106 


NOTES  FROM  THE  LIBRARY 

Before  leaving  on  vacation  please  make  sure  you 
return  books  checked  out  of  the  PHS  library. 

Horticultural  books  go  out  of  print  sooner  than 
most  general  library  material.  Once  out  of  print  they 
are  hard  to  replace.  The  PHS  Library  Committee  has 
decided  that  certain  of  these  out  of  print  books  will 
be  used  as  reference  material  and  will  not  circulate. 
Members  need  not  worry  about  the  lack  of  reading 
material  on  any  particular  subject.  The  library  is 
keeping  up  to  date  with  recent  publications  and  is  the 
most  complete  in  the  Delaware  Valley. 

Library  hours  during  July  and  August  will  be 
9  to  5  on  weekdays.  The  Tuesday  evening  hours  will 
resume  in  September. 

INDOOR  GARDENING  FUN  by  R.  Milton  Carleton, 
Reilly  and  Lee  Books,  Chicago,  85  pp.,  1970 
Illustrations   by   Novie   Moffat    Ahrenhold 

Parents  and  teachers  will  enjoy  trying  the  proj- 
ects listed  in  this  book  as  much  as  the  children  for 
whom  they  are  intended.  With  clearly  illustrated  di- 
rections each  project  takes  the  child  one  step  further 
in  understanding  how  and  why  plants  grow.  The 
sensible  explanations  will  spark  the  child's  imagina- 
tion and  curiosity.  The  projects  are  designed  to  show 
results  quickly.  The  child  takes  the  responsibility  for 
the  project  in  caring  for  the  seeds  or  plants  he  has 
started.  He  observes  the  miracle  of  plant  growth  and 
development  and  sees  Nature  at  work  first  hand. 

This  experience  is  no  longer  common  in  every 
child's  life  as  ii  once  was.  With  the  growing  concern 
about  the  environment,  every  child  needs  to  appreciate 
the  important  role  plants  play  in  regard  to  human 
existence.  This  book  provides  a  most  pleasurable  way 
for  children  to  learn  by  doing.  The  projects  require 
easily  obtainable  material.  They  are  designed  for  year 
round  use  indoors,  and  range  from  learning  why  fhe 
roots  of  seeds  grow  down  and  the  stems  grow  up  to 
projects  on  layering  and  grafting. 

The  last  section  of  the  book  is  for  parents  and 
teachers.  The  author  explains  the  materials  used  and 
how  to  find  them.  Hints  for  helping  with  projects  are 
given,  as  is  a  very  good  explanation  on  why  under- 
standing plant  growth  is  an  important  part  of  every 
child's  general  knowledge.  A  child's  successful  ex- 
perience with  plants  can  lead  to  his  enjoyment  and 
understanding  of  the  world  around  him  as  an  adult. 
The  author,  a  noted  botanist,  has  made  a  generous 
contribution  to  an  increasingly  important  part  of  hor- 
ticulture. 

T.L.M. 


NEW  IN  THE  LIBRARY 

Cecil,  Alicia   Margaret    (Thyssen-Amherst)  :   A   HIS- 
TORY OF  GARDENING  IN  ENGLAND,  2nd  ed. 
Coats,  Peter:  FLOWERS  IN  HISTORY 
Graf,  Alfred  B. :  EXOTICA  3,  1970  ed. 
Graham,  Frank,  Jr.:  SINCE  SILENT  SPRING 
Gunthart,  Lotte :  WATER  COLORS  &  DRAWINGS 
Harrison,  S.  G. :  THE  OXFORD  BOOK  OF  FOOD 

PLANTS 
Heriteau,  Jacqueline :  THE  HOW  TO  GROW  AND 
COOK  IT  BOOK  OF  VEGETABLES,   HERBS, 
FRUITS,  AND  NUTS 
Lawrence,  George  H.  M. :  CATALOGUE:  A  SELEC- 
TION  OF  20th   CENTURY   BOTANICAL   ART 
&  ILLUSTRATION 
McDowall,     Pamela:     PRESSED     FLOWER     PIC- 
TURES 
Miall,  Louis  C. :  THE  EARLY  NATURALISTS 
Nuese,  Josephine:  THE  COUNTRY  GARDEN 
Pellegrini,      Angelo     M. :     THE      FOOD-LOVER'S 

GARDEN 
Rosetti,  Gloanventura:  THE  PLICHTO,  INSTRUC- 
TIONS IN  THE  ART  OF  THE  DYERS 
Steele,  Arthur  Robert:  FLOWERS  FOR  THE  KING 
U.S.   Dept.   of  Health.   Education   and  Welfare:   RE- 
PORT ON  PESTICIDES 


VAPONA  STRIPS 

From  the  GEIGER  NEWS: 

Dr.  Floyd  F.  Smith  of  the  USDA,  in  discussing 
insect  control  in  greenhouses,  noted  that  in  the 
greenhouse  plastic  vapona  strips  lose  their  eflfec- 
tiveness  much  more  rapidly  than  they  do  in  a 
house.  After  two  weeks  in  a  greenhouse,  half 
their  strength  is  gone,  and  two  should  be  placed 
where  one  was  before.  These  strips  are  effective 
against  white  fly  and  many  other  insects ;  but,  of 
course,  they  are  expensive.  When  not  in  use, 
they  should  always  be  wrapped  tightly  in  the 
original  aluminum  wrapping. 

VAPONA  is  an  organic  phosphate  —  the  strips 
kill  the  insects  by  penetrating  the  air  with  poison 
fumes.  The  reason  they  do  not  last  so  long  in  the 
greenhouse  is  due  to  the  heat  buildup  in  the  middle 
of  the  day. 

A  number  of  PHS  members  have  reported  favor- 
able results  in  controlling  greenhouse  pests  with  the 
strips.  However,  it  is  doubtful  that  much  in  the  way 
of  results  can  be  expected  if  they  are  used  in  warm 
weather  when  the  vents  are  open.  Some  find  the  odor 
of  the  insecticide  unpleasant  indoors. 


From  our  members: 

"Marigolds   planted   near  cantalopes   will   keep 
the  melon  beetle  away." 

Mrs.  Willis  F.  Harrington 


Activities:  July -August 

LILIES  AND  THEIR  CULTURE  —  Saturday,  June 
27,  3:00  p.m. 

Dr.  Richard  W.  Lighty,  Editor  of  the  Bulletin  of 
the  North  American  Lily  Society,  and  past  President 
of  the  Middle  Atlantic  Regional  Lily  Group,  will  give 
an  illustrated  lecture  covering  the  selection  and  grow- 
ing of  lilies  in  the  Delaware  Valley.  The  program  is 
presented  in  conjunction  with  the  seventh  Annual 
Lily  Show  which  will  be  staged  in  the  Society's  head- 
quarters on  that  day.  Admission  is  free  and  open  to 
the  public. 

Clinics  (PHS  Members  only) 

PLANT  PHOTOGRAPHY  FOR  PLEASURE  AND 
PROFIT  —  Saturday,  July  11,  10  a.m.  -  12  noon. 

Conducted  by  Derek  Fell,  Advertising  Manager  for 
W.  Atlee  Burpee  Co.,  this  clinic  will  consist  of  an 
illustrated  presentation  including  a  "Calendar  of 
Color"  showing  how  it  is  possible  to  make  plant  pho- 
tography a  year  round  activity.  Included  will  be  dis- 
cussion of  essential  and  non-essential  equipment,  how 
the  world's  great  plant  photographers  work,  and  how 
best  to  photograph  flowers,  shrubs  and  trees,  fruits 
and  vegetables,  gardens  and  wildflowers.  The  em- 
phasis will  be  on  color  photography. 

Weather  permitting,  time  will  be  allowed  for  a  prac- 
tice session  in  the  PHS  garden.  Advance  registration 
is  required.    Fee  $2.50. 

MAKING  DYES  FROM   NATURAL  MATERIAL 
—  Tuesday,  August  18,  10:00  a.m.  -  3:00  p.m. 

Mary-Eleanor  Freeborn  of  New  Hope  will  con- 
duct this  clinic  in  the  PHS  kitchen.  Limited  to  10 
participants,  the  clinic  will  cover  in  detail  the  proced- 
ures for  preparing  natural  dyes.  Approximately  35 
different  steps  are  involved.  Fee,  including  coffee 
and  lunch,  $15.00    Advance  registration  required. 

Field  Trips 

A  WALK  IN  THE  WISSAHICKON  —  Saturday, 
August  8,  9:00  a.m.  -  noon 

The  Wissahickon  Valley  is  unique.  The  area  of 
Fairmount  Park  designated  as  the  Wissahickon  cov- 
ers more  than  one  thousand  acres.  Its  gorge,  its 
stream,  its  precipitous  hills  and  beautiful  native  trees 
are  a  delight  to  the  comparatively  few  who  make  use 
of  its  trails  and  picnic  areas. 

A  walk  through  some  of  the  less  frequented 
areas  is  planned  for  a  summer  morning.  The  walk 
will  begin  at  Valley  Green  and  return  there  by  noon. 
We  will  cover  four  to  six  miles  of  hilly  hiking  trails 
and  bridle  paths.  While  there  will  not  be  any  fee  for 
participation,  registration  is  requested  so  that  we 
may  have  some  idea  of  how  many  to  expect. 


RESERVATIONS 

Register  by  using  the  clip-out  coupon.  Please  enclose  check 
and  mail  to  325  Walnut  Street,  Phila.,  Pa.  19106.  Registrations 
accepted  in  the  order  received;  confirmation  by  post  card. 

n     Photography    Clinic,   Saturday,   July    11  $  2.50 

n     Dye  Clinic,  Tuesday,  August   18  $15.00 

D     Wissahickon  Walk.  Saturday,  .\ugU9t  8  No  charge 

Name     

Address     

Telephone       


LILY  SHOW 

The  seventh  annual  show  of  the  Middle  Atlantic 
Regional  Lily  Group  will  be  held  at  the  Society  head- 
quarters, 325  Walnut  Street,  on  Saturday  and  Sunday, 
June  27  and  28.  Hours  are  from  2:00  to  5  :00  p.m.  on 
Saturday  and  from  noon  to  5  :00  p.m.  on  Sunday. 

Entries  will  be  accepted  from  anyone  interested 
in  lilies  on  Friday,  June  26  from  noon  to  5 :00  p.m. 
and  on  Saturday,  June  27  from  8:00  a.m.  to  11  :00  a.m. 
Detailed  schedules  are  available  from  the  PHS  office. 
(WA  2-4801). 

There  is  no  admissions  charge  for  visiting  the 
show  and  all  PHS  members  are  urged  to  take  some 
time  off  from  gardening  to  attend.  In  addition  to  an 
outstanding  display  of  Delaware  Valley  grown  lilies, 
there  will  be  an  informative  lecture  on  lily  culture  by 
Dr.  Richard  W.  Lighty  on  Saturday  at  3  :00  p.m. 


GLOXINIA  AND  GESNERIAD  SHOW 
AT  VALLEY  FORGE 

Delaware  Valley  indoor  gardeners  have  a  fine 
opportunity  to  see  a  national  show  featuring  gesneri- 
ads  when  the  American  Gloxinia  and  Gesneriad  So- 
ciety stages  its  annual  Flower  Show  at  the  Holiday 
Inn  of  Valley  Forge,  260  Goddard  Blvd.,  in  King  of 
Prussia  on  Friday  and  Saturday,  June  26  and  27. 

The  Show  is  open  to  the  public  from  2:00  to  6:00 
p.m.  on  Friday,  and,  by  special  invitation  from  Mrs. 
Lyle  J.  Courage,  President  AGGS,  to  members  of  the 
PHS,  from  10:30  to  12:15  on  Saturday.  "There  is  no 
admission  charge. 


DAYLILY  SHOW 

The  Philadelphia  Area  Daylily  Club  will  hold  its 
annual  show  in  the  Society  headquarters  on  Saturday, 
July  18,  from  12:00  noon  to  5:00  p.m.  Here  is  your 
chance  to  pick  the  varieties  you  want  for  your  sum- 
mer garden.  The  group  who  will  put  on  the  display 
grow,  between  them,  most  of  those  suitable  for  the 
Delaware  Valley.  Why  not  plan  an  afternoon  visit 
to  the  Independence  National  Historical  Park,  and 
then  to  the  PHS  headquarters  to  study  daylilies  for 
an  hour  or  so? 
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SALTING  HIGHWAYS  CAN  KILL  TREES 

The  pines  and  hemlocks  along  Pennsylvania 
roads  have  suffered  severe  injury  from  the  use  of  cal- 
cium chloride  last  winter.  Small  trees  in  the  hundreds 
of  thousands  are  brown  and  may  be  dead.  A  new 
estimate  of  the  danger  from  salting  highways  is  de- 
sirable. 

We  recall  the  use  of  salt  on  asparagus  beds.  Not 
much  good  was  done,  but  asparagus  is  a  Xerophyte, 
and  the  theory  was  that  weeds  would  take  up  more 
salt  than  the  asparagus  so  that  the  former  would  be 
killed  while  the  latter  would  be  relatively  unaffected. 
More  selective  weed  controls  are  now  available,  but 
are  still  to  be  used  with  proper  caution.  The  highway 
crews  have  apparently  thrown  caution  to  the  winds, 
along  with  the  salt. 

This  injury  is  most  evident  along  high-speed 
roads,  where  the  wind  carries  the  spray  from  the  auto- 
mobile wheels  100  feet  or  more  from  the  cartway. 
But  other  injury  is  occurring  which  is  not  visible,  as 
discovered  by  scientists  in  several  Northern  states. 
Some  species  of  trees,  notoriously  sugar  maples,  are 
killed  through  the  roots.  The  salts  spread  into  soils, 
streams,  and  lakes  as  well,  where  the  biological  popu- 
lations are  reduced  or  altered. 


CHALLENGE  CLASS  FOR  1971  SPRING  SHOW 

The  preliminary  schedule  for  the  '71  Show  (the 
error  in  the  date  is  now  corrected!)  included  a 
challenge  class  for  grape  ivy.  The  committee  has 
changed  selection  of  the  plant  for  this  to  Tripo- 
gandra  multijlora,  commonly  known  as  miniature 
wandering  jew.  The  basket  supplied  is  a  mini  variety 
and  the  completed  specimen,  when  grown  to  full  ma- 
turity by  March  1971,  should  be  a  charming,  small, 
hanging  decoration  suitable  for  any  window  garden. 


The  cultural  requirements  for  growing  Tripo-  n 
gandra  muhiflora  are  not  exacting.  Frequent  pinching 
of  the  stem  ends  to  keep  the  basket  bushy,  bi-weekly 
applications  of  a  soluble  fertilizer  until  September, 
and  then  not  again  until  February,  good  light,  (sun, 
if  possible),  and  a  determination  on  the  part  of  the 
grower  to  keep  the  planting  moist  at  all  times. 

Entries  will  be  accepted  at  the  PHS  office  through 
Thursday,  July  2.  Plants  and  baskets  must  be  picked 
up  by  that  date  in  order  to  qualify  for  the  competi- 
tion. Call  the  office  today  and  get  in  on  this  1971 
challenge.    (WA  2-4801) 


HARVEST  SHOW  AND 

The  Society's  1969  Harvest  Show,  staged  in  the 
Benjamin  Franklin  Hotel  in  conjunction  with  the 
24th  American  Horticultural  Congress,  was  hailed  by 
many  as  tops  in  both  horticultural  and  artistic  achieve- 
ment. We  wondered  how  we  could  ever  do  as  well 
again.  But  the  1970  Show,  under  the  competent 
chairmanship  of  Mrs.  S.  Newbold  Van  Trump,  prom- 
ises to  be  at  least  the  equal  of  the  1969  display. 

The  Show  will  be  held  in  Memorial  Hall,  recently 
completely  redecorated  in  its  original  19th  century 
style,  just  as  it  was  when  built  for  the  Centennial 
Exposition.  The  exhibits  will  be  staged  in  the  grand 
rotunda  and  will  feature  a  harvest  of  foods  for  the 
table,  the  pantry  and  the  wine  cellar. 


ANNUAL  MEETING    1970 

There  will  be  competitive  classes  for  annuals, 
perennials,  shrubs,  container  grown  plants,  fruits, 
vegetables,  herbs  and  preserves,  as  well  as  eight 
classes  for  flower  arrangers  and  exhibits  by  a  number 
of  plant  societies  and  horticultural  institutions.  Sched- 
ules are  available  from  the  office. 

The  Society's  143rd  Annual  Meeting  will  be  held 
in  Memorial  Hall  at  4:00  p.m.  on  Friday,  October  2. 
Following  the  meeting,  there  will  be  a  wine-tasting 
party  for  PHS  members  and  a  preview  of  the  Harvest 
Show. 

How  many  of  our  members  remember  the  great 
orchid  show  of  1924  also  held  in  Memorial  Hall?  The 
PHS  history  reports  that  over  100,000  people  at- 
tended. 


MULCHING  YOUR  SUMMER  GARDEN 


The  PHS  library  is  a  good  source  of  information  on 
summer  mulching.  Docks  containing  useful  ideas  on  mul- 
ches are  available.  The  horticultural  files  which  may  be 
used  in  the  library  have  a  wide  variety  of  helpful  sugges- 
tions for  the  home  gardener. 

Excerpted  from  the  COMPLETE  BOOK  FOR 
GARDENERS,  edited  by  Rachel  Snyder: 

Summer  mulching  takes  many  forms  and  has 
many  uses.  Here  is  what  a  summer  mulch  can  do: 

Mulch  helps  control  weeds.  Annual  weeds  especially 
are  easy  to  control  with  mulch  if  the  layer  is  thick 
enough,  say  3  inches.  Tough  perennial  weeds  like 
dock  and  milkweed,  however,  will  come  up  through 
practically  anything  except  possibly  plastic  or  tar- 
paper. 

Mulch  conserves  moisture.  Mulching  material  on  top 
of  the  ground  prevents  sun  and  wind  from  drawing 
moisture  out  of  the  soil,  saving  more  for  the  plants. 

Mulch  keeps  soil  cool  in  summer.*  This  is  important 
especially  for  rhododendrons,  azaleas,  mountain  laurel, 
hollies,  and  lilies.  Almost  all  ornamental  plants  benefit 
to  some  degree. 

Mulch  improves  soil  texture.  In  the  complicated 
breakdown  of  humusy  substances,  tight  soils  tend  to 
open  up,  and  sand  ones  become  more  absorbent.  Either 
way  it  helps  plants. 

Mulch  deepens  the  topsoil.  Over  a  span  of  years  you 
will   notice   that   where   you   mulch,    the   dark    layers 
i  gradually  get  deeper  and  richer. 

Mulch  peps  up  soil  bacteria.  Most  organic  mulches 
do  this.  The  result  is  a  healthier  condition  for  plant 
roots  and  better  nutrient  absorption. 

Mulch  curbs  the  spread  of  some  diseases.  Blackspot 
of  roses,  for  instance,  winters  over  in  the  soil.  If 
you  put  on  a  clean  thick  mulch  such  as  peat  moss 
or  pine  needles  in  spring,  the  spores  can't  splash  up 
out  of  the  soil  to  start  a  fresh  epidemic  on  the  leaves. 

Mulch  prevents  soil  erosion.  The  right  kind  can  hold 
even  a  steep  slope  from  washing  in  hard  rains,  without 
loss  of  mulch  or  soil.  Chopped  leaves,  compost  and 
ground  corncobs  are  three  kinds  that  stay  in  place 
well. 
:  Mulch  saves  cultivating.  Aside   from   the   time   you 

S  save,  the  plants  are  probably  better  off  too.  Cultiva- 
ting,  no   matter   how   carefully   you   do   it,    takes    its 
,  toll  of  shallow   plant   roots. 

I  *  Except  for  black  polyethylene  used  as  mulch,  which  actually 

warms  the  soil  and  speeds  up  crops  like  corn  and  tomatoes. 


Don't  suppose  a  mulch  makes  it  unnecessary  to 
fertilize  (particularly  if  corncobs,  sawdust  or  wood 
chips  are  used).  Only  a  few  mulches  like  rotted  manure 
or  alfalfa  hay  have  any  nutrient  value  —  the  rest 
offer  humus  and  that's  about  all.  Go  right  on  with 
your  fertilizer  applications.  Spread  it  on  top  of  the 
mulch  and  water  it  in,  or  draw  back  the  mulch  and 
apply  it  direct  to  the  soil.  If  you  put  it  on  top,  use 
a  little  more  to  make  up  for  that  held  back  by  the 
mulch. 

PARTICULARS  ABOUT  TWELVE 
KINDS   OF   MULCH 

Alfalfa  hay.  This  is  the  best  hay  or  straw  for 
mulching,  because  of  its  high  nitrogen  content.  It 
equals  rotted  manure   in  this  respect. 

Buckwheat  hulls.  This  is  a  luxury  mulch  unless 
you're  in  buckwheat  country.  But  it  is  everything  you 
could  ask.  It  has  the  right  color ;  it  lasts  and  lasts ; 
it  won't  blow  or  burn ;  and  it  never  brings  in  weeds 
or  diseases.  Save  this  for  your  choicest  permanent 
plantings  where  you'll  not  need  to  do  much  digging; 
a  thick  application  lasts  about  four  years. 

Pebbles.  This  material  gets  more  popular  each  year 
for  mulching  the  circles  between  trees  and  lawns, 
little  pockets  around  plants  in  terraces  and  parking 
strips  and  near  doorways.  It  is  pretty  and  permanent. 
Naturally  you  get  none  of  the  organic  benefits  from 
pebbles  —  just  weed  control,  good  drainage  and  good 
looks.  Put  them  on  2  and  3  inches  thick. 

Ground  corncobs.  Except  for  the  light  color,  these 
make  a  dandy  mulch ;  they  absorb  and  hold  water 
well;  last  fairly  long;  stay  in  place. 

Oak  leaves.  Of  all  the  leaves,  those  of  the  oak  are 
stiffest  and  most  lasting  in  summer  mulches.  They 
are  especially  good  if  put  through  a  compost  grinder, 
to  make  them  into  a  fine-textured,  crisp  material. 
Lacking  a  grinder,  pile  them  on  the  driveway  and 
run  your  rotary  mower  through  them  two  or  three 
times.  If  you  try  to  use  them  without  chopping,  they 
blow  all  over  the  yard  unless  weighted  down  with 
soil.  Beech  leaves  are  as  good,  but  not  as  widely 
available.  Use  these  leaf  mulches  among  your  shrubs, 
especially  broadleafs,  and  in  your  flower  garden  where 
they  contribute  a  small  amount  of  nutrients  as  they 
decay. 

Peat  moss.  If  you  decide  on  peat  moss,  get  the 
fibery  brown  sphagnum  peat,  not  the  black,  powdery 

(Contittued  on  Page  2) 
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MULCHING-(continued) 

sedge  type.  Sphagnum  holds  more  air  and  water  and 
lasts  longer.  When  you  buy  a  bale  or  carton  of  peat, 
it's  a  good  idea  to  open  the  package  and  set  it  outside 
to  be  rained  on.  Or  make  a  well  for  a  slow-running 
hose  to  soak  the  peat  moss  before  you  spread  it.  Peat 
moss  holds  enormous  amounts  of  water  —  and  it's 
more  successful  as  mulch  if  applied  damp. 

Pine  needles.  You  can  gather  a  supply  of  these  in 
pine  woods.  They  last  several  years,  finally  disinte- 
grating into  the  soil  and  giving  a  slightly  acid  effect. 
Use  pine  needles  especially  for  mulching  under  ever- 
greens and  under  such  acid-requiring  plants  as  rhodo- 
dendrons, azaleas,  camellias,  ericas,  and  hollies. 

Polyethylene  mulch.  This  differs  from  other  mul- 
ches in  making  the  soil  beneath  warmer.  The  com- 
mercial product  sold  for  mulching  is  perforated  so 
rain  can  run  through.  It  is  usually  black  and  this  has 
the  effect  of  absorbing  sun  warmth  and  passing  it  to 
the  soil  to  speed  production  of  warm-weather  crops 
like  tomatoes,  corn,  and  peppers.  It  completely  de- 
feats weeds.  Have  the  soil  well  prepared,  fertilized 
and  moist  before  putting  the  mulch  down,  then  plant 
through  slits  cut  with  a  razor  blade.  Anchor  edges 
with  soil. 

Rotted  manure.  Where  available,  this  makes  a 
dark  colored,  fine  textured  mulch  that  looks  good  in 
the  garden  and  supplies  some  nutrients.  If  thoroughly 
rotted,  it  has  no  odor.  You  run  the  risk  of  bringing 
weeds  in  with  it.  The  dehydrated  product  sold  in  bags 
by  garden  stores  is  dusty  and  unpleasant  to  handle, 
smelly,  and  too  expensive  to  use  as  mulch.  But  it  is 
heat-processed  to  kill  weed  seeds. 

Sawdust.  Satisfactory  only  if  you  provide  addi- 
tional nitrogen.  It's  best  if  it  rots  and  weathers  for 
a  year  or  two  in  a  compost  pile,  although  this  is  not 
essential.  A  coarse  grade  is  better  than  finer  grades 
because  it  is  not  likely  to  crust.  But  you  can  use  the 
fine  by  mixing  it  with  something  porous,  such  as 
ground  corncobs.  Oak  sawdust  is  especially  prized 
for  acid-loving  azaleas,  rhododendrons,  and  blue- 
berries. Pine  sawdust  seems  to  have  a  toxic  effect 
on  rhododendrons. 

Wood  chips.  In  some  areas  telephone  and  electric 
line  crews,  tree  companies  and  city  park  departments 
put  tree  prunings  through  chipping  machines  to  get 
rid  of  them.  The  result  is  coarse  wood  chuncks  sel- 
dom bigger  than  2  inches,  with  many  smaller  scraps 
of  bark,  twigs,  buds  and  leaves.  When  it  begins  to 
decay,  it  has  the  same  nitrogen  robbing  effect  on  the 
soil  that  sawdust  does.  As  a  mulch,  wood  chips  are 
fairly  attractive  and  they  don't  blow  around,  although 
they  may  float  when  surface  water  rises  with  hard 
rains. 


PHS  ASKED  TO  HELP  IN 
RESEARCH  PROJECT 

The  following  letter  has  been  received  from  Don- 
ald R.  Egolf,  Cytogeneticist  at  the  United  States 
National  Arboretum  in  Washington : 

"As  a  part  of  the  Lagers&oemia  research 
project  at  the  U.S.  National  Arboretum  a 
survey  is  being  conducted  to  determine  the 
locations  of  gardens  and  specimen  plants  of 
crepemyrtle.  In  particular,  data  is  desired  on 
plants  which  may  indicate  the  early  intro- 
duction of  crepemyrtle  into  cultivation  in  the 
United  States.  Also,  information  is  desired 
on  gardens  which  inay  have  displays  open  to 
the  public. 

Since  little  information  is  available  on  the 
location  of  outstanding  collections  of  speci- 
mens, an  attempt  is  being  made  to  catalogue 
and  document  these.  Should  you  be  fainiliar 
with  such  specimens  or  collections  of  crepe- 
myrtle in  your  area,  I  would  welcome  infor- 
mation on  the  possible  date  of  planting, 
varieties  cultivated,  size  of  plants,  and  any 
distinctive  characteristics.  Should  there  be 
photographs  available  of  these  plants,  I 
would  appreciate  receiving  them  so  that  dup- 
licates might  be  prepared  for  the  permanent 
records." 

PHS  members  who  know  of  appropriate  speci- 
mens and  who  would  like  to  cooperate  in  this  project 
should  write  directly  to  Dr.  Egolf  at  the  U.S.  National 
Arboretum,  Washington,  D.  C.  20002. 


SUGGESTIONS  FOR  SUAAMER 

***  Grow  and  Groom  for  the  Society's  big  HARVEST 
SHOW  to  be  held  Saturday  and  Sunday,  October 
2nd  and  3rd  in  Memorial  Hall,  Fairmount  Park, 
Schedules  are  available  from  the  PHS  office  (WA  2- 
4801). 

***  Collect  and  prepare  natural  material  to  fashion 
into  Christmas  decorations  for  the  Christmas  exhibit 
to  be  held  in  the  headquarters  during  the  month  of 
December. 

***  Plan  to  visit  the  PHS  Summer  Garden  Workshop, 
9:00  a.m.  to  1:00  p.m.,  Mondays  through  Thursdays, 
in  July  and  August  on  the  grounds  of  the  Morris 
Arboretum  in  Chestnut  Hill. 

Twenty-five  children  ranging  in  age  from  II  to  16 
are  learning  the  basics  of  horticulture  as  well  as  re- 
lated arts  and  crafts.  They  are  proud  of  their  accom- 
plishments and  welcome  interested  visitors. 

***  Cqme  in  to  the  delightfully  cool  PHS  library  and! 
spend  a  day  immersed  in  garden  reading.    The  build- 
ing is  open  every  weekday  from  9 :00  a.m.  to  5  :00  p.m. 


Activities:  August-September 

Field  Trips 

A  WALK  IN  THE  WISSAHICKON  —  Saturday, 
August  8,  9:00  a.m.  -  noon 

The  Wissahickon  Valley  is  unique.  The  area  of 
Fairmount  Park  designated  as  the  Wissahickon  cov- 
ers more  than  one  thousand  acres.  Its  gorge,  its 
stream,  its  precipitous  hills  and  beautiful  native  trees 
are  a  delight  to  the  comparatively  few  who  make  use 
of  its  trails  and  picnic  areas. 

This  walk  will  cover  some  of  the  less  frequented 
areas.  It  will  be  led  by  PHS  member  Frederic  L. 
Ballard,  who  has  lived  on  the  edge  of  the  Wissahickon 
Valley  all  his  life  and  walked  and  ridden  on  horse- 
back throughout  its  entire  length. 

The  walk  will  begin  at  Valley  Green  Inn  and 
return  there  by  noon.  It  will  cover  four  to  six  miles 
of  hilly  hiking  trails  and  bridle  paths.  While  there 
will  not  be  any  fee  for  participation,  registration  is 
requested  so  that  we  may  have  some  idea  of  how 
I     many  to  expect. 

A  CONDUCTED  TOUR  OF  PHILADELPHIA 
GARDEN  BLOCKS  —  Wednesday,  August  26,  9:30 
a.m. 

The  Neighborhood  Garden  Association  of  Phila- 
delphia has  invited  members  of  the  PHS  to  take  a 
tour  of  Philadelphia  garden  blocks  and  to  visit  its 
demonstration  Garden  at  3723  Mt.  Vernon  Street. 
Members  of  the  NGA  will  drive  tour  participants  in 
their  cars  and  will  serve  refreshments  at  the  Garden. 
The  tour  will  leave  from  325  Walnut  Street  at  9:30 
and  will  return  at  1  p.m. 

-There  is  no  charge  for  the  tour,  but  advance 
registration  is  essential.  No  one  can  be  accomodated 
without  a  confirmed  reservation,  and  no  reservations 
can  be  taken  over  the  telephone.  Be  sure  to  fill  out 
the  Reservation  form  at  the  top  of  this  page  in  plenty 
of  time  to  be  included. 

Clinics  (PHS  Members  only) 

MAKING  DYES  FROM  NATURAL  MATERIAL 
—  Tuesday,  August  18,  10:00  a.m.  -  3:00  p.m. 

Mary-Eleanor  Freeborn  of  New  Hope  will  con- 
duct this  clinic  in  the  PHS  kitchen.  Limited  to  10 
participants,  the  clinic  will  cover  in  detail  the  proced- 
ures for  preparing  natural  dyes.  Approximately  35 
different  steps  are  involved.  Fee,  including  coffee 
and  lunch,  $15.00    Advance  registration  required. 

FORCING  BULBS  FOR  HOME  AND  SHOW  — 
Wednesday,  September  30,  10:30  a.m. 

Mrs.  William  R.  Mackinney,  winner  of  many  blue 
ribbons  in  bulb  forcing  classes,  will  present  a  demon- 
stration and  give  detailed  instructions  for  forcing  all 
types  of  hardy  bulbs.  Each  participant  will  plant  a 
pan  of  bulbs  to  take  home  and  force.  Fee,  (including 
a  pan  of  bulbs)  $4.00. 


RESERVATIONS 

Register  by  using  the  clip-out  coupon.  Please  enclose  check 
and  mail  to  325  Walnut  Street,  Phila.,  Pa.  19106.  Registrations 
accepted  in  the  order  received;  confirmation  by  post  card. 

n     Wissahickon  Walk,   Saturday,   August  8  No  charge 

n     Tour  of  Philadelphia  Garden  Blocks 

Wednesday,  August  26  No  Charge 

n     Dye  Clinic,  Tuesday,  August   13  $15.00 

n     Forcing  Bulbs,  Wednesday,  September  30  $  4.00 


Name 

Address 

Telephone 


Lectures  and  Activities  in  the  Headquarters 

These  programs  are  open  to  PHS  members  and  their 
friends.  No  registration  is  required  and  there  is  no  ad- 
missions charge. 

ORCHID  JUDGING  —  Wednesday  evening,  Sep- 
tember 2,  7  :30  p.m. 

The  regular  monthly  judging  session  of  the 
Northeast  region  of  the  American  Orchid  Society 
receives  flowering  orchid  plants  for  judging.  Between 
12  and  15  judges  will  rate  between  half  and  three 
dozen  orchid  plants  and  cut  flowers  and  will  then 
participate  in  an  open  discussion  of  the  judging. 

PHS  members  are  welcome  observers  at  these 
sessions  and  any  that  would  like  to  learn  more  about 
orchid  identification  will  find  the  sessions  both  worth- 
while and  stimulating. 

12  YEAR'S  EXPERIENCE  WITH  RHODODEN- 
DRONS AND  AZALEAS  —  Thursday  evening, 
September  10,  8:00  p.m. 

Dr.  Franklin  H.  West,  a  competent  amateur 
grower,  will  present  an  illustrated  talk  at  the  fall 
meeting  of  the  Philadelphia  Chapter  of  the  American 
Rhododendron  Society. 

This  group,  which  meets  regularly  in  the  PHS 
headquarters,  welcomes  PHS  members  at  its  meet- 
ings which  are  generally  devoted  to  the  culture  and 
use  of  rhododendrons  and  azaleas  as  ornamentals  in 
the  Delaware  Valley. 

PLANNING  AND  PLANTING  FOR  SPRING  — 
Tuesday,  September  22,  1 :30  p.m. 

Fall  is  a  good  time  to  plant  perennials,  shrubs 
and,  of  course,  spring  flowering  bulbs.  Thoughtful 
planning  at  this  time  is  apt  to  be  rewarded  by  spec- 
tacular spring  displays. 

Angus  Paxton  Heeps,  Superintendent  of  the 
Morris  Arboretum  and  graduate  of  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society's  College  of  Horticulture  at  Wisley, 
will  present  an  illustrated  program  outlining  some  of 
the  things  gardeners  should  be  doing  in  the  fall. 

Bring  your  friends  to  this  important  program 
and  introduce  them  to  the  PHS.  They  may  want  to 
become  members. 
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ACTIVITIES  1970-71 

The  PHS  Calendar  of  Events  for  the  1970-71 
season  will  be  printed  in  the  September  NEWS.  All 
events  will  be  described  in  detail  in  the  NEWS  two 
months  in  advance  and  a  brief  reminder  will  appear 
the  month  before  the  program  is  to  take  place.  Thus, 
events  scheduled  for  October  will  be  described  in 
both  the  September  and  the  October  NEWS,  those 
to  be  held  in  November  will  be  publicized  in  the 
October  and  November  issues. 

The  NEWS  is  mailed  on  or  before  the  20th  of 
each  month.  The  deadline  for  copy  is  the  first  of  the 
month.  It  travels  to  members  via  2nd  class  mail  and 
if  delays  are  experienced,  the  complaints  should  be 
made  to  your  local  post  office.  PHS  has  no  control 
of  the  NEWS  after  it  is  mailed. 


PRESSED  AND  DRIED  FLOWER  CLASSES 

1971    PHILADELPHIA  FLOWER  AND 

GARDEN  SHOW 

Mrs.  John  R.  Clark,  Chairman  of  the  Competitive 
Classes  is  urging  exhibitors  to  start  collecting  now 
for  the  following  classes,  which  will  be  listed  in  more 
detail  in  the  1971  Show  Schedule: 

Pressed  Flower  Designs 

A  design  for  a  woven  or  printed  textile,  including 

a  partial  repeat  of  the  pattern. 
A  naturalistic  design 
An  abstract  design 

Rules :     All  pictures  to  be  matted  and  framed,  not  to 
exceed  17"  x  21".  Foliage  permitted. 

Natural    Material    Classes 
TREASURE  BOX.    A  composition  of  dried  plant 
material  giving  a  three  dimensional  effect  to  be 
shown  in  a  framed  box.    Flowers  must  predomi- 
inate. 

BAS  RELIEF.  A  design  of  natural  materials, 
including  some  plant  material.  To  be  hung  on  a 
wall.  Neither  box  nor  relief  should  exceed  24" 
in  any  dimensions.  No  artificial  coloring  or  shell- 
acking permitted,  but  material  may  be  cut  in 
various  shapes  and  sizes  to  suit  purpose. 


Caladium  'Candidum',  the  perfect  summer  house 
plant.  Its  large  white  leaves  look  cool  yet  thrive  in 
high  temperatures  and  humid  conditions.  The  tubers 
put  out  new  leaves  over  a  four-month  period  in  rel- 
atively low  light  intensity ;  large  tubers  can  supply 
enough  moisture  to  the  leaves  for  two  or  three  days 
without  additional  water,  (good  for  weekends  away)  ; 
and  tubers  can  be  kept  and  stored  over  winter  for 
many  years. 

Other  plants  pictured  in  this  summer  scene  are  the 
fern  Polystichum  setijerum,  the  English  hedge  fern,  Calathea 
Makoyana,  Begonia  'Sir  Percy',  and  in  the  hanging  pot, 
Hoya  bella. 
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FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

The  Society's  Annual  Meeting,  to  be  held  this 
year  on  Friday,  October  2,  is  the  time  when  the  mem- 
bers choose  the  Council.  Under  the  new,  revised  by- 
laws, a  Council  member's  service  is  limited  to  three 
consecutive  terms  of  three  years  each. 

The  change  means  that  some  valued  members 
must  be  rotated  off  the  Council.  This  year  we  will 
lose  three : 

R.  Gwynne  Stout,  who  has  been  active  since  1956, 
has  served  as  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee, 
Chairman  of  the  Flower  Show  Committee  and  as 
President  from  1963  through  1966. 

J.  Liddon  Pennock,  Jr.,  who  joined  the  Council 
in  1947,  has  served  at  one  time  or  another  on  most 
of  our  committees.  He  has  been  Chairman  of  the 
Awards  Committee,  Vice-President  and  President  of 
the  Society.  He  is  presently  serving  as  Chairman  of 
the  Staging  and  Design  Committee  of  the  1971  Flower 
Show. 

Joseph  B.  Townsend  who  has  been  active  in 
Society  affairs  since  1958.  He  has  been  Chairman  of 
the  Garden  Visits  and  has  been  a  member  of  the 
Awards,  Horticultural  and  Executive  Committees. 

Our  sincere  thanks  go  to  these  three  men,  each 
of  whom,  in  his  way,  has  contributed  immeasurably 
to  the  Society,  to  its  program  and  to  its  renown. 

Carroll  R.  Wetzel 


HARVEST  SHOW 

The  Harvest  Show  will  be  held  in  Memorial  Hall, 
Fairmount  Park  on  Saturday  and  Sunday,  October 
3  and  4.  Hours  on  Saturday  will  be  from  11  to  5  and 
on  Sunday  from  1  to  5.  Donation  for  admission  is 
SOc.  PHS  members  will  be  admitted  free  upon  pres- 
entation of  their  membership  card. 

Planning  and  staging  of  the  show  is  under  the 
direction  of  the  1970  Chairman,  Mrs.  S.  Newbold  van 
Trump,  Jr.  and  a  committee  of  15.  Cooperating  with 
the  PHS  in  presenting  the  show  is  the  Philadelphia 
Area  Judges  Council  and  officials  of  Fairmount  Park. 

The  schedule,  which  is  available  from  the  Society 
office  (WA  2-4801)  lists  57  competitive  classes  and  18 
special  exhibits.  The  facilities  at  the  recently  refinished 
hall  make  the  location  both  exciting  and  convenient. 
The  Society  is  pleased  to  be  returning  to  a  site  used 
frequently  in  times  gone  by,  the  most  recent  being 
in  1926  when  the  Annual  Dahlia  Show  was  staged  in 
Memorial  Hall. 


ANNUAL  MEETING- 1970 

The  Society's  143rd  Annual  Meeting  will  be  held 
in  Memorial  Hall,  Fairmount  Park  on  Friday,  Octo- 
ber 2  at  4:30  p.m.  The  meeting  will  include  election 
of  Council  members,  reports  of  the  year's  activities 
and  presentation  of  awards. 

The  Council  has  general  charge  of  the  affairs  of 
the  Society.  It  consists  of  not  more  than  40  persons, 
elected  from  and  by  the  membership  of  the  Society. 
It  is  divided  into  three  classes,  as  nearly  equal  in 
number  as  possible.  One  class  is  elected  at  each  an- 
nual meeting  for  a  term  of  three  years  and  no  mem- 
ber of  the  Council  may  be  elected  for  more  than  three 
consecutive  terms.  In  accordance  with  the  By-Laws, 
a  slate  of  nominees  has  been  prepared  by  the  Nomi- 
nating Committee  and  appears  below.  The  By-Laws 
provide  that  additional  nominations  may  be  made  in 
writing  to  the  Secretary  by  not  less  than  15  members 
of  the  Society.  If  such  additional  nominations  are  re- 
ceived, ballots  shall  be  prepared  containing  the  names 
of  all  the  candidates  and  distributed  at  the  meeting. 

The  Nominating  Committee,  Henry  D.  Mirick, 
Chairman,  has  nominated  the  following  for  election 
to  the  Council  to  a  three  year  term : 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Chew  Bennett 
Mr.  Alfred  M.  Campbell,  Jr. 
Mrs.  James  C.  Hornor 
Dr.  Richard  W.  Eighty 
Mr.  Robert  Montgomery 
Mrs.  J.  Pancoast  Reath 
Mr.  Paul  Rosenbaum 
Mr.  Robert  S.  Ryan 
Mr.  John  E.  Strong 
Mrs.  John  G.  Williams 
Dr.  L.  Wilbur  Zimmerman 

Following  the  meeting,  members  and  their  guests 
are  invited  to  a  wine-tasting  party  and  preview  of 
the  1970  HARVEST  SHOW.  Please  make  your  reser- 
vations on  the  form  provided  at  the  top  of  page  2. 
There  is  no  charge,  but  the  committee  in  charge  must 
know  how  many  people  to  expect. 


PHS   News   is   published   monthly    by    the   Pennsylvania   Horti- 
cultural  Society,   325   Walnut    Street,   Philadelphia,    Pa.    19106. 

Subscription  —  $5.00  per  year  -  Single  copies  50# 

Second   class  postage  paid  at  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Send  form  3579  to  PHS  News,  325  Walnut  St.,  Phila.,  Pa.  19106 


Activities:  September-October 

Members'  Evening  —  Tuesday,  October   13 

"The  Principles  and  Techniques  of  Japanese  Gar- 
dening" by  Shigemaru  Shimoyama,  L.  A    Tokyo. 

Mr.  Shimoyama,  who  received  his  training  in  land- 
scape architecture  at  the  University  of  Southern  Cal- 
ifornia and  Harvard  University,  is  the  Executive  Sec- 
retary of  the  Far  East  Society  of  Architects  and  En- 
gineers. He  lectures  frequently  to  English-speaking 
audiences  and  is  presently  on  a  lecture-tour  of  the 
United  States.  His  talk  will  be  illustrated  with  slides. 

Members'  Evenings  begin  at  6:00  p.m.  with  cocktails 
in  the  Board  Room.  Buffet  supper  is  served  from  6:45  to 
7:15  and  the  program  begins  promptly  at  7:30.  Members 
may  bring  only  one  guest,  for  ichom  the  charge  will  be 
$300,  in  addition  to  the  cost  of  the  meal.  Advance  reserva- 
tions are  necessary  and  mu^C  be  made  in  tvriting  on  the 
reservation  blank  provided.  Seating  is  limited  to  90  people. 
Those  planning  to  attend  the  program  only  are  also  asked 
to  make  advance  reservations. 

Lectures  and  Activities  in  the  Headquarters 

These  programs  are  open  to  PHS  members  and  their 
friends.  No  registration  is  required  and  there  is  no  ad- 
missions charge. 

ORCHID  JUDGING  —  Wednesday  evening,  Sep- 
tember 2,  7:30  p.m. 

The  regular  monthly  judging  session  of  the 
Northeast  region  of  the  American  Orchid  Society.  A 
good  place  and  time  to  learn  more  about  orchid  iden- 
tification. 

12  YEAR'S  EXPERIENCE  WITH  RHODODEN- 
DRONS AND  AZALEAS  —  Thursday  evening, 
September  10,  8:00  p.m. 

Dr.  Franklin  H.  West,  a  competent  amateur 
grower,  will  present  an  illustrated  talk  at  the  fall 
meeting  of  the  Philadelphia  Chapter  of  the  American 
Rhododendron  Society. 

This  group,  which  meets  regularly  in  the  PHS 
headquarters,  welcomes  PHS  members  at  its  meet- 
ings which  are  generally  devoted  to  the  culture  and 
use  of  rhododendrons  and  azaleas  as  ornamentals  in 
the  Delaware  Valley. 

PLANNING  AND  PLANTING  FOR  SPRING  — 
Tuesday,  September  22,  1 :30  p.m. 

Fall  is  a  good  time  to  plant  perennials,  shrubs 
and,  of  course,  spring  flowering  bulbs.  Thoughtful 
planning  at  this  time  is  apt  to  be  rewarded  by  spec- 
tacular spring  displays. 

Angus  Paxton  Keeps,  Superintendent  of  the 
Morris  Arboretum  and  graduate  of  the  Royal  Horti- 


RESERVATIONS 

Register   by   using   the   clip-out   coupon.   Please   enclose   check 

and  mail  to  325   Walnut  Street,  Phila..  Pa.  19106.  Registrations 
accepted  in  the  order  received;   confirmation  by  post  card. 

NO   RESERVATIONS  CAN   BE   HELD   UNLESS   MADE  ON 
THIS   FORM   WITH   FULL   PAYMENT. 

Members  Evening.  Tuesday,  October  13 
D     Buffet,  $3.50  D    Guest  Fee  $3.00  D     Program   only 

n     Forcing  bulbs  Clinic,  Wed.  Sept.  30  —  $4.00 

n     Tinicum   Field   Trip,   Wed.   October   7   —   $1.50 

n     Wine-tasting  party  foUowing  Annual  Meeting,  Fri.  Oct.  2 

Enclosed  is  $   to  cover   buffet   guest 

clinic   field  trip 
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Address      
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cultural  Society's  College  of  Horticulture  at  Wisley, 
will  present  an  illustrated  program  outlining  some  of 
the  things  gardeners  should  be  doing  in  the  fall. 

NON-GARDENING  GARDEN  BOOKS  —  a  Library 
Round  Table  Discussion,  Tuesday  evening,  October 
20,  7:15  p.m. 

This  informal  Round  Table  will  be  the  first  of 
four  to  be  held  in  the  Library  during  the  1970-71 
season.  The  idea  of  the  series  is  to  acquaint  new  and 
old  members  of  the  Society  with  the  collection  and 
the  way  it  can  help  them  to  be  better  gardeners. 

The  discussion  will  be  led  by  members  of  the 
Library  Committee,  Barbara  H.  Emerson,  Chairman, 
and  the  library  staff.  While  no  registration  is  required, 
a  call  or  card  to  Julie  Morris,  PHS  Horticultural  Li- 
brarian will  help  us  estimate  how  many  chairs  and 
how  much  coffee  we  will  need. 


HORTICULTURAL  CLASSES  IN  THE  1971 
PHILADELPHIA  FLOWER  AND  GARDEN 
SHOW  —  Wednesday,  October  28,  10:30  a.m. 

Prize-winning  hanging  baskets,  specimen  flower- 
ing and  foliage  plants,  topiaries,  terrariums,  forced  1 
perennials  and  many  other  container  grown  plants  ' 
will  be  exhibited  in  the  competitive  section  of  the 
1971  Flower  Show.  This  program  will  cover  all  the 
classes  listed  in  the  schedule  and  should  answer  all 
questions  of  prospective  exhibitors. 

PHS  Director,  Ernesta  D.  Ballard  will  preside 
over  a  panel  of  competitor  experts  —  people  who  have 
exhibited  and  won  many  awards  in  these  classes  in 
past  years.  Examples  of  plants  which  could  fit  into 
the  various  classes  will  be  on  display,  as  will  speci- 
mens which  might  not  get  by  the  Passing  Committee. 
The  panel  will  discuss  each  plant  exhibited  and  sug- 
gest ways  that  they  could  be  improved  by  both  cul 
ture  and  grooming. 


(Confinued  on  Pag«  4) 
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CALENDAR  1970-1971 


SEPTEMBER 

Wed.  2     Orchid  Judging  7:30  p.m. 

Thurs.  10  "12  Years  with  Rhododendrons  and 
Azaleas".  Dr.  Franklin  H.  West,  Philadel- 
phia Rhododendron  Society  8:00  p.m. 

Tues.  22  "Planning  and  Planting  for  Spring".  Angus 
Paxton  Heeps,  Morris  Arboretum  1 :30  p.m. 

Wed.  30*  Clinic  —  Bulb  Forcing,  Mrs.  W.  R.  Mac- 
kinney,  10  :30  a.m. 

OCTOBER 

Fri.  2*     Annual  Meeting  and  Harvest  Show  Preview. 
Sat.  3  -  Sun.  4     Harvest  Show  in  Memorial  Hall 
Wed.  7     Orchid  Judging  7  :30  p.m. 
Wed.  7*     Field  Trip  to  Tinicum  Marsh.    1 :00  P.M. 
Tues.   13*     Members'   Evening  —  Gardens  in  Japan 

Shigemaru   Shimoyama,  L.  A.  7 :30  p.m. 
Tues.  20     Library  Round  Table  —  "Non-gardening 

Garden  Books".    7:15  p.m. 
Wed.  28     Panel  Discussion  —  "Horticultural  Classes 

1971  Show".    10:30  a.m. 

NOVEMBER 

Tues.  3*  Clinic  —  Fruit  Baskets  and  Harvest  Deco- 
rations, PHS  Staff.  10:30  a.m.  and  6:30  p.m. 

Wed.  4     Flower  Show  Niche  Symposium  10:00  a.m. 

Wed.  4     Orchid  Judging.  7  :30  p.m. 

Tues.  10*  Members'  Evening  —  Growing  Plants 
Under  Lights,  Ernesta  D.  Ballard,  PHS 
Director.    7:30  p.m. 

Thurs.  12  "Propagating  Rhododendrons",  James  S. 
Wells,  International  Plant  Propagator's 
Society  (Philadelphia  Rhododendron  So- 
ciety). 8:00  p.m. 

Fri.  13*  "Where  in  the  World?",  a  conservation  sem- 
inar, Eleanor  M.  Webster,  Chairman  10:00 
a.m.  to  4:00  p.m. 

Tues.  17*  Clinic  —  Making  Terrariums,  PHS  Staff 
10:30  a.m. 

DECEMBER 

1  —  31     Christmas  Show. 

Tues.  1*     Wreathmaking  Clinic.  6:30  p.m. 

Wed.  2     Orchid  Judging.  7  :30  p.m. 

Thurs.  3*     Wreathmaking  Clinic.  1 :30  p.m. 

Fri.  4*     Wreathmaking  Clinic.  10:00  a.m. 

Tues.  8*     Members'  Evening  —  "Home  Greenhouse 

Gardening".    7  :30  p.m. 
Tues.  29     Holiday  Party  for  Juniors.   11:00  a.m. 

JANUARY 

Wed.  6     Orchid  Judging  7  :30  p.m. 

Sat.  9  Rock  Gardening  (Delaware  Valley  Rock  Gar- 
den Society).    8:00  p.m. 

Tues.  12*  Members'  Evening  —  "How  to  Grow  a 
Lawn",  William  H.  White,  Philadelphia 
County  Agent  7  :30  p.m. 

Sat.  16     Lily  Growing  (Lily  Group).   2:00  p.m. 

Tues.  19  "A  Gardener  Visits  Scotland",  Martha  L. 
Garra.    1 :30  p.m. 


Fri.  8,  15,  22,  29*  "The  Gardener  —  Environmental 
Friend  or  Foe?",  a  four  session  ecology 
course,  Carol  Reifsnyder,  Graduate,  De- 
partment Regional  Planning,  University 
of  Pennsylvania.    10 :00  a.m.  to  12 :00  noon. 

Tues.  26  Library  Round  Table  —  "Periodicals  and 
Journals  in  the  PHS  Library" ;  pre-sale  of 
used  books.    7:15  p.m. 

Wed.  27,  28,  29     Book  Sale.  9 :00  a.m.  -  5 :00  p.m. 

FEBRUARY 

Wed.  3     Orchid  Judging.   7:30  p.m. 

Tues.  9*  Members'  Evening  —  "Garden  Soils",  John 
P.  Baumgardt,  Garden  Writer  and  Con- 
sultant.   7  :30  p.m. 

Tues.  9*  Clinic  —  Woody  Plant  Identification. 
2:00  p.m. 

Thurs.  11  "Azaleas  and  Rhododendrons",  Henry  T. 
Skinner,  Director,  U.  S.  National  Arbore- 
tum (Phila.  Rhododendron  Society.)  8  p.m. 

Fri.  19*     Clinic  —  Seed  Sowing  for  Spring.  10:30  a.m. 

Tues.  23  -  Wed.  24  Horticultural  and  conservation 
films.  10:30  a.m.  through  6:30  p.m. 

Sun.  28     Greenhouse  Visits.  2:00  p.m.  -  4:00  p.m. 

MARCH 

Wed.  3     Orchid  Judging.  7:30  p.m. 
Sat.  6*     Preview  Dinner.    6:00  p.m. 
Sun.  7-14     Philadelphia  Flower  and  Garden  Show. 
Tues.  30*     Clinics  —  Pruning  Trees  and  Shrubs.  2:00 
p.m.  and  6:30  p.m. 

APRIL 

Wed.  7     Orchid  Judging.  7:30  p.m. 

Tues.  13*  Members'  Evening  —  "Vegetable  Garden- 
ing".   7:30  p.m. 

Tues.  20  "Daffodils  for  Your  Garden",  Mrs.  H.  Row- 
land Timms.    1 :30  p.m. 

Tues.  27  Library  Round  Table  —  "Book  Tools  for 
Gardening".    7:15  p.m. 

MAY 

Wed.  5     Orchid  Judging.  7  :30  p.m. 

Wed.    5     Library  Round   Table   —  "A   Heritage   of 

Books".    1 :30  p.m. 
Sun.  9     Garden  Visits.   2-5  p.m. 
Fri.  14     Rhododendron  Cut  Truss  Show. 
Tues.   18*,  Wed.   19,  Thurs.  20     Trip  to  New  York 

gardens    sponsored    by    the    Horticultural 

Society  of  New  York. 
Sat.  29     Iris  Show. 

JUNE 

Wed.  2     Orchid  Judging.  7:30  p.m. 

Thurs.  3     Pine  Barrens  Field  Trip. 

Sat.  5  -  Sun.  6     Rose  Show. 

Tues.  8*     Members'  Evening  —  Society  Hill  Gardens 

JULY 

Sat.   10     Daylily  Show. 

Date  to  be  nnounced:  Evening  Garden  Visits 

*  Registration  required. 
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To  The  Editor: 

The  reasons  advanced  in  the  August  NEWS  for 
the  use  of  mulches  were  excellent.  However,  we  feel 
that  the  listing  of  mulching  materials  was  not  very 
helpful  because  few  of  them  are  readily  available. 

Alfalfa  hay,  ground  corn  cobs,  pine  needles,  potted 
manure,  sawdust  and  woodchips  are  not  products 
that  can  be  found  in  the  average  garden  center. 

The  supply  of  buckwheat  hulls  is  limited  to  the 
production  of  buckwheat  flour,  which  is  certainly  not 
sufficient  to  take  care  of  any  real  demand  for  the 
product. 

We  must  admit  that  there  is  no  shortage  of  oak 
leaves  in  the  fall,  however,  few  home  owners  have 
room  to  store  them  for  future  use.  And  they  cannot 
be  found  in  garden  centers. 

Pebbles  too,  are  quite  attractive,  but  the  style 
and  color  that  is  usually  desired  are  not  as  easily  ob- 
tainable as  might  be  imagined. 

It  is  hard  to  believe  that  we  would  have  objec- 
tions to  that  old  standby,  peat  moss.  Yet  any  of  the 
fine  peats,  be  they  sedge  or  sphagnums,  will  definitely 
cake  on  the  surface  and  prevent  future  penetration 
of  moisture.  However,  shippers  of  sphagnum  peats 
prepare  quantities  in  what  are  known  as  Poultry 
Grades.   These  are  made  up  as  small  lumps. 

One  of  the  most  popular  and  satisfying  mulches 
today  is  spent  Licorice  Root.  It  does  everything  that 
is  required  of  a  mulch  and  also  does  not  wash  easily 
because  of  its  stringiness,  which  makes  it  intertwine 
and  hold  fast.  It  is  also  quite  economical  and  can  be 
obtained  in  bulk  where  large  quantities  are  required. 

Another  of  the  very  popular  groups  of  mulches 
is  the  Pine  Barks  and  Fir  Barks.  These  come  in  var- 
ious grades  (as  to  size)  and  colors.  They  are  ideal 
mulches ;  make  an  excellent  appearance  and  are  par- 
ticularly long  lasting. 

Except  for  the  fact  that  they  occasionally  mildew 
on  the  surface,  cocoa  hulls  make  a  good  and  econo- 
mical mulch  and  are  always  available. 

By  suggesting  all  of  the  above,  you  not  only 
broaden  the  field  of  satisfactory  mulches,  but  insure 
their  easy  availability. 

Bill  Green 


ACTIVITIES-(Continued) 
Clinics 

FORCING  BULBS   FOR  HOME  AND  SHOW  — 
Wednesday,  September  30,  10:30  a.m. 

Mrs.  William  R.  Mackinney,  winner  of  many  blue 
ribbons  in  bulb  forcing  classes,  will  present  a  demon- 
stration and  give  detailed  instructions  for  forcing  all 
types  of  hardy  bulbs.  Each  participant  will  plant  a 
pan  of  bulbs  to  take  home  and  force.  Fee,  (including 
a  pan  of  bulbs)  $4.00. 

Field  Trips 

TINICUM  WILDLIFE  PRESERVE  —  Wednesday, 
October  7,  1 :00  p.m. 

Philadelphia  is  fortunate  in  having  preserved  from 
destruction  a  large  natural  marsh  at  the  edge  of  the 
city  in  Southwest  Philadelphia.  It  is  a  spot  of  unique 
beauty  and  unique  wildlife  interest.  At  this  season 
we  can  expect  to  see  migrating  water  fowl,  marsh 
birds,  herons  and  egrets  and  native  aquatic  marsh 
vegetation. 

Allston  Jenkins,  President  of  the  Philadelphia  Con- 
servationists, has  arranged  this  special  tour  of  the 
Preserve  for  members  of  the  Pennsylvania  Horticul- 
tural Society.  He  has  asked  that  we  meet  at  the  park- 
ing lot  of  the  Scott  Paper  Company,  located  south 
of  the  International  Airport  on  the  Industrial  High- 
way. Registration  is  requested,  and  participants  are 
asked  to  be  prompt.  The  tour  will  last  about  two 
hours.    Fee :  $1.50. 


COMING  UP  IN  SEPTEMBER: 

Fall  Flower  Show,  Trevose  Horticultural  Society 
Friday  and  Saturday,  September  11  and  12 
Strawbridge  &  Clothier,  Neshaminy  Mall 

Fall  Flower  Show  of  the  Norristown  Garden  Club 
Friday   and    Saturday,   September    18  and    19 
Plymouth   Meeting  Mall 

Annual  Show  of  the  Philadelphia  Dahlia  Society 
Saturday  and  Sunday,  September  19  and  20 
Green  Hill  Apartments 
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VITIS  VINIFERA  VS.  VITIS  LABRUSCA 


Background  for  Wine-Tasting,  Friday,  October  2, 
4:30  p.m. 

The  story  of  the  vine  is  as  old  as  the  written 
history  of  man.  In  Picketts'  Originees  Europeenes  he 
states  that  wine  making  was  introduced  by  Aryans  in 
India,  Egypt  and  Persia.  Ancient  Egyptian  glyphs 
show  wine  grape  picking  and  wine  pressing  in  Mem- 
phis 4,000  years  before  Christ.  When  the  Laws  of 
Hammurabi  were  deciphered  more  than  sixty  years 
ago,  it  was  found  that  around  1790  B.  C.  there  were 
strict  regulations  for  the  innkeeper  regarding  the  sale 
of  wines.  There  was  to  be  no  spoiled  or  diluted  wine 
sold,  nor  was  riotous  conduct  among  the  inns'  guests 
to  be  permitted. 


From  colonial  times  on,  settlers  tried  to  introduce 
European  grape  stocks  here,  but  failed  to  maintain 
them.  The  reason  was  the  root  louse  that  caused 
phylloxera.  This  same  disease  invaded  Europe  after 
our  Civil  War,  and  nearly  destroyed  the  vineyards 
there.  It  was  only  when  it  was  decided  to  use  Ameri- 
can grape  roots  with  European  scions  that  the  vine- 
yards were  made  to  thrive  again. 

Vitis  vinifera  includes  such  varieties  as  Cabernet, 
Pinot  Noir,  Pinot  Blanc,  Chardonnay,  Reisling,  and 
others  which  produce  the  fine  Burgundies,  Clarets, 
Rhine  and  Moselle  wines.  These  same  grapes  are 
planted  in  California  and  produce  wines  of  high  qual- 
ity there  also. 


The  spread  of  vineyards  and  wine  making  over 
all  the  Mediterranean  was  advanced  energetically  by 
the  Phoenicians,  Greeks  and  Romans.  They  invaded 
the  river  valley  of  the  Rhine,  Danube  and  the  Rhone, 
and  along  with  this  devised  an  astute  way  to  conquer 
the  barbarians  who  held  the  forested  river  banks. 
Vines  were  supplied,  with  the  agreement  that  the 
trees  be  cut  down  and  vineyards  be  planted.  The 
pleasures  of  viticulture  subdued  the  natives  more  ef- 
fectively than  Caesar's  legions. 

There  are  ten  known  Asiatic  species  of  grapes, 
and  sixteen  known  in  America,  but  only  one  European, 
Vitis  vinifera. 

In  the  long  and  complicated  wine  history,  the 
French  and  the  Germans  through  a  confluence  of  cir- 
cumstances of  soil,  climate  and  grape  varieties,  pro- 
duced what  the  world  recog^nizes  as  the  greatest 
wines.  Italy,  Spain,  Greece,  the  United  States,  the 
Balkans,  the  Near  East,  and  North  Africa  all  produce 
quantities  of  good  wine  too.  In  fact,  the  best  wines 
all  over  the  world,  except  in  the  United  States  east  of 
the  Rockies,  are  made  from  the  varieties  of  Vitis 
vinifera  of  Europe. 


In  the  Eastern  United  States,  though,  most  wine 
is  made  from  Vitis  Labrusca,  which  includes  such  well- 
known  varieties  as  Concord,  Catawba,  Delaware, 
Niagara,  Elvira  and  Dutchess.  In  recent  years  some 
Vitis  vinifera  is  being  grown  in  New  York  States ;  but 
the  prduct  is  mostly  used  to  blend  with  the  Labrusca 
wines.  Some  hybrids  between  vinifera  and  Labrusca, 
are  being  made  also,  with  very  interesting  possibili- 
ties. 


In  general,  experienced  wine  drinkers  like  the  En- 
glish, who  have  no  vineyards  of  their  own  to  demand 
national  loyalty,  give  higher  rank  to  wines  from  Vitis 
vinifera  than  from  Vitis  Labrusca,  whatever  their  coun- 
try of  origin.  They  claim,  as  do  some  others,  that 
Labruscas  provide  wines  that  are  thin,  delicate  and 
with  less  body  and  bouquet,  as  well  as  a  persistent 
flavor  known  as  foxiness.  However,  there  is  a  certain 
amount  of  convention  in  all  of  this,  and  of  what  taste 
one  has  become  used  to.  In  fairness  it  must  be  said 
that  some  quality  wines  are  being  made  from  the 
Labrusca  family,  and  the  future  may  well  find  more 
improvement  and  wider  acceptance. 


Wine  drinkers  whose  taste  has  been  educated  on 
European  wines  or  even  California,  are  not  always 
pleased  with  wine  from  Vitis  Labrusca,  which  is  the 
principal  grape  used  in  Eastern  United  States. 


To  understand  and  appreciate  this  it  may  be 
necessary  for  you  to  subscribe  to  Alex  Waugh's  dic- 
tum that  "the  whole  process  of  living  is  enriched  by 
the  miracle  that  is  wine". 


PHS    News   is   published   monthly    by    the    Pennsylvania    Horti- 
cultural  Society,   325   Walnut   Street,    Philadelphia,   Pa.    19106. 

Subscription  —  $5.00  per  year   -  single  copies  50(> 

Second  class  postage  paid  at  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Send  form  3579  to  PHS  News,  325  Walnut  St.,  Phila.,  Pa.  19106 


WONDERFUL  WORLD  OF  COLOR 

Autumn   in  the  national  forests  of  the 

Eastern  United  States 

Beginning  in  late  September,  the  Eastern  United 
States  becomes  a  kaleidoscope  of  color  as  deciduous 
trees  prepare  to  drop  their  leaves.  The  painter  of  this 
fall  canvas  is  not  Jack  Frost,  as  most  people  think, 
but  the  trees  themselves.  As  deciduous  trees  sense 
the  oncoming  change  in  seasons,  they  shut  off  their 
water  lines  to  everything  but  roots  and  trunk.  The 
chlorophyll  then  begins  to  break  down,  allowing  yel- 
lows, golds,  and  oranges  to  come  to  the  forefront. 
New  colors — brilliant  reds,  scarlets,  and  purples — are 
also  formed  at  this  time.  The  result  is  a  splendid 
mosaic. 

The  most  dramatic  display  of  fall  color  changes 
is  found  in  New  England.  Brilliant  bands  of  sugar 
and  red  maples,  paper  birch,  white  ash,  and  white  oak 
sweep  accross  mountain  ridges  and  valleys.  Within 
the  White  Mountain  National  Forest  of  New  Hamp- 
shire and  Maine  lies  the  highest  peak  in  the  Northeast, 
Mount  Washington.  A  breathtaking  sight  in  itself, 
Mount  Washington  shelters  a  vast  grove  of  Shelburne 
Birches  whose  yellow  leaves  are  worthy  of  a  day's 
drive.  The  34J/4  mile  Kancamagus  Highway  crosses 
the  Forest,  leading  through  some  of  the  finest  wood- 
land scenes  in  the  East.  For  a  spectacular  view  of 
White  Mountain  National  Forest  foliage,  passengers 
can  ride  a  gondola  from  Lincoln,  New  Hampshire,  to 
the  top  of  Loon  Mountain. 

Close  by  is  Green  Mountain  National  Forest  in 
Vermont.  The  home  of  the  sugar  maple,  Vermont  is 
resplendent  in  reds  and  scarlets  set  against  the  dark 
greens  of  spruce,  fir  and  pine.  The  Green  Mountain 
National  Forest  also  offers  one  of  the  finest  experi- 
ences you  can  have  this  fall  —  a  hike  on  Long  Trail, 
a  marked  foot  path  in  the  wilderness  which  joins  the 
Appalachian  Trail. 

In  Pennsylvania,  the  Allegheny  National  Forest 
has  472,000  acres  of  woodlands  with  an  infinite  variety 
of  hardwoods.  Beech,  hemlock,  and  black  cherry  are 
especially  beautiful  in  the  fall. 

Fall  comes  to  the  South  more  slowly  than  in  the 
North,  but  the  scenery  is  no  less  beautiful,  and  it 
lasts  longer.  For  example,  over  50  species  of  trees  in 
gleaming  autumn  hues  can  be  viewed  on  the  Chatta- 
hoochee National  Forest  in  Georgia.  The  Richard  B. 
Russell  Scenic  Highway  skirts  trout  streams,  water- 
falls, hiking  trails,  and  steep  hills  with  panoramic 
views.  At  Dahlonega,  Forest  Service  personnel  will 
provide  directions  to  view  some  of  the  finest  foliage 
vistas  in  the  Forest.  At  the  newly-constructed  Visitor 
Center  atop  Brasstown  Bald  Mountain.  Georgia's 
highest  peak,  you'll  see  even  more  breathtaking  views 
of  magnificient  fall  foliage. 


WHERE  IN  THE  WORLD? 

A  Conservation  Seminar,  Friday,  November  13,  10:00 
a.m.  to  3 :00  p.m. 

Your  backyard  is  the  place  to  begin — begin  what? 
Improving  the  environment,  and  from  there  you  can 
march  right  in  to  your  house  and  out  the  front  door  j 
into  the  community.  This  all-day  seminar  centers 
around  conservation  —  for  only  through  the  wise  use 
of  our  natural  resources  will  we  improve  the  quality 
of  our  environment.  Improvement  begins  in  simple  t 
ways,  and  becomes  more  complex  as  the  forces  in- 
volved increase.  Therefore,  we  propose  to  lead  you 
through  the  maze  to  a  better  understanding  of  how 
to  cope  with  your  environment. 

Eleanor  Webster,  consultant  in  natural  and  his- 
toric resource  management,  will  chair  the  seminar. 
The  morning  panel  will  be  devoted  to  reviewing  the 
balances  we  must  maintain  to  preserve  the  quality  of 
our  environment.  During  the  afternoon  session,  the 
presidents  of  two  of  Pennsylvania's  conservation  or- 
ganizations, Thomas  Dolan,  Environmental  Planning 
and  Information  Center  of  Pennsylvania  (EPIC),  and 
Curtin  Winsor,  Pennsylvania  Environmental  Council 
(PEC),  will  speak  on  where  to  get  the  facts  on  what 
to  do  and  how  to  get  political  action  to  protect  the 
world  around  us. 

Advance  registration  for  the  seminar  is  required. 
The  registration  fee  is  $1.00  and  advance  payinent  of 
an  additional  $2.00  will  entitle  participants  to  a  simple 
buffet  lunch. 


CLINICS 

Clinics  are  for  PHS  members  only.  Registration  is 
required,  and  is  limited  to  20  people. 

HARVEST  BOUNTY  DECORATIONS  AND  AR- 
RANGEMENTS —  Tuesday,  November  3,  10:30 
a.m.  and  6:30  p.m. 

Fruits,  vegetables,  nuts,  leaves,  dried  flowers,  and 
all  the  other  things  associated  with  harvest  bounty 
blend  in  well  constructed  arrangements.  Here  is  your 
chance  to  learn  enough  of  the  techniques  of  bounty 
arrangements  to  make  your  own  at  home. 

Following  a  demonstration  in  which  fruit  baskets, 
dried  bouquets,  and  other  api)ropriate  arrangements 
will  be  made,  each  participant  will  create  something 
suitable  for  the  mantle  or  for  a  door  swag.  Instructor: 
Stephen  M.  Cooper,  PHS  staff  horticulturist.  Fee  in- 
cluding materials :  $3.50. 

MINIATURE  GARDENS  IN  GLASS  —  Tuesday, 
November  17,  10:30  a.m. 

Having  trouble  with  plants  indoors?  Miniature 
tropicals  grown  in  a  terrarium  will  thrive  in  the 
humid  atmosphere  created  by  the  enclosure. 

Following  a  demonstration,  each  participant  in 
this  clinic  will  plant  a  terrarium.  Plants,  accessories 
and  a  brandy  snifter  will  be  supplied.  Instructor : 
Julie  Morris.  PHS  Horticultural  Librarian.  Fee:  $6.00. 


Activities:  October-November 

MEMBERS'  EVENINGS 

Members'  Evenings  begin  at  6:00  p.m.  with  cocktails 
in  the  Board  Room.  Buffet  supper  is  served  from  6:45  to 
7:15  and  the  program  begins  promptly  at  7:30.  Members 
may  bring  only  one  guest,  for  whom  the  charge  will  be 
$300,  in  addition  to  the  cost  of  the  meal.  Advance  reserva- 
tions are  necessary  and  must  be  made  in  writing  on  the 
reservation  blank  provided.  Seating  is  limited  to  90  people. 
Those  planning  to  attend  the  program  only  are  also  asked 
to  make  advance  reservations. 

Tuesday,  October  13 

Speaker:  Shigemaru  Shimoyama,  L.  A.,  Tokyo 
The  Society  is  pleased  to  welcome  a  distinguished 
visitor  from  Japan  to  the  first  Members  Evening  of 
the  season.  Mr.  Shimoyama  will  speak  on  "The  Prin- 
ciples and  Techniques  of  Japanese  Gardening"  and 
will  illustrate  his  remarks  with  colored  slides. 

Tuesday,  November  10 

Speaker;  Ernesta  D.  Ballard,  Director,  PHS 

"Growing  Plants  Under  Artificial  Light"  will  be 
the  topic  for  the  evening.  Mrs.  Ballard,  who  has  been 
growing  plants  indoors  for  many  years,  will  discuss 
the  construction,  management  and  cultural  requisites 
of  light  gardening. 

Lectures  and  Activities  in  the  Headquarters 

These  programs  are  open  to  all  without  charge. 

WHY  ROSES?  —  Thursday  evening,  October  1, 
8:00  p.m. 

Edward  T.  Ward,  an  expert  amateur  rosarian 
from  Teaneck,  New  Jersey,  will  speak  at  the  first 
meeting  of  the  Philadelphia  Rose  Society  in  its  1970- 
71  series  of  programs  to  be  held  in  the  Pennsylvania 
Horticultural  Society  rooms.  All  PHS  members  are 
invited  to  attend. 

ORCHID  JUDGING  —  Wednesday  evenings,  Octo- 
ber 7  and  November  4,  7  :30  p.m. 

The  regular  nioiuhly  judging  session  of  the 
Northeast  region  of  the  American  Orchid  Society. 
Many  different  orchids,  both  cut  flowers  and  plants, 
are  presented  for  judging. 

NON-GARDENING  GARDEN  BOOKS— A  Library 
Round  Table  Discussion,  Tuesday  evening,  October 
20,  7:15  p.m. 

An  informal  program  to  be  held  in  the  Library. 
The  idea  of  this  series  (this  is  the  first  of  four),  is  to 
acquaint  gardeners  with  the  PHS  collection  and  help 
them  to  become  more  knowledgable  about  the  plants 
they  grow. 

While  no  registration  is  required,  a  call  or  card 
to  the  librarian  will  help  us  estimate  how  many  chairs 
and  how  much  coffee  we  will  need. 

HORTICULTURAL  CLASSES  IN  THE  1971 
PHILADELPHIA  FLOWER  AND  GARDEN 
SHOW  —  Wednesday,  October  28,  10:30  a.m. 

Planned  for  prospective  exhibitors  in  the  1971 
Philadelphia  Flower  and  Garden  Show,  the  program 


RESERVATIONS 

Register  by  using  the  clip-out  coupon.  Please  enclose  check 
and  mail  to  325  Walnut  Street,  Phila.,  Pa.  19106.  Registrations 
accepted  in  the  order  received;  confirmation  by  post  card. 

NO   RESERVATIONS   CAN    BE   HELD    UNLESS   MADE   ON 
THIS  FORM   WITH   FULL   PAYMENT. 

Conservation  Seminar,  Friday,  November  13 

n     $1.00  n     Buffet  Lunch  $2.00 

Members'  Evening,  Tuesday,  October  13  D     Program  Only 

D     Buffet  $3.50  n     Guest  Fee  $3.00 

Members'  Evening,  Tuesday,  November  10         D     Program  Only 

n     Buffet  $3.50  n     Guest  Fee  $3.00 

Clinic:   Harvest  Arrangements  $3.50 

D     Nov.  3,  10:30  a.m.  D    6:30  p.m. 

Clinic:  Miniature  Gardens  in  Glass  $6.00 

D     Nov.  17,  10:30  a.m. 

Enclosed  is  $ to  cover  Seminar 

buffet  lunch   Members'  Evening 

guest   clinic. 

Name     


Address     

Zip   Telephone 


will  cover  the  entire  schedule  of  competitive  horticul- 
tural classes.  A  panel  of  experienced  exhibitors  will 
discuss  techniques  and  culture  which  could  produce 
prize  winning  specimens. 

SPRING  FLOWER  SHOW  ARRANGING  SYM- 
POSIUM —  Wednesday,  November  4,  10:00  a.m. 

Techniques,  suggestions  and  ideas  for  creating 
prize  winning  arrangements  at  the  1971  Show  will  be 
covered  by  experienced  exhibitors.  Discussion  of  the 
mechanics  and  lighting  of  the  niches  will  be  included. 
Symposium  leader :  Mrs.  David  H.  W.  Dohan. 

CASTLES,  GREAT  HOUSES  AND  GARDENS  OF 
GREAT  BRITAIN  —  Thursday,  November  5,  8:00 
p.m. 

Marion  and  Homer  Smith  will  present  an  illus- 
trated program  at  this  open  meeting  of  the  Philadel- 
phia Rose  Society. 

PROPAGATING  AND  GROWING  RHODODEN- 
DRONS —  Thursday,  November  12,  8:00  p.m. 

James  S.  Wells,  well-known  author,  lecturer  and 
nurseryman  of  Redbank,  New  Jersey,  will  speak  at 
the  November  meeting  of  the  Philadelphia  Rhododen- 
dron Society. 


12th  Annual  Chrysanthemum  Show 

of  the  Delaware  Valley  Chrysanthemum  Society 

SATURDAY,  OCTOBER  24 
3  P.M.  to  10  P.M. 

SUNDAY,  OCTOBER  25 
12  to  5  P.M. 

DELAWARE  COUNTY  AREA 

VOCATIONAL  SCHOOL 

Malin  and  James  Roads,  Marple,  Pa. 
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NOTES     FROM     THE     LIBRARY 


NEW  IN  THE  LIBRARY 

Allen,  David  EUiston:  THE  VICTORIAN  FERN  CRAZE 
Baker,  Samm  S.:  GARDENING  DO'S  AND  DON'TS 
Berrall,  Julia  S.:  A  HISTORY  OF  FLOWER  ARRANGE- 
MENT. Rev.  ed. 

Braun,  E.  Lucy:  THE  WOODY  PLANTS  OF  OHIO 
Bruning,  Walter  F.:   MINIMUM  MAINTENANCE  GAR- 
DENING HANDBOOK 
Coats,  Alice  M.:  THE  PLANT  HUNTERS 
Coon,  Nelson:   WILD  FLOWERS  OF  MARTHA'S  VINE- 
YARD 

Edlin,  Herbert  L.:  KNOW  YOUR  CONIFERS 
Ewan,  Joseph,  ed.:  A  SHORT  HISTORY  OF  BOTANY  IN 
THE  UNITED  STATES 

Frieden,  Lucius  V.:  MUSHROOMS  OF  THE  WORLD 
Hay,  Roy:   THE  COLOR  DICTIONARY  OF  FLOWERS 
AND  PLANTS  FOR  THE  HOME  GARDEN 
Heath,  Royton  E.:   ROCK  PLANTS  FOR  SMALL  GAR- 
DENS, 2nd  ed. 

Kramer,  Jack:  1000  BEAUTIFUL  HOUSEPLANTS  AND 
HOW  TO  GROW  THEM 

Lamb,  Edgar:  THE  POCKET  ENCYCLOPEDIA  OF  CACTI 
AND  SUCCULENTS  IN  COLOR 

Lazier,  Harry  A.:  CARNATIONS,  ELEGANCE  IN  FLORAL 
ARRANGEMENTS 

Lees,  Carlton  B.:  GARDENS,  PLANTS  AND  MAN 
Lemmon,  Robert  S.:  FLOWERS  OF  THE  WORLD,  Rev. 
ed. 

National  Chrysanthemum  Society:  SHOW  AND  JUDGES' 
HANDBOOK 

Nijdam,  J.,  ed.:  ELSEVIER'S  DICTIONARY  OF  HORTI- 
CULTURE, Rev.  ed. 

Ohio  State  Dept.  of  Education.  Agricultural  Education  Ser- 
vice: THE  GREENHOUSE  WORKER 
Pardeen,    Alice    D.:    ANYONE    CAN   HAVE    A   GREEN 
THUMB 

Randall,  Harry:  IRISES 

Reader's  Digest:  AMERICA   THE  BEAUTIFUL 
Rodgers,  Andrew  Denny  HI:  AMERICAN  BOTANY,  1873- 
1892 

Royal  Horticultural  Society:  THE  FRUIT  GARDEN  DIS- 
PLAYED 


Royal  Horticultural  Society:  THE  VEGETABLE  GARDEN 
PLAYED 

Seymour,  Whitney  N.  Jr.:  SMALL  URBAN  SPACES 
Simmons,  Adelma  C:  HERBS  TO  GROW  INDOORS 
Stocken,  Christopher  M.:  ANDALUSIAN  FLOWERS  AND 
COUNTRYSIDE 

Thone,  Frank  E.  A.:  TREES  AND  FLOWERS  OF  YEL- 
LOWSTONE NATIONAL  PARK 

Watson,   S.  A.:   ^A^  ILLUSTRATED  GUIDE    TO   THE 
TREES  OF  WHITTIER 

WEED  CONTROL  MANUAL  AND  HERBICIDE  GUIDE, 
1970 

Zucker,  Isabel:  FOUR  SEASONS  OF  FUN  FOR  YOUNG- 
STERS 

In  addition  to  books  on  all  phases  of  horti- 
culture, the  library  regularly  adds  to  its  collec- 
tion of  books  on  the  environmental  crisis.  Per- 
haps of  even  greater  importance  is  the  material 
available  in  the  publications  subscribed  to  by  the 
PHS.  With  over  two  hundred  journals  and 
periodicals  coming  to  the  library,  an  enormous 
amount  of  up-to-date  information  is  available  to 
anyone  interested  in  what's  happening  to  the 
environment.  Trade  journals,  gardening  maga- 
zines and  Plant  Societies,  in  addition  to  the  con- 
servation publications,  are  taking  up  the  fight 
against  the  destruction  of  our  natural  environ- 
ment. Anyone  aware  of  this  most  important  aspect 
of  existence  can  find  pertinent  articles  in  almost 
all  of  the  publications  received  by  the  library. 

A  HISTORY  OF  FLOWER  ARRANGEMENT 

Revised  edition  by  Julia  S.  Berrall,  The  Viking  Press, 
New  York  (1968) 

Miss  Berrall's  book  has  long  been  a  classic  for 
those  practicing  the  art  of  flower  arrangement.  This 
revised  edition  not  only  offers  a  complete  history  of 
the  art  but  an  updated  account  of  contemporary  trends 
in  the  West  as  well  as  in  the  East. 

Of  special  interest  to  PHS  members  will  be  the 
section  on  contemporary  arrangements  featuring  pic- 
tures from  the  Philadelphia  Spring  Flower  Show. 

J.  L.  M. 


Ml 

GEORGE  R.  CLARK  ELECTED  PRESIDENT 

At  its  organization  meeting  held  following  the 
Society's  143rd  Annual  Meeting  on  Friday,  October  2, 
the  Council  of  the  Pennsylvania  Horticultural  Society 
elected  as  President  George  R.  Clark,  Vice-Chairman 
of  the  Board  of  Girard  Trust  Bank. 

Mr.  Clark,  who  has  a  long  history  of  service  to 
the  Society,  joined  the  Council  in  1951.  He  has  served 
on  many  of  the  Society's  important  committees  and 
has  been  Treasurer,  as  well  as  President  from  1956 
to  1960.  He  was  Chairman  of  the  Spring  Flower  Show 
in  1968  and  1969. 

Mr.  Clark  was  one  of  the  original  members  of 
the  North  American  Lily  Society  and  has  contributed 
articles  to  its  yearbooks.  He  and  Mrs.  Clark  have 
one  of  the  finest  gardens  in  the  Delaware  Valley. 
They  are  both  expert  gardeners  and  do  most  of  the 
work  on  their  place  themselves. 

Also  elected  as  officers  were  Herbert  W.  Goodall, 
Jr.,  Lee  M.  Raden,  Paul  Rosenbaum  and  L.  Wilbur 
Zimmerman,  Vice  Presidents;  Alan  Crawford,  Jr., 
Treasurer  and  Ernesta  D.  Ballard,  Secretary. 

The  Council  is  the  governing  body  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Horticultural  Society  and  has  general  charge 
of  its  affairs.  It  elects  the  Society's  officers  after  each 
annual  meeting. 


DR.  FOGG,  MRS.  FOX,  PHS  AWARD 
RECIPIENTS  AT  ANNUAL  MEETING 

Dr.  John  M.  Fogg,  Jr.,  Director  of  the  Barnes 
Arboretum,  was  awarded  the  Society's  Distinguished 
Achievement  Medal  in  recognition  of  his  contribution 
to  horticulture  as  a  botanist,  horticulturist,  teacher 
and  friend  to  thousands  of  plant  lovers  in  the  Dela- 
ware Valley. 

The  Certificate  of  Merit  went  to  Mrs.  Cyril  Fox, 
President  of  the  Pennsylvania  Roadside  Council,  for 
her  continuous  and  untiring  efforts  to  achieve  beauty 
along  Pennsylvania's  roadsides. 

Michael  Balick  of  Wilmington,  Delaware,  was 
named  Outstanding  Junior  Horticulturist  of  the  Year, 
and  the  award  for  the  1970  Distinguished  Garden 
went  to  the  Masonic  Home  in  Elizabethtown,  Penn- 
sylvania. 

The  awards  were  presented  at  the  annual  meet- 
ing by  Mrs.  H.  Rowland  Timms,  Chairman  of  the 
Society's  Awards  Committee. 


THE  GOVERNOR'S  CONFERENCE 
ON  THE  ENVIRONMENT 

In  response  to  an  invitation  from  Governor 
Shafer,  the  Pennsylvania  Horticultural  Society  served 
as  a  sponsor  of  the  Governor's  Conference  on  the  En- 
vironment and  sent  five  delegates  to  the  two-day  pro- 
gram. They  were :  Council  members  Mrs.  Alfred  S. 
Martin  and  Henry  D.  Mirick,  PHS  Director  Ernesta 
D.  Ballard,  John  S.  Kistler  and  Mrs.  Richard  Reif- 
snyder.  The  delegates  attended  sessions  on  Higher 
and  Continuing  Education,  chaired  by  Dr.  Eric  A. 
Walker,  President  Emeritus  of  Pennsylvania  State 
University  ;  Industrial  Ethics,  chaired  by  Curtin  Winsor, 
President  of  the  Pennsylvania  Environment  Council ; 
Fiscal  Management,  Land  Control  Policies  and  Government 
Authority  and  Citizen  Awareness  and  Communication. 
Council  member  John  Rahenkamp  participated  as  a 
panelist  in  the  section  on  Industrial  Ethics. 

The  PHS  delegates  returned  to  Philadelphia 
with  mixed  feelings  about  the  two  days.  On  the  one 
hand,  there  was  satisfaction  in  having  made  the  com- 
mitment to  spend  two  full  days  thinking  about  ways 
to  cope  with  environmental  problems.  Contacts  were 
made  with  people  in  education,  government  and  in- 
dustry, all  of  whom  are  equally  concerned.  Particu- 
larly impressive  was  the  earnestness  and  sincerity 
of  many  of  the  industrialists  —  though  perhaps  the 
only  ones  there  were  the  "goodies". 

On  the  other  hand,  the  experience  was  under- 
standably frustrating.  Many  of  the  same  people  had 
attended  the  Governor's  Conference  on  Natural 
Beauty  held  in  1966.  Many  of  the  things  said  were 
repeats  of  1966.  In  the  ensuing  four  years,  some 
things  have  been  accomplished,  but  the  size  of  the 
job  left  to  be  done  is  overwhelming.  There  seems  to 
be  only  one  way,  and  that  is  through  governmental 
action.  But  first,  we  must  educate  our  children  to 
understand  the  web  of  life,  the  balances  of  nature  and 
the  needs  of  man.  Then,  they  as  adults  and  voters 
can  insist  that  the  legislators  enact  the  laws  necessary 
to  protect  the  quality  of  life  and  that  governmental 
agencies  be  given  the  money  and  the  enforcing  pow- 
ers to  carry  out  these  laws.  It  is  all  going  to  be  hid- 
eously expensive  and  it  has  to  be  paid  for  by  we, 
the  people. 


ROBERT  GWYNNE  STOUT 

President,    Pennsylvania   Horticultural    Society 

1963,  1964.  1965. 
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Activities:  October-November 

Members'  Evenings 

Members'  Evenings  begin  at  6:00  p.m.  with  cocktails 
in  the  Board  Room.  Buffet  supper  is  served  from  6:45  to 
7:15  and  the  program  begins  promptly  at  7:30.  Members 
may  bring  orily  one  guest,  for  whom  the  charge  will  be 
$300,  in  addition  to  the  cost  of  the  meal.  Advance  reserva- 
tions are  necessary  and  must  be  made  in  writing  on  the 
reservation  blank  provided.  Seating  is  limited  to  90  people. 
Those  planning  to  attend  the  program  only  are  also  asked 
to  make  advance  reservations. 

Tuesday,  November  10 

Speaker :  Ernesta  D.  Ballard,  Director,  PHS 
"Growing  Plants  Under  Artificial  Light"  will  be 
the  topic  for  the  evening.  Mrs.  Ballard,  who  has  been 
growing  plants  indoors  for  many  years,  will  discuss 
the  construction,  management  and  cultural  requisites 
of  light  gardening. 

Tuesday,  December  8 
Topic :     Your  Home  Greenhouse 
Presentation  :     A  panel  discussion. 
Panelists :     Lee  M.  Raden,  President  Delaware  Valley 
Region,  American  Rock  Garden  Society 
Vice     President,     The     Pennsylvania 
Horticultural  Society 
Specialty :     Alpine  house 
William  C.  Burleigh,  Council,  The  Penn- 
sylvania Horticultural  Society 
Specialties :     Forcing  bulbs  and  peren- 
nials, orchids 
Julie  L.  Morris,  PHS  Horticultural 
Librarian 

Former  Manager,  Valley  Gardens 
Specialties :     Indoor  plants,  hanging 

baskets,    annuals,   garden- 
ing literature 
Home   greenhouses   are    proliferating.     Many    of 
their  owners  are  as  expert  as  our  three  panelists  ;  many 
more  need  advice.    Others  look  to  evenings  like  this 
one  for  new- ideas  and  new  plants  to  grow. 

Greenhouse  management,  theory  and  practice 
will  be  covered.  After  the  basics  are  discussed  by  the 
panelists,  a  short  slide  show  will  highlight  a  selection 
of  appropriate  plants  for  Delaware  Valley  green- 
houses. 

Clinics 

Clinics  are  for  PHS  members  only.  Registration  is 
required,  and  is  limited  to  20  people. 

HARVEST  BOUNTY  DECORATIONS  AND  AR- 
RANGEMENTS —  Tuesday,  November  3,  10:30 
a.m.  and  6 :30  p.m. 


Fruits,  vegetables,  nuts,  leaves,  dried  flowers,  and 
all  the  other  things  associated  with  harvest  bounty 
blend  in  well  constructed  arrangements.  Here  is  your 
chance  to  learn  enough  of  the  techniques  of  bounty 
arrangements  to  make  your  own  at  home. 

Following  a  demonstration  in  which  fruit  baskets, 
dried  bouquets,  and  other  appropriate  arrangements 
will  be  made,  each  participant  will  create  something 
suitable  for  the  mantle  or  for  a  door  swag.  Instructor: 
Stephen  M.  Cooper,  PHS  staff  horticulturist.  Fee  in- 
cluding materials :  $3.50. 

MINIATURE  GARDENS  IN  GLASS  —  Tuesday, 
November  17,  10:30  a.m. 

Having  trouble  with  plants  indoors?  Miniature 
tropicals  grown  in  a  terrarium  will  thrive  in  the 
humid  atmosphere  created  by  the  enclosure. 

Following  a  demonstration,  each  participant  in 
this  clinic  will  plant  a  terrarium.  Plants,  accessories 
and  a  brandy  snifter  will  be  supplied.  Instructor: 
Julie  Morris,  PHS  Horticultural  Librarian.  Fee: $6.00. 

WREATHMAKING  CLINICS  —  Tuesday,  Decem- 
ber 1,  6:30  p.m.;  Thursday,  December  3,  1:30  p.m.; 
Friday,  December  4,  10:00  a.m. 

Three  wreathmaking  clinics  are  scheduled  for 
early  December.  Each  participant  will  make  a  basic 
green  wreath.  In  addition,  the  techniques  for  trim- 
ming wreaths  will  be  demonstrated  and  explained. 
Instructor :  Stephen  M,  Cooper,  Staflf  Horticulturist. 
Fee:   $5.00. 


Lectures  and  Activities  in  the  Headquarters 

These  programs  are  open  to  all  without  charge. 

BONSAI  AS  A  HORTICULTURAL  ART  FORM 
—  Friday  evening,  December  4,  8:00  p.m. 

The  speaker  will  be  Jerald  P.  Stowell,  lecturer 
and  teacher  and  author  of  the  book  "Bonsai,  Indoors 
and  Out". 

The  lecture,  which  will  be  illustrated  with  slides, 
is  sponsored  jointly  by  the  Pennsylvania  Horticul- 
tural Society  and  the  Pennsylvania  Bonsai  Society. 
There  is  no  admission  charge  and  members  may  bring 
guests. 

In  addition  to  speaking,  Mr.  Stowell  will  set  up 
a  display  of  some  of  his  bonsai  for  viewing  during 
the  evening.  The  building  will  be  open  at  7:00  p.m. 
and  members  are  invited  to  come  early  enough  to 
enjoy  the  work  of  this  talented  practitioner. 

A  HOLIDAY  PARTY  FOR  JUNIORS  —  Tuesday, 
December  29,  11:00  a.m. 

This  is  to  be  the  3rd  annual  HORTICULTURAL 
FUN  day  at  PHS.  Starting  with  a  grocery  store  talk 
by  PHS  summer  garden  workshop  students,  and  fol- 
lowed by  some  flowery  games  of  skill  and  chance, 
refreshments  of  fruit  cake  and  PHS  Horti-cola,  and 


some  other  surprises,  the  day  will  end  with  the  award- 
ing of  prizes  for  lucky  number  holders  and  contest 
winners. 

The  program  is  planned  for  juniors,  10  to  14.  If 
you  know  of  someone  with  a  horticultural  flair,  why 
not  encourage  him  or  her  to  visit  the  PHS  that  day 
from  11 :00  to  3  :00?  Participants  should  bring  a  sand- 
wich and  a  FOOD  FRIEND  (an  animal  or  insect 
made  from  a  potato,  carrot,  cucumber,  peanut,  or  other 
fruit  or  vegetable). 

ORCHID  JUDGING— Wednesday  evening,  Novem- 
ber 4,  7 :30  p.m.  and  December  2 

The  regular  monthly  judging  session  of  the 
Northeast  region  of  the  American  Orchid  Society. 
Many  different  orchids,  both  cut  flowers  and  plants, 
are  presented  for  judging. 

NON-GARDENING  GARDEN  BOOKS— A  Library 
Round  Table  Discussion,  Tuesday  evening,  October 
20,  7:15  p.m. 

An  informal  program  to  be  held  in  the  Library. 
The  idea  of  this  series  (this  is  the  first  of  four),  is  to 
acquaint  gardeners  with  the  PHS  collection  and  help 
them  to  become  more  knowledgable  about  the  plants 
they  grow. 

While  no  registration  is  required,  a  call  or  card 
to  the  librarian  will  help  us  estimate  how  many  chairs 
and  how  much  coffee  we  will  need. 

HORTICULTURAL  CLASSES  IN  THE  1971 
PHILADELPHIA  FLOWER  AND  GARDEN 
SHOW  —  Wednesday,  October  28,  10:30  a.m. 

Planned  for  prospective  exhibitors  in  the  1971 
Philadelphia  Flower  and  Garden  Show,  the  program 
will  cover  the  entire  schedule  of  competitive  horticul- 
tural classes.  A  panel  of  experienced  exhibitors  will 
discuss  techniques  and  culture  which  could  produce 
prize  winning  specimens. 

SPRING  FLOWER  SHOW  ARRANGING  SYM- 
POSIUM —  Wednesday,  November  4,  10:00  a.m. 

Techniques,  suggestions  and  ideas  for  creating 
prize  winning  arrangements  at  the  1971  Show  will  be 
covered  by  experienced  exhibitors.  Discussion  of  the 
mechanics  and  lighting  of  the  niches  will  be  included. 

CASTLES,  G^EAT  HOUSES  AND  GARDENS  OF 
GREAT  BRITAIN  —  Thursday,  November  5,  8:00 
p.m. 

Marion  and  Homer  Smith  will  present  an  illus- 
trated program  at  this  open  meeting  of  the  Philadel- 
phia Rose  Society. 

PROPAGATING  AND  GROWING  RHODODEN- 
DRONS —  Thursday,  November  12,  8:00  p.m. 

James  S.  Wells,  well-known  author,  lecturer  and 
nurseryman  of  Redbank,  New  Jersey,  will  speak  at 
the  November  meeting  of  the  Philadelphia  Rhododen- 
dron Society. 


RESERVATIONS 

Clip  and  Mail  to: 

PHS,  325  Walnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.   19106. 
No  reservations  can  be  held  unless  made  on  this  form  with 
full  payment. 

Members'  Evening,  Tuesday,  November  10         D     Program  Only 
n     Buffet  $3.50  n     Guest  Fee  $3.00 

Members'   Evening,   Tuesday,   December   8        D     Program  Only 
a     Buffet  $3.50  D     Guest  Fee  $3.00 

Conservation  Seminar,  Friday,  November  13 
n     $1.00  n     Bufifet     $2.00 

Clinic:     Harvest   Arrangements,   November  3,   $3.50 
D     10:30  D    6:30 

Chndc:     Miniature   Gardens,  November  17,  10:30  Q     $6.00 

Clinic:     Wreathmaking   $5.00 

D     Tuesday,  Dec.  1,  6:30  D     Thursday,  Dec.  3,  1:30 

D     Friday,  Dec.  4,   10:00  a.m. 

Enclosed  is  $ to  cover  Seminar 

buffet  lunch   Members'  Evening 

guest  clinic. 


Name     

Address      

Zip  Telephone 


WHERE  IN  THE  WORLD? 

A  Conservation  Seminar,  Friday,  November  13,  10:00 
a.m.  to  3 :00  p.m. 

Your  backyard  is  the  place  to  begin  -begin  what? 
Improving  the  environment,  and  from  there  you  can 
march  right  in  to  your  house  and  out  the  front  door 
into  the  community.  This  all-day  seminar  centers 
around  conservation  -  for  only  through  the  wise  use 
of  our  natural  resources  will  we  improve  the  quality 
of  our  environment.  Improvement  begins  in  simple 
ways,  and  becomes  more  complex  as  the  forces  in- 
volved increase.  Therefore,  we  propose  to  lead  you 
through  the  maze  to  a  better  understanding  of  how 
to  cope  with  your  environment. 

Eleanor  Webster,  consultant  in  natural  and  his- 
toric resource  management,  will  chair  the  seminar. 
The  morning  panel  will  be  devoted  to  reviewing  the 
balances  we  must  maintain  to  preserve  the  quality 
of  our  environment.  The  speakers  will  be  Katherine 
Roop,  limnologist  on  the  staff  of  the  Academy  of  Na- 
tural Sciences  and  Thomas  E.  Walton,  III,  a  regional 
planner.  During  the  afternoon  session,  the  presidents 
of  two  of  Pennsylvania's  conservation  organizations, 
Thomas  Dolan,  Environmental  Planning  and  Informa- 
tion Center  of  Pennsylvania  (EPIC),  and  Curtin 
Winsor,  Pennsylvania  Environmental  Council  (PEC), 
will  speak  on  where  to  get  the  facts  on  what  to  do 
and  how  to  get  political  action  to  protect  the  world 
around  us. 

Advance  registration  for  the  seminar  is  required. 
The  registration  fee  is  $1.00  and  advance  payment  of 
an  additional  $2.00  will  entitle  participants  to  a  simple 
buffet  lunch. 
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HARVEST  SHOW  1971 

The  Harvest  Show,  held  in  the  elegant  rotunda 
of  Memorial  Hall  in  Fairmount  Park,  was  one  of  the 
finest  fall  shows  staged  in  the  Eastern  United  States 
in  recent  years.  The  15  member  committee,  working 
under  the  able  direction  of  Chairman  Mrs.  S.  New- 
bold  van  Trump,  Jr.  and  Co-Chairman  Mrs.  George 
A.  Hewitt,  enlisted  18  garden  club  sponsors  whose 
members,  along  with  many  individual  PHS  members, 
made  a  total  of  542  entries  in  57  classes  for  fruits, 
vegetables,  herbs,  home-made  wine,  roses,  container- 
grown  plants,  annuals  and  flower  arrangements. 

The  educational  exhibits  were  especially  appreci- 
ated by  the  visiting  public.  Every  one  of  them  merited 
many  minutes  of  study  in  order  to  be  fully  appreci- 
ated. Outstanding  exhibitors  who  contributed  to  this 
section  of  the  show  included : 

The  African  Violet  Society  of  Philadelphia 

The  Arboretum  of  the  Barnes  Foundation 

The  Pennsylvania  Bonsai  Society 

Philadelphia  Cactus  and  Succulent  Society 

Mrs.  Theodore  E.  Stieber 

Mrs.  Samuel  A.  Baliban 

Mrs.  Arthur  L.  Watmough 

Mrs.  Raymond  E.  KnaufT 

Mrs.  James  P.  Webb 

Hill  and  Hollow  Garden  Club 

Ely  Johnson 

Neighborhood  Garden  Association  of  Philadelphia 

Norristown  Garden  Club 

Outdoor  Gardeners  of  Montgomery  County 

Philadelphia  Area  Judges  Council,   Garden   Club 

Federation  of  Pennsylvania 
Arthur  Hoyt  Scott  Horticultural  Foundation 
Spruce  Hill  Garden  Club 
John  J.  Tyler  (Painter)  Arboretum 

Additional  exhibits  of  flowers  and  fruits  which 
attracted  much  attention  were  staged  by  Ikebana 
International,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  George  Makin,  Linvilla 
Orchards  and  the  Southeastern  Pennsylvania  Orchid 
Society. 


FROM  THE  LIBRARY 

Mrs.  H.  Rowland  Timms,  a  member  of  the  Coun- 
cil and  Chairman  of  the  Society's  Awards  Committee, 
has  made  an  impressive  start  on  a  project  which  will 
be  of  real  value  to  staff,  members  and  librarians  who 
subscribe  to  the  PHS  NEWS.  She  has  completed  an 
index  of  Volumes  I  through  V,  covering  the  period 
March,  1960  —  December,  1964. 

The  index,  done  in  great  detail  and  covering  sub- 
jects, people,  plants,  and  activities,  is  50  pages  long. 
We  are  greatly  indebted  to  Mrs.  Timms  for  this 
splendid  contribution  to  the  library. 


.  .  .  The  great  issues  are  the  issues  of  live  and 
let  live.  There  are  whole  nations  of  plants,  more 
unlike  than  nations  of  human-kind,  living  together 
in  mutual  interdependence.  There  are  nations  of 
quiet  and  mightless  animals  that  live  in  the  very 
regions  of  the  mighty  and  the  stout.  And  we  are 
glad   it  is   so. 

L.  H.  Bailey 


BEFORE  THE  WINTER  COMES: 

....  Clean  up  all  the  dead  foliage  from  herbaceous 
material  and  put  it  on  the  compost  pile. 

....  Finish  planting  tulips  and  lilies ;  daffodils 
should  have  been  in  by  October  15. 

....     Feed  the  lawn  with  a  urea-form  fertilizer. 

....  Have  trees  susceptible  to  attack  by  scale  or 
aphids  sprayed  by  a  competent  arborist. 

....     Keep  fallen  leaves  raked  oflf  the  lawn. 

....  Plant  roses  as  long  as  the  ground  can  be 
worked. 

....  Lay  in  a  store  of  sand  for  icy  waks  and  drive- 
ways. (Remember  that  salt  and  other  chemicals  may 
kill  trees  and  shrubs.) 


OLUME  XI, 


THE      BIOSPHERE 


A  review  of  "The  Biosphere",  Scientific  American,  Septem- 
ber, 1970,  Vol.  223,  No.  3. 

Horticulturalists  who  have  been  bombarded  with 
the  literature  of  the  ecologists,  environmentalists, 
anti-poUutionists  and  overpopulationists  are  under- 
/standably  confused.  Is  it  more  important  to  increase 
the  supply  of  food,  or  to  eliminate  DDT  at  the  ex- 
pense of  lower  crop  yields?  Should  we  concentrate 
on  doing  away  with  phosphate  detergents,  or  on  de- 
veloping biodegradable  containers?  As  between  auto- 
mobiles and  coal-fired  electric  generating  plants, 
which  is  worse?  or  are  they  equally  to  blame? 

The  September  issue  of  Scientific  American,  de- 
voted to  the  biosphere,  does  not  answer  these  ques- 
tions, but  it  puts  them  in  perspective.  Its  purpose  is 
to  provide  a  broad  outline  of  modern  thinking  with 
respect  to  the  fundamentals  of  life  on  earth :  the 
cycles  of  energy,  water,  oxygen,  carbon,  nitrogen 
and  minerals,  and  the  effects  of  human  activity  in 
producing  food,  energy  and  materials.  The  whole  is 
encompassed  in  less  than  150  pages  of  good  exposi- 
tory writing  embellished  with  charts,  diagrams  and 
photographs. 

The  overall  impression  is  one  of  a  balloon  being 
inflated  to  the  bursting  point.  The  balloon  is  the 
narrow  band  of  air,  water,  topsoil  and  minerals  in 
which  life  subsists.  The  substance  that  is  being  inex- 
orably pumped  into  the  balloon  is  human  beings  and 
their  activities. 


A  few  statistics  will  illustrate  the  point.  For  the 
first  2  million  years  of  man's  existence,  the  available 
supply  of  food  limited  the  population  of  the  earth  to 
about  10  million  people.  Today,  the  population  ex- 
ceeds 3.5  billion.  It  is  headed  for  7  billion  by  the  end 
of  the  century.  The  per  capita  food  consumption  in 
poor  countries  is  equivalent  to  a  pound  of  grain  per 
day.  In  the  United  States,  the  figure  is  nearly  five 
pounds.  Thus,  if  we  were  to  feed  the  7  billion  people 
in  the  year  2000  at  the  level  currently  enjoyed  in  this 
country,  we  would  need  3500  times  as  much  food  as 
was  available  at  the  dawn  of  civilization. 


To  produce  this  food  we  are  pouring  chemicals 
into  the  soil  at  an  unheard-of  rate.  Today,  the  use  of 
chemicals  accounts  for  at  least  25%  of  the  total  food 
supply.  By  the  year  2000  it  will  account  for  more 
than  half. 

We  are  already  capturing  artificially  and  using 
in  agriculture  and  industry  more  nitrogen  than  is 
captured  naturally  by  all  nitrogen-fixing  plants  and 
microorganisms.  And  we  are  applying  phosphorous 
to  our  soils  at  a  rate  far  exceeding  the  natural  runoff 
to  the  oceans.  The  accumulation  of  nitrates  and  phos- 
phates in  lakes,  leads  to  the  growth  of  algae  known 
as  eutrophication.  Lake  Erie  is  only  the  beginning. 
And  it  cannot  be  reversed  by  changes  in  the  composi- 
tion of  detergents. 

The  figures  as  to  energy  and  material  production 
are  equally  startling.  The  United  States  accounts  for 
one-third  of  the  world  consumption  of  energy  today, 
and  its  use  of  energy  per  capita  is  100  times  that  of 
the  underdeveloped  countries.  If  they  are  to  catch  up, 
the  amount  of  man-made  energy  in  the  world  will 
have  to  increase  15  times.  No  one  can  say  what  effects 
the  dissipation  of  that  much  energy  will  produce  in 
temperature,  cloud  cover,  rainfall  and  weather.  Pre- 
dictions range  from  a  melting  of  the  polar  icecaps  to 
a  new  age  of  glaciers. 

In  his  search  for  materials  —  copper,  iron,  alumi- 
num, concrete,  salt  and  the  like  —  man  has  denuded 
vast  areas  of  trees,  stripped  others  of  their  topsoil, 
and  is  now  confronted  with  the  problem  of  discarding 
or  recycling  his  wastes.  Apparently  we  have  the  tech- 
nology to  do  this  and  to  live  on  the  earth's  mineral 
resources  indefinitely  —  but  only  with  the  expendi- 
ture of  still  greater  amounts  of  energy. 

What  does  it  all  mean?  There  can  be  but  one 
answer,  self  regulation.  Mankind  must  reduce  the 
population,  control  the  standard  of  nutrition,  and  limit 
the  use  of  energy  and  materials. 
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Activities:  December-January 

Clinics 

Clinics  are  for  PHS  members  only.  Registration  is 
required,  and  is  limited  to  20  people. 

WREATHMAKING  CLINICS  —  Tuesday,  Decem- 
ber 1,  6 :30  p.m. ;  Thursday,  December  3,  1 :30  p.m. : 
Friday,  December  4,  10:00  a.m. 

Three  wreathmaking  clinics  are  scheduled  for 
early  December.  Each  participant  will  make  a  basic 
green  wreath.  In  addition,  the  techniques  for  trim- 
ming wreaths  will  be  demonstrated  and  explained. 
Instructor:  Stephen  M.  Cooper,  Staff  Horticulturist. 
Fee:   $5.00. 


Lectures  and  Activities  in  the  Headquarters 

These  programs  are  open  to  all  without  charge. 

BONSAI  AS  A  HORTICULTURAL  ART  FORM 

—  Friday  evening,  December  4,  8:00  p.m. 

The  speaker  will  be  Jerald  P.  Stowell,  lecturer 
and  teacher  and  author  of  the  book  "Bonsai,  Indoors 
and  Out". 

The  lecture,  which  will  be  illustrated  with  slides, 
is  sponsored  jointly  by  the  Pennsylvania  Horticul- 
tural Society  and  the  Pennsylvania  Bonsai  Society. 
There  is  no  admission  charge  and  members  may  bring 
guests. 

In  addition  to  speaking,  Mr.  Stowell  will  set  up 
a  display  of  some  of  his  bonsai  for  viewing  during 
the  evening.  The  building  will  be  open  at  7  :00  p.m. 
and  members  are  invited  to  come  early  enough  to 
etijoy  the  work  of  this  talented  practitioner. 

A  HOLIDAY  PARTY  FOR  JUNIORS  —  Tuesday, 
December  29,  11:00  a.m. 

This  is  to  be  the  3rd  annual  HORTICULTURAL 
FUN  day  at  PHS.  Starting  with  a  grocery  store  talk 
by  PHS  summer  garden  workshop  students,  and  fol- 
lowed by  some  flowery  games  of  skill  and  chance, 
refreshments  of  fruit  cake  and  PHS  Horti-cola,  and 
some  other  surprises,  the  day  will  end  with  the  award- 
ing of  prizes  for  lucky  number  holders  and  contest 
winners. 

The  program  is  planned  for  juniors,  10  to  14.  If 
you  know  of  someone  with  a  horticultural  flair,  why 
not  encourage  him  or  her  to  visit  the  PHS  that  day 
from  11 :00  to  3:00?   Participants  should  bring  a  sand- 


wich and  a  FOOD  FRIEND  (an  animal  or  insect 
made  from  a  potato,  carrot,  cucumber,  peanut,  or  other 
fruit  or  vegetable). 

AN  EVENING  WITH  THE  DELAWARE  VAL- 
LEY CHAPTER  OF  THE  AMERICAN  ROCK 
GARDEN  SOCIETY  —  Saturday,  January  9,  8  p.m. 

Interested  in  rock  gardening?  Would  you  like  to 
find  out  more  about  how  to  grow  rock  garden  plants? 
If  so,  why  not  plan  to  come  to  the  PHS  headquarters 
on  this  evening  to  meet  members  of  this  enthusiastic 
group.  They  plan  to  show  slides  of  rock  garden  plants 
in  flower  shows,  on  Mt.  Washington,  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest  and  in  the  gardens  of  members.  PHS 
members  are  invited  to  attend. 

PERIODICALS  AND  JOURNALS  IN  THE  PHS 
LIBRARY  —  A  Library  Round  Table  Discussion  — 
Tuesday,  January  26,  7:15  p.m. 

The  library  subscribes  to  some  212  periodicals, 
journals  and  newsletters,  most  of  them  published  by 
horticultural  and  plant  societies,  education  institu- 
tions, clubs,  trade  associations,  and  governmental  sta- 
tions and  services.  They  contain  the  most  up-to-date 
and  comprehensive  information  available  and  make 
fascinating  reading. 

The  evening's  discussion  will  be  built  around 
these  publications. 

THE  GARDENER  —  ENVIRONMENTAL 
FRIEND  OR  FOE? 

A  Four  Session  Ecology  Course 
Fridays,  January  8,  15,  22,  29,  10:00  a.m. — 12:00  noon. 

This  important  and  timely  course  in  ecology  will 
be  given  by  Carol  Reifsnyder,  a  graduate  of  the  De- 
partment of  Regional  Plannmg,  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania, and  a  competent  gardener  and  naturalist. 

The  course  will  cover  basic  ecological  concepts, 
including  food  chains,  material  cycling  within  the 
framework  of  environmental  influence,  plant  commu- 
nities, ecosystems,  species  diversity  and  evolution. 
Following  a  presentation  of  the  concepts  and  the 
problems,  the  course  will  pursue  some  practical  ram- 
ifications —  what  is  happening  when  we  pollute  the 
water,  air  and  land,  and  what  can  we,  as  gardeners, 
do  about  it? 

Detail  course  outlines  are  available  from  the  PHS 
office  (WA  2-4801).  Registration  fee  for  the  course 
is  $15  for  PHS  members,  $20  for  non  members. 

AN  AFTERNOON  WITH  THE  MID-ATLANTIC'' 
REGIONAL   LILY   GROUP   —   Saturday,   January 
16,  2:00  p.m. 

This  group  of  gardeners  spend  their  meetings 
studying  the  growing,  hybridizing  and  history  of  the 
genus  Lilium.  Its  membership  includes  the  National 
President,  Wallace  M.  Windus,  the  Editor  of  the 
Quarterly  Bulletin  of  the  North  American  Lily  So- 
ciety, Richard  W.  Lighty,  as  well  as  a  number  of 
extremely  competent  growers.  They  will  welcome 
guests  at  this  meeting. 


A  GARDENER  VISITS  SCOTLAND  —  Tuesday, 
January  19,  1 :30  p.m. 

Martha  L.  Garra,  well-known  to  Delaware  Valley 
gardeners  as  a  speaker,  teacher  and  consultant,  has 
led  many  trips  to  the  British  Isles.  In  this  presenta 
tion  she  will  talk  about  Scotland  in  both  the  spring 
and  the  fall  and  will  illustrate  her  talk  with  remark- 
ably true  and  artistic  color  slides. 

Members'  Evenings 

Members'  Evenings  begin  at  6:00  p.m.  with  cocktails 
in  the  Board  Room.  Buffet  supper  is  served  from  6:45  to 
7:15  and  the  program  begins  promptly  at  7:30.  Members 
may  bring  only  one  guest,  for  whom  the  charge  will  be 
$3  00,  in  addition  to  the  cost  of  the  meal.  Advance  reserva- 
tions are  necessary  and  must  be  made  in  writing  on  the 
reservation  blank  provided.  Seating  is  limited  to  90  people. 
Those  planning  to  attend  the  program  only  are  also  asked 
to  make  advance  reservations. 

Tuesday,  December  8 

Home  Greenhouse  Gardening 

A  panel  of  PHS  experts  has  been  lined  up  to  talk 
about  greenhouse  management,  theory  and  practice. 
Favorite  plants  and  successful  practice  will  be  dis- 
cussed and  members  will  be  encouraged  to  ask  ques- 
tions of  the  panelists. 

The  experts  are  Lee  M.  Raden,  President  of  the 
Delaware  Valley  Region  of  the  American  Rock  Gar- 
den Society,  whose  specialty  is  an  alpine  house ; 
William  C.  Burleigh,  a  member  of  the  PHS  Council 
whose  greenhouse  interests  range  from  orchids  to 
forced  bulbs;  and  Julie  Morris,  PHS  Horticultural 
Librarian  and  former  manager  of  Valley  Gardens 
Greenhouse. 

Tuesday,  January  12 

Speaker :     William    H.   White.    Philadelphia    County 

Agent 

Lawns  are  a  problem  for  southeastern  Pennsyl- 
vania gardeners.  We  are  too  far  north  for  the  tough 
southern  grasses  and  too  far  south  for  good  stands 
of  cool  weather  grasses.  But,  since  there  is  no  com- 
pletely satisfactory  substitute,  most  of  us  persist  in 
trying. 

Thanks  to  our  own  State  University  which  has 
done  much  work  on  lawn  grasses,  we  have  in  the 
Philadelphia  area  one  of  the  most  knowledgable  turf 
grass  specialists  in  the  East.  He  is  none  other  than 
our  Philadelphia  county  agent,  William  H.  White. 
His  title :    "How  to  Grow  a  Lawn". 


A  definite  scheme  for  planting  a  Rock  Garden 
is  much  preferable  to  the  spasmodic  addition  of 
odd  plants  chosen  haphazard  to  fill  gaps  caused 
by  mischance. 

From  Alpines  in  Colour  and  Cultivation  by  T.  C. 
Mansfield. 


RESERVATIONS 

Clip  and  Mail  to: 

PHS,  325  Walnut  St.,  PhUadelphia,  Pa.   19106. 
No  reservations  can  be  held  unless  made  on  this  form  with 
full  payment. 

Members'  Evening,  Tuesday,  December  8  Q     Program  Only 

D     Buffet  13.50  n     Guest  Fee  $3.00 

Members'  Evening,  Tuesday,  January  12  D     Program  Only 

D     Buffet  $3.50  n     Guest  Fee  $3.00 

Qinic:     Wreathmaking  $5.00  Q     Tuesday,  Dec.  1,  6:30 

D  Thursday,  Dec.  3,  1:30  D  Friday,  Dec.  4,  10:00  a.m. 

Course:  Environmental   Friend   or   Foe,   Fridays,   January  8,   15, 

22,  29,  10:00  a.m.  -  12:00  noon 

D     $20  PHS  Member  Q     $25  Non-member 

Enclosed  is  $ to  cover   Course 

clinic  Members'  Evening 

guest 

Name     

Address     

Zip   Telephone  


1970  CHRISTMAS  SHOW 

For  many  PHS  members  it  has  become  a  Christ- 
mas holiday  custom  to  bring  arrangements,  wreaths, 
plants  and  tree  trimmings  to  the  month  long  Christ- 
mas Show.  For  visitors  to  the  building  the  Show  is 
a  source  of  inspiration  for  their  own  Christmas  prep- 
aration. 

The  emphasis  as  always,  is  on  handcrafted  orna- 
ments and  decorations.  In  all  exhibits,  natural  plant 
material  must  predominate.  Included  in  the  schedule, 
which  has  been  prepared  by  the  Show  Chairman,  Mrs. 
Charles  Barwise,  are  six  non-competitive  arrangement 
classes.    The  following  exhibits  will  be  staged: 

Evergreens  in  Winter 

The  Morris  Arboretum,  Angus  P.  Heeps,  Supt. 

Indoor  Plants  for  the  Christmas  Season 

Ft.  Washington  Garden  Mart,  Mrs.  J.  G.  Marano 

Christmas  Tree 
Shipley  School 

Cones  and  Pods  for  Decorative  Uses 
Mrs.  John  S.  Kistler 

Arrangement  of  Evergreens 
Mrs.  F.  Otto  Haas 
Mrs.  J.  J.  Willaman 

Dining  at  Christmas 
Mrs.  Howard  H.  Rapp 

Schedules  are  available  from  the  PHS  office, 
WA  2-4801. 
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LIBRARY    NOTES 


GARDENS,  PLANTS  AND  MAN,  By  Carlton  B. 
Lees,  Prentice  Hall,  1970. 

Concerned  with  the  importance  and  response  of 
people  to  the  world  of  plants,  especially  the  gardens 
by  which  they  adapt  nature  to  their  purposes,  Mr. 
Lees'  book  will  not  surprise  PHS  members  who  knew 
his  as  Executive  Secretary. 

Here  is  a  pleasant  book,  a  personal  and  well  inte- 
grated one,  written  with  simplicity,  competence,  and 
often  delicacy.  After  pages  of  succinctly  expressed 
thoughts,  one  is  repeatedly  immersed  in  the  visual 
reprises  of  Lees'  exquisite  photographs  which  confirm 
that  gardens  are  experiences  .  .  .  his  young  son  and 
a  hibiscus  vis-a-vis,  tender  willow  foliage  behind  the 
silhouette  of  a  gnarled  old  trunk,  roses  and  geraniums 
blooming  in  dilapidated  city  alleys.  Villa  Lante's  per- 
fection achieved  after  a  century  of  consistent  planning, 
an  exciting  Oregon  plaza  waterfall,  the  pattern  of 
autumn  leaves  underfoot.  Everywhere  there  is  aware- 
ness of  plant  design  and  color,  whether  in  life  itself, 
a  wooded  hillside,  or  a  single  squash  blossom. 

Lees  clearly  delineates  his  concept  of  gardens  as 
the  link  between  people  and  the  world  they  live  in  : 
"outdoor  space  organized  for  their  use,  comfort  and 
pleasure"  rather  than  merely  arrangements  of  plants 
and  other  materials. 

Influences  on  U.S.  gardens  are  traced  through  the 
Egyptian  ones  along  the  Nile's  green  valley,  those  of 
hot  Rome  and  the  Moslem  empire,  ingenious  Renais- 
sance creations,  Versailles  as  the  ultimate  "elaborate 
setting  for  an  elaborate  society",  Dutch  geometry  and 
miniaturization,  idealized  natural  landscapes  in  Eng- 
land's mild  climate,  to  California  gardens  once  more 
conceived  as  private  or  public  living  space. 

Vignettes  of  botanists,  designers,  artists,  and 
others  responsible  for  so  much  in  the  garden  world 
might  have  been  repetitious  reminders.  Instead,  the 
flavor  of  the  men  themselves  glows  warmly,  often 
through  their  own  words. 

Not  the  least  of  the  pleasures  in  sharing  Lees' 
perceptiveness  are  the  many  fine  plates  of  early  gar- 
lening  and  the  marvelous  plant  representations  rang- 


ing from  those  of  Theophrastus,  Fuchs  and  Tabernae- 
montanus  through  Van  Spaendonck  and  Redoute  to 
Monet  (and  perhaps  even  Pollock). 

"Gardens,  Plants  and  Man"  is  well  summarized 
in  its  last  paragraphs :  man  "can  preserve  a  place,  he 
can  make  a  place  — or  he  can  destroy  a  place.  In  the 
final  analysis  it  is  every  man  who  makes  the  differ- 
ence. Every  man  at  some  point  in  his  life  should 
plant  a  bean  so  he  will  come  to  understand  that  it  is 
necessary  to  his  sustenance.  He  should  plant  a  tree 
to  learn  that  it  is  necessary  to  his  comfort,  and  he 
should  plant  a  rose  to  learn  something  of  grace.  Men 
make  places  but  places  also  make  men." 

The  book  is  a  small  treasury  to  savor  over  and 
over  again. 

Barbara  H.  Emerson 


NEW  IN  THE  LIBRARY 

Austin,  Robert:  BAMBOO 

Baumgardt,  John  P.:  BULBS  FOR  SUMMER  BLOOM 

Baur,  Robert  C:  GARDENS  IN  GLASS  CONTAINERS 

Berninger,  Louis  M.:  GARDENING  ILLUSTRATED 

Brown,  Robert  E.:  TECHNIQUES  FOR  TEACHING  CON- 
SERVATION EDUCATION 

Bureau  of  Research  &  Program  Development:  ENVIRON- 
MENTAL CONTROL  IN  PENNSYLVANIA-Reierence 

Colonial  Dames  of  America:  SIMPLES,  SUPERSTITIONS 
AND  SOLACE 

Dansereau,  Pierre,  editor:  CHALLENGE  FOR  SURVIVAL 

Elliott,  R.  C:  ALPINES  IN  POTS 

Hussey,  N.  W.:  THE  PESTS  OF  PROTECTED  CULTIVA- 
TION —  Reference 

Kroh,  Patricia:  A  NEW  WORLD  OF  FLOWER  ARRANGE- 
MENT 

Miles,  Bebe:  BLUEBELLS  &  BITTERSWEET 

Niebuhr,  Alta  Dodds:  HERBS  OF  GREECE 

Rickett,  Harold  W.:  WILD  FLOWERS  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES,  v.  4,  THE  SOUTHWESTERN  STATES  — 
Reference 

Sunset:  SUCCULENTS  AND  CACTUS 

Wakefield,  Geoffrey  R.:  RHODODENDRONS  FOR  EVERY 
GARDEN 


MEMBERS  COLUMN 

The  ismene  (Hymenocallis  calathina)  is  often  re- 
ferred to  as  a  lily,  and  is  more  often  called  a  "Per- 
uvian daffodil".  It  is  neither  a  lily  nor  a  daffodil.  It 
belongs  to  the  amaryllis  family.  For  bouquets  and 
flower  arrangements  in  the  home,  the  ismene  has  a 
special  merit  (besides  its  wonderful  fragrance)  —  it 
can  be  brought  into  flower  early,  before  most  of  the 
common,  showy  flowers  of  the  garden,  like  glads,  zin- 
nias, or  lilies.  And  a  succession  of  plantings  will  give 
flowers  in  spring  and  early  summer. 

Well  grown  and  stored  ismene  bulbs  have  the 
flowers  already  formed  like  tulips  and  daffodils,  and 
will  give  their  big,  white  blooms  even  under  quite  ad- 
verse growing  conditions.  Those  bulbs  which  have 
flowered  under  adverse  conditions,  such  as  in  the 
shade  or  forced  in  pots,  are  best  treated  as  annuals 
and  ignored  after  flowering.  There  are  three  impor- 
tant steps  in  producing  the  best  bulbs  for  spring 
planting  and  forcing: 

(1)  Gtow  them  in  full  sun.  I  plant  them  in  rows 
in  the  vegetable  garden,  and  cultivate  them  as  you 
would  grow  turnips. 

(2 J  Dig  the  bulbs  in  late  fall  with  the  big,  fleshy  roots 
attached.  This  is,  indeed,  a  herculean  job  as  far  as 
bulb  digging  goes.  Don't  dig  ismenes  if  you  have 
been  advised  not  to  strain  your  back.  A  normal,  well 
grown  bulb  is  at  least  12  inches  in  circumference  and 
measures  about  18  inches  from  ground  lever  to  the 
end  of  the  root  as  dug.  The  bulbs  are  quite  likely  to 
break  from  the  mass  of  roots  if  the  digging  is  not 
done  carefully,  and  when  this  happens,  I  just  discard 
them.  It  is  necessary  to  dig  out  some  dirt  first  around 
the  plant  before  setting  the  spading  fork  below  the 
roots  to  pry  them  out.  The  best  time  to  dig  them  is 
after  a  heavy  rain  when  the  soil  is  easily  worked,  and 
just  before  a  hard  frost  so  they  will  have  a  full  season 
of  growth.  Before  storage,  the  tops  are  cut  off,  but  I 
leave  considerable  dirt  among  the  roots. 

(3)  Store  the  bulbs  for  the  winter  at  a  temperature 
of  60°F.  or  higher.  Some  gardeners  living  in  warmer 
urban  areas  say  they  can  winter  ismene  bulbs  in  the 
ground,  but  that  always  fails  for  me.  Warmth  is  ap- 
parently important  for  the  best  flower  development 
during  the  dormant  period.  I  store  the  bulbs  upright 
because  it  seems  reasonable  that  the  flowers  should 
develop  better  in  the  normal  position. 

Ismenes  are  very  productive.  I  think  my  bulbs 
must  at  least  triple  each  growing  season.  Extra  bulbs 
make  fine  Christmas  presents. 

M.  M.  Brubaker 


PREVIEW  DINNER  INVITATION  SENT 
TO  ALL  MEMBERS 

PHS  members  have  all  received  an  invitation  to 
what  promises  to  be  the  best  Preview  Dinner  yet 
on  Saturday,  March  6,  1971.  Last  year  some  1,300 
people  took  advantage  of  this  elegant  way  to  see 
one  of  the  world's  greatest  flower  shows. 

The  1971  Dinner  Chairman  is  Mrs.  John  T.  Dor- 
rance  of  Gladwyne.  She  reports  that  500  reservations 
have  already  been  made,  with  many  more  expected 
in  the  next  few  weeks. 

The  Flower  and  Garden  Show  Committee  under 
the  Chairmanship  of  Paul  Rosenbaum  is  planning  for 
an  all  time  record  of  86  major  exhibitors.  The  Stag- 
ing and  Design  Committee,  chaired  by  J.  Liddon  Pen- 
nock,  Jr.,  is  proudly  presenting  the  non-commercial, 
competitive  horticultural  classes  as  the  Show's  cen- 
tral feature.  New  members  who  are  not  familiar  with 
the  schedule  and  requirements  for  participation  are 
urged  to  contact  the  chairman  of  the  competitive  sec- 
tion, Mrs.  John  R.  Clark  at  LA  5-4443  or  Evelyn  Hett, 
Show  Secretary  at  WA  2-4801. 


PHS  DIRECTOR  ELECTED  TO 
NATIONAL  OFFICE 

Ernesta  D.  Ballard,  Director  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Horticultural  Society,  has  been  elected  First  Vice 
President  of  the  American  Horticultural  Society,  the 
one  national  horticultural  organization  which  has  as 
one  of  its  primary  purposes,  the  unifying  of  all  Amer- 
ican horticulture.  David  G.  Leach,  author. of  "Rho- 
dodendrons of  the  World"  was  named  President  at 
the  Society's  25th  Congress  held  in  Miami.  Other  of- 
ficers elected  at  the  meeting  were  Fritz  Close,  Second 
Vice  President.  George  H.  M.  Lawrence,  Secretary ; 
and  John  M.  Patek,  Treasurer. 

Mrs.  Ballard  is  currently  serving  as  Editor  of 
the  1971  Directory  of  American  Horticulture  which 
the  American  Horticultural  Society  will  publish  in 
the  spring.  Included  will  be  listings  of  trade  and 
professional  organizations,  institutions  and  societies, 
educational  institutions  that  teach  horticulture,  lib- 
raries and  other  useful  references.  The  Directory  will 
be  distributed  to  all  members  of  the  American  Hor- 
ticultural Society  and  will  be  available  for  sale  to  non- 
members. 


PHS   News   is    published   monthly   by    the    Pennsylvania    Horti- 
cultural  Society,   325   Walnut   Street,    Philadelphia,   Pa.    19106. 

Subscription  —  $5.00   per  year   -  single   copies  50^ 

Second  class  postage  paid  at  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Send  form  3579  to  PHS  News,  325  Walnut  St.,  Phila.,  Pa.  19106 


NEWS  FROM  THE  DELAWARE  VALLEY 
HORTICULTURAL  COUNCIL 

Dr.  John  C.  Wister,  well-known  to  many  Penn- 
sylvania Horticultural  Society  members,  has  been 
elected  President  of  the  newly  formed  Delaware  Val- 
ley Horticultural  Council.  The  PHS  is  a  participating 
member  of  this  organization,  and  has  four  people 
serving  as  its  representatives.  Because  of  its  role  as 
sponsor  of  the  Philadelphia  Flower  and  Garden  Show, 
PHS  is  already  in  close  contact  with  many  of  the 
member  organizations  of  the  Council.  It  welcomes 
the  opportunity  to  work  with  these  old  friends  and 
many  new  ones  to  bring  better  horticulture  to  the 
people  of  Delaware  Valley.  The  following  message 
from  Dr.  Wister  to  the  members  of  the  Council,  ap- 
peared in  its  first  quarterly  Newsletter : 

When  the  American  Horticultural  Society  decided  to 
hold  its  1969  Congress  in  Philadelphia,  many  horticultur- 
ists —  amateur,  professional  and  commercial,  joined  to- 
gether to  make  the  preparations. 

Many  of  these  men  and  women  had  not  worked  to- 
gether before.  They  began  to  realize  hoiv  much  could  be 
done  to  encourage  better  gardening  if  the  groups  that  had 
been  brought  together  by  the  Congress  could  continue  to 
work  together. 

So,  from  discussions  between  a  few  people,  the  idea 
of  an  organization  of  Delaware  Valley  horticultural  organi- 
zations kept  coming  up  until  it  jelled  into  the  call  for  an 
an  all  day  meeting  at  the  Pennsylvania  Horticultural  Society 
on  February  27,  1970.  Many  of  you  were  present  at  that 
meeting  and  will  remember  the  discussions  as  to  WHY  we 
should  get  together  and  HOW  we  might  accomplish  the 
many  worthy  and  diverse  goals  which  were  presented  by 
the  different  speakers.  For  those  of  you  that  were  not 
there  I  would  like  to  acquaint  you  with  the  fact  that  rep- 
resentatives from  about  forty  organizations  and  institutions 
took  part. 

A  small,  informal  and  temporary  committee  then 
studied  the  minutes  (42-typed  pages),  worked  out  a  tenta- 
tive program  and  appointed  temporary  officers.  The  name 
DELAWARE  VALLEY  HORTICULTURAL  COUNCIL  ivas 
officially  adopted,  and  the  proposed  officers  were  con- 
firmed. 

I  cannot  close  without  emphasizing  how  wonderful 
the  Delaware  Valley  is  horticulturally.  Its  climate  and  soils 
permit  us  to  grow  an  unusual  number  of  plants.  From  the 
time  of  William  Penn  and  his  "Greene  Country  Towns" 
we  can  trace  our  gardening  heritage  by  merely  mentioning 
the  names  of  John  Bartram,  Humphrey  Marshall,  the  Peirce 
brothers,  John  Evans  and  the  Painter  brothers. 


In  Philadelphia  were  founded  the  first  American 
societies  for  agriculture  and  for  horticulture  (in  1785  and 
1827  respectively).  Early  in  the  present  century  one  of  the 
first  garden  clubs  was  organized  here  and  from  it  later 
sprang  The  Garden  Club  of  America  and  still  later  The 
Garden  Club  Federation  of  Pennsylvania.  Our  area  also 
was  made  famous  by  such  early  seedsmen  and  nurserymen 
as  David  Landreth,  Robert  Buisl,  William  H.  Moon,  Josiah 
Hoopes,  Thomas  Meehan  and  Henry  A.  Dreer  which  brings 
us  into  the  present  day  of  the  Burpees,  the  Star  Roses  and 
so  many  other  nurseries  and  florists. 

All  of  this  heritage  is  ours.  Let  all  area  horticultural 
organizations  join  with  us  in  helping  to  promote  better 
horticulture  for  all. 


ANNUAL  BOOK  SALE 

The  next  best  thing  to  doing  something  is  read- 
ing about  it.  For  the  winter  gardener  the  ANNUAL 
BOOK  SALE  is  just  the  ticket!  The  PHS  once  again 
is  offering  a  fine  collection  of  books  to  buy. 

Many  gardening  books  go  out  of  print  in  a  short 
time  and  it  is  not  always  easy  to  find  used  copies. 
The  BOOK  SALE  offers  a  unique  opportunity  to  buy 
second-hand  copies  of  books  useful  to  gardtners,  arm- 
chair or  otherwise.  The  selection  ranges  from  ref- 
erence to  light  literature  all  within  the  field  of  hor- 
ticulture. Plan  to  come  .  .  .  January  27  through  29, 
9:00  a.m.  -  5:00  p.m. 

Anyone  interested  in  donating  books  to  the  sale 
should  contact  Julie  Morris,  Horticultural  Librarian. 
WA  2-480L 


GARDEN  WORKERS  COMMENDED 

Mrs.  Donald  McPhail,  Chairman  of  the  Garden 
Committee,  has  reported  that  the  gardens  were  as 
colorful  as  in  any  time  during  their  five  year  exist- 
ance.  She  pays  great  tribute  to  her  crew  of  volunteer 
maintenance  workers  whose  records  are  impressive: 
Mrs.  Virginia  H.  Parker,  10  hours;  Mrs.  H.  Vernon 
Lapp,  15  hours;  Mrs.  H.  Brinton  Wharton,  16  hours; 
Dr.  Mary  Raffensperger,  25  hours;  Mrs.  Stanley 
Krewson,  38  hours;  Mr.  Sig  Gorny,  50  hours;  Mrs. 
R.  B.  Inverarity,  55  hours;  Mrs.  John  Kaufman,  70 
hours ;  Mr.  Frank  Seymour,  76  hours ;  and  Mrs.  Don- 
ald McPhail,  200  hours. 

The  Society  owes  these  members  a  great  debt 
of  gratitude  for  their  dependable  and  enthusiastic  par- 
ticipation. The  garden's  well  deserved  reputation  for 
beauty  and  bloom  is  largely  due  to  the  efforts  of  this 
group. 


SHADE  TREE  MEETINGS  PLANNED 

The  sixth  annual  symposium  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania-Delaware Chapter  of  the  International 
Shade  Tree  Conference  will  be  held  on  Wednes- 
day and  Thursday,  January  27  and  28  at  the  Mar- 
riott Motor  Inn  on  City  Line.  The  theme  of  the 
Conference  is  Tree  Care. 

Information  and  registration  forms  are  avail- 
able from  Edward  Martin  Inc.,  26  East  Mill  Road, 
Flourtown.   Pa.    (AD  3-2161). 


Activities:  January-February 

Lectures  and  Activities  in  the  Headquarters 

These  programs  are  open  to  all  without  charge. 

AN  EVENING  WITH  THE  DELAWARE  VAL- 
LEY CHAPTER  OF  THE  AMERICAN  ROCK 
GARDEN  SOCIETY  —  Saturday,  January  9,  8  p.m. 

Members  of  this  enthusiastic  group  plan  to  show 
slides  of  rock  garden  plants  in  flower  shows,  on  Mt. 
Washington,  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  and  in  the 
gardens   of  members. 

PERIODICALS  AND  JOURNALS  IN  THE  PHS 
LIBRARY  —  A  Library  Round  Table  Discussion  — 
Tuesday,  January  26,  7:15  p.m. 

The  evening's  discussion  will  be  built  around  the 
library's  212  periodicals,  journals  and   newsletters. 

Those  attending  the  program  will  have  an  op- 
portunity to  buy  books  from  the  sale  table  which 
will  open  to  the   public  the   following   day. 

AN  AFTERNOON  WITH  THE  MID-ATLANTIC 
REGIONAL  LILY  GROUP  —  Saturday,  January 
16,  2:00  p.m. 

This  group  of  gardeners  spend  their  meetings 
studying  the  growing,  hybridizing  and  history  of  the 
genus  Lilium.  Norma  E.  PfeifTer  of  New  York  will 
be  their  guest  this  day  to  discuss  early  efforts  with 
'Terrace  City'  hybrids.   Guests  are  welcome. 

A  GARDENER  VISITS  SCOTLAND  —  Tuesday, 
January  19,  1 :30  p.m. 

Martha  L.  Garra,  well-known  to  Delaware  Valley 
gardeners  as  a  speaker,  teacher  and  consultant,  has 
led  many  trips  to  the  Brisish  Isles.  In  this  presenta- 
tion she  will  talk  about  Scotland  in  both  the  spring 
and  the  fall  and  will  illustrate  her  talk  with  remark- 
ably true  and  artistic  color  slides. 

ORCHID  JUDGING  —  Wednesday  evenings,  Jan- 
uary 6,  February  3,  March  3,  7 :30  p.m. 

The  regular  monthly  judging  session  of  the 
Northeast  region  of  the  American  Orchid  Society.  A 
good  place  and  time  to  learn  more  about  orchid  iden- 
tification. 

AZALEAS  AND  RHODODENDRONS  —  Thurs- 
day evening,   February   11,  8:00  p.m. 

Henry  T.  Skinner,  Director  of  the  United  States 
National  Arboretum  will  be  the  speaker  at  the  winter 
meeting  of  the  Philadelphia  Chapter  of  the  Amer- 
ican Rhododendron  Society. 

Dr.  Skinner  is  known  to  many  Philadelphians  be- 
cause of  his  former  association  with  the  Morris  Ar- 
borteum.  While  serving  as  Curator  at  that  institu- 
tion, he  amassed  one  of  the  finest  collections  of  na- 
tive azaleas  to  be  seen  anywhere. 

HORTICULTURAL  AND  CONSERVATION 
FILM  FESTIVAL  —  Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  Feb- 
ruary 23  and  24,  10:00  a.m.  to  6:30  p.m. 


RESERVATIONS 

Clip  and  Mail  to: 

PHS.  325  Walnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.   19106. 
No  reservations  can  be  held  unless  made  on  this  form  with 
full  payment. 

Members'  Evening,  Tuesday,  January  12  D     Program  Only 

D     Buffet  $3.50  D     Guest  Fee  $3.00 

Members'  Evening,  Tuesday,   February     9        Q     Program  Only 
D     Buffet  $3.50  a     Guest  Fee  $3.00 

Ecology  Course,  Fridays,  January  8,   15,  22,  29,  10:00  a.m. 
D    $15    PHS    members  D    $20    non-members 


Clinic:     Woody   Plant   Identification 

Clinic:     Seed   Sowing 

Clinic:     Pruning  Trees  and  Shrubs 


$3.00  D 
$2.50  D 
$2.00    n 


Enclosed  is  $ to  cover   Course 

clinic  Members'  Evening guest. 

Name      


Address      

Zip   Telephone 


Films  entered  in  the  American  Horticultural  So- 
ciety's 1970  Film  Festival  and  other  outstanding  films 
produced  before  1970  will  be  shown  continuously  in 
the  PHS  auditorium  for  these  two  days. 

Members'  Evenings 

Members'  Evenings  begin  at  6:00  p.m.  with  cocktails 
in  the  Board  Room.  Buffet  supper  is  served  from  6:45  to 
7:15  and  the  program  begins  promptly  at  7:30.  Members 
may  bring  only  one  guest,  for  whom  the  charge  will  be 
$3-00,  in  addition  to  the  cost  of  the  meal.  Advance  reserva- 
tiowi  are  necessary  and  must  be  made  in  writing  on  the 
reservation  blank  provided.  Seating  is  limited  to  90  people. 
Those  planning  to  attend  the  program  only  are  also  asked 
to  make  advance  reservations. 

Tuesday,  January  12 
Speaker:     William    H.   White. 

Lawns  are  a  problem  for  southeastern  Pennsyl- 
vania gardeners.  We  are  too  far  north  for  the  tough 
southern  grasses  and  too  far  south  for  good  stands 
of  cool  weather  grasses.  But,  since  there  is  no  com- 
pletely satisfactory  substitute,  most  of  us  persist  in 
trying. 

Thanks  to  our  own  State  University  which  has 
done  much  work  on  lawn  grasses,  we  have  in  the 
Philadelphia  area  one  of  the  most  knowledgable  turf 
grass  specialists  in  the  East.  He  is  none  other  than 
our  Philadelphia  county  agent,  William  H.  White. 
His  title ;    "How  to  Grow  a  Lawn". 

Tuesday,  February  9 

Speaker:  John  Philip  Baumgardt  on  "Garden   Soils" 

Dr.  Baumgardt,  who  describes  himself  as  a  back- 
yard gardener  from  Missouri  is  a  nationally  known 
figure  in  the  world  of  horticulture.  He  is  the  author 
of  several  books,  including  Bulbs  for  Summer  Blooms, 
and    How    to    Prune    Almost    Everything.    He    acts    as 
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consultant  to  a  number  of  publications,  industrial  con- 
cerns and  non-profit  horticultural  organizations. 

His  talk  on  soils  to  PHS  members  will  begin 
with  inorganic  and  organic  constituents  of  soils 
(where  they  come  from),  and  proceed  to  discussion  of 
soil  strata,  drainage,  nutritional  elements,  and  tech- 
niques for  modifying  soils. 

A  misunderstanding  of  soils  can  be  the  down- 
fall of  a  home  gardener.  An  important  subject  which 
is  timely  in  this  decade  of  concern  for  land  use. 

Clinics 

Clinics  are  for  PHS  members  only.  Registration  is 
required,  and  is  limited  to  20  people. 

WOODY  PLANT  IDENTIFICATION  —  Tuesday, 
February  9,  2:00  p.m. 

The  identification  of  leafless  and  flowerless  trees 
and  shrubs  in  the  winter  time  is  a  fascinating  exer- 
cise in  horticultural  accomplishment.  John  Philip 
Baumgardt,  horticultural  consultant,  from  Missouri, 
who  will  be  the  featured  speaker  at  Members'  Even- 
ing on  February  9,  will  conduct  this  session.  Regis- 
tration is  required.  Fee:  $3.00 

SEED  SOWING  FOR  SPRING  —  Friday,  Febru- 
ary 19,  10:30  a.m. 

Come  and  learn  the  best  way  to  get  a  head  start 
on  your  summer  garden.  The  PHS  staff  will  demon- 
strate and  discuss  sowing  of  annuals,  perennials  and 
indoor  plants.  Each  participant  will  take  home  a  pan 
of  seeds.   Fee  including  materials :  $2.50. 

PRUNING    TREES    AND    SHRUBS    —    Tuesday, 
March   30,  2:00   p.m.   and   6:30  p.m. 

Pruning  practices  and  techniques  will  be  dem- 
onstrated and  discussed.  Participants  will  be  en- 
couraged to  ask  questions  about  particular  pruning 
problems.   Fee:  $2.00. 


THE     GARDENER     —     ENVIRONMENTAL 
FRIEND  OR  FOE? 

A  Four  Session  Ecology  Course 

Fridays,  January  8,  15,  22,  29,  10:00  a.m. — 12:00  noon. 

This  important  and  timely  course  in  ecology  will 
be  given  by  Carol  Reifsnyder,  a  graduate  of  the  De- 
partment of  Regional  Plannmg,  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania, and  a  competent  gardener  and  naturalist. 

The  course  will  cover  basic  ecological  concepts, 
including  food  chains,  material  cycling  within  the 
framework  of  environmental  influence,  plant  commu- 
nities, ecosystems,  species  diversity  and  evolution. 
Following  a  presentation  of  the  concepts  and  the 
problems,  the  course  will  pursue  some  practical  ram- 
ifications —  what  is  happening  when  we  pollute  the 
water,  air  and  land,  and  what  can  we,  as  gardeners, 
do  about  it?  Fee:  $15  for  members,  $20  for  non-mem- 
bers. 


JUNIOR  HORTICULTURIST  SOUGHT 

Nominations  for  an  outstanding  Junior  Horti- 
culturist are  being  sought  by  the  Awards  Committee, 
Mrs.  H.  Rowland  Timms,  Chairman.  The  winner  will 
be  a  young  person  who  has  shown  interest  and  ac- 
complishment in  the  horticultural  field.  Juniors  who 
are  eligible  must  be  12th  graders,  residents  of  the 
Greater  Delaware  Valley  area,  and  be  endorsed  by 
at  least  three  adults  who  are  not  members  of  their 
immediate  families. 

PHS  members  knowing  of  deserving  youngsters 
are  asked  to  communicate  with  either  Mrs.  Timms  or 
Mrs.  Ballard  at  the  PHS  office  (WA  2-4801).  The 
winner  will  be  honored  at  the  Awards  Luncheon  held 
in  conjunction  with  the  1971  Philadelphia  Flower  and 
Garden  Show. 
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PESTS,  PESTICIDES  AND  POLLUTION 


The  scheduling  of  a  lecture  by  R.  Milton  Carl- 
eton  on  "Plants  Protection  Products  —  Do  They 
Pollute?"  (see  ACTIVITIES  page  3)  provides  an 
occasion  to  think  about  the  related  problems  of  pests, 
pesticides  and  pollution.  On  all  these  subjects,  think- 
ing is  the  order  of  the  day.  A  glance  through  current 
periodicals  in  the  PHS  library  will  convince  anyone 
that  we  are  a  long  way  from  sound  premises,  let  alone 
final  answers  to  these  questions.  Anyone  who  wants 
to  develop  an  informal  and  sensible  opinion  must 
read,  and  think,  and  perhaps,  debate  a  little.  But  the 
problems  involved  are  so  enormous  that  no  conscien- 
tious horticulturist  can  afford  to  shirk  the  task. 

A  good  place  to  begin  is  an  article  by  Dr.  Carle- 
ton  himself,  appearing  in  Garden  Talk,  the  publica- 
tion of  the  Chicago  Horticultural  Society,  for  Decem- 
ber and  January. 

It  points  out  that  in  1953  the  gypsy  moth  strip- 
ped trees  in  1,500,000  acres  of  forest.  By  1967  the 
rise  of  DDT  had  reduced  the  aflfected  area  to  80,000 
acres.  In  that  year  the  spraying  of  DDT  was  banned, 
and  by  1969  the  area  had  increased  to  more  than  600,- 
000  acres.  Dr.  Carleton  views  the  resurgence  of  the 
gypsy  moth  just  when  victory  was  in  sight  as  a  ma- 
jor tragedy.  He  says : 

"The  New  England  and  Eastern  Seaboard  ban, 
(on  spraying  DDT)  urged  as  a  measure  to  protect 
birds,  has  proved  a  greater  threat  to  them  than  DDT. 
Not  only  have  nesting  sites  been  destroyed,  but  food 
species  such  as  wild  cherries  have  been  prevented 
from  fruiting.  Loss  of  roosting  places  of  birds  in 
migration  has  also  been  a  serious  factor,  since  the 
paths  of  the  eastern  flyways  follow  roughly  the  areas 
where  gypsy  moths  have  done  the  most  damage. 

A  highly  discouraging  aspect  of  the  problem  is 
the  lack  of  research  designed  to  produce  adequate 
substitutes  for  DDT.  Firms  which  formerly  spent 
millions  trying  to  find  new  products  are  giving  up. 
A  new  plant  protection  chemical  represents  an  in- 
vestment of  nearly  $4,000,000  before  it  can  be  mark- 
eted. Companies  consulted  about  this  problem  say 
there  is  no  point  to  trying  for  new  products  when 
their  investment  is  likely  to  bring  them  bad  pub- 
licity which  labels  them  as  poisoners  of  the  pop- 
ulace. 

What    about   biological   controls?    Entomologists 


have  been  trying  for  the  past  century,  since  the  gypsy 
moth  first  appeared  in  the  United  States  in  1869,  to 
find  such  controls,  but  every  one  tried  so  far  has 
been  a  failure.  All  of  which  leaves  us — gardeners  and 
non-gardeners  alike  —  on  the  horns  of  a  dilemma." 

Dr.  Carleton  leaves  us  with  a  dilemma,  but  also 
with  a  point  of  view  from  which  to  attempt  a  solu- 
tion. Is  his  the  correct  point  of  view?  Before  we 
answer  this  question,  let's  look  at  the  "Audubon 
Guide  to  Pesticide  Do's  and  Don'ts"  which  says : 

"In  our  opinion,  this  gypsy  moth  is  an  overrated 
forest  pest.  Officials  in  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey, 
and  New  York  are  hysterical  over  it  just  now,  but 
southern  New  England  states  who  have  lived  with 
it  have  learned  to  relax.  Occasional  heavy  defolia- 
tion may  kill,  at  the  most,  one  in  twenty  trees  that 
would  not  have  lived  anyway,  most  often  on  ridge- 
tops  (or  sandy  areas)  that  produce  nothing  valuable 
as  timber.  This  culling  process  actually  benefits  most 
Northeastern  woodlands  which  are  overstocked  with 
oak.  What  is  needed  —  and  what  the  U.  S.  Forest 
Service  has  at  last  undertaken  —  is  basic  research 
on  the  ecology  of  gypsy  moth  —  forest  interactions. 
If  your  state  or  community  has  funds  for  _gypsy  moth 
control,  insist  that  they  support  this  research.  If  you 
can't  dissuade  the  sprayers,  insist  on  spot  treatment 
only.  Use  Sevin." 

A  somewhat  different  picture  is  painted  in  a 
news  release  from  the  United  States  Department  of 
.Agriculture  which  says : 

"Despite  biological  control  efforts  with  gypsy 
moth  parasites,  trials  of  the  sterile-male  technique, 
rigid  Federal-State  quarantines,  intensive  ARS  detec- 
tion surveys,  and  cooperative  chemical  control  by  ARS 
and  the  States  involved,  the  gypsy  moth  has  con- 
tinued to  spread  and  inflict  substantial  losses  to 
Northeastern  trees. 

In  their  caterpillar  form,  gypsy  moths  strip  the 
leaves  from  forest,  shade,  and  fruit  trees,  as  well  as 
ornamental  shrubs.  By  defoliating  forests,  they  in- 
crease fire  and  erosion  hazards,  adversely  affect 
stream  flow,  reduce  land  and  recreational  values,  and 
destroy  wildlife  habitats.  ARS  plant  protection  offi- 
cials point  out  that  a  single  defoliation  has  been 
known  to  kill  white  pines,  spruce,  and  hemlock.  Two 
defoliations  can  kill  some  hardwoods." 

^Continued  on  page  4) 
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NEW  IN  THE  LIBRARY 

American  Horticultural  Society:  Handbook  Of  Hollies, 
Fall,  1970. 

Members  of  the  AHS  have  bj-  now  received  this  im- 
portant handbook,  which  is  a  thoroughly  revised  edi- 
tion of  the  1957  publication.  The  Handbook  of  Hollies 
covers  hollj'  history,  culture  and  landscape  uses.  The 
library  has  a  copy  available  for  circulation  to  PHS 
members. 

Ashberry,  Anne:  Gardens  In  Miniature 
This  is  a  guide  to  the  intricacies  of  gardening  with 
miniature  plants  in  trays  and  troughs.  Hardy  peren- 
nials, trees  and  shrubs  are  listed.  Because  the  book 
is  written  by  an  English  gardener  for  readers  in  the 
British  Isles,  some  of  the  plants  listed  are  not  readily 
available  in  this  country,  and  some  of  the  recommen- 
dations are  subject  to  modification  for  the  American 
climate.  However,  anyone  interested  in  this  type  of 
gardening  will  find  the  ideas  presented  useful. 

Bloom,  Alan:  Alpine  Plants  Of  Distinction 
The  plants  in  this  book  are  discussed  for  their  'garden 
worthiness'.  The  alphabetically  arranged   Glossary  of 
Plants  and  a  Merit  List  of  plants  make  this  a  valu- 
able reference  for  both  the  beginner  and  the  expert. 

Brooklyn    Botanic    Garden:    Gardening    Under    Artificial 

Light 

This  recently   published  handbook   contains   a   series 

of   articles    written    by    experts    in    gardening   under 

lights.  The  buyers'  guide  at  the  end  is  very  helpful. 

This  is  a  good  introduction  to  the  culture  of  plants 

by  this  increasingly  popular  method. 

Council  on  Environmental  Quality:  Environmental  Qual- 
ity, 1st  annual  report 

This  is  the  first  report  from  this  newly  formed  coun- 
cil. As  President  Nixon's  message  states,  this  report 
is  an  historic  milestone.  It  is  recommended  to  all 
those  concerned  with  what  the  United  States  govern- 
ment is  doing  in  regard  to  the  protection  of  our  en- 
vironment. 

Goddard,  Helen  S.  W. :  The  Gardener's  Book  Of  Arrange- 
ments 

A  new  kind  of  book  on  flower  arranging,  this  is  aimed 
at  the  arranger  who  uses  flowers  from  her  own  gar- 
den. Good  suggestions  for  use  of  plant  material  and 
valuable  tips  on  arranging  make  this  book  very  use- 
ful. 

Hall,  Elizabeth  C.:  Printed  Books,  1481-1900,  In  The  Hor- 
ticultural Society  Of  New  York.  Reference. 

This  catalog  brings  to  our  attention  the  vast  collec- 
tion of  botanical  and  horticultural  works  in  the  lib- 
rary of  the  Horticultural  Society  of  New  York.  Schol- 
ars and  interested  amateurs  will  find  it  a  useful  ref- 
erence to  a  wide  range  of  horticultural  material. 


Hardin,  James  W. :  Human  Poisoning  From  Native  And 
Cultivated  Plants.  Reference 

People  are  often  surprised  by  the  number  of  plants 
that  are  poisonous  to  humans.  Many  different  types 
can  be  found  in  the  average  home  garden,  and  wise 
gardeners  will  want  to  know  which  they  are. 

Helfrich,  Harold  W.  Jr.,  Editors  Agenda  For  Survival,  The 
Environmental  Crisis  2 

This  series  of  articles  covers  topics  ranging  from  the 
conservation  of  human  resources  in  the  urban  envir- 
onment to  conservation  of  the  vast  natural  resources 
still  found  in  the  more  remote  areas  of  America.  Writ- 
ten by  many  well  known,  concerned  citizens,  it  is  an 
important,  fast  moving  book. 

Keeler,  Harriet  L. :  Our  Northern  Shrubs,  Dover  edition 
Dover  Publications  once  again  has  reprinted  an  im- 
portant horticultural  text.  Originally  published  in 
1903,  this  book  has  great  merit  as  an  aid  in  the 
identification  and  culture  of  our  northern  shrubs. 

Nicolaisen,  Age:  The  Pocket  Encyclopedia  Of  Indoor  Plants 
In  Color 

This  is  a  handy  reference,  the  kind  of  book  to  take 
along  on  a  houseplant  buying  spree.  Most  of  the  fam- 
iliar houseplants  are  listed  and  are  portrayed  in  color 
drawings.  It  is  an  interesting  little  guide  and  help- 
ful to  the  beginner. 

Pirone,  Pascal  P.:  Diseases  And  Pests  Of  Ornamental 
Plants,  4th  edition.  Reference 

This  text  is  a  basic  reference  for  identifyng  the  disea- 
ses and  pests  found  in  the  garden  and  greenhouse. 
This  new  edition  is  reserved  for  use  in  the  library, 
but  the  previous  editions  are  available  for  circulation. 


1971    PHILADELPHIA  FLOWER 
AND  GARDEN  SHOW 

At  this  writing,  the  86  major  exhibitors  are  shifting 
into  high  gear  for  the  final  push  to  create  the  1971 
Show.  Fifteen  landscape  gardens,  twenty-six  educa- 
tional exhibitions,  eleven  plant  society  displays  and 
eight  from  florists  will  make  up  the  commercial  ex- 
hibitions, non-competitive  classes  and  a  number  of 
room  sections  and  table  settings. 

The  quality  of  the  entries  in  both  the  horticul- 
tural and  artistic  portions  of  past  shows  has  won 
national  recognition.  The  1971  show  is  expected  to 
be  a  worthy  successor  to  those  that  have  preceded  it. 

On  January  15,  all  members  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Horticultural  Society  were  mailed  tickets  to  the  1971 
Philadelphia  Flower  and  Garden  Show.  Included  in 
each  envelope  was  an  order  blank  for  reduced  price 
tickets.  Members  who  did  not  receive  this  mailing 
should  call  the  PHS  office. 

Members  are  reminded  that  all  reservations  for 
the  Pr/2view  Dinner  must  be  made  by  February  22 
in  order  to  give  the  committee  time  to  seat  each  gfuest 
and  to  arrange  for  all  the  other  last-minute  details 
that  go  in  to  making  this  a  most  unique  affair.  Dead- 
line for  the  listing  of  Patrons  in  the  dinner  program 
is  February  1.  Additional  invitations  may  be  obtain- 
ed from  Mrs.   Godshalk  at  WA  2-4801. 


Activities:  February-March 

Lectures  and  Activities  in  the  Headquarters 

I  These  programs  are  open  to  all  without  charge. 

ORCHID  JUDGING  —  Wednesday  evenings,  Jan- 
uary 6,  February  3,  March  3,  7:30  p.m. 

The  regular  monthly  judging  session  of  the 
Northeast  region  of  the  American  Orchid  Society.  A 
good  place  and  time  to  learn  more  about  orchid  iden- 
tification. 

AZALEAS  AND  RHODODENDRONS  —  Thurs- 
day evening,  February   11,  8:00  p.m. 

Henry  T.  Skinner,  Director  of  the  United  States 
National  Arboretum  will  be  the  speaker  at  the  winter 
meeting  of  the  Philadelphia  Chapter  of  the  Amer- 
ican Rhododendron  Society. 

Dr.  Skinner  is  known  to  many  Philadelphians  be- 
cause of  his  former  association  with  the  Morris  Ar- 
borteum.  While  serving  as  Curator  at  that  institu- 
tion, he  amassed  one  of  the  finest  collections  of  na- 
tive azaleas  to  be  seen  anywhere. 

HORTICULTURAL  AND  CONSERVATION 
FILM  FESTIVAI Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  Feb- 
ruary 23  and  24,  10:00  a.m.  to  6:30  p.m. 

Films  entered  in  the  American  Horticultural  So- 
ciety's 1970  Film  Festival  and  other  outstanding  films 
produced  before  1970  will  be  shown  continuously  in 
the  PHS  auditorium  for  these  two  days. 

A  list  of  the  films  and  a  schedule  of  when  each 
will  be  shown  is  available  from  the  PHS  office,  WA 
2-4801.  The  average  length  is  20  minutes. 

PLANT  PROTECTION  PRODUCTS— DO  THEY 
POLLUTE?— Tuesday  evening,  March  2,  7:30  p.m. 

R.  Milton  Carleton,  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  Chicago  Horticultural  Society  and 
a  nationally  known  author  and  consulting  horticul- 
turist will  be  the  speaker. 

Dr.  Carleton  will  discuss  a  topic  much  on  the 
minds  of  all  conscientious  gardeners :  the  relation 
of  plant  protection  products  to  pollution,  and  the 
implications  of  banning  DDT  and  other  hard  pesti- 
cides. He  will  talk  about  alternate  methods  of  con- 
trolling pests  and  ways  in  which  the  average  home- 
owner can  garden  safely,  practically  and  effectively. 

FASCINATING  FUNGI  —  Thursday  evening, 
March  4,  8:00  p.m. 

Mrs.  Robert  B.  Taylor,  Chairman  of  the  Bow- 
man's Hill  Wild  Flower  Committee  will  speak.  Her 
talk,  illustrated  with  slides  made  by  Mr.  Taylor,  will 
be  about  fungus  from  the  layman's  point  of  view.  His- 
tory, literature  and  the  arts  have  been  concerned 
with  the  fascinating  fungi,  and  Mrs.  Taylor,  who 
knows  them  well,  will  tell  their  story. 

The  talk  is  presented  by  the  Philadelphia  Rose 
Society,  which  meets  regularly  in  the  PHS  head- 
quarters. All  PHS  members  are  invited  to  attend. 


RESERVATIONS 

Clip  and  Mail  to: 

PHS,  325  Walnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.   19106. 

No  reservations  can  be  held  unless  made  on  this  form  with 
full  payment. 

Members'  Evening,  Tuesday,  February     9        D     Program  Only 
n     Buffet  $3.50  n    Guest  Fee  $3.00 

Clinic:     Woody  Plant  Identification  $3.00  Q 

Clinic:     Seed   Sowing  $2.50  D 

Clinic:     Pruning  Trees  and  Shrubs  $2.00  Q 
D  2  p.m.                                  D  6:30  p.m. 


Enclosed  is  $ to  cover 

clinic Members'  Evening guest. 

Name     

Address     

Zip  Telephone  


Members'  Evenings 

Members'  Evenings  begin  at  6:00  p.m.  with  cocktails 
in  the  Board  Room.  Buffet  supper  is  served  from  6:45  to 
7:15  and  the  program  begins  promptly  at  7:30.  Advance 
reservations  are  necessary  and  must  be  made  in  writing  on 
the  reservation  blank  provided. 

Tuesday,  February  9 

Speaker:  John  Philip  Baumgardt  on  "Garden  Soils" 

Dr.  Baumgardt,  who  describes  himself  as  a  back- 
yard gardener  from  Missouri  is  a  nationally  known 
figure  in  the  world  of  horticulture.  He  is  the  author 
of  several  books,  including  Bulbs  for  Summer  Blooms, 
and  How  to  Prune  Almost  Everything.  He  acts  as 
consultant  to  a  number  of  publications,  industrial  con- 
cerns and  non-profit  horticultural  organizations. 

A  misunderstanding  of  soils  can  be  the  down- 
fall of  a  home  gardener.  An  important  subject  which 
is  timely  in  this  decade  of  concern  for  land  use. 

Tuesday,  March  9 

There  will  not  be  any  program  at  the  PHS,  but 
we  suggest  a  return  trip  to  the  Flower  and  Garden 
Show.  The  members  lounge,  located  at  the  far  south- 
west corner  of  the  hall,  will  be  staffed  by  volunteers 
who  will  dispense  cocktails  and  coflFee  between  5  and 
8  o'clock.  The  Civic  Center  cafeteria  serves  good,  in- 
expensive meals  throughout  the  day  and  evening,  and 
the  three  snack  bars  have  the  usual  hot  dogs  and 
sandwiches. 

People  who  can  arrange  to  see  the  Show  in  the 
late  afternoon  and  evening  find  the  crowds  less  pres- 
sing and  the  exhibits  more  accessible.  An  added  at- 
traction on  this  particular  evening  will  be  a  bonsai 
demonstration,  scheduled  for  6:30  p.m. 
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Clinics 

Clinics  are  for  PHS  members  only. 
required,  and  is  limited  to  20  people. 


Registration  is 


WOODY  PLANT  IDENTIFICATION  —  Tuesday, 
February  9,  2:00  p.m. 

The  identification  of  leafless  and  flowerless  trees 
and  shrubs  in  the  winter  time  is  a  fascinating  exer- 
cise in  horticultural  accomplishment.  John  Philip 
Baumgardt,  horticultural  consultant,  from  Missouri, 
who  will  be  the  featured  speaker  at  Members'  Even- 
ing on  February  9,  will  conduct  this  session.  Regis- 
tration is  required.  Fee :  $3.00 

SEED  SOWING  FOR  SPRING  —  Friday,  Febru- 
ary 19,  10:30  a.m. 

Come  and  learn  the  best  way  to  get  a  head  start 
on  your  summer  garden.  The  PHS  staff  will  demon- 
strate and  discuss  sowing  and  pricking  out  of  annuals, 
perennials  and  indoor  plants.  Each  participant  will 
take   home  a   pan  of   seedlings.    Fee:   $2.50. 

PRUNING   TREES    AND    SHRUBS   —   Tuesday, 
March  30,  2:00   p.m.  and  6:30  p.m. 

Pruning  practices  and  techniques  will  be  dem- 
onstrated and  discussed.  Participants  will  be  en- 
couraged to  ask  questions  about  particular  pruning 
problems.   Fee:  $2.00. 


Pests,  Pesticides  and  Pollution  (Cont'd.) 

The  wide  range  of  views  on  the  gypsy  moth 
problem  exemplified  by  these  three  quotations  can 
be  duplicated  many  times  over  on  every  topic  from 
the  effects  of  DDT  to  the  effectiveness  of  alternate 
controls.  However,  in  all  the  confusion,  some  things 
are  clear.  We  cannot  return  to  a  state  of  bliss ;  there 
never  was  and  never  will  be  a  static  balance  of  nature. 
As  one  authority  has  said,  "the  competition  of  people 
against  pests  for  food  has  been,  historically,  a  life 
and  death  struggle.  Many  times  the  pests  have  won." 


A  SPECIAL  INVITATION 

The  Horticultural  Society  of  New  York  has  in- 
vited members  of  the  PHS  on  a  three-day  visit  May 
19th  through  21st.  The  tour  will  include  private  gar- 
dens and  places  of  great  horticultural  interest  in  New 
Jersey,  New  York  and  Connecticut. 

The  group  will  travel  in  two  chartered  buses 
from  Philadelphia  and  will  stay  at  the  Hilton  Inn 
in  Tarrytown,  New  York.  Planning  the  trip  for  the 
HSNY  is  a  committee  including  Mr.  Charles  D.  Web- 
ster, President,  Mrs.  Erastus  Corning,  II,  Mrs.  Wal- 
ter G.  Dunnington,  Mr.  Gordon  E.  Jones,  Mrs.  John 
E.  Lockwood,  Mrs.  William  H.  Mathers  and  Miss 
Nelva  M.  Weber. 

For  detailed  itineraries  and  further  information, 
please  call  the  Society  office,  WA  2-4801. 


TRAVEL  THIS  SPRING  TO 

Monaco,    Paris,    London   and   Southern   England 

with  Julia  Clements  and  the  PHS 

April  28  -  May   18 

Call  WA   2-4801    for   itinerary 


AT  LAST:  SYSTEMIC  FUNGICIDE 

According  to  H.  W.  Ridgway,  Editor  of  the  Gei- 
ger  News,  Benlate  (DuPont's  trade  name  for  Ben- 
omyl)  which  has  been  under  test  as  DuPont  1991 
since  1967  has  been  sold  in  other  countries  for  more 
than  a  year  for  use  on  many  crops,  including  fruits 
and  vegetables.  It  is  now  labeled  in  the  United  States 
only  for  the  control  of  powdery  mildew  and  black 
spot  of  roses,  and  powdery  mildew  and  botrytis  of 
other  flowers  and  ornamentals.  However,  there  is 
hope  that  it  may  prove  effective  in  controlling  a 
number  of  other  plant   diseases. 

While  it  may  be  a  while  before  the  product  is 
available  in  small  quantities,  home  gardeners  can  ex- 
pect to  find  it  on  their  garden  center  shelves  by 
spring. 
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AMERICAN     PLANTS    FOR    GARDENS 


At  a  time  of  realizing  how  endangered  our  environ- 
mental heritage  is,  Delaware  Valley  gardeners  are 
fortunate  to  have  "Bluebells  &  Bittersweet"  (Van 
Nostrand  Reinhold),  the  new  book  by  PHS  member 
Bebe  Miles.  Her  thesis  is  that  many  native  Ameri- 
can plants  are  uniquely  suited  to  our  conditions  and 
way  of  life.  Hardy,  disease-free,  and  decorative,  the 
more  adaptable  ones  afford  special  delights  to  gar- 
deners who  use  them  thoughtfully. 

Mrs.  Miles  writes  clearly  and  with  affection  from 
a  firm  foundation:  childhood  familiarity  with  wood- 
lands, extensive  gardening  in  Wayne,  work  with 
Pennsylvania  plants  at  Bowman's  Hill  State  Wild- 
flower  Preserve,  and  now  the  return  to  nearly  natural 
condition  of  her  Doylestown  home's  bare  grounds. 

"Match  the  Plant  to  the  Site"  is  a  particularly  val- 
uable chapter.  Discussing  the  manipulation  of  light, 
water,  soil  structure  and  acidity,  and  climatic  condi- 
tions, Mrs.  Miles  describes  ways  to  expand  the  range 
of  plants  we  can  grow  here. 

A  brief  sensible  chapter  on  propagating  hard-to-find 
species  contains  a  plea  against  collecting  plants  from 
the  wild.  The  need  to  protect  our  dwindling  plant 
resources  emphasizes  the  importance  of  conserving 
existing  habitats  and  of  growing  appropriate  native 
species  in  home  situations  —  although  a  graveyard 
created  by  unwise  enthusiasm  is  intolerable !  The 
horticultural  challenge  of  starting  and  increasing 
one's  own  plants  offers  the  further  advantages  of  ac- 
climated plants  that  do  not  have  to  endure  being 
I    shipped. 

Sources  for  native   plants   or   seeds  are   suggested. 

j   The  PHS  catalog  file  offers  further  possibilities.  Iron- 

'•  ically,  some  of  the  best  are  British.  In  Europe,  im- 
proved   forms    of    American    species    were    developed 

'   while  Americans  were  busy  importing  exotic  species. 

t  French,  German,  English,  and  Dutch  plantsmen 
evolved  the  wide  range  of  clear  colors,  larger  flowers, 
and  different  heights  of  today's  Phlox  panicu'.ata  gar- 
den  varieties.   Similar  work   has   produced    improved 


strains  of  goldenrod  and  asters  now  gradually  finding 
their  way  back  home.  There  are  also  a  few  cultivars 
of  other  genera  such  as  Coreopsis,  Gaillardia,  Heu- 
chera,  Camassia,  and  Liatris.  What  else  might  breed- 
ers be  able  to  create  from  our  great  pool  of  practically 
untested  genetic  material? 


"Bluebells  &  Bittersweet"  includes  trees  and  shrubs 
beside  herbaceous  species  more  frequently  described 
in  wildflower  books.  Descendants  of  colonists  who 
established  homes  in  a  wild  new  land  now  admire  and 
grow  Cornus  jlorida,  redbud,  a  few  species  of  oak,  the 
ill-fated  American  elm,  and  many  of  the  conifers 
found  in  this  country.  But  such  choice  natives  as  hal- 
esias,  stewartias,  Chionanthus  virginicus  and  Oxyden- 
drum  arboreum  are  still  seen  too  seldom.  Nyssa  syl- 
vatica,  Liquidambar  styraciflua,  Liriodendron  tulip- 
ifera,  and  other  trees  of  merit  but  difficult  to  handle 
commercially  are  available  infrequently,  as  are  sev- 
eral species  useful  for  wet  sites.  Would  greater  de- 
mand change  this? 

The  same  is  true  of  American  shrubs,  many  of  which 
deserve  to  be  almost  as  well  known  as  our  Pennsyl- 
vania state  flower.  Outstanding  froms  of  Vaccinium 
corymbosum  have  been  selected  for  cropping  but  few 
gardeners  realize  its  ornamental  values,  which  might 
be  further  improved  —  neat  habit,  copious  urn-shap- 
ed flowers,  conspicuous  blue  fruit,  brilliant  autumn 
foliage,  and  picturesque  reddish  twigs  in  winter. 

Few  writers  deal  with  American  plants  as  design 
elements  in  the  garden  or  landscape.  "American 
Plants  for  American  Gardens"  by  botanist  Edith 
Roberts  and  landscape  architect  Elsa  Rehman  is  val- 
uable for  its  natural  plant  association  lists  and  the 
many  charming  scenes  proposed.  Jean  Hersey  ("Wild 
Flowers  to  Know  and  Grow")  also  offers  interesting 
site  suggestions.  Otherwise,  one  is  obliged  to  use 
English  books  such  as  Gertrude  Jekyll's  "Wood  and 
Garden"  and  W.   Robinson's  "The  Wild   Garden". 

(Continued  on  page  4) 
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THE  POLITICS  OF  POLLUTION 

Members  of  the  PHS  Council  have  been  asked  to  write 
doivn  their  thoughts  as  to  what  the  current  concern  about 
environmental  pollution  means  to  the  Society.  This  is  the 
response  by  Dr.  L.  Wilbur  Zimmerman. 

The  Pennsylvania  Horticultural  Society  should  at- 
tempt to  keep  its  membership  informed  about  envir- 
onmental pollution  and  should  cooperate  with  such 
agencies  as  the  Environmental  and  Planning  Informa- 
tion Center  of  Pennsylvania  (EPIC)  and  the  Penn- 
sylvania Environmental  Council  Inc.  (PEC),  whose 
objectives  lie  in  evaluating  new  technical  data  and 
the  political  aspects  of  the  overall  problem  of  pollu- 
tion and  in  coordinating  efforts  to  solve  the  problem. 

As  a  group  of  horticulturists,  we  should  have  a 
discriminating  approach  to  the  factors  involved  in 
pollution.  We  should  not  join  thoughtlessly  in  the 
present  popular  outcry ;  but  should  retain  a  long-term 
determination  to  be  informed  and  to  learn  how  to 
bring  pressure  for  change  as  a  result  of  that  know- 
ledge. 

Our  environmental  problems  will  be  intensified  by 
the  interplay  of  politics,  economics,  technological  dis- 
agreements and  the  ever  present  pressure  of  popula- 
tion increase. 

Environmental  concerns  are  no  longer  the  partic- 
ular province  of  bird  watchers  or  the  dedicated  con- 
servationist. We  all  know  the  bell  tolls  for  us,  too.  A 
poll  conducted  in  1969  showed  that  80%  of  our  people 
were  seriously  concerned  about  the  deterioration  of 
our  environment  and  the  quality  of  living. 

One  of  the  great  inhibitors  of  action  is  the  wide' 
spread  notion  that  as  individuals  we  are  powerless 
to  influence  social  policy.  However,  instances  such  as 
the  recent  Everglades  jet  airport  case  in  Florida  show 
that  errow  or  callousness  by  government  and  com- 
mercial interests  can  be  corrected  by  a  determined 
populace. 

Pollution  in  the  degree  we  now  recognize  it  is  an 
example  of  a  new  kind  of  politico-technological  prob- 
lem that  represents  a  new  and  different  challenge  to 
government  at  all  levels. 

One  obstacle  to  the  control  of  pollution  of  our 
natural  resources  is  the  inaccuracy  and  inadequacy 
of  our  informational  sources.  They  are  contaminated 
by  historical  error  and  sometimes  bj'  deliberate,  pre- 
fabricated falsification  in  the  releases  distributed  to 
our  news  media. 

The  difficulty  of  making  an  objective  assessment 
of  the  danger  of  various  pollutants,  makes  it  difficult 
for    sincere    public    officials    to    command    the    public 


support  necessary  for  comprehensive  long-term  rem- 
edial programs.  Substantial  alterations  in  tax  prior- 
ities, economic  goals,  manufacturing  processes,  land 
use  and  consumption  habits,  are  only  some  of  the 
changes  called  for.  There  is,  and  will  be,  difficulty  in 
designing  effective  programs  and  measures,  even  if 
public   pressure   is  persistant. 

Individual  interests  must  be  pooled  and  organized. 
Those  interested  in  noise  control,  visual  pollution, 
water  pollution,  etc.,  must  recognize  the  totality,  the 
complexity,  and  inter-relation  of  all  these  and  other 
areas. 

The  problems  are  so  ramified  that  no  agency  but 
government  can  be  conceived  of  as  being  able  to 
cope  with  the  balancing  of  social  value  against  econ- 
omic costs. 

Pollution  will  be  inevitable  until  we  develop  ade- 
quate tools  for  control.  Government  must  act,  but 
will  need  the  support  of  all  of  us  as  individuals.  A 
large  part  of  the  solution  lies  in  putting  stronger  in- 
struments at  the  disposal  of  the  public,  to  force  nec- 
essary reforms  through  legislative  and  judicial  chan- 
nels. 

This  vast  problem,  along  with  some  others,  accen- 
tuates the  difference  between  an  open  government 
and  a  closed  one.  It  becomes  more  and  more  apparent 
that  one  of  the  most  important  distinctions  of  a  rep- 
resentative government  is  the  ability  of  the  people 
to  influence  decisions  by  their  representatives  on 
matters  that  affect  them. 


1971   GARDENER'S  GUIDE 

A  surprising  number  of  PHS  members  have  never 
heard  of  the  Gardener's  Guide.  They  do  not  realize 
that  it  is  one  of  the  most  helpful  publications  put  out 
by  the  Society,  filled  with  information  that  is  not 
readily  available  from  any  other  source. 

The  Gardener's  Guide  in  its  present  form  has  evol- 
ved over  a  period  of  five  years.  It  started  as  the  pro- 
gram for  the  Spring  Flower  Show,  featuring  a  plan 
of  the  exhibits  and  articles  of  interest  about  the 
Show.  Today  it  has  broadened  its  field  of  interest  to 
the  point  where  its  only  direct  connection  with  the 
Show  is  an  eight-page  supplement  in  copies  sold  at 
the  Show  containing  a  floor  plan  and  list  of  exhib- 
itors. The  editorial  content  is  designed  for  year  round 
use  and  reference  by  PHS  members.  Indeed,  the  So- 
ciety hopes  that  at  least  as  many  copies  of  the  Guide 
will  be  purchased  by  the  membership  as  are  sold 
to  visitors  at  the  Show. 

A  glance  at  the  contents  of  the  1971  Gardener's 
Guide  will  illustrate  the  point.  The  booklet  contains 
some  64  pages,  about  evenly  divided  between  text 
and  advertisements  of  interest  to  horticulturists. 
There  are  featured  articles  by  authoritative  writers 
on  bonsai,  flowering  trees  and  shrubs,  pesticides,  an- 
nuals,   dwarf    conifers    and    container    gjown    plants. 

(Continued  on  page  4j 


Activities:  March-April 

Lectures  and  Activities  in  the  Headquarters 

These  programs  are  open  to  all  without  charge. 

PLANT  PROTECTION  PRODUCTS— DO  THEY 
POLLUTE? — Tuesday  evening,  March  2,  7:30  p.m. 

R.  Milton  Carleton,  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  Chicago  Horticultural  Society  and 
a  nationally  known  author  and  consulting  horticul- 
turist will  be  the  speaker. 

Dr.  Carleton  will  discuss  a  topic  much  on  the 
minds  of  all  conscientious  gardeners :  the  relation 
of  plant  protection  products  to  pollution,  and  the 
implications  of  banning  DDT  and  other  hard  pesti- 
cides. He  will  talk  about  alternate  methods  of  con- 
trolling pests  and  ways  in  which  the  average  home- 
owner can  garden  safely,  practically  and  effectively. 

FASCINATING  FUNGI  —  Thursday  evening, 
March  4,  8:00  p.m. 

Mrs.  Robert  B.  Taylor,  Chairman  of  the  Bow- 
man's Hill  Wild  Flower  Committee  will  speak.  Her 
talk,  illustrated  with  slides  made  by  Mr.  Taylor,  will 
be  about  fungus  from  the  layman's  point  of  view.  His- 
tory, literature  and  the  arts  have  been  concerned 
with  the  fascinating  fungi,  and  Mrs.  Taylor,  who 
knows  them  well,  will  tell  their  story. 

The  talk  is  presented  by  the  Philadelphia  Rose 
Society,  which  meets  regularly  in  the  PHS  head- 
quarters. All  PHS  members  are  invited  to  attend. 

ORCHID  JUDGING— Wednesday  evenings,  March 
3,  April  7,  7:30  p.m. 

The  regular  monthly  judging  session  of  the 
Northeast  region  of  the  American  Orchid  Society.  A 
good  place  and  time  to  learn  more  about  orchids. 

JUDGING  ROSES  —  as  an  exhibitor  —  Thursday 
evening,  April  1,  8:00  p.m. 

The  Philadelphia  Rose  Society  will  present  Joseph 
Mammino,  President  of  the  Delaware  County  Rose 
Society,  who  will  talk  about  the  special  business  of 
judging.  Mr.  Mammino's  particular  interest  is  flor- 
ibunda  roses. 

THE  LURE  AND  LORE  OF  ORCHIDS  —  Tues- 
day evening,  April  14,  8:00  p.m. 

An  orchid  evening  is  being  planned  for  PHS  mem- 
bers by  the  Southeastern  Pennsylvania  Orchid  So- 
ciety. Of  interest  to  both  experts  and  beginners,  it 
will  feature  a  SHOW  TABLE  of  blooming  speci- 
mens from  the  greenhouses  of  SEPOS  members,  an 
illustrated  slide  presentation  by  Don  Richardson,  an 
accredited  AOS  judge  and  a  recognized  authority  on 
both  the  culture  and  species  of  orchids.  Mr.  Richard- 
son is  the  grower  for  Mr.  John  Hay  Whitney,  Man- 
hasset.   Long  Island. 

The  evening's  activities  offer  a  unique  opportunity 
for  those  of  you  who  have  wanted  to  know  more 
about  orchids  and  wondered  how  to  learn.     SEPOS 
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members  want  to  interest  new  pepole  in  what  is  a 
hobby  for  some  and  a  way  of  life  for  others. 

DAFFODILS:  ALL  THINGS  TO  ALL  PEOPLE 
—  Monday,  April  19,  1 :30  p.m. 

Mrs.  H.  Rowland  Timms,  a  member  of  the  Council 
and  an  accredited  judge  of  the  American  Daffodil 
Society,  will  give  this  illustrated  presentation  on  daf- 
fodils. She  will  discuss  daffodils  for  show,  for  natura- 
lizing, for  the  rock  garden  and  for  the  border.  She 
will  talk  about  their  proper  culture  and  the  ideal 
growing  conditions. 

Mrs.  Timms  grows  hundreds  of  different  daffodils 
in  her  own  garden.  She  will  bring  75  or  100  named 
flowers  (depending,  of  course,  on  the  weather)  with 
her  and  will  leave  these  specimens  on  display  in  the 
headquarters  where  they  should  stay  fresh  for  two 
or  three  days. 

BOOK  TOOLS  FOR  GARDENING  —  A  Library 
Round  Table  Discussion  —  Tuesday,  April  27,  7:15 
p.m. 

The  PHS  library  of  over  10,000  volumes  and  nearly 
as  many  titles  contains  all  there  is  to  know  about 
growing  plants.  Members  of  the  library  committee 
and  the  staff  will  discuss  with  visiting  participants 
those  that  have  proved  most  useful  and  enduring. 

Members'  Evenings 

Members'  Evenings  begin  at  6:00  p.m.  with  cocktaib 
in  the  Board  Room.  Buffet  supper  is  served  from  6:45  to 
7:15  and  the  program  begins  promptly  at  7:30.  Advance 
reservations  are  necessary  and  must  be  made  in  writing  on 
the  reservation  blank  provided. 

Tuesday,  March  9 

An  evening  at  the  Flower  Show  is  suggested.  The 
members  lounge,  located  at  the  far  southwest  corner 
of  the   hall,   will   be   staffed   by  volunteers   who   will 
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dispense  cocktails  and  coffee  between  5  and  8  o'clock. 
The  Civic  Center  cafeteria  serves  good,  inexpensive 
meals  throughout  the  day  and  evening,  and  the  three 
snack  bars  have  the  usual  hot  dogs  and  sandwiches. 

People  who  can  arrange  to  see  the  Show  in  the 
late  afternoon  and  evening  find  the  crowds  less  pres- 
sing and  the  exhibits  more  accessible.  An  added  at- 
traction on  this  particular  evening  will  be  a  bonsai 
demonstration,  scheduled  for  6:30  p.m. 

Tuesday,  April  13 

Vegetable  gardening  is  the  subject  for  the  evening. 
A  panel  of  amateur  experts  will  be  on  the  podium  and 
fact  sheets,  seed  sources  and  helpful  reading  material 
distributed. 

Clinics 

Clinics  are  for  PHS  members  only.  Registration  is 
required,  and  is  limited  to  20  people. 

PRUNING  TREES  AND  SHRUBS  —  Tuesday. 
March  30,   2:00  p.m.   and  6:30  p.m. 

Pruning  practices  and  techniques  will  be  dem- 
onstrated and  discussed.  Participants  will  be  en- 
couraged to  ask  questions  about  particular  pruning 
problems.   Fee:  $2.00. 


1971   GARDENER'S  GUIDE 

(Continued  from  page  2) 
There  are  guides  to  public  gardens  in  the  Delaware 
Valley,  educational  opportunities  for  gardeners  and 
horticulturists  and  extension  courses  in  this  region. 
There  are  complete  lists  of  plant  societies,  horticul- 
tural societies,  county  agents,  plant  sales  and  special 
flower  shows. 

The  PHS  believes  that  the  Guide  is  an  important 
addition  to  the  fruits  of  membership  in  the  Society. 
After  the  Flower  Show  copies  can  he  obtained  from 
the  Society  at  75^  a  piece. 


SPRING  TOURS  FOR  PHS  MEMBERS 

April  28  —  May  18 

To    Monaco,    Paris,    London   and   Southern    England 

with  Julie  Clements  of  London  as  Tour  Leader. 

Princess  Grace  de  Monaco  has  extended  an  invita- 
tion to  participants  on  this  tour  to  visit  her  in  the 
Palace  gardens  and  to  take  part  in  the  Flower  Ar- 
rangement International  Competition  which  will  be 
taking  place  in  Monaco  at  that  time. 
May  19  —  21 

To  gardens  in  New  Jersey,  New  York  and  Connecti- 
cut as  guests  of  the  Horticultural  Society  of  New 
York. 

For  detailed  itineraries  and  further  information 
about  both  these  tours,  please  call  the  Society  office, 
WA  2-4801. 


AMERICAN  PLANTS  (Confd) 

For  propagators,  Edwin  Steffek's  "Wild  Flowers 
and  How  to  Grow  Them"  is  especially  helpful,  giving 
cultural  directions  in  detail.  Senator  Aiken's  "Pion- 
eering with  Wildflowers"  and  "Handbook  of  Wild 
Flower  Cultivation"  by  Taylor  and  Hamblin,  al- 
though derived  from  New  England  conditions,  are 
also  useful,  as  are  Helen  Hull's  "Wild  Flowers  for 
Your  Garden"  and  Marjorie  Dietz's  "Concise  Ency- 
clopedia of  Favorite  Wild  Flowers"  with  its  com- 
ments of  assets  and  faults,  and  the  older  "Taming  the 
Wildlings"  by  Durand.  Van  Dersal's  "Ornamental 
American  Shrubs"  and  Kenfield's  "The  Wild  Gard- 
ener in  the  Wild  Landscape"  are  two  more  good 
books  for  supplementary  study  while  following  Mrs. 
Miles's  advice  to  "let  your  monument  on  earth  be  a 
few  pieces  of  greenery  which  you  personally  replaced 
and   nourished."  —  B.  H.  E. 


GREENHOUSE  VISITS  CANCELLED 

The  greenhouse  visits  scheduled   for  Sun- 
day, February  28,  have  been  cancelled. 
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EASTER      LILIES 

Reprinted  from  "Florists'  Review" 


The  history  of  the  Easter  lily  which  is  forced  for 
Easter  plants  is  a  tale  of  two  countries,  punctuated 
with  a  short  stay  in  Bermuda.  The  first  Easter  lily 
was  brought  to  the  United  States  from  its  native 
Japan  in  1875.  Just  before  the  Japanese  took  over 
and  produced  Easter  lily  bulbs  for  US  and  worldwide 
trade,  Li'.ium  longiflorum  became  a  commercial  crop 
for  the  forcing  trade  and  landscape  grown  in  Ber- 
muda. 

Disease  literally  wiped  out  the  Bermuda  fields,  and 
Japan  quickly  took  over  production  of  Easter  lily 
bulbs,  taking  over  the  world  market.  By  1940,  one 
year  before  Pearl  Harbor,  Japanese  production  of 
bulbs  hit  a  whopping  29,000,000.  But  the  fact  that  no 
bulbs  arrived  in  the  fall  of  1941  could  have  been  a 
tip-off  as  to  Japanese  intentions,  for  not  a  single  bulb 
arrived  in  the  US.  The  old  Easter  lily  bulbs  were 
commonly  known  as  "gigs." 

A  wild  scramble  followed,  with  jobbers  buying  up 
every  sort  of  garden  and  commercial  lily  bulb.  The 
sorry  mess  which  ensued  was  relieved  as  the  direct 
result  of  work  by  Sidney  Croft,  Bandon,  Ore.,  a  home 
gardener  who  never  lived  to  profit  from  his  find.  The 
original  Croft  lily,  which  resulted  from  lily  seedlings 
grown  by  the  late  Dr.  Griffiths  of  the  USDA  at  Bell- 
ingham.  Wash.  Mr.  Croft's  work  began  in  1928,  but 
it  wasn't  until  the  lily  supply  dried  up  that  his  lilies 
were  discovered  and  proved  to  be  ideal  for  pot  plant 
forcing. 

The  "gold  rush"  which  followed  pushed  land 
prices  in  the  lily  belt,  located  principally  from  Gold 
Beach,  Brookings  and  Harbor,  Ore.,  to  Smith  River, 
Calif.,  from  $25  and  $50  per  acre  to  $1,000  per  acre. 
Even  tiny  Croft  bulblets  brought  $1  each  to  specula- 
tors who  grabbed  onto  early  supplies  with  an  eye 
toward  getting  rich  quick.  Mostly,  the  early  growers 
of  Croft  lily  bulbs  went  broke,  but  the  hardier  souls 
hung  on  until  the  business  stabilized  itself  and  became 
successful,  if  not  rich,  producers.  Since  then  an  Easter 
lily  growers'  association  and  coastal  lily  research 
station  in  Oregon  have  brought  about  new  varieties 


of  the  Croft  lily  and  steady  demand,  which  today  is 
upward  of  7,000,000  bulbs  annually.  The  efforts  of 
Sidney  Croft  and  the  resultant  prosperity  to  individ- 
uals and  to  the  area  on  Oregon's  southern  coast  are 
honored  by  a  monument  to  his  memory.  The  old 
"gigs"  never  again  regained  any  of  the  world  market, 
for,  with  their  taller,  spindly,  erratic  growth,  they 
were  no  match  for  the  US-bred  lilies  with  sturdy, 
short,  heavy-foliaged  growth  and  good  eye  and  sales 
appeal. 

L.  longiflorum  belongs  to  the  family  liliaceae,  and 
there  are  about  80  species  in  the  genus.  Besides  the 
obvious  plants  of  the  family  which  look  like  lilies, 
there  are  a  good  many  which  go  unnoticed  as  such 
except  when  viewed  by  the  trained  plantsman.  Among 
them  are  the  Joshua  tree ;  the  aloes,  which  grow  on 
the  rocky  coast  of  Africa ;  the  common  onion ;  the 
leek;  the  yucca;  the  guinea-hen  flower;  the  sanse- 
vieria;  the  hyacinth  and  grape  hyacinth;  the  Siberian 
squill ;  and  the  red-hot  poker,  or  the  African  torch 
lily.  These  and  many  others  of  the  family  lilaceae 
are  intertwined  wth  folklore  and  history  of  various 
lands.  For  instance,  American  Indians  often  fought 
over  possession  of  the  Camas  lily  fields,  which  pro- 
vide them  with  a  valuable  foodstuff. 


1971   SUA/VMER  GARDEN  WORKSHOP 

This  summer,  for  the  sixth  consecutive  year,  the 
Society  will  operate  a  garden  workshop  for  children 
in  the  junior  high  age  group.  PHS  members  who 
know  boys  and  girls  who  might  be  interested  are 
invited  to  send  their  names  to  the  Society. 

PURPOSE 

The  object  of  the  garden  workshop  is  to  help  young 
people  develop  an  interest  in  horticulture  and  an 
understanding  of  plant  growth.  The  workshop  is 
designed  to  provide  a  foundation  for  future  study 
and  leisure  time  activity  and  also  to  provide  basic 
training    for    gardening    technicians.     Moreover,    the 
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NEW  METHODS  FOR 
ENVIRONMENTAL  PLANNING 

This  article,  by  John  Rahenkamp,  w  the  second  in  a 
series  written  by  members  of  the  PHS  Council. 

The  eminent  anthropologist  Loren  Eisley  tells  a 
story  about  one  of  the  scientists  who  worked  on  the 
Manhattan  project  during  World  War  II.  The  sci- 
entist was  wandering  in  the  woods  one  afternoon, 
when  he  stumbled  on  a  small  box  turtle.  He  picked 
the  turtle  up  and  started  to  carry  it  home  to  his 
children.  Suddenly  he  turned  around  and  walked 
back  to  the  spot  where  he  had  found  the  turtle.  Re- 
placing the  turtle  exactly  as  it  had  been,  the  scientist 
whispered  to  his  companion  that  perhaps,  for  one 
man,  he  had  tampered  enough  with  the  Universe. 

Both  locally  and  nationally,  land  planners  and  citi- 
zens groups  are  beginning  to  realize  that  they  must 
develop  new  techniques  to  deal  with  the  crisis  of  our 
vanishing  environmental  resources.  The  land  used 
patterns  of  the  fifties  and  sixties,  particularly  in  the 
growing  suburbs,  have  divided  and  denuded  the 
landscape,  encroaching  on  natural  systems  of  drain- 
age, vegetation  and  open  space.  In  rural  areas  gov- 
ernmental authorities  have  attempted  to  maintain  the 
character  of  their  surroundings  by  discouraging  de- 
velopment and  limiting  housing  to  large  lots.  This 
strategy,  too,  was  doomed  from  the  outset. 

A  new  approach  towards  conservation  in  planning 
must  be  based  on  a  realistic  reckoning  with  the  eco- 
nomics of  the  development  process.  We  must  recog- 
nize that  conservation  and  good  development  can 
and  should  go  hand  in  hand.  Too  often  in  the  past 
conservation  has  become  a  battle  cry  for  opposition 
to  any  and  all  development.  But  the  demand  for  new 
housing  overwhelms  these  vigilante-style  actions. 
Inevitably,  the  stop-gaps  fail  and  the  opportunity  for 
protecting  natural  systems  is  lost.  The  only  rational 
approach  is  to  encourage  new  development  that  is 
fitted  to  the  natural  site  features  of  slope,  vegetation, 
soil  and  water  table. 

If  conservation  is  to  be  carried  out  efifectively, 
those  involved  must  base  their  decisions  on  substan- 
tial information.  Areas  of  concern  should  be  evalu- 
ated by  an  objective  system  which  ranks  considera- 
tions of  soils,  slope,  flood  plain,  etc.  according  to  their 
relative  importance.  Citizens  groups  should  also  be 
prepared  to  evaluate  development  demand  as  it  is 
generated  by  new  highways,  sewers,  and  other  facili- 
ties. This  kind  of  information  lends  itself  well  to  grid 
mapping  and  computer  storage.  Computers  will, 
therefore,  have  an  important  part  to  play  in  conser- 
vation efforts  over  the  next  decade. 

Continued  on  page  4 


1971  Summer  Garden  Workshop  —  (Cont'd) 

workshop  should  help  the  participants  to  understand 
the  world  around  them,  and  should  make  them  more 
valuable  citizens  of  the  communities  in  which  they 
will  live  as  adults. 

PROGRAM 

The  program  consists  primarily  of  planting,  grow- 
ing and  harvesting  vegetables  and  flowers.  Each 
participant  is  assigned  a  plot  in  which  to  grow  seeds 
and  plants  provided  by  the  Society.  Techniques  are 
demonstrated  and  practiced  and  there  are  also  dis- 
cussions to  explain  the  reasons  for  the  techniques. 

The  skills  taught  include  propagation,  drying  flow- 
ers, house  plant  care,  wreathmaking,  flower  arrang- 
ing, making  seed  pictures  and  terrariums. 

The  workshop  is  in  session  four  days  a  week  from 
9:00  a.m.  to  1  :30  p.m.,  starting  on  June  28  and  con- 
tinuing through  August  27.  Some  Saturday  sessions 
are  held  in  May  and  June  for  early  planting. 

LOCATION  AND  FACILTIES 

The  garden  workshop  is  located  in  Chestnut  Hill 
on  the  grounds  of  the  Morris  Arboretum  in  the  area 
known  as  the  Farm.  It  is  on  Northwestern  Avenue 
between  Stenton  and  Germantown  Avenues,  within 
walking  distance  of  two  bus  lines.  A  large  barn  pro- 
vides work  space  for  indoor  projects  and  shelter  in 
rainy  or  very  hot  weather.    Rest  rooms  are  nearby. 

All  the  necessary  tools  and  equipment  are  provided 
by  the  Pennsylvania  Horticultural  Society.  The  par- 
ticipants bring  a  sandwich  lunch.  i 

STAFF 

The  workshop  is  administered  by  the  Society  in 
cooperation  with  the  Morris  Arboretum. 

The  Director  is  David  G.  Boorse,  who  teaches 
science  at  the  Delaware  County  Christian  School. 
Staff  members  of  the  PHS  and  the  Arboretum  are 
involved  as  consultants  and  also  present  programs 
in  their  special  fields  of  competence  such  as  the 
planting  of  trees  and  shrubs,  pruning,  propagation, 
maintenance  work,  plant  identification,  drying  flower 
and  flower  arranging. 

ENROLLMENT  QUALIFICATIONS 

Students  in  the  junior  high  age  groups  are  chosen 
on  the  recommendation  of  PHS  members,  social 
workers,  church,  synagogue  or  school.  The  only 
qualifications  are  (1)  an  interest  in  gardening,  nature 
and  the  out-of-doors,  (2)  a  desire  to  participate  in 
the  activities  and  (3)  the  physical  and  emotional  abil- 
ity to  do  so.  An  anticipated  absence  of  more  than 
two  weeks  during  the  workshop  sessions  tends  to 
render  a  candidate  ineligible. 

There  is  a  fee  of  $60  for  the  entire  session.  Par- 
ticipants are  responsible  for  their  own  transportation. 
The  fee  may  be  waived  or  reduced  for  children  in 
financial  need,  and,  in  special  cases,  the  PHS  may 
subsidize  transportation  costs. 


Activities:  April-May 

Lectures  and  Activities  in  the  Headquarters 

These  programs  are  open  to  all  without  charge. 

THE  LURE  AND  LORE  OF  ORCHIDS  —  Wed- 
nesday evening,  April  14,  8:00  p.m. 

An  orchid  evening  is  being  planned  for  PHS  mem- 
bers by  the  Southeastern  Pennsylvania  Orchid  So- 
ciety. Included  will  be  a  SHOW  TABLE  of  bloom- 
ing specimens  from  the  greenhouses  of  SEPOS  mem- 
bers and  an  illustrated  slide  presentation  by  Don 
Richardson,  an  accredited  AOS  judge  and  a  recog- 
nized authority  on  both  the  culture  and  species  of 
orchids. 

The  evening's  activities  offer  a  unique  opportunity 
for  those  of  you  who  have  wanted  to  know  more 
about  orchids  and  wondered  how  to  learn. 

DAFFODILS:  ALL  THINGS  TO  ALL  PEOPLE 
—  Monday,  April  19,  1 :30  p.m. 

Mrs.  H.  Rowland  Timms,  a  member  of  the  Council 
and  an  accredited  judge  of  the  American  Daffodil 
Society,  will  give  this  illustrated  presentation  on  daf- 
fodils. She  will  discuss  daffodils  for  show,  for  natura- 
lizing, for  the  rock  garden  and  for  the  border.  She 
will  talk  about  their  proper  culture  and  the  ideal 
growing  conditions. 

Mrs.  Timms  grows  hundreds  of  different  daffodils 
in  her  own  garden.  She  will  bring  75  or  100  named 
flowers  (depending,  of  course,  on  the  weather)  with 
her  and  will  leave  these  specimens  on  display  in  the 
headquarters  where  they  should  stay  fresh  for  two 
or  three  days. 

BOOK  TOOLS  FOR  GARDENING  —  A  Library 
Round  Table  Discussion  —  Tuesday,  April  27,  7:15 
p.m. 

The  PHS  library  of  over  10,000  volumes  and  nearly 
as  many  titles  contains  all  there  is  to  know  about 
growing  plants.  Members  of  the  library  committee 
and  the  staff  will  discuss  with  visiting  participants 
those  that  have  proved  most  useful  and  enduring. 

GARDEN  VISITS  1971 

The  visits  originally  scheduled  for  Sunday,  May 
9  have  been  cancelled.  The  Members  Activities  Com- 
mittee, William  C.  Burleigh,  Chairman,  is  planning 
for  two  summer  evening  visits  instead.  One  will  take 
place  on  June  30  and  the  other  on  July  20. 

Details  will' appear  in  the  May  and  June  NEWS. 

Members'  Evenings 

Tuesday,  April  13 

The  subject  for  the  evening  will  be  Vegetable 
Gardening.  George  R.  Clark,  President  of  the  Society, 
will  lead  off  the  discussion  with  some  reminiscences 
of  his  own  vegetable  growing  experience.  Joining  Mr. 
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Clark  on  the  podium  will  be  John  Gyer,  a  Garden 
State  member  who  raises  all  his  own  fruits  and  vege- 
tables plus  many  more  which  he  markets  on  the 
roadside. 

Members  attending  the  program  will  be  encour- 
aged to  ask  questions  and  recommend  varieties  of 
vegetables  which  they  have  found  tasty  and  produc- 
tive. 

May  attendance  at  the  May  Members'  Evening 
has  been  small  in  past  years.  For  this  reason,  no  ac- 
tivity has  been  scheduled  for  Tuesday,  May  11th.  The 
library  will  be  open  until  7:00  p.m.  and  the  tulip  dis- 
play in  the  18th  century  garden  should  be  at  its 
height. 

A  HERITAGE  OF  BOOKS  —  A  Library  Round 
Table  Discussion  —  Wednesday,  May  5,  1.30  p.m. 

More  about  the  books  in  the  PHS  library. 
Some  are  treasures  to  be  handled  with  care  and  re- 
spect, others  are  classics  that  have  been  reprinted 
again  and  again,  and  still  others  are  little  known 
works  of  great  interest  and  value  to  students  and 
researchers. 

You  are  invited  to  come  to  this  informal  Round 
Table  Discussion  to  learn  more  about  a  great  collec- 
tion. Those  attending  will  be  invited   to  participate. 


From  Penn  Stale  Extension  Service  on  Disposal  of 
pesticides: 

"The  best  recommendation  that  can  be  made  on 
disposal  of  unwanted  pesticides  by  homeowners  is  to 
let  them  stay  on  the  shelves  in  their  storage  areas. 
Attempts  made  to  collect  and  gather  these  compounds 
have  only  ended  in  confusion  and  frustration  accord- 
ing to  Delbert  Bierlein,  Pesticide  Coordinator  at 
Penn  State.  Likewise,  the  methods  of  disposal  such 
as  burying,  burning,  and  deep  well  and  others  are 
all  unsatisfactory  and  constitute  a  greater  hazard 
than  simple  label  directions  for  use." 
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COMING  UP  IN  APRIL  AND  MAY 

Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thursday,  April  20,  21,  22 
Display  featuring  named  varieties  of  dafifodils  by 
Mrs.  H.  Rowland  Timms 

April  28  through  May  18 

To  Monaco,  Paris,  London  and  Southern  England 
with  Julie  Clements  of  London  as  Tour  Leader. 

Princess  Grace  de  Monaco  has  extended  an  invi- 
tation to  participate  on  this  tour  to  visit  her  in  the 
Palace  Gardens  and  to  take  part  in  the  Flower  Ar- 
rangement International  Competition  which  will  be 
taking  place  in  Monaco  at  that  time. 

Thursday,  Friday,  Saturday,  April  23,  24,  25 

Annual  Meeting  of  the  American  Magnolia  So- 
ciety. Contact  Robert  D.  MacDonald,  Tyler  Arbore- 
tum. 

Thursday  and  Friday,  April  29  and  30 

Annual  Chestnut  Hill  in  Bloom  Flower  Show  and 
Plant  Sale.  Germantown  Avenue  and  adjacent 
streets  in  Chestnut  Hill. 

April  25  through  May  10 

Tulip  display.   18th   Century  Garden,   325  Walnut 
Street. 

Friday  and  Saturday,  May  14  and  15 

Annual  meeting  of  the  American  Rhododendron 
Society,  Benjamin  Franklin  Hotel. 

Wednesday,  May  19  through  Friday,  May  21 

To  gardens  in  New  Jersey,  New  York  and  Con- 
necticut as  guests  of  the  Horticultural  Society  of 
New  York. 

For  detailed  itineraries  and  further  information 
about  the  two  tours,  please  call  the  Society  office, 
WA  2-4801. 

Saturday,  May  29 

Delaware  Valley  Iris  Show,  PHS  Headquarters, 
325  Walnut  Street. 


NEW  METHODS  -  (Confd) 

Where  environmental  protection  requires  setting 
aside  public  parkland,  new  techniques  will  be  needed 
to  supplement  private  philanthropy  and  public  con- 
demnation. These  older  methods  have  not  been  ade- 
quate to  undertake  projects  of  large  scale.  The  new 
trend  is  towards  private  enterprise  for  public  purpose. 
Private  groups  will  purchase  large  tracts  under  land- 
banking  plans.  Portions  of  these  tracts  can  be  resold 
at  higher  prices  because  their  value  rises  in  response 
to  creation  of  park  facilities  as  well  as  the  normally 
rising  value  of  developable  land.  The  "profits"  from 
such  operations  will  be  public  open  space  and  funds 
for  park  facilities  and  maintenance. 

These  techniques  are  now  being  applied  in  the 
Philadelphia  area.  One  local  conservation  group  is 
currently  a  land-banking  program  that  would  ulti- 
mately create  a  4800  acre  watershed  park  system. 


AMERICAN  RHODODENDRON  SOCIETY 
TO  MEET  IN  PHILADELPHIA 

The  Pennsylvania  Horticultural  Society  will  act 
as  a  co-sponsor  of  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Ameri- 
can Rhododendron  Society  which  is  scheduled  for 
Friday  and  Saturday,  May  14  and  15  at  the  Benjamin 
Franklin  Hotel.  Alfred  S.  Martin,  a  noted  rhododen- 
dron grower  of  Ambler,  is  the  meeting  Chairman. 

The  PHS  is  handling  the  registration  and  arrange- 
ments for  the  meeting  and  will  host  an  informal 
reception  in  the  headquarters  on  Saturday  May  15. 
Members  of  the  Society  who  would  like  to  help  en- 
tertain these  out-of-town  rhododendron  experts  are 
urged  to  contact  the  PHS  office. 

Registration  for  the  two  day  meeting  which  in- 
cludes educational  sessions,  tours  and  a  banquet  is 
$30.  PHS  members  may  obtain  information  about  the 
meeting  from  Society  Director,  Ernesta  D.  Ballard 
at  WA  2-4801. 


ft 


COMMON  GARDEN  TERMS 


Like  all  other  fields  of  human  activity,  horticul- 
ture has  developed  specialized  terms,  abbreviations 
and  nick  names  to  facilitate  communication  among 
those  in  the  know.  For  those  who  are  not  quite  sure 
whether  they  are  in  the  know,  a  few  of  these  terms 
are  given  below. 

Axil :  The  upper  angle  formed  where  a  leaf  is  attached 
to  the  stem  of  a  plant. 

Biennial:  A  plant  that  grows  from  seed  one  year  (usu- 
ally in  fall),  lives  through  one  winter,  flowers  and 
sets  seed  the  next  year,  and  then  dies. 

Coniferous:  Cone  bearing  trees,  such  as  the  spruce, 
pine  and  fir.  These  trees  are  evergreens  but  de- 
ciduous trees  can  also  be  coniferous.  For  instance 
the  larch  is  coniferous  though  it  sheds  its  leaves 
each  fall. 

Corm:  A  solid  bulb-like  underground  part  of  a  plant. 
Often  called  a  bulb.  Gladiolus  and  crocus  are  ex- 
amples of  plants  grown  from  corms. 

Crown:  The  part  of  a  plant  at  about  the  ground  level 
where  new  growth  starts.  Above  this  point  are 
the  stems  and  below  are  the  roots. 

Dioecious  plants:  Plants  which  have  male  flowers  on 
one  plant  and  female  flowers  on  another  plant. 
Hollies  are  good  examples. 

Exotic :  Usually  refers  to  a  plant  brought  in  from  some 
other  habitat. 

Fastigiate:  Means  narrowly  upright,  usually  referring 
to  the  branches  of  a  tall  slim  growing  tree. 

Friable:  Used  in  reference  to  soil.  It  indicates  a  soil 
that  is  easily  crumbled  because  of  a  good  propor- 
tion of  sand  or  humus. 

Herbaceous:  A  plant  which  has  no  woody  structure. 
In  perennials  the  above-ground  parts  die  back 
each  winter  even  though  the  roots  remain  alive. 

Heeling  in:  Temporarily  covering  with  soil  until 
plants  can  be  planted  in  their  permanent  locations. 

Humus:  Partly  decomposed  vegetable  matter. 

Node:  The  point  on  a  stem  where  a  leaf  originates. 

Perennial :  A  plant  whose  top  dies  each  fall  but  whose 
root  lives  3  years  or  more. 

Indigenous :  Used  in  referring  to  a  native  plant. 

Monecious  Plants:  Those  which  have  male  and  fe- 
male flowers  on  the  same  plant. 


pH:  A  symbol  to  indicate  acidity  or  alkalinity  of  soil. 
pH  7  is  the  neutral  point.  Small  figures  indicate 
acidity  and  larger  alkalinity. 

Rhizome:  A  thickened  underground  stem  that  puts 
out  leaves  and  flower  stalks  from  the  upper  side 
and  roots  from  the  lower  side.  Iris  is  a  good 
example. 

Sport:  An  unusual  variation  from  the  normal  growth 
of  a  plant,  such  as  when  a  plant  with  normally 
white  flowers  produces  pink  ones.  Many  of  our 
fine  flowers  and  fruits  have  originated  this  way. 

Suckering:  Usually  referring  to  a  plant  that  sends  out 
underground  parts  that  form  new  plants  around 
the  original.  Wild  roses  and  choke-cherries  are 
good  examples. 

Trimming:  Usually  refers  to  cutting  back  growth  from 
ornamental  plants  to  increase  their  beauty  or 
health.  In  general  use  is  interchangeable  with 
pruning. 

Tuber  :A  swollen,  underground  stem  containing  stored 
food  material  for  the  plant.  Often  used  as  food 
for  man  and  animals.  Irish  potato  is  a  good  ex- 
ample. 


AMERICAN  RHODODENDRON  SOCIETY 
TO  MEET  IN  PHILADELPHIA 

The  Pennsylvania  Horticultural  Society  will  act 
as  a  co-sponsor  of  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Ameri- 
can Rhododendron  Society  which  is  scheduled  for 
Friday  and  Saturday,  May  14  and  15  at  the  Benjamin 
Franklin  Hotel.  Alfred  S.  Martin,  a  noted  rhododen- 
dron grower  of  Ambler,  is  the  meeting  Chairman. 

Speakers  at  the  educational  sessions  will  include 
Lawrence  R.  C.  Carville,  Rhode  Island  Nurseries ; 
Richard  Jaynes,  Connecticut  Agricultural  Station ;  Al- 
fred Fordham,  Arnold  Aboretum;  Charles  Hess,  Rut- 
gers University;  RadcliflEe  Pike,  University  of  New 
Hampshire ;  John  S.  Kistler,  L.  A. ;  Gertrude  Wister, 
Swarthmore ;  P.  H.  Brydon,  Salem,  Oregon ;  and  Gus- 
tav  A.  Mehlquist,  University  of  Connecticut.  Detailed 
information  is  available  from  the  PHS  office. 

The  PHS  is  handling  the  registration  and  ar- 
rangements for  the  meeting  and  will  host  an  informal 
reception  in  the  headquarters  on  Saturday,  May  15. 
Members  of  the  Society  who  would  like  to  help  enter- 
tain these  out-of-town  rhododendron  experts  are  urged 
to  contact  the  PHS  office. 


PHS   News   is   published   monthly    by    the    Pennsylvania   Horti- 
cultural  Society,   325   Walnut   Street,    Philadelphia,    Pa.    19106. 

Subscription  —  $5.00  per  year   •  single  copies  50# 

Second  class  postage  paid  at  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Send  form  3579  to  PHS  News,  325  Walnut  St.,  Phila.,  Pa.  19106 


THIRD   CONFERENCE   ON   BOTANICAL 
AND  HORTICULTURAL  LIBRARIES 

Library  Committee  Chairman  Barbara  H.  Emer- 
son and  PHS  Librarian  Julie  Morris  attended  a  three 
day  Conference  on  Botanical  and  Horticultural  Li- 
braries co-hosted  by  the  New  York  Botanical  Garden 
and  the  Horticultural  Society  of  New  York.  One  ses- 
sion, a  roundtable  discussion  titled  "Cooperative  op- 
portunities for  small  society  and  institutional  libra- 
ries" was  led  by  Mrs.  Emerson. 

The  Conference,  whose  first  meeting  was  held  in 
November,  1969  at  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural 
Society,  was  organized  to  initiate  and  improve  com- 
munications between  persons  and  institutions  con- 
cerned with  the  development,  maintenance,  and  use  of 
libraries  of  botanical  and  horticultural  literature,  and 
to  assist  in  the  organization  and  coordination  of  ac- 
tivities and  programs  of  mutual  benefit  and  interest. 

RECENT  LIBRARY  ACQUISITIONS 

Ajay,  Betty:    BETTY  AJAY'S  GUIDE  TO  HOME  LAND- 
SCAPING 
Beijerinck,  W.:    CALLUNA,  A  MONOGRAPH  ON  THE 

SCOTCH  HEATHER 
Clifford,    Derek:     PELARGONIUMS.    INCLUDING    THE 

POPULAR  "GERANIUM" 
Conrad,  Henry  S.:    HOff  TO  KNOW  THE  MOSSES  AND 

LIVERWORTS 
Corner,  Edred  J.  H.:    ILLUSTRATED  GUIDE  TO  TROPI- 
CAL PLANTS     Reference 
Creekmore,    Betsey    B.:     MAKING    GIFTS   FROM    ODD- 
MENTS &  OUTDOOR  MATERIALS 
Earle,  Olive  L.:    THE  ROSE  FAMILY    (Children's  Book) 
FaL brother,  Nan:  NEW  LIVES,  NEW  LANDSCAPES 
Hubbell,  Harriet  W.:    TREASURES  OF  THE  SHORE 
Iwamiya,  Takeji:    IMPERIAL  GARDENS  OF  JAPAN 
Jacobson,  Jay  S.:  RECOGNITION  OF  AIR  POLLUTION 

INJURY  TO  VEGETATION— Releience 
Kawamoto,  Toshio:  SAIKEI:  LIVING  LANDSCAPES  IN 

MINIATURE 
Lamb,  Edgar:  ILLUSTRATED  REFERENCE  ON  CACTI 

&  OTHER  SUCCULENTS      4  volumes 
Longwood  Foundation:  LONGWOOD  GARDENS,  PLANTS 
GROWING  IN  CONSERVATORIES  AND  GARDENS 
McNamara,    Carol:     GROWER'S   GUIDE,   MIDDLE   AT- 
LANTIC STATES      Reference 
Matthews,    William    H.:    MAZES    AND    LABYRINTHS 

Dover  edition 
Saltonstall,   Richard.  Jr.:     YOUR   ENVIRONMENT  AND 

WHAT  YOU  CAN  DO  ABOUT  IT 
Scully,  Virsinia:  A  TREASURY  OF  AMERICAN  INDIAN 

HERBS 
Wilson,  Helen  Van  Pelt:  HELEN  VAN  PELT  WILSON'S 
AFRICAN  VIOLET  BOOK 


A  VISIT  TO  NEW  YORK  , 

WEDNESDAY  THROUGH  FRIDAY 
MAY  19-21,   1971 

t 

The  Horticultural  Society  of  New  York  has  ex-      « 
tended  an  invitation  to  PHS  members  for  a  three-day      | 
visit   to    private    gardens    and    especially    interesting      J 
sights  in   New  Jersey,   New  York  and  Connecticut. 
The  participants  will  travel  in  two  chartered  buses. 

The  first  stop  will  be  the  exceptional  rock  garden 
of  Mr.  Leonard  J.  Buck,  in  Far  Hills,  New  Jersey. 
Following  lunch  at  the  Somerset  Hills  Club,  the  bus  j 
will  then  receive  the  group  for  refreshments  in  the 
monthly  flower  show  at  the  new  headquarters  of  the 
Horticultural  Society  of  New  York.  Miss  Elizabeth 
Hall,  the  Society's  Senior  Librarian,  is  arranging  an  j 
interesting  tour  and  exhibit  of  their  special  collection 
of  pre-1900  books,  several  of  which  were  published 
before  1500.  The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Society 
will  thea  receive  the  group  for  refreshments  in  the 
Clarence  L.  Hay  Room.  The  first  evening  in  New 
York  will  be  open,  time  to  enjoy  the  theater  or  dinner 
or,  to  return  directly  to  the  Hilton  Inn  in  Tarr)rtown. 
N.  Y.  (A  late  bus  will  transport  those  remaining  in 
town.) 

(The  Hilton  Inn,  overlooking  the  Hudson  River, 
has  the  most  modern  facilities,  an  excellent  cuisine 
and  is  set  in  the  middle  of  an  interesting  and  attrac- 
tive garden.  Two  breakfasts,  three  lunches  and  dinner 
on  Thursday,  and  all  tips,  are  included  in  the  trip 
price.) 

Thursday  will  be  devoted  to  southwestern  Cpn- 
necticut  and  Westchester  County.  A  special  treat  will 
be  the  garden  of  Mrs.  Charles  A.  Dana,  Jr.  in  New 
Canaan,  Connecticut,  never  before  open  to  the  public. 
A  picnic  lunch  will  be  provided. 

On  Friday  morning  the  buses  will  leave  for  Long 
Island,  stopping  first  at  the  gardens  of  Mr.  &  Mrs. 
John  Humes,  he  being  the  present  American  Ambas- 
sador to  Austria.  Then  to  the  lake  garden  of  Mr.  & 
Mrs.  Jean  Cattier  before  leaving  for  Planting  Fields, 
the  former  Coe  estate  in  Oyster  Bay.  Buffet  lunch 
will  be  served  outdoors  and  the  early  afternoon  de- 
voted to  seeing  the  extensive  grounds,  synoptic  gar- 
den, rhododendron  walk  and  specimen  trees  before 
the  return  trip  to  Philadelphia. 

The  Horticultural  Society  of  New  York  has  or- 
ganized a  special  committee  of  its  Directors  to  wel- 
come the  PHS  group.  This  includes  Mrs.  Erastus 
Corning,  II,  Mrs.  Walter  G.  Dunnington,  Mr.  Gordon 
E.  Jones,  Mrs.  John  E.  Lockwood,  Mrs.  William  H. 
Mathers,  Miss  Nelva  M.  Weber,  and  Mr.  Charles  D. 
Webster. 

Prices  and  registration  forms  are  available  from 
the  Society  office.  Why  not  call  today?  WA  2-4801. 


Activities:  May-June 

Lectures  and  Activities  in  the  Headquarters 

These  programs  are  open  to  all  without  charge. 

A  HERITAGE  OF  BOOKS— A  Library  Round  Table 
Discussion — Wednesday,  May  5,  1 :30  p.m. 

The  PHS  library  of  over  10,000  volumes  and 
nearly  as  many  titles  contains  all  there  is  to  know 
about  plants  and  gardens.  Some  of  these  books  are 
treasures  to  be  handled  with  care  and  respect ;  others 
are  classics  that  have  been  reprinted  again  and  again, 
and  still  others  are  little  known  works  of  great  inter- 
est and  value  to  students  and  researchers. 

You  are  invited  to  come  to  this  informal  Round 
Table  Discussion  to  learn  more  about  a  great  collec- 
tion. Those  attending  will  be  invited  to  participate. 

FASCINATING  FUNGI— Thursday  evening,  May  6, 
8  p.m. 

Mrs.  Robert  B.  Taylor,  Chairman  of  the  Bow- 
man's Hill  Wild  Flower  Committee  will  speak.  Her 
talk,  illustrated  with  slides  made  by  Mr.  Taylor,  will 
be  about  fungus  from  the  layman's  point  of  view.  His- 
tory, literature  and  the  arts  have  been  concerned  with 
the  fascinating  fungi,  and  Mrs.  Taylor,  who  knows 
them  well,  will  tell  their  story. 

This  program  is  presented  by  the  Philadelphia 
Rose  Society  which  meets  regularly  in  the  PHS  head- 
quarters. It  was  originally  scheduled  for  March  4,  but 
had  to  be  canceled  due  to  bad  weather.  All  PHS  mem- 
bers are  invited  to  attend. 

Tours  and  Field  Trips 

For  PHS  members  only.  Registration  is  required. 

GARDEN  TOURS  IN  CONJUNCTION  WITH 
THE  ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  THE  AMERICAN 
RHODODENDRON  SOCIETY— Saturday,  May  15, 
8 :45  a.m.-4 :30  p.m. 

As  noted  elsewhere  in  the  NEWS,  the  PHS  is 
acting  as  cosponsor  of  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
American  Rhododendron  Society,  May  14  and  15. 
Three  bus  tours  are  planned  for  May  15.  Each  will  go 
to  gardens  and  places  of  special  interest  to  people  who 
grow  rhododendrons  and  companion  plants.  PHS 
members  are  invited  to  join  any  of  the  tours  but  must 
travel  with  the  group  on  the  buses  which  leave  the 
Benjamin  Franklin  Hotel  at  8:45  promptly.  The  spe- 
cial registration  fee  for  PHS  members  does  not  in- 
clude the  box  lunch  being  provided  for  the  AHS  meet- 
ing registrants,  but  will  include  a  luncheon  beverage. 

Tour  1.  Bethayres,  Robbinsville,  N.  J.,  Princeton. 

First  stop  will  be  "Tranquility,"  the  home  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  George  A.  Arrington  in  Bethayres.  Three 
acres  of  tastefully  and  intensively  landscaped  terrain 
including  water,  woods,  walls,  terraces  and  hundreds 
of  rhododendrons  and  azaleas. 

"Indian  Run  Nursery,"  owned  and  operated  by 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Leon  Heuser  will  be  the  second  stop. 


RESERVATIONS 

Clip  and  Mail  to: 

PHS,  325  Walnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.   19106. 

No  reservations  can  be  held  unless  made  on  this  form  with 
full  payment. 

Rhododendron    Tours:    1)   Q  2)   D  3)    D  $5.00 

New  York  Tour:  Itinerary  and  reservations  form  D 

Pine  Barrens  Trip  D        $3.00 

Members'  Evening,  Tuesday,  June  8  D  visits  only 

D  Buffet  $3.50  n  Guest  fee  $3.00 

Enclosed  is  $ to  cover   tour 

trip         Members'  Evening         guest 


Name     

Address 

Zip   Telephone 


Here  one  can  see  10  acres  of  woodland  in  which  the 
Heuser 's  grow  their  large  specimens. 

After  lunch  at  "Indian  Run,"  the  bus  will  go  to 
Princeton  for  a  visit  to  the  annual  cut  truss  show  of 
the  Princeton  Chapter  of  the  American  Rhododendron 
Society  and  a  short  look  at  the  Chapter's  test  garden 
at  the  Hun  School. 

Tour  2.  Gladwyne-Swarthmore 

The  first  stop  will  be  the  one  and  one-half  acre 
garden  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Franklin  H.  West  in  Glad- 
wyne.  A  recognized  expert.  Dr.  West  grows  several 
hundred  Glen  Dale  and  Gable  azaleas  and  rhododen- 
drons, vegetables,  fruit,  water  lilies  and  150  roses. 

Next  stop  will  be  the  five  acre  garden  of  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  John  C.  Wister  where  one  can  see  the  ultimate 
synoptic  garden. 

The  final  stop  will  be  at  the  John  J.  Tyler  (Paint- 
er) Arboretum  in  Lima  which  has  one  of  the  largest 
and  finest  collections  of  rhododendrons  in  the  Dela- 
ware Valley. 

Tour  3.  Chestnut  Hill,  Ambler,  Phoenixville,  Valley 
Forge. 

.Starting  with  a  stop  at  the  delightfully  landscaped 
garden  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  George  C.  Henny  in  Mt.  Airy, 
which  has  been  planted  and  maintained  entirely  by 
the  owners,  the  tour  will  proceed  to  Chestnut  Hill  to 
the  garden  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.   Frederic   L.  Ballard. 

Lunch  will  be  eaten  at  Northview  Nursery,  the 
home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alfred  S.  Martin  in  Ambler. 
Here  visitors  will  see  a  large  collection  of  rhododen- 
drons and  azaleas  especially  suited  to  the  Philadel- 
phia area,  as  well  as  many  other  rare  plants. 

The  final  stop  will  be  the  Phoenixville  garden  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Herbert.  Here  in  only  2  acres, 
Mr.  Herbert  has  amassed  an  impressive  collection  of 
over  2000  species  and  hybrid  rhododendrons. 

The  return  trip  to  Philadelphia  will  be  through 
Valley  Forge  State  Park,  spectacular  in  May  with 
thousands  of  flowering  dogwoods.  Tour  tickets  $5.00. 

Continued  on  pag*  4 
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SHOWS  AND  SALES 

1971  DELAWARE  VALLEY  IRIS  SHOW 

May  29,  1971 

At:  Pennsylvania  Horticultural  Society,  321  Walnut 

St.,  Phila. 
Hours :  Sat.  1  to  6  p.m. 

2Sth  ANNUAL  ROSE  SHOW   OF  THE  PHILA- 
DELPHIA ROSE  SOCIETY 

June  5  and  6,  1971 

At:  Pennsylvania  Horticultural  Society,  325  Walnut 

St.,  Phila. 
Hours :  Sat.  2  to  6  p.m. ;  Sun.  12  to  5  p.m. 
8th  ANNUAL  LILY   SHOW   OF  THE  MID-AT- 
LANTIC REGIONAL  LILY  GROUP 
June  26  and  27,  1971 
At :  Blake  Hall,  Nichol  Ave.,  Rutgers  University,  New 

Brunswick,  N.  J. 
Hours :  Sat.  1 :30  to  5  p.m. ;  Sun.  12  to  5  p.m. 
3rd      ANNUAL      PHILADELPHIA       DAYLILY 
SHOW 
July  5,  1971 
At :  Pennsylvania  Horticultural  Society,  325  Walnut 

St.,  Phila. 
Hours:  Sat.  1  to  6  p.m. 

ANNUAL  AZALEA  SALE— Wayne  United  Meth- 
odist Men 
Thursday,  May  6,  1971,  6  p.m.  to  10  p.m. 

Friday,  May  7,  1971,  8  a.m.  to  8  p.m. 

Saturday,  May  8,  1971,  8  a.m.  to  Noon 
At:  Wayne  United  Methodist  Church,  S.  Wayne  Ave., 
Wayne,  Pa. 

ANNUAL  PLANT  SALE— Temple  University  De- 
partment of  Horticulture 

Tuesday,  May  11,  1971,  10  a.m.  to  3  p.m. 

At:  Ambler  Campus,  Meetinghouse  Road,  Ambler,  Pa. 

ANNUAL  ROSE  CARNIVAL  PLANT  SALE— 

Germantown  Hospital  Rose  Carnival  Committee 

Wednesday,  May  12,  1971,  10  a.m.  to  3  p.m. 

At :  The  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mercer  D.  Tate,  430  W. 
Aliens  Lane,  Mt.  Airy,  Pa. 
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ANNUAL   HERB   SALE— Philadelphia  Unit,  Herb 
Society  of  America 

Thursday,  May  13,  1971,  10  a.m.  to  2  p.m. 
At :  The  Barn  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Reed,  Jr.,  Bo- 
dine  Road,  Malvern,  Pa.,  off  route  401 

RITTENHOUSE   SQUARE   FLOWER   MARKET 

Thursday,  May  20,  1971,  9  a.m.  to  6  p.m. 
At:    Rittenhouse   Square,    18th   and   Walnut   Streets, 
Philadelphia 


ACTIVITIES-(Continued) 

PINE  BARRENS  OF  NEW  JERSEY— Thursday, 
June  3,  10  a.m.-3  p.m. 

An  all  day  excursion  to  New  Jersey's  famous  Pine 
Barrens  will  be  conducted  by  June  M.  Vail.  Miss  Vail, 
formerly  PHS  stafT  horticulturist,  lived  in  the  Barrens 
for  13  years  and  is  familiar  with  the  unique  plant  ma- 
terial that  grows  there. 

Participants  who  register  for  the  activity  will  be 
sent  traveling  directions  to  the  meeting  place.  Trans- 
portation for  a  limited  number  can  be  arranged.  The 
Registration  Fee  of  $3.00  does  not  include  lunch  or 
refreshment. 

Members'  Evening 

Tuesday,  Jime  8 
Society  Hill  Gardens 

A  number  of  fine  private  gardens  in  Society  Hill 
will  be  open  from  4  to  7  p.m.  for  PHS  members  and 
their  guests.  As  is  usual  for  all  Members'  Evenings, 
registration  is  requested.  Registrants  will  be  given  a 
list  of  the  gardens  and  their  location. 

Cocktails  and  buffet  will  be  served  in  the  head- 
quarters starting  at  6  p.m.  There  is  no  fee  for  the  gar- 
den visits,  but  the  usual  amount  will  be  charged  for 
the  buffet  and  members  will  be  asked  to  pay  $3.00  for 
their  guests  (in  addition  to  the  guests'  buffet  fee).  This 
will  be  the  final  Members'  Evening  of  the  1970-71 
season. 

As  noted  in  the  April  NEWS,  no  activity  has  been 
scheduled  for  the  May  Members'  Evening. 


GARDENERS  BE  SKEPTICAL 

The  Extension  Service  has  issued  a  bulletin 
warning  gardeners  to  be  skeptical  of  the  claims 
that  will  be  made  by  salesmen  selling  non-chemical 
methods  for  controlling  insect  pests  this  summer. 
The  effectiveness  of  many  of  the  available  biological 
control  methods  is  uncertain.  Even  if  a  biological 
control  agent  is  found,  we  don't  know  if  the  level  of 
control  obtained  will  be  sufficient. 

The  bulletin  gives  the  following  guidelines  for 
the  use  of  biological  control  methods: 

1.  Correctly  identify  the  pests  you  want  to 
control   because   many  don't   require   control. 

2.  Make  sure  the  predator  you  select  to  attack 
your  pest  will  not  also  attack  helpful  insects. 

3.  Determine  how  many  predators  must  be  re- 
leased in  a  given  area  to  effect  satisfactory 
control. 

4.  Determine  how  often  and  when  the  preda- 
tors should  be  released  to  maintain  control. 

Purple  martins,  preying  mantids,  and  lady  bird 
beetles  are  some  of  the  recommended  predators,  but 
it  is  not  clear  against  what  pests  these  are  effective. 
Even  with  the  above  guidelmes  there  is  no  guaran- 
tee that  the  control  agents  will  remain  in  your  yard 
and  not  leave.  Also,  if  the  predators  are  not  released 
when  the  pests  are  present,  they  will  either  leave  the 
area  or  die  of  starvation. 

Light  traps  are  another  non-chemical  control  me- 
thod with  which  you  will  be  confronted.  These  traps 
may  attract  pestiferous  insects  from  great  distances ; 
but  the  insects  may  then  be  more  attracted  to  humans 
than  to  the  trap. 

The  extension  service  feels  that  biological  con- 
trols have  a  potential  in  insect  pest  control  but  that 
much  more  research  is  needed.  It  maintains  that 
chemical  pesticides  provide  the  best  control  available 
at  the  present  time. 

Used  with  discretion  and  according  to  the  direc- 
tions on  the  label,  malathion  is  recommended  by  the 
PHS  for  control  of  sucking  insects  (aphids,  white 
fly,  scale,  mealy  bug)  and  Sevin  is  recommended  for 
control  of  chewing  insects  (Japanese  beetle,  various 
caterpillars,  earwigs,  etc.)     Both  are  biodegradable. 


FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

As  the  Society's  program  year  draws  to  a  close, 
we  have  much  to  be  pleased  about.  Income  from 
membership  dues  have  increased.  The  1971  Flower 
and  Garden  Show  was  a  great  success,  financially  as 
well  as  horticulturally.  The  gate  receipts  were  also 
up.  So  were  the  receipts  from  the  trade  spaces.  The 
Preview  Dinner,  to  which  1300  guests  subscribed, 
brought  in  more  money  than  ever  before.  The  Gar- 
deners' Guide  sold  at  the  Show  also  netted  a  small, 
but  welcome  profit.  All  these  sources,  together  with 
our  endowment  income,  provide  the  funds  to  finance 
our  services  to  the  members  and  the  public  (which, 
of  course,  include  the  Show)  and  our  increasing  com- 
mitment to  education  in  the  public  schools,  our  sum- 
mer workshop  and  elsewhere.  For  the  outstanding 
success  of  the  Show,  we  are  indebted  to  our  able, 
dedicated  staff,  but  also  to  many  volunteers  who 
worked  so  hard  and  so  well  —  to  Paul  Rosenbaum, 
the  Flower  Show  Chairman,  to  Mrs.  John  T.  Dor- 
ranc,  Jr.,  the  Preview  Dinner  Chairman,  to  Mrs.  John 
R.  Clark,  the  Competitive  Classes  Chairman,  to  Lid- 
don  Pennock,  the  Staging  and  Design  Chairman  and 
many,  many  more.  The  participation  and  support  of 
these  members  have  made  it  possible  to  start  the 
wheels  in  motion  for  our  1971-1972  program,  which 
will  include  another  Flower  and  Garden  Show  that 
we  hope  will  be  even  more  successful. 

George  R.  Clark 


SOCIETY'S  TAX  STATUS  CONFIRMED 

The  Internal  Revenue  Service  has  assured  the 
Society  that  it  (the  Society)  is  classified  as  a  public 
charity  under  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969.  This 
means  that  the  Society  will  continue  to  be  exempt 
from  federal  income  tax  and  contributions  to  the 
Society  will  continue  to  be  deductible  by  the  con- 
tributor in  compiling  his  or  her  tax  on  the  more  fav- 
orable basis  provided  by  the  present  law. 


PHS   News   is    published    monthly    by    the    Pennsylvania    Horti- 
cultural   Society,   325    Walnut    Street,    Philadelphia,    Pa.    19106. 

Subscription  —  $5.00  per  year  ■  Single  copies  50< 

Second  class  postage  paid  at  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Send  form  3579  to  PHS  News,  325  Walnut  St.,  Phila..  Pa.  19106 


NEW  IN  THE  LIBRARY 

Crockett,  James  Underwood:  ANNUALS,  BY  JAMES 
UNDERWOOD  CROCKETT  AND  THE  EDITORS 
OF  TIME-LIFE  BOOKS 

Crockett,  James  Underwood:  ROSES,  BY  JAMES  UN- 
DERWOOD CROCKETT  AND  THE  EDITORS  OF 
TIME-LIFE  BOOKS. 

ANNUALS  and  ROSES  introduce  a  new  Time-Life 
series.  The  books  are  well  illustrated  with  many  color 
photographs.  These  two  books  introduce  readers  to 
gardening  with  the  above-mentioned  plants.  If  the 
reader  is  inspired  by  these  and  wants  to  know  more, 
why  not  call  on  the  large  amount  of  information 
available  in  the  library? 

Eliovson,  Sima:   THE  COMPLETE  GARDENING  BOOK 

THE  COMPLETE  GARDENING  BOOK  is  for  gar- 
dening in  South  Africa!  It  will  be  interesting  for 
Delaware  Valley  gardeners  to  compare  notes  with 
Mrs.  Eliovson.  While  the  plants  may  vary,  many  of 
the  cultural  practices  don't.  The  lists  on  pests  and 
diseases  will  be  helpful  to  American  gardeners. 

Morley,  Brian  D.:     WILD  FLOWERS  OF  THE  WORLD 

The  author  of  WILD  FLOWERS  OF  THE  WORLD 
has  presented  samples  of  wildflowers  on  a  regional 
basis.  Their  distinctive  characteristics  are  well  illus- 
trated. This  work  will  serve  as  a  supplement  to  stand- 
ard botanical  and  horticultural  works. 

Tod,  George:  PLANS,  ELEVATIONS,  AND  SECTIONS 
OF  HOT-HOUSES,  GREEN-HOUSES,  ETC. 

George  Tod  was  a  very  successful  designer  in  England. 
In  1823  he  published  what  he  described  as  a  cata- 
logue of  greenhouse  designs.  This  "catalogue"  is  the 
newest  acquisition  in  the  PHS  rare  book  collection. 
Detailed,  color  drawings  of  Mr.  Tod's  designs  are 
presented  with  a  fine  descriptive  text.  The  student, 
researcher,  or  curious  greenhouse  gardener  wiU  find 
them  fascinating.  Books  in  the  rare  book  collection 
may  be  used  in  the  library  by  appointment. 

Wilson,    James:    FLOWER    GARDENING:    A    PRIMER 

This  little  book  covers  a  lot  of  territory  in  introducing 
gardening  to  the  beginner  and  leaves  him  thirsting  to 
know  more.  It  suggests  many  practical  ideas  to  the 
novice.  A  short  'botany  for  gardeners'  section  begins 
the  book.  It  is  reassuring  to  read  a  beginner's  book 
which  stresses  the  importance  of  learning  why  and 
how  plants  grow. 


NOTES  FROM  THE  LIBRARY 

The  PHS  library  has  many  books  suitable  for 
vacation  reading.  Plant  exploration  books  or  enter- 
taining, informative  general  gardening  books  will 
make  pleasant  reading  on  a  summer's  day.  You  can 
make  arrangements  to  keep  a  book  for  an  extended 
period  or  use  the  library's  mailing  service.  The  staff 
will  gladly  make  reading  suggestions. 

During  the  months  of  June,  July  and  August 
the  library  will  not  be  open  on  Tuesday  evenings 
except  by  appointment.  The  staff  will  be  glad  to  make 
appointments. 


PLANTS  IN  TOWN 

The  following  perennials  are  blooming  this  month 
in  the  borders  of  the  greenhouse  garden  at  the  PHS  head- 
quarters. 

Fernleaf  Yarrow 

Amsonia 

Colmnbine 

Astilbe 

Siberian  Bugloss 

Danes-blood 

Clematis 

Coreopsis 

Fringed  Bleeding-heart 

Bleeding-heart 

Gas  Plant 

Barrenwort 

Dropwort 

Coral-bells 

Siberian  Iris 

Roof  Iris 

Lavender 

Blue  Phlox 

Nepal  Cinquefoil 

Low  Meadowrue 

Mother-of-Thyme 

Spike  Speedwell 


Achillea  filipendulina 
Amsonia  tabernaemontana 
AquUegia  species 
Astilbe  simplicifolia 
Brunnera  macrophylla 
Campanula  glomerata 
Clematis  'Barbarea  Jackmanii' 
Coreopsis  lanceolata 
Dicentra  eximia 
Dicentra  spectabilis 
Dictamnus  albus 
Epimedium  rubrum 
Filipendida  hexapetala 
Heuchera  sanguinea 
Iris  sibirica 
Iris  tectOTUm 
Lavandula  officinalis 
Phlox  divaricata 
Potentilla  nepalensis 
Thalictrum  minus 
Thymus  serpyllum 
Veronica  spicata   nana 


Activities:  June-July 

Field  Trips  and  Garden  Visits 

For  PHS  members.     Registration   is   required. 

PINE   BARRENS   OF   NEW  JERSEY— Thursday, 
June  3,  10  a.m.-3  p.m. 

An  all  day  excursion  to  New  Jersey's  famous  Pine 
Barrens  will  be  conducted  by  June  M.  Vail.  Miss  Vail, 
formerly  PHS  staff  horticulturist,  lived  in  the  Barrens 
for  13  years  and  is  familiar  with  the  unique  plant  ma- 
terial that  grows  there. 

Participants  who  register  for  the  activity  will  be 
sent  traveling  directions  to  the  meeting  place.  Tran.s- 
portation  for  a  limited  number  can  be  arranged.  The 
Registration  Fee  of  $3.00  does  not  include  lunch  or 
refreshment. 

Confittued  on  page  4 


1972  SPRING  FLOWER  SHOW 
Supplies  For  Special  Horticultural  Classes 

Clip  and  mail  to  PHS,  325  Walnut  St.,  Phila.,  Pa.  19106 

□  Miniature  Daffodil  bulbs  and  pan  $2.50 
supplied  in  October 

□  Calendula  seed,  challenge  class  .50 
supplied  by  PHS 

□  Geranium  seed,  challenge  class  1-50 
supplied  by  PHS 

□  Pot  for  miniature  geranium  $1.25 
supplied  in  September 

□  Container  for  Miniature  gloxinia  .75 
supplied  in  September 


Name     

Address   Zip 

Club     

Amount  enclosed 


RESERVATIONS 

Clip  and  Mail  to: 

PHS,  325  Walnut  St.,  PhUadelphia,  Pa.  19106. 

No  reservations  can  be  held  unless  made  on  this  form  with 
full  payment. 

Pine  Barrens  Trip    D     $3.00 

Enclosed  is  ( to  cover    trip 


Please  send  information   about   gardens   on  the   Main   Line     D 

Gardens  in  Chestnut  Hill     Q 


Name 


Address 


Zip  Telephone 


1972  PHILADELPHIA  FLOWER  AND  GARDEN 
SHOW  -  HORTICULTURAL  CLASSES 

The  horticultural  classes  have  been  planned  so 
that  there  is  a  class  for  all  types  of  container  grown 
plants  on  each  day  that  the  horticultural  entries  are 
staged.  Entries  will  be  made  on  March  11th,  14th 
and  17th.  A  brief  outline  of  the  classes  is  given  below 
so  that  the  exhibitors  can  start  planning  now.  The 
schedule  with  complete  information  will  be  ready  in 
the  fall. 

BULBS:  NARCISSUS:  Trumpet  -  Music  Hall; 
Large  cup  -  Fortune ;  Cyclamineus  -  Peeping  Tom 
(8"  bulb  pan)  ;  HYACINTH  -  L'Innocence  (8"  bulb 
pan) ;  TULIP  -  DeWet  (8"  bulb  pan)  ;  CROCUS  - 
Remembrance  (6"  bulb  pan) ;  LILIUM  -  Harmony 
(6"  pot). 

HANGING  CONTAINERS:  Flowering  Plant(s) 
and  Foliage  Plant  (s). 

MINIATURES:  Orchid;  Geranium  (container  pro- 
vided) ;  Daffodil  (bulbs  and  pan  provided) ;  Sinningia 
pusilla,  miniature  gloxinia. 

COLLECTIONS:  WINDOW  SILLS*:  Plants  suit- 
able for  growing  in  a  sunny  window  sill ;  in  a  shady 
window  sill;  from  one  botanical  family.  GREEN- 
HOUSES*: Orchids;  A  home  greenhouse. 

MINIATURE  GARDENSt:  Rock  plant;  Succulent; 
Landscape  or  Garden. 

CHALLENGE  CLASSES:  Calendulas  and  Geran- 
iums from  seed. 

NOVICE  CLASSES:   FLOWERING  PLANT   (a) 

Greenhouse  grown,  (b)  Not  greenhouse  grown.  Pot 
up  to  4". 

EXHIBITS  REQUIRING  SPECIAL  STAGING: 
Plant (s)  for  terrace  decorationt  in  single  containers; 


Terrariumt;  Strawberry  jar  -  (a)  container  up  to  10" 
high,  (b)  container  over  10"  high  ;  Apartment  Balcony. 

SPECIMEN  PLANTS:  ALPINE  PLANT  from  seed 
or  cutting;  AFRICAN  VIOLET;  BEGONIA; 
BROMELIAD;  CACTUS;  GESNERIAD;  IMPA- 
TIENCE; ORCHID;  AZALEA  in  bloom  -  (a) 
trained,  (b)  informally  grown;  ESPALIER,  woody 
plants  trained  on  a  frame  or  trellis  -  (a)  Foliage, 
(b)  Flowering;  FERN(S)  -  (a)  Container  grown, 
(b)  Displayed  on  pegboard;  FLOWERING  or 
FRUITING  PLANT(S);  FOLIAGE  PLANT(S) ; 
FORCED  HERBACEOUS  PERENNIAL;  HERB 
-  (a)  trained,  (b)  informally  grown;  HOUSE 
GROWN  PLANT  -  (a)  Flowering,  (b)  Foliage; 
ORCHID  grown  on  bark  or  tree  fern;  PLANT 
grown  under  fluorescent  light;  ROCK  GARDEN 
PLANT  in  possession  of  grower  for  six  months. 

PLANT  material  trained  in  three  dimensional  form. 

PLANTS  in  separate  containers  grown  as  a  pair. 

STANDARD  -  (a)  Flowering,  (b)  Foliage;  VINE 
or  CLIMBER  trained  on  a  form. 

*  May  be  grown  and  shown  by  a  club  or  up  to  three 
exhibitors. 

t  Plants  need  not  have  been  grown  by  exhibitor,  but 
must  be  planted  by  exhibitor. 


Botany  is  not  horticulture;  still  less  is  it 
agriculture;  but  it  provides  the  background 
of  knowledge  for  those  arts  just  as  physics 
makes  it  possible  to  manufacture  radios  and 
chemistry  is  necessary  to  our  supply  of  vita- 
mins. 

from  Botany  for  Gardeners  by  Harold  W.  Rickett 
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ACTIVITIES-(Continued) 

GARDENS  ON  THE  MAIN  LINE  —  Wednesday 
evening,  June  30,  4-8  p.m. 

Four  fine  private  gardens  will  be  open  for  visit- 
ing on  this  long  summer  evening.  Those  members 
wishing  the  names,  addresses  and  traveling  directions 
are  asked  to  call  the  office,  WA  2-4S01.  Tickets  of 
admission  will  be  issued  and  detailed  maps  will  be 
sent.  Guest  fee  $3.00,  payable  at  the  garden  gate. 
Limit,  3  guests  per  member. 

GARDENS    IN    CHESTNUT    HILL    —    Tuesday 
evening,  July  20,  4-8  p.m. 

Four  gardens  in  Chestnut  Hill  -  Mount  Airy  area 
will  be  opened  for  PHS  members  and  their  guests. 
The  visiting  hours  and  availability  of  traveling  direc- 
tions are  the  same  as  for  the  June  visits  to  the  Main 
Line.  Guest  fee  $3.00,  payable  at  garden  gate.  Limit, 
3  guests  per  member. 


Members'  Evening 

Tuesday,  June  8 
Society  Hill  Gardens 

Five  gardens  in  Society  Hill  will  be  open  from 
4  to  7  p.m.  for  PHS  members  and  their  guests.  As 
is  usual  for  all  Members'  Evenings,  registration  is 
requested.  Registrants  will  be  given  a  list  of  the 
gardens  and  their  locations. 

Cocktails  and  buffet  will  be  served  in  the  head- 
quarters starting  at  6  p.m.  There  is  no  fee  for  the  gar- 
den visits,  but  the  usual  amount  will  be  charged  for 
the  buffet  and  members  will  be  asked  to  pay  $3.00  for 
their  guests  (in  addition  to  the  guests'  buffet  fee).  This 
will  be  the  final  Members'  Evening  of  the  1970-71 
season. 


THE  PHS  GARDEN  CLUB 

Maintaining  the  18th  Century  Garden  adjacent 
to  the  Society's  headquarters  at  325  Walnut  Street 
is  a  responsibility  which  the  Pennsylvania  Horticul- 
tural Society  undertook  when  it  moved  into  its  spa- 
cious and  attractive  building  in  the  Independence 
National  Historical  Park. 

The  weekly  maintenance  is  satisfying  for  those 
who  keep  the  garden  in  show  condition  from  spring 
to  autumn.  The  agenda  includes  practical  work 
(planting,  weeding,  dead-heading,  etc.),  sipping  iced 
tea,  and  conversing  with  tourists. 

We  have  a  PHS  Garden  Club  which  meets  every 
Wednesday  to  do  the  garden  work. 

WHY  NOT  JOIN  TODAY?  Call  the  office, 
WA  2-4801  for  a  membership  application.  President 
Janie  Garra  will  be  glad  to  welcome  new  members. 


SHOWS  AND  SALES 

25th  ANNUAL  ROSE  SHOW   OF   THE   PHILA- 
DELPHIA ROSE  SOCIETY 

June  5  and  6,  1971 

At:     Pennsylvania  Horticultural  Society,  325  Walnut 

Street,  Phila. 
Hours:    Sat.  2  to  6  p.m.;  Sun.  12  to  5  p.m : 

8th   ANNUAL   LILY    SHOW    OF  THE   MID-AT- 
LANTIC REGIONAL  LILY  GROUP 

June  26  and  27,  1971 

At :     Blake   Hall,   Nichol   Ave.,   Rutgers   University, 

New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 
Hours:     Sat.  1:30  to  5  p.m:;  Sun.  12  to  5  p.m: 

3rd     ANNUAL     PHILADELPHIA     DAYLILY 
SHOW 

July  10,  1971   (Note  change  of  date) 

At:     Pennsylvania  Horticultural  Society,  325  Walnut 

Street,  Phila. 
Hours:  Sat.  1  to  6  p.m. 
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ROOM      TO      GROW 


In  the  spring  of  1969,  the  Vocational  Guidance 
Service  of  the  School  District  of  Philadelphia  asked 
the  Society  to  participate  in  its  "Room  to  Grow" 
program,  which  presents  different  occupations  and 
careers  to  children  in  the  4th  and  5th  grades.  Until 
that  time,  the  children  had  been  exposed  to  presenta- 
tions by  people  in  many  walks  of  life,  but  the  green 
sciences,  the  production  of  vegetables  and  ornamentals 
and  the  maintenance  of  parks  and  public  gardens  and 
other  areas  for  pleasure  and  recreation  had  not  been 
included. 

For  those  of  us  engaged  in  horticulture  this  was  not 
surprising,  for  ours  is  often  regarded  as  a  second  rate 
profession  and  its  importance  to  the  quality  of  modern 
living  is  often  overlooked.  So  when  this  opportunity 
came,  we  were  delighted  to  cooperate.  In  the  past  two 
years,  the  Society  has  presented  more  than  40  illus- 
trated programs  to  children  in  inner  city  elementary 
schools,  many  of  whom  have  had  no  previous  acquain- 
tance with  plants  and  no  understanding  of  the  part 
people  play  in  keeping  plants  growing  in  an  urban  en- 
vironment. 

In  evaluating  our  part  in  the  program,  we  found  that 
our  biggest  problem  was  getting  the  children  to  pay 
attention  to  a  field  which  was  so  very  foreign  to  their 
way  of  life.  The  props  and  presentations  of  the  other 
participants  such  as,  for  example,  the  telephone  com- 
pany, the  medical  profession  and  the  building  trades 
were  much  more  finished.  It  occurred  to  us  that  a 
professionally  produced  film  to  tell  our  story  might 
bridge  the  gap  between  the  horticulturist  and  the  11 
year-old  city  child. 

Putting  this  thought  into  action,  the  Society  en- 
gaged Paul  Glickler  of  New  York  to  produce  a  film 
which  could  be  used  in  the  Society's  "Room  to  Grow" 
presentations  and  in  similar  presentations  in  other 
cities.  The  film,  which  will  be  ready  for  showing  in 
September,  follows  two  city  children  as  they  watch  a 
series  of  horiculturists  at  work — an  arborist,  a  nursery- 
man, a  landscape  designer,  a  park  maintenance  crew, 
a  greenhouse  operator,  a  florist,  a  researcher  and  a 
truck  farmer.  All  are  practicing  professionals,  care- 
fully selected  to  present  people  of  different  back- 
grounds and  abilities,  the  idea  being  to  let  the  children 
learn  from  real,  live  practicing  professionals. 


The  film  and  the  expanded  program  to  make  use  of 
it  will  cost  about  $25,000  in  1970  and  1971.  The  bulk 
of  the  money  is  being  raised  from  donations,  including 
the  Founders  Fund  Award  of  the  Garden  Club  of 
America,  awarded  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Wis- 
sahickon  Garden  Club  and  the  Garden  Club  of  Wil- 
mington. The  remainder  will  be  taken  from  the 
Society's  reserves. 

In  order  to  make  the  fullest  use  of  the  film,  the  So- 
ciety will  recruit  a  corps  of  "volunteer  professionals" 
to  provide  the  explanatory  background  at  each  Phila- 
delphia presentation.  These  will  include  people  like 
those  who  are  serving  as  "actors"  in  the  film.  After 
the  children  have  seen  the  film,  the  volunteer  will 
answer  their  questions  and  tell  them  about  his  or  her 
particular  job. 

Since  we  hope  to  give  many  "Room  to  Grow"  pro- 
grams, many  volunteers  will  be  needed.  The  only 
qualifications  for  joining  in  this  activity  is  enough  first 
hand  knowledge  and  experience  with  some  field  of  hor- 
ticulture so  that  the  children  will  know  they  are 
talking  to  a  "professional."  People  who  are  actually 
involved  in  horticulture  and  who  believe  it  to  be  essen- 
tial to  the  equality  of  human  life  will  be  the  most 
convincing  to  the  young  audience. 

PHS  members  will  have  an  opportunity  to  see  the 
film  at  the  Annual  Meeting  Friday,  October  1,  1971, 
at  4  p.m.  at  Memorial  Hall. 


1971    SUMMER  GARDEN  WORKSHOP 

The  Society's  Summer  program  for  children  in  the 
Junior  High  School  age  group  will  begin  on  Monday, 
June  28.  This  is  the  sixth  season  for  this  highly  suc- 
cessful activity  which  has  been  greatly  enriched  by 
joint  sponsorship  with  the  Morris  Arboretum  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania. 

Society  members  are  cordially  invited  to  visit  the 
Workshop  which  is  in  session  Monday  through  Friday 
from  9  to  1  p.m.  A  call  to  the  PHS  office  will  give  in- 
terested members  any  additional  information  they  may 
need. 
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NEW  IN  THE  LIBRARY 

Abraham,  George:  THE  GREEN  THUMB  BOOK  OF  FRUIT 
AND  VEGETABLE  GARDENING. 

This  is  a  concise  guide  to  fruit  and  vegetable 
gardening.  With  the  renewed  interest  in  the 
production  of  food  crops  in  the  home  garden 
this  is  another  welcome  and  up-to-date  reference. 
Good  vegetable  and  fruit  growing  books  have 
been  few  and  far  between.  The  PHS  library  has 
the  best  of  the  newest  books  on  these  subjects 
as  well  as  a  backlog  of  the  older  books  whose 
cultural  information  remains  pertinent  and 
reliable. 


BaUard,  Ernesta   Drinker:   GARDEN  IN   YOUR  HOUSE, 
rev.  ed. 

In  the  revised  edition  of  her  book,  Mrs.  Ballard 
updates  the  helpful  I'inding  Lists.  The  cultural 
information  contains  changes  which  have  re- 
sulted from  more  years  of  indoor  gardening 
experience.  There  is  greater  emphasis  on  grow- 
ing plants  under  the  conditions  most  of  us  face 
in  present  day  housing.  The  results  of  Mrs. 
Ballard's  skill  are  examples  of  what  the  dedi- 
icated  gardener  can  achieve  and  enjoy  with 
hardwork  and  patience. 

Condon,  Geneal:  THE  COMPLETE  BOOK  OF  FLOWER 
PRESERVATION. 

This  book  gives  step  by  step  directions  to  the 
gardener  who  wants  to  preserve  the  efforts  put 
forth  in  a  season  of  gardening.  The  author 
gives  clear  suggestions  and  if  they  are  followed 
the  reader  should  enjoy  simimer  flowers  through- 
out the  year. 

Crockett,  James  Underwood:  LANDSCAPE  GARDENING. 

The  newest  addition  to  the  Time-Life  series  on 
gardening  should  serve  to  stimulate  the  reader 
to  further  investigation  of  this  practical  subject. 
The  brief  background  chapters  are  followed  by 
some  common  sense  suggestions.  The  section 
on  selected  plant  material  is  a  helpful  guide  in 
choosing  worthwhile  landscape  plants. 

Gibbons,  EueU:  STALKING  THE  GOOD  LIFE. 

Mr.  Gibbons'  newest  'stalking'  book  combines 
many  of  his  earlier  lessons  with  some  new  ones. 
An  ardent  conservationist  for  many  years,  this 
ecology  minded  author  had  his  book  printed  on 
recycled  paper! 


Lesch,  Alma:  VEGETABLE  DYEING. 

With  the  resurgence  of  interest  in  fruit  and 
vegetable  gardening  has  come  a  renewed  interest 
in  associated  crafts.  Gardeners  of  the  organic 
and  inorganic  variety  will  find  this  book  a  use- 
ful tool  if  they  are  curious  about  what  vegetable 
dyes  can  do  to  yarns  and  fabrics.  Craftsmen 
appreciate  the  distinctive  colors  which  vegetable 
dyeing  can  produce.  This  is  an  easy  to  follow 
recipe  book  for  anyone  interested  in  this  art. 

National  Council  of  State  Garden  Clubs:  THE  HANDBOOK 
FOR  FLOWER  SHOWS. 

THE  HANDBOOK  FOR  FLOWER  SHOWS  is  a 
'must'  reference  tool  for  any  clubs  or  individuals 
involved  in  the  art  and  craft  of  flower  shows. 

Ogden,  Samuel  R.:  STEP-BY-STEP  TO  ORGANIC  VEGE- 
TABLE GROWING. 

ORGANIC    GARDENING    WITHOUT 


Tyler,    Hamilton : 
POISONS. 

Authors  Ogden  and  Hamilton  are  the  newest 
additions  to  the  library's  "Organic"  section. 
Alternative  cultural  practices  are  presented  and 
discussed  by  the  authors  who  have  used  them. 
Whether  readers  agree  or  disagree  to  the 
premise  they  state  it  is  interesting  and  often  use- 
ful to  hear  all  sides. 

Segerber,  Ogden,  Jr.:  WHERE  HAVE  ALL  THE  FLOW- 
ERS, FISHES,  BIRDS,  TREES,  WATER,  AND  AIR 
GONE?     What  ecology  is  all  about. 

This  book  hopes  to  .  .  .  guide  the  reader  and  the 
citizen  in  the  search  for  a  solution  that  will  inte- 
grate the  protection  of  nature  and  the  activities 
of  man  in  the  modern  world.  .  . 

Westcott,  Cynthia:  PLANT  DISEASE  HANDBOOK,  3rd  ed. 
Armed  with  the  PLANT  DISEASE  HANDBOOK 
AND  P.  P.  Pirone's,  DISEASES  AND  PESTS 
OF  ORNAMENTAL  PLANTS  the  gardener 
should  be  able  to  identify  and  erradicate  all  the 
common  pests.  While  differing  in  format  these 
two  books  cover  most  of  the  information  the 
home  gardener  or  professional  horticulturist 
needs  to  know  in  clear  no  nonsense  terms. 


Disease  Resistant  Crab  Apples  -  1971 

Professor  Lester  P.  Xichols,  Professor  Plant  Path- 
ology Extension,  has  completed  a  survey  of  flowering 
crab  apples  initiated  in  1961  in  the  Xortheastern  states, 
including  Pennsylvania.  The  intent  was  to  discover 
which  of  the  many  cultivars  or  varieties  were  resistant 
to  scab,  cedar-apple  rust,  powdery  mildew  and  fire 
blight. 

The  list  will  be  valuable  for  nurserymen,  park 
superintendents  and  home  gardeners,  not  only  for  the 
information  the  study  reveals,  but  also  for  the  fact 
that  it  lists  131  different  species  and  cultivars  and 
gives  a  brief  description  of  71.  The  60  not  described 
were  found  to  be  highly  susceptible  to  disease. 

The  list  is  available  from  Julie  Morris,  PHS  librar- 
ian.    Call  her  at  W.\  2-4801  for  a  copy. 


Activities:  July  -  August 

Garden  Visits  For  PHS  Members 
and  Their  Guests 


GARDENS  ON  THE  MAIN   LINE  —  Wednesday 
evening,  June  30,  4-8  P.M. 

Four  private  gardens  will  be  open  for  visiting  on 
this  long  summer  evening.  The  Members  Activities 
Committee,  William  C.  Burleigh,  Chairman,  has  made 
arrangements  with  one  of  the  hosts  for  picnicing 
facilities — so  we  suggest  that  you  do  just  that — bring 
your  supper  and  plan  to  join  a  group  of  members  at 
one  of  the  two  gardens. 

Names,  addresses  and  traveling  directions  to  each 
of  the  gardens  are  available  from  the  office.  Write  in 
or  call  WA  2-4801  for  your  copy. 

Guest  fee  for  Garden  Visits  is  $3.00,  payable  at  any 
of  the  gardens.     Limit :  3  guests  per  member. 

GARDENS  IN  CHESTNUT  HILL  —  Tuesday  even- 
ing, July  20,  4-8  P.M. 

Visits  to  three  gardens  in  the  Chestnut  Hill  area 
and  picnic  supper  at  the  Morris  Arboretum  are  plan- 
ned. The  visiting  hours,  availability  of  traveling  direc- 
tions and  guest  fees  are  the  same  as  for  the  June  visits 
to  the  Main  Line. 


Lectures  and  Activities  in  the  Headquarters 

These  programs  are  open  to  all  without  charge. 

DAYLILIES  FOR  THE  DELAWARE  VALLEY  — 

Saturday,  July  10,  2  P.M. 

Edward  Grovatt,  of  Burlington,  New  Jersey,  will 
present  an  illustrated  talk  on  Daylilies  in  the  basement 
classroom  at  2  P.M. 

The  talk  will  be  given  in  conjunction  with  the  3rd 
Annual  Philadelphia  Daylily  Show  in  the  Society 
rooms  and  will  be  open  to  all  without  charge. 

ORCHID  JUDGING  —  Wednesday  Evening,  July  7, 
August  4,  7 :30  P.M. 

The  regular  monthly  judging  session  of  the  North- 
east Region  of  the  American  Orchid  Society.  A  good 
place  and  time  to  learn  more  about  orchid  identifica- 
tion. 

Field  Trips 

FLOWERS  IN  ART  —  Tuesday,  August  17,  10  A.M. 

Mrs.  Donald  McPhail,  a  member  of  the  Volunteer 
Guides  of  the  Philadelphia  Museum  of  Art,  will  con- 
duct this  tour  for  PHS  members.  (No  guests,  please. 
The  Tour  is  offered  by  the  Museum  at  other  times  dur- 
ing the  year.) 

Registration  is  required  and  will  be  limited  to 
twenty-five  people.  The  group  will  meet  at  the  West 
entrance  to  the  Museum  at  9:45.  No  fee  will  be 
charged  except  the  Museum  entrance  fee  of  50^  for 
non-members  of  the  Philadelphia  Museum  of  Art. 
Please  fill  out  PHS  RESERVATION  FORM. 


RESERVATIONS 

Clip  and  Mail  to: 

PHS,  325  Walnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  19106. 
No  reservations  can  be  held  unless  made  on  this  form 

Flowers  in  Art:  Tues.,  Aug.  17  Q 

Walk  in  the  Wissahickon :  Sat.,  Aug.  21    □ 


.Na 


.■\ddress      

Zip  Telephone 


WALK    IN    THE    WISSAHICKON    —    Saturday, 
August  21,  9  A.M.  -  noon. 

The  Wissahickon  Valley  is  unique.  The  area  of 
Fairmount  Park  designated  as  the  Wissahickon  covers 
more  than  one  thousand  acres.  It's  gorge,  its  stream, 
its  precipitous  hills  and  beautiful  native  trees  are  a 
delight  to  the  comparatively  few  who  make  use  of  its 
trails. 

A  walk  through  some  of  the  less  frequented  areas 
is  planned  for  a  summer  morning.  It  will  begin  at 
Valley  Green  and  return  there  by  noon .  We  will  cover 
four  to  six  miles  of  hilly  hiking  trails  and  bridal  paths. 
Registration  is  requested  and,  while  there  is  no  fee  for 
members,  the  usual  $3.00  guest  fee  will  be  charged. 


HARVEST  SHOW  -  1971 

The  1971  Harvest  Show  will  be  staged  in  Memorial 
Hall,  Fairmount  Park  on  Saturday  and  Sunday,  Octo- 
ber 2nd  and  3rd.  Mrs.  C.  H.  Steel  is  Chairman  and 
has  organized  a  committee  consisting  of  sixteen  in- 
dividuals and  twenty-five  sponsoring  clubs.  The  show 
is  being  presented  with  the  active  cooperation  of  the 
Philadelphia  Area  Judges  Council,  the  group  respon- 
sible for  much  of  the  success  of  last  year's  show. 

Included  in  the  competitive  section  will  be  classes 
for  container  grown  plants,  berried  branches,  herbs, 
vegetables,  preserves,  jams  and  jellies,  roses,  chrysan- 
themums, annuals  and  perennials.  Flower  arrangers, 
using  the  theme  "Man  Cannot  Live  by  Bread  Alone'' 
are  given  13  classes  as  outlets  for  their  talents.  Show 
schedules  are  available  from  the  office.  Call  WA  2- 
4801  for  a  copy. 

The  1970  Harvest  Show,  staged  also  in  the  elegant 
19th  century  style  rotunda  of  Memorial  Hall,  proved 
to  be  beautiful  and  educational  for  exhibitors  and 
visitors  alike.  With  the  cooperation  of  those  PHS 
members  whose  own  gardens  should  be  overflowing 
with  harvest  bounty  by  October  1,  the  1971  show 
could  top  any  staged  in  recent  years. 

The  Society's  144th  Annual  Meeting  will  be  held  in 
Memorial  Hall  at  4  p.m.  on  Friday,  October  1.  Fol- 
lowing the  meeting,  all  PHS  members  and  their  guests 
will  be  invited  to  a  wine-tasting  party  and  a  preview 
of  the  Harvest  Show.  Invitations  will  be  issued  in 
early  September. 
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FROM  THE  BULLETIN  OF  THE  AMERICAN 

ROCK  GARDEN  SOCIETY  —  APRIL,  1971 

Veronica  Repens 

Veronicas  have  always  been  a  happy  choice  in  my 
garden.  Their  ever-green  colors,  whether  it  be  a  shiny 
green,  or  hairy  gray,  give  a  lovely  color  pattern  to  the 
the  garden  in  the  off-season  of  bloom.  Some 
Veronicas  are  overly  spectacular  in  their  spring  finery, 
others  are  a  quiet  delight. 

When  given  seed  of  Veronica  repens,  I  thanked  the 
donor  and  planted  them,  wondering  where  I  had  room 
for  a  plant  with  a  name  like  "repens."  Repens  sounded 
sort  of  invasive — knowing  the  habits  of  this  branch  of 
the  Scrophulariaceae  family.  No  trouble  germinating 
the  seed,  and  in  a  short  time  there  were  about  two 
dozen  or  so  little  plants. 

What  a  love  Veronica  repens  is!  Absolutely  flat  on  the 
ground-shallow  rooting  as  it  grows.  It  has  tiny,  oppo- 
site, bright,  shiny,  lightly  notched,  ovate  leaves,  just 
as  perky  as  they  can  be  in  all  four  seasons  of  the  year. 
The  number  of  blooms  from  May  to  July  is  not  over- 
whelming, rather  spotty ;  a  very  light,  misty  blue, 
typical  four-petaled  Veronica  bloom,  with  protruding 
anthers.  For  the  side  of  the  plant,  the  bloom  is  rela- 
tively large  and  sits  right  on  the  foliage. 

It  does  not  like  full,  hot  sun,  and  is  inclined  to  sud- 
denly turn  brown  for  ho  apparent  reason.  This  brown- 
ing has  occurred  in  hot,  dry  weather,  and  in  wet 
weather,  so  I  have  no  answer  to  this  problem,  but  if 
you  put  several  plants  in  different  locations  in  the 
rock  garden,  you'll  always  have  this  Veronica  with 
you. 

The  top  of  a  wall  in  light,  high  shade,  along  a  path, 
between  the  stones  where  there  is  a  shadow  or  two 
to  break  up  the  noon  sun  are  suggested  locations.  It 
is  a  great  cover  for  the  small  rock  garden  bulbs.  With 
a  little  judicious  pinching  of  shoots  that  head  in  the 
wrong  direction,  it  makes  a  lovely  little  plant  to  hang 
over  the  edge  of  a  sink  or  trough  garden.  The  scale  of 
both  the  foliage  and  the  bloom  is  perfect.  Although 
originating  in  Corsica,  it  is  perfectly  hardy  here  in  my 
garden  30  miles  west  of  Philadelphia. 

Mrs.  John  S.  Kistler 
West  Chester,  Pa. 


Pressed  Flower  and  Leaf  Classes 
1972  Flower  Show 

The  printed  schedule  for  the  Competitive  Section  of 
the  1972  Show  will  be  mailed  to  all  members  in  Sep- 
tember. However,  since  material  for  the  pressed 
flower  and  leaf  classes  should  be  collected  and  pre- 
pared during  the  summer,  the  information  about  these 
classes  is  given  herewith : 

The  pictures  must  be  covered  by  glass  or  lucite  (lucite 
only  if  mailed) .  No  shadow  boxes  are  permitted,  mattirig 
is  optional  and  overall  size  must  not  exceed  17"  x  21".  The 
titles  of  the  three  classes  included  are: 

1)  Design  for  a  Tile 

2)  Composition  of  Foliage 

3)  Naturalistic  Design 
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ARTIFICIAL    SUNLIGHT 


One  of  the  earliest  of  the  Society's  school  programs 
is  known  as  "Artificial  Sunlight".  It  consists  simply 
of  supplying  selected  classes  in  city  schools  with  a 
fluorescent  channel  and  reflector  (such  as  those  used 
by  countless  indoor  gardeners),  a  selection  of  plants 
suitable  for  cultivation  under  artificial  light,  and  a 
short  period  of  explanation  by  a  member  of  the  So- 
ciety staff.  From  this  point  forward,  the  class  is  on 
its  own. 

The  Society  has  never  made  a  formal  evaluation  of 
the  program ;  the  continued  interest  shown  by  the 
schools  has  been  sufficient  evidence  of  its  value.  This 
year,  however,  the  Society  received  two  letters  from 
teachers  at  inner  city  schools  whose  classes  had  par- 
ticipated in  "Artificial  Sunlight",  both  warmly  com- 
mending the  program.  The  letters  appear  below. 
Every  member  of  the  Society  can  take  pride  that  his 
or  her  dues  contributed  in  some  measure  to  the  results 
which  they  describe. 

"Growing  these  plants  has  been  a  valuable  ex- 
perience for  the  students  and  for  me,  often  in  ways 
not  at  first  predictable.  As  was  expected,  the  plant 
project  was  a  good  way  of  explaining  scientific 
classification  inductively  (the  students  classified 
their  plants  according  to  their  own  criteria).  The 
plants  were  a  source  of  experimentation,  constantly 
available.  Most  of  the  experiments  were  student 
invented,  and  involved  various  kinds  of  vegetable 
propagation.  The  students  began  to  bring  in  their 
own  seeds  and  leaves,  thus  showing  an  interest 
uncommon  in  many  students  of  their  age  and  situa- 
tion (we  have  grapefruit  and  avacodo  trees). 

I  had  not  fully  anticipated  the  opportunity  this 
project  provided  for  certain  members  of  the  class 
to  develop  a  sense  of  responsibility.  I  would  ven- 
ture to  say  that  this  alone  was  the  most  important 
learning  experience  some  of  these  students  have 
had  in  school. 

I  think  everyone,  not  only  the  Horticultural  So- 
ciety, should  be  aware  of  some  of  the  difficulties  and 
problems  the  students  endured  in  carrying  out  their 
project  plans.  The  attendance  in  this  class  was 
and  is  sporadic.  There  are  perhaps  four  or  five  stu- 
dents out  of  an  enrollment  of  thirty  who  will  come 


faithfully  every  day.  I  will  not  go  into  the  reasons 
for  this,  some  justified,  some  not ;  suffice  it  to  say 
that  carrying  out  any  sequential  program  under 
those  conditions  is  difficult  for  everyone  involved. 

I  chose  this  class  for  the  project  because  so  many 
of  the  students  in  the  class  had  great  difficulty 
reading.  I  wanted  them  to  do  well  in  other  ways. 
Typically,  most  of  the  students  in  this  particular 
class  at  present  do  not  feel  any  particular  import- 
ance attached  to  school ;  many  have  full  time  jobs 
and  some  are  supporting  families.  The  self-expec- 
tation of  the  students  is  low ;  I  was  amazed  to  no- 
tice how  encouraged  they  were  by  a  little  success 
(a  leaf  that  rooted,  etc.). 

One  last  point :  two  days  before  we  planned  to 
hand  in  our  project  three  of  our  prettiest  African 
violets  were  completely  destroyed  —  a  teacher  had 
left  our  door  open,  and  an  outsider  had  poured  acid 
on  the  plants.  We  "smuggled"  the  rest  of  the  plants 
out  of  school  and  kept  them  locked  in  a  car  for  two 
days. 

I  am  telling  all  of  this  because  it  helps  to  provide 
an  accurate  background  for  what  we  have  done.  I 
am  extremely  proud  of  the  eflforts  my  students  have 
put  forth,  and  I  thank  the  Horticultural  Society  for 
giving  us  this  opportunity  in  learning  experience." 

Christine  Rusch 
Biology  Teacher 
Simon  Gratz  High  School 

"My  difficult  school  year  is  finally  over.  Today 
was  the  last  day  of  children.  Tomorrow  should  be 
the  last  day  but  there  was  so  much  gang  fighting 
in  the  school  they  were  afraid  they  wouldn't  be  able 
to  control  and  secure  the  school  and  so  closed 
school  today. 

Surprisingly,  some  learning  did  go  on.  I  did  a 
comparison  analysis  of  the  Iowa  test  scores  of  the 
students  who  participated  in  the  Artificial  Sunlight 
program  and  the  other  plant  projects  we  are  work- 
ing out.  Their  grade  level  increase  for  1969-70  was 

(Continued  on  Page  4) 
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LIBRARY  IN  REVIEW 

Over  the  past  year  many  of  the  374  new  titles  added 
to  the  library  have  been  listed  in  the  NEWS.  Some 
of  these  books  have  become  very  popular  with  our 
members  and  deserve  a  second  look. 

In  some  ways  our  acquisitions  reflect  the  times. 
Renewed  interest  in  home  vegetable  and  fruit  grow- 
ing, the  needs  of  do-it-yourself  designers,  the  concern 
for  the  environmental  crisis  and  the  controversy  be- 
tween inorganic  and  organic  gardening  have  influ- 
enced the  selection  of  this  year's  crop  of  gardening 
books. 

Good  cultural  practices  are  the  best  deterrents  to 
pests  and  diseases.  A  fine  book  which  tells  us  the  how 
of  gardening  is  The  Country  Gardener,  by  Josephine 
Nuese  (Scribner,  New  York,  1970).  In  a  thoughtfully 
written  book,  Mrs.  Nuese  shares  her  gardening  skill  in 
a  delightful  way.  Her  experience  is  chronicled  in  a 
year-round  calendar  of  what  to  do  in  the  garden  and 
when  to  do  it.  It  is  easily  adaptable  to  the  reader's 
own  situation.  Valuable  source  lists  and  surprising 
bits  of  information  are  very  useful.  The  country, 
suburban  or  city  gardener  will  appreciate  this  book. 
The  author's  enthusiasm  is  definitely  catching. 

John  Brookes  in  Room  Outside  (Viking,  New  York, 
1969)  presents  a  design  book  with  ideas  that  the 
reader  can  implement.  The  attractive  appearance  of 
the  book  inside  and  out  is  a  good  selling  point  which 
is  backed  up  with  good  design  suggestions  for  living 
spaces  in  garden  settings.  How  to  design  small  areas 
within  a  larger  garden  as  well  as  how  to  design  the 
small  garden  itself  are  effectively  explained. 

Betty  .-^jay's  Guide  to  Home  Landscaping  (McGraw- 
Hill,  New  York,  1970)  is  another  book  to  include  on 
the  home  landscaper's  reading  list.  Landscape  plan- 
ning is  explained  in  easy,  practical  steps  so  the  home 
gardener  won't  waste  time  and  money  trying  a  hodge- 
podge of  poorly  thoughtout  schemes. 

With  the  landscape  in  hand  and  some  basic  horti- 
cultural information  to  put  to  work,  many  of  our 
readers  have  jumped  into  the  vegetable  garden. 
While  many  of  the  old  standards  in  vegetable  garden- 
ing are  in  circulation  most  of  the  time  a  few  of  the 
new  ones  with  up-to-date  lists  and  cultural  recom- 
mendation rarely  touch  home  base.  Many  gardeners 
mix  herb  and  vegetable  plants  following  the  com- 
panion planting  ideas  suggested  in  the  March,  1970 
NEWS  (vol.  XI,  no.  3). 

It  is  appropriate  to  combine  herb  books  with  vege- 
table books  for  a  more  interesting  garden  reading. 
George  Abraham's,  Green  Thumb  Book  of  Fruit,  and 
Vegetable  Growing,  (Prentice-Hall,  New  York,  1970) 
takes  the  mystery  out  of  growing  your  own  food  crops 


and  packs  a  lot  of  information  into  one  volume  that 
is  an  easy  reference  to  handle.  Jacqueline  Heriteau 
has  written  How  to  Grow  and  Cook  Book  of  Vegetables, 
Herbs,  Fruits,  and  Nuts  (Hawthorne,  New  York,  1970) 
in  a  delightful  style  with  ideas  and  combinations  that 
the  gardener  will  find  hard  to  resist.  The  Food  Lover's 
Garden,  by  Angelo  Pellegrini  (Knopf,  New  York,  1970) 
is  an  intriguing  title  of  a  book  which  makes  a  good 
companion  to  the  more  basic  gardening  books.  Vir- 
ginia Scully's  Treasury  of  American  Indian  Herbs  (Crown, 
New  York,  1970)  and  Herbs  to  Grow  Indoors,  by  Adelma 
Simmons  (Hawthorne,  New  York,  1969)  are  full  of 
fascinating  information  written  from  different  view- 
points but  with  ideas  and  suggestions  readers  will 
want  to  try. 

Sunset  books  are  useful  for  their  good  illustrations 
and  step  by  step  gardening  guides.  Tfie  Vegetable 
Gardening  Book  (Lane  Cal,  1970,  pb.)  is  easy  to  handle 
and  shows  how  to  lay  out  a  small  vegetable  garden 
area.  While  not  a  very  complete  book  it  has  been 
popular  with  new  vegetable  gardeners  because  of  its 
basic  information. 

Good  gardening  books  for  children  are  rare.  R. 
Milton  Carelton's  book,  Indoor  Gardening  Fun  (Reilly 
and  Lee  Books,  Chicago,  1970  PHS  News,  July,  1970) 
has  been  so  useful  that  two  copies  are  now  circulating. 
Easy  to  manage  projects,  their  hows  and  whys  well 
explained,  make  up  this  book. 

A  further  survey  of  the  new  books  of  the  past  year 
would  find  almost  all  horticultural  interests  covered. 
Good  gardeners  by  their  nature  are  concerned  with 
the  environment.  Several  books  on  improving  the  en- 
vironment are  available.  A  phone  call  to  the  library 
is  all  it  takes  to  bring  one  of  these  or  any  one  of  our 
11,000  volume  collection  to  your  home. 


PHS  MEMBERS  IN  THE  NEWS 

Council  member  Henry  D.  Mirick  has  been  elected 
a  Fellow  and  received  into  the  College  of  Fellows  of 
the  American  Institute  of  Architects.  This  is  one  of 
the  highest  honors  the  Institute  can  bestow  on  its 
members  and  is  awarded  to  publicly  acknowledge  that 
member's  outstanding  achievements  in  his  professional , 
and  community  life. 

PHS  Vice-President  Lee  M.  Raden  walked  oflf  with 
the  BEST  IN  SHOW  at  the  1971  Plant  Show  of  the 
American  Rock  Garden  Society.  The  plant  which 
brought  the  honors :    Raoulia  lutescens. 

Council  member  Dr.  Richard  W.  Eighty  was  elected 
President  of  the  North  American  Lily  Society  at  its 
annual  meeting  held  in  Boston,  July  8,  1971. 

Margie  Haines  (Mrs.  Francis  J.)  is  a  star  in  the 
newly  released  documentary  film  titled  Indoor  Plants 
produced  by  the  Chicago  Horticultural  Society.  Film- 
ing of  most  of  the  sequences  was  done  in  the  indoor 
garden  of  PHS  Director,  Ernesta  Ballard. 


Activities:  August  -  September 

Field  Trips 

FLOWERS  IN  ART— Tuesday,  August  17,  10  a.m. 

Mrs.  Donald  McPhail,  a  member  of  the  Volunteer 
Guides  of  the  Philadelphia  Museum  of  Art,  will  con- 
duct this  tour  for  PHS  members.  (No  guests,  please. 
The  Tour  is  offered  by  the  Museum  at  other  times 
during  the  year.) 

Registration  is  required  and  will  be  limited  to 
twenty-five  people.  The  group  will  meet  at  the  West 
entrance  to  the  Museum  at  9:45.  No  fee  will  be 
charged  except  the  Museum  entrance  fee  of  $1.00  for 
non-members  of  the  Philadelphia  Museum  of  Art. 

Please  fill  out  PHS  RESERVATION  FORM. 

WALK    IN    THE    WISSAHICKON    —    Saturday, 
August  21,9  a.m.  -  noon. 

The  Wissahickon  Valley  is  unique.  The  area  of 
Fairmount  Park  designated  as  the  Wissahickon  covers 
more  than  one  thousand  acres.  Its  gorge,  its  stream, 
its  precipitous  hills  and  beautiful  native  trees  are  a 
delight  to  the  comparatively  few  who  make  use  of  its 
trails. 

A  walk  through  some  of  the  less  frequented  areas 
is  planned  for  a  summer  morning.  It  will  begin  at 
Valley  Green  and  return  there  by  noon .  We  will  cover 
four  to  six  miles  of  hilly  hiking  trails  and  bridal  paths. 
Registration  is  requested  and,  while  there  is  no  fee  for 
members,  the  usual  $3.00  guest  fee  will  be  charged. 


Clinics 

Registration  required.    Members  only. 

MAKING  DYES  FROM  NATURAL  PLANT  MA- 
TERIAL —  Wednesday,  September  8,  10  a.m.  -  3  p.m. 

Mary-Eleanore  Freeborn  of  New  Hope  will  conduct 
this  clinic  in  the  PHS  kitchen.  Limited  to  10  partici- 
pants, the  clinic  will  cover  in  detail  the  procedures  for 
preparing  natural  dyes.  Approximately  35  different 
steps  are  involved.   Fee,  $15.00. 


Lectures 

Open  without  charge  to  all. 

A  GARDENER  VISITS  GREECE  AND  THE 
DALMATIAN  COAST  —  Tuesday  evening,  Septem- 
ber 14,  7 :30  p.m. 

Alexander  Allport,  Executive  Director  of  the  Horti- 
cultural Society  of  New  York  will  present  this  illus- 
trated program  about  one  of  the  most  horticulturally 
interesting  areas  of  Europe. 

Mr.  Allport  was  Vice  President  of  the  American 
Farm  School  in  Greece  from  1960  to  1967.  His  knowl- 
edge of  the  area  is  extensive.  He  will  conduct  a  tour 
of  PHS  and  HSNY  members  on  a  garden  tour  of 
Greece  and  Dalmatia  in  the  spring  of  1972. 


RESERVATIONS 

Clip  and  Mail  to: 

PHS.  325  Walnut  St.,  PhUadelphJa,  Pa.  19106. 

No  reservations  can  be  held  unless  made  on  this  form 

Flowers  in  Art:  Tues.,  Aug.  17  □ 

Walk  in  the  Wissahickon :  Sat.,  Aug.  21  □ 

Dye  Clinic:  Wed.,  Sept.  8  _ Q 

Name     


'       Address 
I       Zip  .... 


Telephone 


INDEX  AVAILABLE 

Volumes  VI-X  of  the  PHS  NEWS  are  now  indexed 
thanks  to  the  patience  and  hard  work  of  Mrs.  H.  Row- 
land Timms.  Mrs.  Timms  indexed  Volumes  I-V  ear- 
lier this  year.  The  indexes  are  available  for  use  in  the 
library  and  are  a  special  help  to  the  staff.  Mrs.  Timms 
deserves  a  vote  of  thanks  for  undertaking  and  com- 
pleting this  task. 

PROGRAM  CHAIRMEN  TAKE  NOTE 

The  PHS  has  twenty-two  slide  sets  available  for 
rent  by  its  members.  Each  set  is  accompanied  by  a 
script  and  takes  from  forty-five  minutes  to  an  hour  to 
present. 

For  information  about  slide  set  reservations  call 
Julie  Morris  in  the  library.    WA  2-4801 

PHS  SLIDE  SETS: 

flower  Arranging:  Slides  of  the  arrangement  sections 
of  the  Philadelphia  Spring  Flower  and  Garden  Show 
are  accompanied  by  judges'  comments  and  criticisms. 
Flower  Show  -  1961-65 
1966 
1969-70 
1971 

Flowers  of  South  Africa  (projection  equipment  for  this 
set  must  be  able  to  accommodate  glass  mounted 
slides). 

The  Art  of  Botanical  Illustration 

Bonsai 

Chrysanthemums  and  Bonsai  Tour  of  Japan 

Common  Poisonous  Plants  and  fungi 

Diseases  of  Horf/cvlfuro/  Crops 

A  Gordener's  Tour  of  Barcelona,  /Ma/orco,  and  the  Riviera 

A  Gardener's  Tour  of  England  and  Wales 

A  Gardener's  Tour  of  Ireland 

A  Gardener's  Tour  of  Portugal  and  Spain 

Gardening  Indoors 

How  You  Spray  Does  Make  a  Difference 

Insects  of  Horticultural  Crops 

Introduction  to  a  Few  Herbs 

Pacific  Northwest  -  PHS  Tovr,  1968 

Vegefohfe  Gardening 

IVi/dflowers  of  fhe  Delaware  Valley 
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ARTIFICIAL  SUNLIGHT-(Continued) 

+.25  while  their  increase  this  past  year,  1970-1971 
was  +.97.  An  increase  of  1.0  represents  the  normal 
one  year  development.  These  figures  show  that  the 
same  group  of  children  had  a  200%  increase  in 
grade  level  this  year,  over  last  year.  That  must  be 
explained  in  part  by  an  increase  in  motivation.  I 
really  think  that  the  plants  were  an  important  con- 
tributing factor  for  the  following  reasons : 

1)  the  presence  of  plants  in  the  classroom  made 
the  room  a  pleasant  place  to  come  to. 

2)  growing  plants  and  related  activities  were  a 
stimulus  to  inquiry.  Every  child  finds  learn- 
ing fascinating  if  motivated  properly. 

3)  knowing  they  had  plants  that  belonged  to 
them  gave  the  children  a  belonging  feeling, 
and  therefore  a  "belonging"  in  the  learning 
activities  of  the  class. 

4)  Every  child  wants  to  excel  at  something.  If 
a  child  can't  be  the  smartest  in  a  class,  he  can 
be  the  loudest,  the  nastiest,  or  the  most  rest- 
less. The  various  plant  projects  that  didn't 
involve  verbal  skills  gave  the  non-scholastic 
student  an  opportunity  to  excel  in  legitimate 
activity,  which  helped  their  self  image. 

All  this  is  to  say  that  the  plant  projects  had 
a  very  positive  effect  on  the  children  who 
participated." 

Marsha  Douma 
Seventh  Grade  Teacher 
Vaux  Junior  High  School 


DID 

YOU 

KNOW? 

that 

every  year  over  100,000  Americans 

cut  off  their 

toes, 

feet, 

hands  or 

fingers 

using  rotary 

power  lawn 

mowers. 

The  Small  Garden  Book  by  R.  Milton  Carleton,  Mac- 
Millan  Co.,  New  York.    1971.     276  pages. 

The  best  advice  on  gardening  usually  comes  from 
experts.  Mr.  Carleton  has  planned  and  dug,  sowed 
and  mowed,  harvested  and  experimented.  The  Small 
Garden  Book  is  a  nice  distillation  of  the  fruits  of  his 
long  experience. 

He  begins  at  the  beginning  with  simple  clear  expla- 
nations and  reasons  why.  He  takes  his  reader  from 
his  first  gardening  impulse  through  all  the  basics: 
plans,  tools,  plants  and  their  care.  He  offers  advice, 
hints  and  short  cuts  which  should  be  available  to  any 
gardener. 

I  wish  I  had  read  his  chapter  on  garden  tools  before 
my  first  trip  to  the  hardware  store.  I  would  have 
saved  so  much  space,  energy  and  money. 

His  plant  lists  are  pretty  good  but  would  have  been 
better  if  he  had  included  more  varieties  of  dwarf  ever- 
greens, dwarf  shrubs  and  smaller  perennials.  Metase- 
quoia  glyptostrobiodes  and  Sequoia  gigantia  do  not  seem 
suitable  for  the  small  garden  and  if  he  had  taken  a 
good  look  at  a  few  of  the  many  sick,  scale  ridden 
Tsuga  canadensis  growing  in  the  Middle  Eastern  States, 
he  might  have  qualified  his  endorsement  for  this  one. 

His  chapters  on  sprays  and  controls  are  very  good 
indeed,  only  lacking  sufficient  words  of  caution. 

He  points  out  that  the  operations  in  his  garden 
calendar  are  not  for  every  gardener  but  it  would  be 
very  helpful  to  run  over  month  by  month  It  would 
serve  to  alert  the  reader  to  the  things  that  need  to  be 
planned  or  dealt  with  at  the  proper  time  —  instead 
of  too  soon  or  after,  alas,  too  late.  I  would  recommend 
this  book  to  anyone  who  gardens  and  especially  to 
the  person  who  is  about  to  begin. 

Mr.  John  G.  Williams 
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ANNUAL  MEETING   1971 

The  Society's  144th  Annual  Meeting  will  be  held 
in  Memorial  Hall,  Fairmount  Park  on  P'riday,  Octo- 
ber 1  at  4:00  p.m.  The  meeting  will  include  election 
of  Council  members,  reports  of  the  year's  activities 
and  presentation  of  awards. 

The  Council  has  general  charge  of  the  aiTairs  of  the 
Society.  It  consists  of  not  more  than  40  persons, 
elected  from  and  by  the  membership  of  the  Society. 
It  is  divided  into  three  classes,  as  nearly  equal  in 
number  as  possible.  One  class  is  elected  at  each 
annual  meeting  for  a  term  of  three  years  and  no  mem- 
ber of  the  Council  may  be  elected  for  more  than  three 
consecutive  terms.  In  accordance  with  the  By-Laws, 
a  slate  of  nominees  has  been  prepared  by  the  Nomi- 
nating Committee  and  appears  below.  The  By-Laws 
provide  that  additional  nominations  may  be  made  in 
writing  to  the  Secretary  by  not  less  than  15  members 
of  the  Society.  If  such  additional  nominations  are  re- 
ceived, ballots  shall  be  prepared  containing  the  names 
of  all  the  candidates  and  distributed  at  the  meeting. 

The  Nominating  Committee,  Henry  D.  Mirick, 
Chairman,  has  nominated  the  following  for  election  to 
the  Council  for  a  three  year  term : 

Herbert  W.  Goodall,  Jr.  Lee   M.  Raden 

Mrs.  Eugene  G.  Grace  Edward  Starr  III 

John  S.  Kistler  Mrs.  H.  Rowland  Timms 

J.  Liddon  Pennock  Mrs.  E.  Perot  Walker 


HARVEST  SHOW   1971 

The  Harvest  Show  will  be  held  in  Memorial  Hall, 
Fairmount  Park,  on  Saturday  and  Sunday,  October  2 
and  3.  The  show  will  be  open  on  Saturday  from  11 
a.m.  to  5  p.m.  and  on  Sunday  from  1  p.m.  to  5  p.m. 
PHS  members  will  be  admitted  upon  presentation  of 
their  membership  cards.  Others  will  be  asked  to 
make  a  donation  of  50^. 

Planning  and  staging  of  the  show  are  under  the 
direction  of  the  1971  Chairman,  Mrs.  C.  N.  Steel,  and 
a  committee  of  sixteen.  The  Philadelphia  Area 
Judges  Council  and  ofificials  of  Fairmount  Park  are 
cooperating  with  the  PHS  in  the  overall  presentation. 

The  schedule,  which  is  available  from  the  Society 
office  (WA  2-4801),  lists  82  competitive  classes  and 


27  special  exhibits.  The  theme  of  the  show,  "Not  By 
Bread  Alone",  reflects  the  emphasis  on  harvest  wealth 
and  bounty  that  has  traditionally  characterized  the 
Society's  fall  show.  The  finest  home  grown  flowers, 
fruits  and  vegetables  are  expected  in  great  abundance. 
There  will  be  much  to  see  and  enjoy  for  exhibitors 
and  visitors  alike. 


SHRUBS  WITH  COLORFUL 
AUTUMN  FOLIAGE 

Aronia  arbutifolia   Red 

Azalea  kaempferi  Crimson 

Azalea  mucronulata  Crimson 

Berberis  thunbergi Red 

Chionanthus  virginicus   Yellow 

Cornus  racemosa   Purple 

Cornus  sanguinea Red 

Cotoneaster  horizontalis    Red 

Enkianthus  campanulatus   Red  or  yellow 

Euonymus  alatus   Deep  rose  (late) 

Forsythia  viridissima   Purple  (late) 

Folhergilla    Yellow 

Hamamelis    Yellow 

Itea  virginica  Deep  purple 

Leucothoe  catesbaei Bronze  (late) 

Ligustrum  obtusifolium 

regelianum    Purple 

Mahonia  aquijolium Bronze  (late) 

Nandina  domestica Crimson  or  scarlet 

Photinea  villosa  Rose  or  yellow 

Rhus  canadensis  Red 

Spiraea  prunifolia   Yellow 

Spiraea  thunbergi Yellow 

Vaccinium  corymbosum    Crimson 

Viburnum  acerijolium Rose-purple 

Viburnum  americanum   Red 

Viburnum  cassinoides   Crimson 

Viburnum  dentatum Yellow 

Viburnum  lentago   Deep  red 

Viburnum  opulus  Red 

Viburnum  prunifolium   Purple 

Viburnum  tomentosum   Purple  (late) 

Viburnum  wrighti  Red 

from  Shrubs  and  Trees  for  The  Home  Landscape 

by  James  Bush-Brown 


PHS   News   is   published   monthly    by    the    Pennsylvania    Horti- 
cultural  Society,   325   Walnut    Street,   Philadelphia,   Pa.    19106. 

Subscription  —  $5.00  per  year  -  Single  copies  50# 

Second  class  postage  paid  at  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Send  form  3579  to  PHS  News,  325  Walnut  St.,  Phila.,  Pa.  19106 


Activities:  September-October 

Members'  Evenings 

Tuesday,  October  12,  "Survival  Plants"  by  Mrs.  M.  M. 
M.  Hooper  of  Stoke  Lacy  Herb  Farm,  Hereford- 
shire, England. 

Mrs.  Hooper,  known  to  many  members  of  the  Herb 
Society  of  America  because  of  her  interest  in  herbs,  is 
a  specialist  on   the  subject  of   using  wild  plants   for 
food   and   simple    medicines.      She    lectures    regularly 
twice  a  year  to  the   Special   Air   Service   and    Royal 
Marines    for    part    of    their    comprehensive    survival 
course.  Her  presentation  will  be  illustrated  with  slides. 
Members  Evening  begin  at  6:00  p.m.  with  cocktails  in 
the  Board  Room.    Buffet  supper  is  served  from  6:45  to 
7:15  and  the  program  begins  promptly  at  7:30.  Members 
may  bring  only  one  guest,  for  whom  the  charge  will  be 
$3.00,  in  addition  to  the  cost  of  the  meal.  Advance  reserva- 
tions are  necessary  and  must  be  made  in  writing  on  the 
reservation   blank  provided.     Seating  is   limited  to   90 
people.     Those  planning  to  attend  the  program  only  are 
asked  to  make  advance  reservations. 

Lectures,  Lecture  Demonstrations  and 
Symposiums 

Open  without  charge  to  all. 

ORCHID  JUDGING— Wednesday  evenings,  Septem- 
ber 1  and  October  6,  7  :30  p.m. 

The  regular  monthly  judging  session  of  the  North- 
east Region  of  the  American  Orchid  Society.  A  good 
place  and  time  to  learn  more  about  orchid  identifi- 
cation. 

RHODODENDRONS    OF    KOREA    —    Thursday 

evening,  September  9,  8  p.m. 

Richard  W.  Lighty,  Coordinator,  Longwood  Pro- 
gram in  Ornamental  Horticulture  at  the  University 
of  Delaware,  will  present  an  illustrated  program  at  the 
fall  meeting  of  the  Philadelphia  Chapter  of  the  Amer- 
ican Rhododendron  Society. 

This  group,  which  meets  regularly  in  the  PHS  head- 
quarters, welcomes  PHS  members  at  its  meetings 
which  are  generally  devoted  to  the  culture  and  use  of 
rhododendrons  and  azaleas  in  the  Delaware  Valley. 

A  GARDENER  VISITS  GREECE  AND  THE  DAL- 
MATIAN COAST  —  Tuesday  evening,  September 
14,  7:30  p.m. 

Alexander  Allport,  Executive  Director  of  the  Horti- 
cultural Society  of  New  York  will  present  this  illus- 
trated program  about  one  of  the  most  horticulturally 
interesting  areas  of  Europe. 

Mr.  Allport  was  Vice  President  of  the  American 
Farm  School  in  Greece  from  1960  to  1967.  His 
knowledge  of  the  area  is  extensive.     He  will  conduct 


RESERVATIONS 

Clip  and  mail  to: 

PHS,  325  Walnut  Street 

Philadelphia,  Pa.  19106 

Dye  Clinic  $1 5.00 ..^D 

Plant  Propagation  Clinic  $2.50 2  p.m.  □  6  p.m.  □ 

Flat,  medium  and  cover  $3.50 □ 

Pressed  Pictures  Clinic  $5.00 10:30  a.m.  Q 

6  p.m.  □ 

Members  Evening  Tues.,  Oct.  12 Program  only  □ 

Buffet :  $3.50 D         Guest  Fee :  $3.00 „n 

Enclosed  is  my  check  for  $„ „ 

Name  _ 

Address     

Telephone  «. 


a  tour  of  PHS  and  HSNY  members  on  a  garden  tour 
of  Greece  and  the  Dalmatian  Coast  in  the  spring  of 
1972. 

LIBRARY    ROUND    TABLE— Thursday,    October 

14,  6:30  p.m. 

The  first  of  a  series  of  informal  Round  Table  dis- 
cussions featuring  some  special  segments  of  the 
11,000  volume  collection.  Coffee  and  light  snacks  will 
be  served. 

PHILADELPHIA      FLOWER      AND      GARDEN 
SHOW  ARRANGING  SYMPOSIUM— Tuesday,  Oc- 
tober 26,  10:30  a.m. 

Techniques,  suggestions  and  ideas  for  creating  win- 
ning arrangements  at  the  1972  Flower  Show  will  be 
explained  by  experienced  exhibitors.  Discussion  of 
the  mechanics  and  lighting  of  the  niches  will  be  in- 
cluded. 

HORTICULTURAL     CLASSES     IN     THE     1972 

PHILADELPHIA    FLOWER    AND     GARDEN 

SHOW— Thursday,  October  28,  10:30  a.m. 

Hanging  baskets,    specimen    flowering   and    foliage 

plants,    topiaries,    terrariums,    forced    perennials    and 

many  other  container  grown  plants  will  be  exhibited 

in  the  cdmpetitive  section  of  the  1972  Flower  Show. 

This  program  will  cover  all  the  classes  listed  in  the 

schedule    and    should    answer    many    questions     of 

prospective  exhibitors. 

Presentation  will  be  by  prize-winning  exhibitors 
and  members  of  the  committee  responsible  for  this 
section  of  the  show. 

Clinics 

Registration  required.    Members  only. 
MAKING  DYES  FROM  NATURAL  PLANT  MA- 
TERIAL— Wednesday,  September  8,  10  a.m.— 3  pm. 
Mary-Eleanore  Freeborn  of  New  Hope  will  conduct  j 
this  clinic  in  the  PHS  kitchen.     Limited  to  10  partici-j 
pants,  the  clinic  will  cover  in  detail  the  procedures  for  j 

^Continued  on  Page  41 


CALENDAR    1971-1972 


SEPTEMBER 

Wed.  1     Orchid  Judging  7:30  p.m. 

Wed.  8  Dye  Clinic  —  10  a.m.  Mary  Eleanor  Free- 
born. 

Thurs.  Rhododendron  Meeting,  8  p.m.  "Rhododen- 
drons of  Korea."    Dr.  Richard  W.  Lighty. 

Tues.  14  Evening  Lecture,  7:30  p.m.  "A  Gardener 
visits  Greece  and  the  Dalmation  Coast". 
Alexander  Allport. 

OCTOBER 

Fri.  1  Annual  Meeting,  4  p.m.  Harvest  Show  Pre- 
view. 

Sat.  2.     Harvest  Show 

Sun.  3     Harvest  Show 

Tues.  5  Propagation  Clinics,  2  p.m.  and  6  p.m.  Mary 
M.  Martin. 

Wed.  6     Orchid  Judging,  7:30  p.m. 

Tues.  12  Members  Evening  "Survival  Plants"  Mrs. 
M.  M.  M.  Hooper. 

Thurs.  14     Library  Round  Table,  6:30  p.m. 

Tues.  19  Clinics  —  10:30  a.m.  &  6  p.m.  Pressed 
Flower  Pictures.  June  M.  Vail. 

Tues.  26  Symposium,  10:30  p.m.  Niches  for  the  1972 
Flower  Show. 

Thurs.  28  Symposium,  10:30  a.m.  Horticultural 
Classes.  1972  Flower  Show. 

NOVEMBER 

Tues.  2  Clinics  —  10  a.m.  &  6  p.m.  Making  Terrar- 
iums.  Julie  Morris. 

Wed.  3     Orchid  Judging,  7:30  p.m. 

Tues.  9  Members  Evening,  "Gardening  Indoors," 
Ernesta  D.  Ballard. 

Thurs.  11  Rhododendron  Meeting,  8  p.m.  "Planting 
Fields  Arboretum".  Joanne  Knapp. 

Wed.  17  Evening  Lecture,  7:30  p.m.  "Indoor  Light 
Gardening".  David  Flegenheimer. 

Tues.  23  Afternoon  Lecture,  1 :30  p.m.  "British  Gar- 
dens". Paul  Miles. 

DECEMBER 

Christmas  Show  throughout  month 

Wed.  1     Orchid  Judging,  7  :30  p.m. 

Tues.  7     Wreath  making  Clinic,  1 :30  p.m. 

Wed.  8     Wreath  making  Clinic,  10  a.m. 

Thurs.  9     Wreath    making   Clinic,   6:30   p.m. 

Tues.  14  Members  Evening.  "Diseases  &  Pests  of 
Plants".  Dr.  P.  P.  Pirone. 

Tues.  28     Holiday  Party  for  Juniors,  11  a.m. 

JANUARY 

Wed.  5     Orchid  Judging,  7:30  p.m. 

Tues.  11  Members  Evening.  "Gardens,  Plants  & 
Man".  Carlton  B.  Lees. 

Fri  14  3  Session  Course,  10  a.m.  "Design  for  a  Gar- 
den". Martha  L.  Garra. 

Sat.  15     Mid-Atlantic  Lily  Group  Meeting,  2  p.m. 

Tues.   18     Propagation  Clinic,  2  p.m.  &  6  p.m. 
Mary  M.  Martin. 

Thurs.  20  Afternoon  Lecture,  1 :30  p.m.  "Garden 
Plants  from  Seed".  Ernesta  D.  Ballard. 

Fri.  21     Session  11,  10  a.m.  "Design  for  a  Garden". 

Wed.  26  Evening  Study  Lecture,  7:30  p.m.  "Green- 
house Gardening". 

Fri.  28     Session  III,  10  a.m.  "Design  for  a  Garden". 


FEBRUARY 

Wed.  2     Orchid  Judging,  7  :30  p.m. 

Thurs.  3     Lecture/Demonstration,    10    a.m.    "Flower 

Arranging  I".  Stephen  P.  Cooper. 
Fri  4     Ecology  Seminar,  10  a.m.  to  2  p.m.  Eleanor  M. 

Webster. 
Tues.  8     Members    Evening.     "Your     USDA".     Dr. 

Henry  M.  Cathey. 
Thurs.  10     Lecture/Demonstration,    10  a.m.   "Flower 

Arranging  11".  Joan  C.  Havens. 
Thurs.   10     Rhododendron   Meeting,  8  p.m. 
Sun.  13     Greenhouse  Visits 
Thurs.  17     Lecture/Demonstration,   10  a.m.  "Flower 

Arranging  IIP.  Mrs.  George  Makin. 
Wed.  23     Evening    Lecture,    7:30    pm.    Greenhouse 
Series  "Orchids  —  Getting  Started".  Dr.  L. 
W.  Zimmerman. 


MARCH 

Wed.  1 
Thurs.  9 
Sat.   11 
Sun.  12 


Orchid  Judging,  7:30  p.m. 

Rhododendron  Meeting,  8  p.m. 
Preview  Dinner.  1972  Flower  Show. 
Members  Preview.    1972  Flower  Show.    Ex- 
hibitors &  Awards  Luncheon. 
Tues.   14     Members  Evening  at  the  Show. 
Tues.  28     Evening    Lecture,    7:30   p.m.    Greenhouse 

Series.  "Alpine  Houses". 
Wed.  29    Afternoon  Lecture,  2  p.m.  "Pressed  Flower 
Pictures".  Mrs.  James  C.  Hornor. 

APRIL 

Tues.  4  Propagation  Clinics,  2  p.m.  &  6  pm.  Mary 
M.  Martin. 

Wed.   5     Orchid  Judging,  7:30  p.m. 

Thurs.  6  Library  Round  Table,  6:30  p.m.  Rock  Gar- 
dening Books. 

Tues.  11  Members  Evening,  "Vegetable  Garden- 
ing". 

Thurs.  13  Rhododendron  Meeting,  8  p.m.  "Kingdon 
Ward".  Elizabeth  Hall. 

Tues.  18  Evening  Lecture,  7:30  p.m.  "Bonsai,  How 
To."    F.  Chase  Rosade. 

Tues.  25     Clinic,    10:30   a.m.    Dividing    Perennials. 

Wed.  26  Afternoon  Lecture,  2  p.m.  "Books  For  Gar- 
deners". Muriel  Grossman. 

MAY 

Wed.  3     Orchid  Judging,  7:30  p.m. 

Tues.  9     Members  Evening.  Society  Hill  Gardens. 

Sun.  21     Garden  Visits. 

Sat.  27    Iris  Show. 

JUNE 

Sat.  3     Rose  Show. 

Sun.  4    Rose  Show. 

Wed.  7     Orchid  Judging,  7 :30  p.m. 

Mon.  26     Summer  Garden  Workshop  begins. 

JULY 

Sat.  1     Lily  Show. 

Sun.  2     Lily  Show. 

To  be  scheduled :  Summer  Garden  Visit. 

Spring  and  Summer  Field  Trips. 
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ACTIVITIES-(Continued) 

preparing  natural  dyes.     Approximately  35  different 
steps  are  involved.     Fee:  $15.00. 

PLANT  PROPAGATION— Tuesday,    October    5,    2 

p.m.  and  6  p.m. 

Mary  M.  Martin,  formerly  propagator  for  the  Morris 
Arboretum  and  a  member  of  the  PHS  Council,  will 
conduct  these  clinics.  They  will  be  the  first  in  a 
series  of  three  designed  to  acquaint  members  with  an 
overall  review  of  the  practices  and  techniques  of 
propagating  woody  plant  material.  Each  session  will 
consist  of  a  lecture — demonstration  and  the  prepar- 
ation of  cuttings  by  the  participants.  Flat,  rooting 
medium  and  plastic  covers  will  be  available  for  those 
who  order  these  materials  in  advance  (see  reservation 
blank).  The  afternoon  and  evening  sessions  are  iden- 
tical.    Fee :  $2.50. 

PRESSED  FLOWER  PICTURES— Tuesday,  Octo- 
ber 19,  10:30  a.m.  and  6  p.m. 

June  M.  Vail,  an  expert  in  the  art  of  making  pressed 
flower  pictures,  will  conduct  these  clinics.  Each 
participant  will  be  given  plant  material  and  a  back- 
ground and  will  create  a  picture  to  take  home.  Fee : 
(including  materials)  $5.00.  (The  morning  and  even- 
ing sessions  are  identical.) 


PHS  MEMBERS  IN  THE   NEWS 

'Marlin',  a  lily  originated  by  Council  Member  and 
North  American  Lily  Society  President,  Richard  W. 
Lighty  received  a  Certificate  of  Commendation  of  the 
NALS. 

Grace  M.  Cole,  a  member  since  1950,  has  been 
appointed  PHS  Membership  Secretary.  Mrs.  Cole,  an 
enthusiastic  indoor  gardener,  was  formerly  Executive 
Secretary  for  the  Junior  League  of  Philadelphia. 

Sidney  B.  Hutton,  Sr.,  President  of  the  Conard-Pyle 
Co.,  received  tlie  Nurseryman's  Hall  of  Fame  award 
at  the  annual  convention  of  the  American  Association 
of  Nurserymen. 


NEW  IN  THE  LIBRARY 

American  Horticultural  Society:  1971  DIRECTORY  OF 
AMERICAN  HORTICULTURE.  American  Horticultural 
Society,  Alexandria,  Virginia,  1971  103p.  pb  Reference. 

Brooklyn  Botanic  Garden:  AMERICAN  GARDENS  —  A 
TRAVELER'S  GUIDE.  Brooklyn  Botanic  Garden, 
Autumn,  1970  104p.  pb 

Brown,  Emily:  BOUQUETS  THAT  LAST.  Hearthside 
Press,  New  York,  1970  175p. 

Church,  Thomas:  YOUR  PRIVATE  WORLD.  Chronicle 
Books,  San  Francisco,  1969  202p. 

Fanning,  Odom:  OPPORTUNITIES  IN  ENVIRON- 
MENTAL CAREERS.  Vocational  Guidance  Manuals, 
New  York,  1971  271p. 

Grimm,  William  C:  HOME  GUIDE  TO  TREES,  SHRUBS, 
AND  WILD  FLOWERS.  Stackpole,  Harrisburg,  1970 
320p. 

Japan  Bonsai  Association:  BONSAI  SUISEKI  SHOW  AT 
EXPO  '70.    Japan  Bonsai  Association,  1971  361p. 

Klamkin,  Marian:  FLOWER  ARRANGEMENTS  THAT 
LAST.    MacmiUan,  New  York.  1968  182p. 

Lawrence,  M.  B.:  FLOWERS  &  PLANTS  ON  UNITED 
STATES  POSTAGE  STAMPS.  River's  Edge  Studio, 
East  Greenwich,  R.  I.,  1970  miniature  book: 

Newton,  Norman  T.:  DESIGN  ON  THE  LAND.  Belknap 
Press  of  Harvard  Univ.  Press,  Cambridge,   1971  741p. 


Saito,  Katsuo:  JAPANESE  GARDENING  HINTS. 
Publications,  Tokyo,  1969  173p. 


Japan 


Stones,    Margaret:    THE   ENDEMIC   FLORA    OF    TAS- 
MANIA.   Aiiel  Press,  London,  1971  volume  3  216p. 
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FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

At  the  Society's  Annual  Meeting  to  be  held  in 
Memorial  Hall  on  October  1,  the  terms  of  three  mem- 
bers of  the  Council  will  end.  The  Society  is  deeply 
grateful  to  each  of  them  for  service  over  many  years. 

Mrs.  John  B.  Carson  first  joined  the  Council  in  1940. 
She  and  Dr.  Carson,  who  was  President  of  the  Society 
from  1951  through  1954,  have  served  the  Pennsylvania 
Horticultural  Society  with  energy,  enthusiasm  and 
loyalty.  Both  of  them  are  skilled  horticulturists,  and 
they  have  been  unfailingly  generous  in  sharing  their 
knowledge  and  the  rewards  of  their  art  by  opening 
their  garden  to  Society  members  and  by  providing 
lilacs  and  peonies  from  their  extensive  collections  to 
decorate  the  Society  rooms. 

Henry  D.  Mirick  was  President  when  some  of  the 
most  important  decisions  were  made  regarding  a  new 
headquarters  for  the  Society.  He  advanced  the  long 
and  complicated  negotiations  that  brought  us  to  325 
Walnut  Street  and  gave  freely  of  his  time  and  skill 
in  designing  our  building.  His  ideas  and  taste  con- 
tinue to  shape  the  Flower  Show  Design.  He  has 
served  as  chairman  of  many  committees,  most  recently 
of  the  Nominating  Committee  in  which  capacity  he 
has  kept  a  stream  of  new  and  vigorous  members  flow- 
ing into  our  Council. 

Carroll  R.  Wetzel,  our  most  recent  past  President, 
has  brought  sound  judgment  and  wise  counsel  to  the 
Society's  affairs.     He  is  a  tower  of  strength  in  the  in- 
tricate negotiations  we  not  infrequently  find  ourselves 
involved  in,  particularly  at  the  Flower  Show. 

We  will  miss  having  them  meet  with  us. 

George  R.   Clark 


Dr.  Wherry  and  Mrs.  Klaber  To  Receive 
Awards  At  Annual  Meeting 

Edgar  T.  Wherry,  beloved  teacher  and  friend  to 
hundreds  of  gardeners,  is  the  1971  recipient  of  the  So- 
ciety's Distinguished  Achievement  Medal.  The  award 
is  made  in  recognition  of  Dr.  Wherry's  tremendous 
contribution  to  the  study  of  our  native  flora. 

Doretta  Klaber,  whose  Cloud  Hill  Nursery  was  for 
many  years  a  mecca  for  rock  gardeners,  is  to  receive 
the  Pennsylvania  Horticultural  Society's  first  Annual 
Plant  Society  Award  upon  nomination  by  the  Amer- 
ican Rock  Garden  Society.  The  award  is  made  for 
her  work  in  advancinj^  '^he  art  of  rock  gardening. 

The  Philadelphia  Electric  Company  and  the  Hum- 
mingbird House  at  the  Zoo  will  be  awarded  Certifi- 
cates of  Merit  for  horticultural  excellence  in 
landscaping  and  displays. 


THE  EDGAR  T.  WHERRY 
NATIVE  PLANT  GARDEN 

Dr.  Wherry,  the  recipient  of  the  Society's  1971  Dis- 
tinguished Achievement  Medal,  is  also  being  honored 
by  the  creation  of  a  garden  devoted  entirely  to 
"neglected  natives" — particularly  those  which  Dr. 
Wherry  himself  has  introduced  or  popularized. 

This  garden  is  being  created  by  friends  and  col- 
leagues as  a  tribute  to  Dr.  Wherry  in  recognition  of 
his  contributions  to  our  knowledge  and  appreciation 
of  the  native  flora  of  the  Eastern  United  States.  It 
will  be  the  fulfillment  of  a  long-cherished  dream  of 
the  eminent  botantist. 

Following  his  expressed  wish,  the  plant  material  in 
it  will  be  propagated  and  distributed  from  time  to 
time  to  horticultural  groups,  clubs  and  other  arboreta. 

Friends  of  Dr.  Wherry  and  recipients  of  his  gen- 
erous oflferings  of  plants  in  the  past  are  asked  to  con- 
tribute any  specimens  they  may  have  of  the  species 
listed  below  which  have  been  suggested  by  Dr. 
Wherry  as  important  for  inclusion : 

Downy  Catchfly,  Silene  wherryi;  Wild  Bleeding-heart, 
Dicentra  eximia  cv.  'Purity';  Long-flower  Alumroot, 
Heuchera  longiflora  cv.  'Begonia';  Summer  Alumroot, 
Heuchera-vUlosa  cv.  'Purple  Robe';  Glistening  Violet,  Viola 
walteri  cv.  'Shenandoah';  Foamflower,  Tiarella  cordifolia, 
T.  cordifolia  ssp.  collina,  Cutleaf  Foamflower,  T.  wherryi; 
Meehania  cordata;  Appalachian  Violet,  Viola  appala- 
chienssis;  Giant  Trillium,  Trillium  vaseyi;  Silene 
caroliniana;  Clade-mint,  Conradina  verticillata;  Various 
Phlox  species  mostly  Eastern  and  Southern) ;  Eastern  and 
Southern  ferns;  Box  Huckleberry,  Gaylussacia  brachychera. 

Additional  suggestions  for  material  will  be  found 
in  the  25th  Anniversary  number  of  the  Bulletin  of 
the  American  Rock  Garden  Society  (Vol.  17,  April 
1959) — available  for  reference  in  the  Library,  which 
contains  an  article  by  Dr.  Wherry  in  which  he  points 
out  the  merits  of  some  thirty-five  native  species  de- 
serving more  attention. 


PHS  MEMBERS  IN  THE  NEWS 

Mrs.  Maxwell  W.  Steel  of  Huntingdon,  Pa.,  has  been 
elected  President  of  the  450,000  member  National 
Council  of  State  Garden  Clubs  and  Mrs.  William  Ben- 
son, elected  Corresponding  Secretary. 

Dr.  Henry  Skinner,  Director  of  the  United  States 
Arboretum,  received  the  Medal  of  Honor  of  the  Gar- 
den Club  of  America  for  his  outstanding  contribu- 
tions to  horticulture. 

Mrs.  Erastus  Corning,  II,  of  Albany  New  York, 
was  given  the  1971  Achievement  Medal  of  the  Garden 
Club  of  America. 


PHS   News   is   published   monthly    by    the    Pennsylvania    Horti- 
cultural  Society,   325   Walnut    Street,   Philadelphia,    Pa.    19106. 

Subscription  —  $5.00  per  year  -  Single  copies  50^ 

Second  class  postage  paid  at  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Send  form  3579  to  PHS  News,  325  Walnut  St.,  Phila.,  Pa.  19106 


Activities:  October-November 

Members    Evenings 

Members  Evenings  begin  at  6:00  p.m.  with  cocktails  in 
the  Board  Room.  Buffet  supper  is  served  from  6:45  to 
7:15  and  the  program  begins  promptly  at  7:30.  Members 
may  bring  only  one  guest,  (for  whom  the  charge  will  be 
$3.00),  in  addition  to  the  cost  of  the  meal.  Advance  reser- 
vations are  necessary  and  must  be  made  in  writing  on  the 
reservation  blank  provided.  Seating  is  limited  to  90 
people.  Those  planning  to  attend  the  program  only  are 
also  asked  to  make  reservations. 

Tuesday,  October  12,  SURVIVAL  PLANTS,  by  Mrs. 
M.  M.  M.  Hooper  of  Stoke  Lacy  Herb  Farm,  Here- 
fordshire, England. 

Mrs.  Hooper,  known  to  many  members  of  the  Herb 
Society  of  America  because  of  her  interest  in  herbs, 
is  a  specialist  on  the  subject  of  using  wild  plants  for 
food  and  simple  medicines.  She  lectures  regularly 
twice  a  year  to  the  Special  Air  Service  and  Royal  Ma- 
rines for  part  of  their  comprehensive  survival  course. 
Her  presentation  will  be  illustrated  with  slides. 

Tuesday,  November  9,  GARDENING  INDOORS 

Society  Director,  Ernesta  D.  Ballard  will  be  the 
speaker.  Mrs.  Ballard,  whose  best-selling  book  "Gar- 
den in  Your  House"  has  just  been  published  in  a  re- 
vised edition,  will  illustrate  her  program  with  plants 
and  slides. 


Lectures,  Lecture  Demonstrations, 
Symposiums  and  Round  Tables 

Open  without  charge  to  all. 

ORCHID  JUDGING— Wednesday  evenings,  October 
6  and  November  3,  7 :30  p.m. 

ROUND     TABLE    ON     PESTICIDE     LEGISLA- 
TION— Thursday  evening,  October  7,  7:30  p.m. 

Three  Society  members,  all  uniquely  qualified  in  a 
variety  of  ways  to  address  themselves  to  the  subject 
at  hand,  have  agreed  to  discuss  the  legislation  on 
pesticides  now  pending  before  the  Pennsylvania  legis- 
lature. They  are  Robert  Ryan,  Esq.,  a  member  of  the 
Council  and  a  partner  in  the  law  firm  of  Drinker, 
Biddle  and  Reath ;  Dr.  Richard  W.  Lighty,  also  a 
member  of  the  Council,  and  Coordinator  of  the  Long- 
wood  Program  in  Ornamental  Horticulture  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Delaware ;  and  Mr.  Carlos  Kampmeier,  of 
Rohm  and  Haas,  formerly  board  chairman  of  the 
National  Agriculture  Chemicals  Association. 


The  program  will  be  an  informal  one  in  which  mem-     j 
bers  are  invited  to  participate.  j 

THE  VERSATILE  ROSE— Thursday  evening,  Octo- 
ber 7,  8:00  p.m. 

Mrs.  George  Makin,  of  Springfield,  will  present  a 
lecture-demonstration  on  arranging  roses  for  pleasure. 

This  program  will  be  presented  by  the  Philadelphia 
Rose  Society  and  will  be  the  first  in  their  series  of 
meetings  for  the  1971-72  season.  All  PHS  members 
are  invited  to  attend. 

LIBRARY  ROUND  TABLE— Thursday,  October  14, 
6:30  p.m. 

Is  a  rose  a  rose  in  the  PHS  Library?  The  Library's 
collection  of  rose  books  will  be  the  topic  for  discus- 
sion at  the  first  Round  Table  of  the  season.  Leonie 
Bell,  PHS  member  and  co-author  of.  The  Fragrant 
Year,  will  lead  our  discussion.  Come  and  find  out  how 
and  what  you  can  learn  from  the  Library's  collection 
of  material  on  this  all  popular  flower.  No  reserva- 
tions are  necessary,  however,  a  call  to  the  librarian 
will  insure  enough  coffee  for  all. 

PHILADELPHIA  FLOWER  AND  GARDEN 
SHOW  ARRANGING  SYMPOSIUM— Tuesday, 
October  26,  10:30  a.m. 

Techniques,  suggestions  and  ideas  for  creating 
winning  arrangements  at  the  1972  Flower  Show  will 
be  explained  by  experienced  exhibitors.  Discussion 
of  the  mechanics  and  lighting  of  the  niches  will  be  in- 
cluded. 

HORTICULTURAL  CLASSES  IN  THE  1972 
PHILADELPHIA  FLOWER  AND  GARDEN 
SHOW— Thursday,  October  28,  10:30  a.m. 

Hanging  baskets,  specimen  flowering  and  foliage 
plants,  topiaries,  terrariums,  forced  perennials  and 
many  other  container  grown  plants  will  be  exhibited  in 
the  competitive  section  of  the  1972  Flower  Show.  This 
program  will  cover  all  the  classes  listed  in  the  sched- 
ule and  should  answer  many  questions  of  prospective 
exhibitors. 

Presentation  will  be  by  three  experts  who  have 
been  regular  exhibitors  and  won  many  blue  ribbons. 
They  are  Mrs.  J.  Pancoast  Reath,  Mrs.  Robert  I. 
Ballinger  and  Mrs.  William  R.  Mackinney.  The 
Chairman  of  the  Horticultural  Classes  for  1972,  Mrs. 
Walter  K.  Howard,  will  conduct  the  symposium. 

THE  ART  OF  BONSAI— A  FOUR  SEASON  ROCK 
PLANTING — Saturday  evening,  October  30,  8  p.m. 

E.  Felton  Jones,  Director  of  the  Sho-ko-en  School 
of  Bonsai  in  .Atlanta,  will  give  a  demonstration-lecture 
at  this  program  presented  in  cooperation  with  the 
Pennsylvania  Bonsai  Society. 

SMALL  RHODODENDRON  GARDENS  AND 
PLANTING  FIELDS — Thursday  evening,  Novem- 
ber 11,  8:00  p.m. 


ACTIVITIES-(Continued) 

Jo  Ann  Knapp,  a  photographer  on  the  staff  of  Plant- 
ing Fields  Arboretum,  will  give  an  illustrated  talk  at 
the  regular  meeting  of  the  Philadelphia  Chapter  of  the 
American  Rhododendron  Society.  All  PHS  members 
are  invited  to  attend. 

INDOOR  LIGHT  GARDENING— Wednesday  even- 
ing, November  17,  7:30  p.m. 

David  Flegenheimer  of  Red  Bank,  New  Jersey,  will 
be.  the  speaker  on  this  intriguing  subject  which  is  be- 
coming more  popular.  In  addition  to  presenting  the 
program,  Mr.  Flegenheimer  will  have  a  selection  of 
appropriate  plants  for  sale. 

THE   USE    OF   WATER    IN    EUROPEAN    GAR- 
DENS—Tuesday,  November  23,  1 :30  p.m. 

Paul  R.  Miles,  a  graduate  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society's  College  of  Horticulture  at  Wisley  and  a 
recipient  of  the  1969  Bowles  Traveling  Fellowship, 
will  present  an  illustrated  talk  which  will  be  of  in- 
terest to  travelers  and  gardeners  alike. 


RESERVATIONS 

Clip  and  mail  to: 

PHS,  325  Walnut  Street 

Philadelphia,  Pa.  19106 

Members  Evening  Tues.,  Oct.  12 Program  only  Q 

Buffet :  $3.50 \J  Guest  Fee :  $3.00 „n 

Members  Evening,  Nov.,  Tues.  9     Program  Only  □ 

Buffet  $3.50  0  Guest  Fee:  $3.00 Q 

Plant  Propagation  Clinic  $2.50 2  p.m.  n  6  p.m.  \J 

Flat,  medium  and  cover  $3.50 JQ 

Pressed  Pictures  Clinic  $5.00 10 :30  a.m.  □ 

6  p.m.  □ 

Terrarium  Clinic  $6.00  10  a.m.  Q       6  p.m.  Q 

Enclosed  is  my  check  for  $ 

Name  


Address 


Telephone 


Clinics 

Registration  required.    Members  only. 

PLANT  PROPAGATION— Tuesday,  October  5,  2:00 
p.m.  and  6:00  p.m. 

Mary  M.  Martin,  formerly  propagator  for  the  Morris 
Arboretum  and  a  member  of  the  PHS  Council,  will 
conduct  these  clinics.  They  will  be  the  first  in  a  series 
of  three  designed  to  acquaint  members  with  an  overall 
review  of  the  practices  and  techniques  of  propagating 
woody  plant  material.  Each  session  will  consist  of  a 
lecture-demonstration  and  the  preparation  of  cuttings 
by  the  participants.  Flat,  rooting  medium  and  plastic 
covers  will  be  available  for  those  who  order  these 
materials  in  advance  (see  reservation  blank).  (The 
two  sessions  are  the  same.)  Fee  for  clinic  $2.50; 
materials  $3.50  additional. 

PRESSED  FLOWER  PICTURES— Tuesday,  Octo- 
ber 19,  10:30  a.m.  and  6:00  p.m. 

June  M.  Vail,  an  expert  in  the  art  of  making  pressed 
flower  pictures,  will  conduct  these  clinics.  Each  par- 
ticipant will  be  given  plant  material  and  a  background 
and  will  create  a  picture  to  take  home.  Fee :  (includ- 
ing materials)  $5.00  (The  two  sessions  are  the  same.) 

HOUSE    PLANTS    IN    TERRARIUMS— Tuesday, 
November  2,   10:00  a.m.  and  6:00  p:m: 

If  you  have  trouble  with  plants  indoors,  a  terrarium 
may  be  the  solution  for  you.  Miniature  tropicals 
grown  in  a  terrarium  will  thrive  in  the  humid  atmos- 
phere created  by  the  enclosure. 

Following  a  demonstration,  each  participant  in  this 
clinic  will  plant  a  terrarium.  Plants,  accessories  and 
a  brandy  snifter  will  be  supplied.  Instructor:  Julie 
Morris,  PHS  Horticultural  Librarian.  Fee:  $6.00  (The 
two  sessions  are  the  same.) 


SHOWS  AND  FAIRS 

Delaware  State  Flower  Show 

Oct.  9.  10,  and  11,  1971 

At:   Skating  Rink  of  the    University  of  Delaware, 
Newark. 

Hours:  Sat.  3  to  10  p.m.;  Sun.  9  a.m.  to  10  p.m. 
Mon.  10  a.m.  to  3  p.m. 

13th   Annual    Delaware    Valley    Chrysanthemum    So- 
ciety, Inc.,  Show 

Oct.  16  and  17,  1971 

At:   Delaware     County    Area     Vocational     School, 

Malin  &  James  Roads,  Broomall,  Pa. 
Hours:   Sat.  3  to  10  p.m.;  Sun.  12  to  5  p.m. 

Conservation  Fair 
October  16.  1971 

At:   Fort  Washington  State  Park,  Bethlehem  Pike, 

Montgomery  County. 
Hours  :  Sat.  10  a.m.  to  4 :30  p  .m  . 

Eastern  Pennsylvania  Chrysanthemum  Show 

Nov.  6  and  7,  1971 

At:  Northern      Montgomery      County     Vocational 

Technical  School,  Valley  Forge  Road  and  Sum- 

neytown  Pike,  Lansdale,  Pa. 
Hours:   Sat.  3  to  9  p.m.;  Sun.  12:30  to  6  p.m. 

Annual  Show  of  the  Southeastern  Pennsylvania  Orchid 
Society 

Nov.  4,  5,  and  6,  1971 

At :  Sears  Roebuck  Store,  St.  Davids,  Pa. 

Hours:  Thurs.,  Fri.,  and  Sat.  9:30  a.m.  —  9:30  p.m. 
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NEW  IN  THE  LIBRARY 

Carlson.  R.  F.  /Vorf/i  American  Apples.  Michigan  State 
Univ.  Press,  East  Lansing,  1970,  197p. 

This  book  appears  at  first  to  be  a  text  written  for 
pomologists.  Actually  it  is  a  concise  guide,  prepared 
by  a  staff  of  horticulturists,  to  the  origin  and  develop- 
ment of  the  leading  apple  cultivars  in  North  America. 
Old  varieties  and  trends  of  current  varieties  are  dis- 
cussed. This  is  a  useful  book  for  the  professional  and 
amateur  orchardist. 

Crockett,  James  Underwood.    Lawns  and  Ground  Covers. 
Time-Life  Books,  New  York,  1971,  160p. 

If  you  want  to  start  a  lawn,  or  replace  it  with  a 
ground  cover;  if  you  want  to  identify  a  weed  or  an 
insect  or  plan  an  underground  sprinkler  system,  this 
book  will  help  you.  The  newest  in  the  Time-Life 
series  surveys  lawn  and  ground  cover  culture  from 
many  aspects. 

Gloag,  John.    Mr.  Loudon's  England.    Oriel  Press,  New- 
castle upon  Tyne,  1970,  466p. 

Many  gardeners  are  familiar  with  the  name  Loudon 
and  its  association  with  the  great  compilations  of  hor- 
ticultural information  to  come  from  England  in  the 
18th  Century.  The  title  is  most  appropriate  as  this 
landscape  gardener  and  architect  was  influential  in 
changing  England's  gardening  tastes  between  the  end 
of  the  Georgian  Age  and  the  beginning  of  the  Victor- 
ian. The  PHS  library  has  most  of  Mr.  Loudon's 
works  in  its  collection. 

Kranz,  Frederick  H.     Gardening  Indoors  Under  Lights. 
Viking  Press,  New  York,  1971.    242p.  rev.  ed. 

Gardening  under  artificial  lights  is  becoming  more 
and  more  popular.  However,  the  literature  is  just 
starting  to  catch  up  with  the  demand  for  information 
on  this  subject.  One  of  the  features  of  this  book  is  a 
very  complete  guide  for  the  construction  of  a  home 
light  unit.  The  library  has  a  good  selection  of  books 
on  the  cultivation  of  plants  under  lights.  For  in- 
formation on  sources  for  equipment  and  supplies  call 
the  PHS  library.    WA  2-480L 


Madison,    John    H.      Practical    Turfgrass    Management. 
Van  Nostrand  Reinhold,  New  York,  1971,  466p. 

This  book  aims  to  present  a  total  understanding  and 
not  just  specific  methods  in  the  culture  of  turf.  A 
very  complete  manual,  this  guide  will  help  the  average 
grass  grower  with  his  particular  problems  as  well  as 
the  professional  grounds  keeper. 

Oplt,  J.    Orchids.    Hamlyn  Press.,  Spring  Books,  Lon- 
don, 1970,  140p. 

If  the  reader  can  stop  looking  at  the  illustrations 
long  enough  to  read  the  text  he  will  find  well  organ- 
ized and  clearly  written  instructions  on  the  culture  of 
these  most  exotic  of  all  plants.  Many  members  of  the 
orchid  family  are  pictured  and  described. 
Shuttleworth,  Floyd  S.  Orchids.  Golden  Press,  New 
York,  1970,   160p.  pb. 

If  you  want  to  know  what  an  orchid  is,  where  it 
comes  from  and  how  it  grows  this  handy  pocket 
guide  will  help  you.  This  book  is  a  survey  of  the 
orchid  family  and  covers  a  lot  of  material  from  selected 
wild  forms  that  best  show  the  family's  characteristics 
and  diversities  to  those  species  best  for  cultivation  and 
breeding. 

Webber,  Ronald.     The  Early  Horticulturist.     Angustus 
M.  Kelley,  New  York,  1968,  224p. 

In  this  book  the  commercial  aspects  of  horticulture 
are  considered  from  the  time  of  the  Tudors  to  Queen 
Victoria.  The  bibliography  will  be  useful  to  research- 
ers and  the  helpful  appendix  traces  the  origins  of 
horticulture  in  England.  Early  nurserymen,  plant 
collectors,  and  the  Covent  Garden  stallholders  share 
in  the  history  of  this  important  field. 

1971   CHRISTMAS  SHOW 

CHRISTMAS  IN  TIME  AND  SPACE  is  the  theme 
of  the  Society's  annual  Christmas  Show  scheduled 
for  the  entire  month  of  December.  As  in  years  past, 
the  emphasis  will  be  on  hand  crafted  ornaments  and 
decorations.  In  all  exhibits,  natural  plant  material 
must  predominate. 

For  schedules  of  competitive  classes,  please  con- 
tact Show  Secretary  Evelyn  Hett  at  WA  2-480L 
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GEORGE  R.  CLARK  RE-ELECTED  PRESIDENT 

At  the  organization  meeting  held  following  the 
Society's  144th  Annual  Meeting  on  Friday,  October 
2,  the  Council  of  the  Pennsylvania  Horticultural  So- 
ciety re-elected  as  President  George  R.  Clark,  Vice- 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Girard  Bank. 

Mr.  Clark,  who  has  a  long  history  of  service  to  the 
Society,  joined  the  Council  in  1951.  He  has  served  on 
many  of  the  Society's  important  committees  and  has 

en  treasurer,  as  well  as  president  from  1956  to 
iy60.  He  was  chairman  of  the  Spring  Flower  Show 
in  1968  and  1969. 

Mr.  Clark  was  one  of  the  original  members  of  the 
North  American  Lily  Society  and  has  contributed 
articles  to  their  yearbooks. 

Also  elected  as  officers  were  Paul  Rosenbaum, 
Adolph  G.  Rosengarten,  Jr.  and  L.  Wilbur  Zimmer- 
man, Vice-Presidents;  Alan  Crawford,  Jr.,  Treasurer 
and  Ernesta  D.  Ballard,  Secretary. 

The  Council  is  the  governing  body  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Horticultural  Society  and  has  general  charge 
of  its  affairs.  The  Council  elects  the  Society's  officers 
after  each  annual  meeting. 


FILM  SHOWING 

Tuesday,  November  2,  6  p.m.  and  7  p.m.  This  will 
be  a  special  showing  of  the  PHS  film,  Room  to  Grow. 
The  film,  which  introduces  inner  city  children  to  the 
green  sciences  and  makes  them  aware  of  the  various 
career  opportunities  in  the  field  of  horticulture,  is  the 
heart  of  our  recently  expanded  educational  program. 
Room  to  Grow  received  the  American  Horticultural 
Society's  Award  of  Merit  at  the  26th  American 
Horticultural  Congress  in  Milwaukee  during  Septem- 
ber. 


tWILDFLOWER  PHOTOGRAPHS 
k  IN  NOVEMBER 

pildflower  photographs  by  the  noted  young 
otographer  Robert  McCracken  Peck  will  be  on  ex- 
hibit in  the  PHS  headquarters  during  November. 
Many  of  the  pictures  were  made  from  plants  growing 
near  Philadelphia,  others  are  from  the  Pocono  Moun- 
tain area. 

The  building  and  library  are  open  from  9  to  5 
Monday  through  Friday  and  in  the  evenings  by 
appointment. 


MAJOR  AWARDS  PRESENTED  AT 
THE  HARVEST  SHOW 

The  Flower  Show  Award  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Horticultural  Society  presented  to  an  exhibit  of  extra- 
ordinary merit  which  stimulates  an  interest  in  horti- 
culture to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  A.  Gruber  for  their 
entry  in  the  HARVEST  WEALTH  competitive  class. 

The  Bronze  Medal  of  the  American  Horticultural 
Society  presented  for  a  collection  of  12  species  or  cul- 
tivars  (each  a  different  variety),  each  specimen  rated 
a  Blue  Ribbon  according  to  the  Judge's  Scale  of  Points 
to  Frank  C.  \\'uest  of  Nether  Providence. 

The  Horticultural  Sweepstakes  Award  in  the  Horti- 
cultural Section  to  Mrs.  H.  Cameron  Bieloch  and  the 
.\rrangements  Sweepstakes  Award  to  Mrs.  W.  Charles 
Hogg,  Jr. 

The  Society's  1971  Horticultural  Sweepstakes 
Trophy  for  winning  the  highest  number  of  Blue  Rib- 
bons in  both  the  Harvest  Show  and  the  Spring  Flower 
Show  will  be  presented  to  Mrs.  Robert  I.  Ballinger,  Jr. 

HARVEST  SHOW  1971 

"Ueautiful",  "so  much  to  learn",  "it's  more  fun  than 
the  Spring  Show",  "had  a  terrible  time  finding 
Memorial  Hall",  "every  exhibit  is  tops"  were  among 
the  comments  heard  during  the  three-day  show. 

Outstanding  exhibits  included  the  "Harvest 
Wealth"  competitive  class;  "For  the  Birds",  by  the 
Outdoor  Gardeners;  over  65  cacti  and  succulents  dis- 
played by  the  Society  of  that  name;  38  beautifully 
grown  African  violets  by  the  Philadelphia  African 
Violet  Society ;  unusual  plants  for  arrangers,  clearly 
labeled  fruiting  branches  of  woody  material,  by  the 
Scott  Foundation ;  85  specimens  of  woody  material 
from  the  Barnes  Foundation;  100  year  old  farm  equip- 
ment in  appropriate  settings  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles 
S.  Lynch ;  incredible  gourds  by  Vince  Trombetta  and 
Caleb  Bird ;  Bonsai  Chrysanthemums  with  complete 
directions  by  Ely  Johnson ;  beautiful  arrangements  in 
niche  classes  titled  "Roadside  Treasurers"  and  "Our 
Gardens" ;  tiny  alpines  in  homemade  containers  by  the 
Rock  Garden  Society  people;  hanging  baskets  and 
specimen  plants  grown  by  Norman  Schaff,  Joan 
Morano  and  Julie  Morris;  and  an  intriguing  collection 
of  over  50  grasses  collected  by  June  Vail  and  dried 
and  displayed  by  Mrs.  Adolph  Hirstius. 

The  Society  salutes  these  and  all  the  other  Harvest 
Show  exhibitors  who  can  be  proud  of  the  unusually 
high  caliber  of  the  show. 
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NEW  IN  THE  LIBRARY 

hdison  iiiectnc  Institute.  Electric  gardening.  Edison  Elec- 
tric Institute,  New  York,  no  date.  52p.  pb. 
Environnienlal  affairs.  (Periodical).  Environmental  Law- 
Center,  Boston  College  Law  School,  Brighton.  Mass.. 
1971.  468p.  June  1971  issue,  pb.  Reference. 
Favretti,  Rudy  J.  Early  Nezv  England  gardens,  1620-1840. 
Old  Sturbridge  Village.  Sturbridge.  Mass.,  1966.  29p.  pb. 
Horticuhural  Research  Institute,  Inc.  A  technical  glossary 
of  horticultural  and  landscape  terminology.  Horticultural 
Research  Inst.,   Inc.,   Washington.  D.  C.   1971.   109p. 
Reference. 
Ketchum.  Richard  M.  The  secret  life  of  the  forest.  Ameri- 
can Heritage  Press,  New  York.  1970.  lllp. 
National  Wildlife  Federation.  Conservation  directory.  Na- 
tional Wildlife  Federation,  Washington,  D.   C,   1971. 
152p.  pb.  Reference. 
Ontario   Horticultural    Association.    Leaders'   manual  for 
junior  horticultural  societies.  Ontario  Dept.  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Food,  no  date.  40p.  pb. 
Schuler,    Stanley.    Gardens    are    for    eating.    Macmillan. 

New  York,  1971.  326p. 
Smith,  Lyman  B.   The  Bromeliads.   A.  S.  Barnes.  New 

York,  1969.  54p. 
Sweet,  Herman  R.  Rn'ision  of  the  Genus  Phalacnopsis. 
Reprint  from  American  Orchid  Society  Bulletin,  vols 
37-38.  1968-1%9.  American  Orchid  Soc.  Bulletin.  1970. 
129p.  pb. 
U.S.  National  Park  Service.  National  parks  &  landmarks 
U.S.  Gov't  Printing  Office.  1970.  141  p.  pb.  Reference 

Wiley.   Leonard.  Rare  wild  flowers  of  North  America. 
Published  by  the  author,  Portland,  Or.,  1%9.  501p. 


Sunset  Books 

Basic  gardening  illustrated 

Bonsai 

Garden  &  patio  building  booh 

Garden  pools,  fountains  and  waterfalls 

Garden   work  centers 

Gardening  in  containers 

Guide  to  organic  gardening 

How  to  build  decks  for  outdoor  living 

How  to  build  fences  and  gates 

How  to  build  patio  roofs 

How  to  build  walks,  walls,  patio  floors 

How   to    grnii-    Alninn    violt'ts 


How  to  grow  and  use  annuals 

How  to  grow  bulbs 

How  to  grow  house  plants 

How  to  grow  orchids 

How  to  grow  roses 

How  to  plan,  establish  and  maintain  rock  gardens 

Lawns  and  ground  covers 

Outdoor  lighting 

Patio  book 

Pruning  handbook 

Rhododendrons  and  azaleas 

Succulents  and  cactus 

Swimming  pools 

Vegetable  gardening 


FALL  GARDEN  WORKSHOP  FOR  CHILDREN 

The  Morris  Arboretum  and  the  Pennsylvania  Horti- 
cultural Society  have  announced  a  Monday  series  of 
C.arden  Work.shops  for  children,  starting  on  October 
11th.  Sessions  will  be  held  at  the  Morris  .\rboretum 
in  Chestnut  Hill  and  will  begin  at  3:30  and  end  at  5  :00. 

The  workshoi)s,  which  are  co-sponsored  by  mem- 
bers of  the  Delaware  \alley  Horticultural  Council, 
will  enable  the  children  who  partici])ate  to  develop 
horticultural  skills  and  become  familiar  with  plants 
and  their  use.  Special  emphasis  will  be  placed  on  the 
the  problems  and  complexities  of  growing  plants  in 
an  urban  environment. 

Stephen  M.  Cooper.  Staff  Horticulturist  at  PHS. 
will  be  coordinator  of  the  program.  A  registration 
fee  of  $1.00  will  be  asked  and  will  cover  the  entire 
series  through  December  27th.  Additional  informa- 
tion is  available  from  Steve  Cooper  at  \VA  2-4tS01. 


THE  R.  GWYNNE  STOUT  MEMORIAL 
TRAVELING  LIBRARY  EXHIBIT 

rhe  PHS  Library  has  put  together  an  exhibit  of 
twelve  basic  gardening  books.  Reference  material,  the 
culture  of  specific  plants,  basic  horticultural  tech- 
niques and  garden  design  are  the  topics  covered  by 
the  exhibit. 

These  books  and  supplementary  reading  lists  will 
be  available  for  exhibition  in  libraries  in  the  Delaware 
Valley  area.  Anyone  interested  in  having  this  exhibit 
for  a  local  library  should  call  the  PHS  librarian.  Julie 
Morris  at  WA  2-4801. 


OCTOBER  EXHIBIT 

An  herb  exhibit  of  exceptional  merit  has  been  dis- 
played in  the  PHS  Headquarters  during  the  month 
of  October.  Prepared  by  the  Philadelphia  Unit  of  the 
Herb  Society  of  .America.  Mrs.  Charles  !■".  Truitt. 
Chairman,  the  exhibit  covers  the  definition,  history, 
culture  and  use  of  herbs.  It  includes  97  pressed 
specimens. 


Activities:  November-December 

Members    Evenings 

Members  Evenings  begin  at  6:00  p.m.  with  cocktails  in 
the  Board  Room.  Buffet  supper  is  served  from  6:45  to 
7:15  and  the  program  begins  promptly  at  7:30.  Members 
may  bring  only  one  guest,  (for  whom  the  charge  will  be 
$3.00,  in  addition  to  the  cost  of  the  meal).  Advance  reser- 
vations are  necessary  and  must  be  made  in  writing  on  the 
reservation  blank  provided.  Seating  is  limited  to  90 
people.  Those  planning  to  attend  the  program  only  are 
also  asked  to  make  reservations. 

Tuesday,  November  9,  GARDENING  INDOORS 

Society  Director,  Ernesta  U.  Ballard,  will  be  the 
speaker.  Mrs.  Ballard  (whose  best-selling  book, 
Garden  in  Your  House,  has  just  been  published  in  a  re- 
vised edition)  will  illustrate  her  program  with  plants 
and  slides. 

Tuesday,    December    14,    CONTROL    OF    PLANT 
PESTS  AND  DISEASES,  by  P.  P.  Pirone,  Senior 
Plant   Pathologist  and   Senior  Curator  of   Education, 
the  New  York  Botanical  Garden. 

Dr.  Pirone's  illustrated  talk  will  be  about  control 
measures  for  some  of  the  more  important  pests  of 
trees,  shrubs  and  ornamentals.  Among  these  will  be 
the  gypsy  moth,  elm  spanworm  and  cankerworm. 
Included  will  be  discussion  of  biological  controls, 
where  such  are  available,  and  control  of  some  of  the 
more  prevalent  fungus  and  bacterial  diseases. 

Dr.  Pirone's  book.  Diseases  and  Pests  of  Ornamental 
Plants,  (now  in  its  fourth  edition)  is  an  indispensable 
reference  work. 

Lectures,  Lecture  Demonstrations, 
Symposiums  and  Round  Tables 

Open  without  charge  to  all. 
ORCHID  JUDGING — Wednesday  evenings,  Novem- 
ber 3  and  December  1,  7 :30  p.m. 

THE  ART  OF  BONSAI— A  FOUR  SEASON  ROCK 
PLANTING — Saturday  evening,  October  30,  8:00 
p.m. 
E.  Felton  Jones,  Director  of  the  Sho-ko-en  School 

of  Bonsai  in  Atlanta,  will  give  a  demonstration-lecture 

at   this   program    presented  in   cooperation   with   the 

Pennsylvania  Bonsai  Society. 

RHODODENDRONS— IN  SMALL  GARDENS 
AND  AT  PLANTING  FIELDS— Thursday  even- 
ing, November  11th,  8:00  p.m. 

Jo  Ann  Knapp,  a  photographer  on  the  staff  of  Plant- 
ing Fields  Arboretum  will  give  an  illustrated  talk  at 
the  regular  meeting  of  the  Philadelphia  Chapter  of  the 
American  Rhododendron  Society.  All  PHS  members 
are  invited  to  attend. 

INDOOR  LIGHT  GARDENING— Wednesday  even- 
ing, November  17,  7:30  p.m. 

David  Flegenheimcr  of  Red  Bank,  New  Jersey,  will 

■e  the  speaker  on  this  intriguing  subject  which  is  be- 

oming  more  popular.     In  addition  to  presenting  the 

rogram,  Mr.  Flegenheimer  will  have  a  selection  of 

appropriate  plants  for  sale. 


RESERVATIONS 

Clip  and  mail  to: 

PHS,  325  Walnut  Street 

Philadelphia,  Pa.  19106 

Members  Evening,  Tues.,  Nov.  9 Program  only  □ 

Buflfet:  $3.50 0  Guest  Fee:  $3.00 Q 

Members  Evening,  Tues.,  Dec.  14    Program  only  □ 

Buffet  $3.50  ........O  Guest  Fee :  $3.00 Q 

Terrarium  Clinic  $6.00  10  a.m.  □       6  p.m.  □ 

Wreathmaking  Clinics :  $5.00 „  Tues.,  Dec.  7  Q 

Wed..  Dec.  8  Q Thurs.,  Dec.  9  O 

Enclosed  are  my  checks  for  $ 

Name  

.Address     

Telephone   _ 

(Separate  checks  for  each  activity  will  expedite   the 
processing  of  your  reservation.) 


THE  USE    OF   WATER   IN    EUROPEAN    GAR- 
DENS—Tuesday,  November  23,  1 :30  p.m. 

Paul  R.  Miles,  a  graduate  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society's  College  of  Horticulture  at  Wisley  and  a 
recipient  of  the  1968  Bowles  Traveling  Fellowship, 
will  present  an  illustrated  talk  which  will  be  of  interest 
to  travelers  and  gardeners  alike. 

HOLIDAY  PARTY  FOR  JUNIORS— Tuesday,  De- 
cember 28,  1 1 :00  a.m. 

Plan  now  to  bring  juniors  you  know  to  the  4th  An- 
nual PHS  HORTICULTURAL  FUX  DAY  and 
Summer  Garden  Workshop  reunion.  Details  will 
appear  in  the  December  NEWS. 

Clinics 

Registration  required.  Members  only. 
HOUSE    PLANTS    IN    TERRARIUMS— Tuesday, 

November  2,  6:00  p.m. 

If  you  have  trouble  with  plants  indoors,  a  terrarium 
may  be  the  solution  for  you.  Miniature  tropicals 
grown  in  a  terrarium  will  thrive  in  the  humid  atmos- 
phere created  by  the  enclosure. 

Following  a  demonstration,  each  participant  in  this 
clinic  will  plant  a  terrarium.  Plants,  accessories  and 
a  brandy  snifter  will  be  supplied.  Instructor:  Julie 
Morris.  PHS  Horticultural   Librarian.    Fee:  $6.00. 

WREATHMAKING  CLINICS— Tuesday,  December 
7,  1:30  p.m.:  Wednesday,  December  8,  10:00  a.m.; 
Thursday,  December  9,  6 :30  p.m. 
Three  wreathmaking  clinics  are  scheduled  for  early 
December.     Each  participant  will  make  a  basic  green 
wreath.      In    addition,    the    techniques    for    trimming 
wreaths  will  be  demonstrated  and  explained.     Instruc- 
tor: Stephen    M.    Cooper,   StalT    Horticulturist.    Fee: 
$5.00. 
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NATIONAL  ARBOR  DAY 

Next  year  marks  the  100th  anniversary  of  Arbor 
Day  in  the  United  States.  The  American  Horti- 
cultural Society  is  coordinating  the  drive  to  establish 
the  last  friday  in  April  as  National  Arbor  Day,  not 
only  in  1972  but  for  every  year  thereafter.  In  1970 
President  Nixon  signed  a  bill  to  declare  a  National 
Arbor  Day.  Unfortunately,  the  bill  was  not  signed 
far  enough  in  advance  so  that  fitting  promotions  could 
be  planned.  It  was  also  unfortunate  that  the  bill 
designated  the  last  friday  in  April  as  National  Arbor 
Day  only  in  1970. 

While  most  states  celebrate  Arbor  Day,  the  dates 
vary  from  state  to  state.  Currently,  22  states  observe 
the  last  friday  in  April.  But,  to  gain  national  recog- 
nition and  publicity,  the  day  should  be  uniform 
throughout  the  Country  year  after  year. 

With  the  increasing  attention  being  given  to  living 
plants  as  an  important  medium  through  which  we  can 
improve  our  environment,  it  would  be  fitting  and 
timely  to  have  one  day  that  could  be  celebrated 
throughout  the  Country  by  planting  trees. 

Now  is  the  time  to  act!  Write  to  your  congress- 
man supporting  House  Bills  H.J.  563  and  H.J.  677 
which  designate  the  last  friday  in  .^pril  as  Arbor 
Day. 


AN  INVITATION 

The  Philadelphia  Unit  of  the  Herb  Society  of 
America  cordially  invites  the  members  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Horticultural  Society  to  attend  a  talk  with 
slides  by  Dr.  Richard  A.  Howard,  Director  of  the 
.■\rnold  Arboretum  of  Harvard  University,  on  Wed- 
nesday, December  1st,  at  10:45  a.m.,  to  be  held  at  The 
College  of  Physicians  of  Philadelphia,  19  South  22nd 
Street. 


CORRECTION 

The  plant  distributed  at  the  Annual  Meeting 
under  the  name  of  Mehania  cordijolia  is  Meehania 
cordata,  a  choice  native  groundcover  found  in  rich 
woods  soil  from  North  Carolina  through  Tennessee 
and  Kentucky.  These  plants,  propagated  by  Richard 
W.  Lighty,  were  mislabled  by  the  PHS  staflf,  not 
by  the  propagator,  Richard  W.  Lighty.  Meehania 
is  another  "neglected  native",  appropriate  for  in- 
clusion in  the  Edgar  T.  Wherry  native  plant  garden. 
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RHODODENDRONS  FOR  THE 
DELAWARE  VALLEY 

The  Delaware  Valley  is  a  good  area  for  rhododen- 
drons. Not  only  are  they  long-lived  here ;  they  can 
also  be  controlled  in  size  and  shape  by  pruning.  Thus 
a  hybrid,  carefully  selected  from  the  many  that  are 
suitable  for  this  locale,  can  be  considered  a  life-time 
investment.  Listed  below  are  recommended  variet- 
ies. All  are  available  either  locally  or  by  shipment 
from  reliable  growers,  and  the  librarian  can  suggest 
catalogs  giving  descriptions  of  each.  Refer  also  to 
PHS  NEWS,  February  1968,  Volume  IX,  No.  2. 

Small-leaved  rhododendrons 

April  blooming:  mucronulatum,  'Cornell  Pink',  'Cone- 
wago',  'P.J.M.',  'Anna  Baldsiefen',  'Dora  Amateis'. 

May  blooming:  'Ramapo',  'Windbeam',  'Wyanokie', 
carolinianum,  'Mary  Fleming',  'Rochelle',  'Ice 
Cube'. 

Large-leaved  rhododendrons 

May  blooming  Gable  hybrids 

'David  Gable',  'Pink  Twins',  'Atroflo',  'Caroline', 

'County  of  York'. 
June  blooming  Gable  hybrids 

'Cadis',  'Robert  Allison'. 
May  blooming  Dexter  hybrids 

'Mrs.    W.     R.    Coe',    'Scintillation',    'Wheatley', 

'Wissahickon',  'Ben  Mosely',  'Brookville'. 
June  Blooming 

'Janet  Blair'  (Leach),  'John  Wister'. 

English  and  Dutch  Hybrids 

April  blooming : 

'Christmas  Cheer',  'Rosamundi'. 
May  blooming: 
'Blue  Peter',    'Cynthia',    'Goldsworth  Yellow', 

'Purple  Splendor'. 
June  blooming : 

'Gomer  Waterer',  'Vulcan'. 
Other  American  Hybrids 
May  blooming  Shammarello  hybrids: 

'Cheer',  'Holden',  'Lavender  Queen',  'Pinnacle'. 
Ironclads : 
'Boule  de  Neige',    'American',    'Nova  Zembla', 

'Catawbiense  Album',  'Roseum  Pink'. 


1972  JUNIOR  HORTICULTURIST  AWARD 

The  Pennsylvania  Horticultural  Society  presents 
annually  an  award  to  a  12th  grade  student  who  has 
shown  a  real  interest  in  horticulture  and  dedication  to 
one  or  more  horticultural  projects  or  activities. 

Two  young  people  have  already  received  this  award. 
One,  a  young  man  from  Wilmington,  had  developed 
an  impressive  collection  of  plants  grown  under  arti- 
ficial light ;  had  competed  successfully  against  more 
experienced  adults  in  the  Delaware  Flower  Show; 
and  had  established  a  small  business  in  dish  gardens, 
terrariums  and  specimen  plants.  The  second,  a  young 
woman  from  Jacksonville,  New  Jersey,  had  grown  and 
marketed  1,600  field  grown  chrysanthemums  each  year 
for  three  years,  in  addition  to  displaying  an  interest 
in  other  aspects  of  horticulture  and  gardening. 

If  members  know  of  a  young  person  who  would  be 
eligible  to  receive  this  award,  please  send  the  nomina- 
tion and  three  supporting  letters  to  Ernesta  D. 
Ballard,  PHS  Director,  by  Wednesday,  December  1, 
1971.  The  nomination  should  include  information 
about  the  candidate's  horticultural  activities  and 
achievements. 


1972  PHILADELPHIA  FLOWER 
AND  GARDEN  SHOW 

Plans  for  the  1972  Show  are  in  the  final  stages. 
Meetings  have  been  held  with  most  categories  of  ex- 
hibitors; the  floor  plan  is  being  printed;  staflf  and 
committee  members  are  preparing  copy  for  the  flower 
show  program,  which  will  contain  descriptions  of 
all  the  exhibits,  and  members  are  selecting  the  plants 
they  will  force  and  groom  for  competition. 

On  October  20,  after  weeks  of  preparation  by  the 
Preview  Dinner  Committee,  6,000  letters  were  mailed 
to  members  and  friends  asking  them  to  be  Patrons 
of  the  Dinner.  Invitations  to  the  dinner  will  be 
mailed  to  all  members,  together  with  their  Flower 
Show  tickets,  in  late  January.  At  that  time,  members 
who  did  not  choose  to  be  Patrons,  (which  required  the 
purchase  of  four  dinner  reservations)  will  have  the 
opportunity  to  get  one  or  more  seats  for  the  party. 

The  Flower  Show  Committee  is  pleased  to  announce 
that  the  Stone  Acacias  will  be  staged  as  the  entrance 
feature.  Owned  and  maintained  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Robert  B.  Stone  of  Marion,  Massachusetts,  this  col- 
lection of  some  two  hundred  and  fifty  plants  in  thirty 
varieties  is  without  equal  in  the  country.    The  gener- 
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NEW  IN  THE  LIBRARY 

Berglund,    Berndt.     The   edible   wild.     Pagurian    Press, 

Scribner,  New  York,  1971.   188p. 
Brimer,    John    Burton.     Homeowner's   complete   outdoor 

building  book.    Popular  Science  Pub.   Co.,  Harper  & 

Row,  New  York,  1971.  470p. 

Brooklyn  Botanic  Garden.  Gardening  in  the  shade. 
Brooklyn  Botanic  Garden,  1970.  96p.  pb. 

Brooklyn  Botanic  Garden.  1200  trees  &  shrubs — where  to 
buy  them.   Brooklyn  Botanic  Garden,  1970.   97p.  pb. 

Carleton,  R.  Milton.  Your  lawn:  how  to  make  it  and  keep 
it.  Van  Nostrand-Reinhold,  New  York,  1971.  127p. 
2nd  ed. 

Cobb,  Boughton.  A  field  guide  to  the  jerns.  Houghton 
Mifflin,  Boston,  1963.  281p. 

Crockett,  James  Underwood.  Flowering  house  plants.  Time- 
Life  Books,  New  York,  1971.   160p. 

Environmental  Resources,  Inc.  Yell-o  pages.  Environ- 
mental Resources,  Inc.,  Washington,  D.C.,  1971.  239p. 
pb.  reference 

Gentile,  Arthur  C.  Plant  growth.  Natural  History  Press, 
Garden  City,  N.Y.,  1971.   144p. 

Gray,  Asa.  Gray's  manual  of  botany.  Van  Nostrand- 
Reinhold,  New  York,  1950,  1970  corrected  printing. 
1632p.   reference 

Griffin,  James  M.  Landscape  management.  California 
Landscape   Contractors  Assoc,   Redwood  City,   Calif., 

1970.  287p. 

Kramer,  Jack.    Hanging  gardens.    Scribner,  New   York, 

1971.  lOlp. 

Marks,  Geoffrey.  The  medical  garden.  Scribner,  New 
York,  1971.    178p. 

Martin,  George  W.  Food  in  the  wilderness,  pub.  by  the 
author,  Bremerton,  Washington,  1963.  66p.  pb. 

Northen,  Rebecca  Tyson.  Home  orchid  growing.  Van 
Nostrand-Reinhold,  New  York,  1970.  374p.  3rd  ed. 

Oliver,  Craig  S.  Landscaping  the  home  grounds.  Penna. 
State  Univ.,  University  Park,  1971.   63p.  pb. 

Rickett,  Harold  William.  Wild  flowers  of  the  United 
States.  McGraw-Hill,  New  York  Botanical  Garden, 
New  York,  1966.  vol.  5,  pt.  1  and  2  666p.  reference 

Southern  California  Camellia  Soc.  The  camellia.  Southern 
Calif.  Camellia  Soc.,  Pasadena,  1947.  67p.  pb. 

Swinson,  Arthur.  Frederick  Sander:  the  orchid  king. 
Hodder  and  Stoughton,  London,  1970.  252p. 

Takakuwa,  Gisei.  Invitation  to  Japanese  gardens.  Tuttle, 
Rutland,  Vt.,  1970.  168p. 

Willis,  John  C.  A  dictionary  of  the  flowering  plants  and 
ferns.  Cambridge  Univ.  Press,  London,  1966.  1214p. 
7th  ed.  reference 


Activities:  December-January 

Members    Evenings 

Members  Evenings  begin  at  6:00  p.m.  with  cocktails  in 
the  Board  Room.  Buffet  supper  is  served  from  6:45  to 
7:15  and  the  program  begins  promptly  at  7:30.  Members 
may  bring  only  one  guest,  (for  whom  the  charge  will  be 
$3.00  in  addition  to  the  cost  of  the  meal).  Advance  reser- 
vations are  necessary  and  must  be  made  in  writing  on  the 
reservation  blank  provided.  Seating  is  limited  to  90 
people.  Those  planning  to  attend  the  program  only  are 
also  asked  to  make  reservations. 

Tuesday,    December    14,    CONTROL    OF    PLANT 
PESTS  AND  DISEASES,  by  P.  P.  Pirone,  Senior 
Plant   Pathologist  and   Senior   Curator  of   Education, 
the  New  York  Botanical  Garden. 

Dr.  Pirone's  illustrated  talk  will  be  about  control 
measures  for  some  of  the  more  important  pests  of 
trees,  shrubs  and  ornamentals.  Among  these  will  be 
the  gypsy  moth,  elm  spanworm  and  cankerworm. 
Included  will  be  discussion  of  biological  controls, 
where  such  are  available,  and  control  of  some  of  the 
more  prevalent  fungus  and  bacterial  diseases. 

Dr.  Pirone's  book,  Diseases  and  Pests  of  Ornamental 
Plants,  (now  in  its  fourth  edition)  is  an  indispensable 
reference  work. 

Tuesday,  January    11,   GARDENS,    PLANTS   AND 
MAN,   by    Carlton    B.    Lees,    Executive    Director, 
Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society  and  author  of  the 
recently  published  book  of  the  same  title. 

The  book,  Gardens,  Plants  and  Man,  is  well  summar- 
ized in  its  last  paragraphs :  "man  can  preserve  a  place, 
he  can  make  a  place,  or  he  can  destroy  a  place.  In 
the  final  analysis  it  is  every  man  who  makes  the  differ- 
ence." Mr.  Lees,  whose  talk  will  be  illustrated  with 
his  own  remarkable  pictures,  will  elaborate  on  his 
concept  of  gardens  as  the  link  between  people  and  the 
world  they  live  in :  "outdoor  space  organized  for  their 
use,  comfort  and  pleasure"  rather  than  merely  arrange- 
ments of  plants  and  other  materials. 

Lectures,  Lecture  Demonstrations, 
Symposiums  and  Round  Tables 

Open  without  charge  to  all. 

ORCHID  JUDGING — Wednesday  evenings,  Decem- 
ber 1  and  January  5,  7 :30  p.m. 

HOLIDAY     PARTY     FOR     JUNIORS— Tuesday, 

December  28,  1 1 :00  a.m. 

The  holiday  season,  with  all  its  decoration,  is  the 
perfect  time  to  introduce  students  to  the  world  of 
horticulture.  The  Summer  Garden  Workshop  Direc- 
tor, Dave  Boorse,  has  again  planned  a  day  of  games 
and  fun  to  add  to  the  festive  season. 

A  showing  of  the  PHS  award  winning  film,  "Room 
to  Grow"  will  preceed  the  party.  Prizes  for  the  skilled 
and  lucky  will  be  awarded  at  the  end  of  the  day. 

One  of  the  contests  will  be  the  judging  of  the  Food 
Friends  (an  animal  or  insect  made  from  a  potato, 
carrot,  cucumber,  peanut,  or  other  fruit  or  vegetable) 


made  by  the  party  goers.     A  campers'  reunion  will 
follow  the  party. 

Participants  should  bring  a  sandwich  and  your  food 
friends;  PHS  Horticola  and  fruitcake  are  featured  on 
the  menu  for  lunch.  Juniors  10  to  14  are  invited  to 
share  this  day  of  fun  with  the  PHS  staff. 

DISCOVERING  ANTIQUE  ROSES  IN  AMERI- 
CAN GARDENS — Wednesday,  January  5,  11:00 
a.m. 

Leonie  Bell,  co-author  and  illustrator  of  The 
Fragrant  Year  will  be  the  speaker  at  this  morning  pro- 
gram presented  in  cooperation  with  the  Philadelphia 
Unit  of  the  Herb  Society  of  America. 

AN  AFTERNOON  WITH  THE  MID-ATLANTIC 
REGIONAL  LILY  GROUP— Saturday,  January 
15,  2:00  p.m. 

This  group  of  people  spend  their  meetings  studying 
the  culture  of  the  genus  LUium.  At  their  January 
meeting,  Professor  George  L.  Slate,  of  the  New  York 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  Geneva,  N.Y.,  will 
join  them  to  discuss  lily  hybridizing. 

Mr.  Slate  is  the  author  of  Lilies  for  American  Gardens. 

GARDEN  PLANTS  FROM  SEED— Thursday,  Jan- 
uary 20,  1 :30  p.m. 

This  program  will  be  a  demonstration-lecture  on 
the  techniques  used  to  grow  herbaceous  plants  from 
seed.  Included  will  be  discussion  of  the  propagation 
of  annuals,  biennials  and  perennials.  Sources  of  un- 
usual and  distinctive  varieties  will  be  given.  Speaker : 
PHS  Director,  Ernesta  D.  Ballard. 

GREENHOUSE  GARDENING— Wednesday,  Jan- 
uary 26,  7 :30  p.m. 

This  program  will  be  the  first  in  a  series  of  three 
designed  for  home  greenhouse  owners  and  people 
who  think  they  would  like  to  have  a  greenhouse.  A 
number  of  people  will  be  asked  to  participate,  all  of 
them  experienced  in  various  aspects  of  greenhouse 
gardening.  This  first  session  in  the  series  will  cover 
the  basic  practices — watering,  ventilation,  pest  con- 
trol, shading,  heating,  etc.  Subsequent  sessions  will 
be  devoted  to  orchid  growing  and  alpine  houses. 


Clinics 

Registration  required.  Members  only. 

WREATHMAKING  CLINICS— Tuesday,  December 
7,  1 :30  p.m. ;  Wednesday,  December  8,  10 :00  am. ; 
Thursday,  December  9,  6:30  p.m. 

Three  wreathmaking  clinics  are  scheduled  for  early 
December.  Each  participant  will  make  a  basic  green 
wreath.  In  addition,  the  techniques  for  trimming 
wreaths  will  be  demonstrated  and  explained.  Instruc- 
tor: Stephen  M.  Cooper,  Staff  Horticulturist.  Fee: 
$5.00. 


RESERVATIONS 

Clip  and  mail  to: 

PHS,  325  Walnut  Street 

Philadelphia,  Pa.  19106 

Members  Evening,  Tues.,  Dec.  14    Program  only  □ 

Buffet  $3.50  0  Guest  Fee :  $3.00 Q 

Members  Evening,  Tues.,  Jan  11    Program  only  □ 

Buffet :  $3.50 Q  Guest  Fee :  $3.00 Q 

Wreathmaking  Clinics :  $5.00 Tues.,  Dec.  7  Q 

Wed.,  Dec.  8  D Thurs.,  Dec.  9  Q 

Three  session  garden  design  course :    $15.00    □ 

Plant  Propagation    Clinic:   $2.50  2:00  p.m.  n 

6 :00  p.m □        Flat  and  medium  :  $3.50  Q 

Enclosed  are  my  checks  for  $ 

Name  

Address     _ „ 

Telephone   


{Separate  checks  for  each  activity  will  expedite  the 
processing  of  your  reservation.) 


DESIGN   FOR  A   GARDEN— Fridays,  January    14, 
21,  28,  10:00  a.m. 

In  this  day  of  the  "easy  care  garden"  there  needs 
to  be  a  re-emphasis  of  the  value  of  flowers  as  an 
element  in  garden  design.  Their  use  to  supply  form, 
color  and  succession  of  bloom  will  be  the  subject  of 
this  three-part  series.  Instructor:  Martha  Ludes 
Garra.  Limited  registration.  Fee  for  the  series : 
$15.00. 

PLANT    PROPAGATION— Tuesday,    January     18, 
2 :00  p.m.  and  6 :00  p.m. 

Mary  M.  Martin  will  conduct  these  clinics,  the 
second  in  a  series  of  three  designed  to  acquaint  mem- 
bers with  an  overall  review  of  the  practices  and  tech- 
niques of  propagating  woody  plant  material.  Each 
session  will  consist  of  a  lecture-demonstration  and  the 
preparation  of  cuttings  by  the  participants.  Flat,  root- 
ing medium  and  plastic  covers  will  be  available  for 
those  who  order  these  materials  in  advance  (see  reser- 
vation blank).  The  two  sessions  are  the  same.  Fee 
for  the  clinic  and  cuttings :  $2.50 ;  fee  for  materials : 
$3.50  additional. 


CHRISTMAS  SHOW 

The  Society's  Annual  Christmas  Show  will  be 
staged  throughout  the  month  of  December.  As  usual, 
the  use  of  handcrafted  decorations  made  primarily  of 
natural  plant  material  will  be  featured.  Included  will 
be  swags,  wreaths,  door  decorations,  table  trees, 
mobiles,  creches  and  table  decorations. 

Members  wishing  to  participate  should  contact 
Mrs.  Hett  at  WA  2-4801. 
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EUROPEAN  TOURS  PLANNED  FOR  1972 

PHS  Members  have  received  notice  of  three  special 
three-week  European  tours  in  the  spring  and  summer 
of  1972.  Two  are  sponsored  jointly  by  the  Pennsyl- 
vania and  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Societies 
and  one  has  the  joint  sponsorship  of  the  PHS  and  the 
Horticultural  Society  of  New  York.  Each  tour  fea- 
tures visits  to  many  private  gardens. 

The  first  of  these  tours  will  leave  Philadelphia  for 
Paris  on  April  18  where  the  participants  will  be  met 
by  Julia  Clements  (Lady  Seton),  world  renowned 
authority  on  gardens  and  flower  arrangements.  In 
Milan,  Henry  Crocker,  Superintendent  of  the  Villa 
Taranto  Gardens,  will  join  the  group.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Joseph  B.  Townsend  of  Wawa,  Pennsylvania,  will  lead 
this  tour  which  will  go  also  to  Venice  and  Monte 
Carlo.  A  visit  to  the  gardens  of  Princess  Grace  and 
Prince  Rainier  III  is  on  the  itinerary. 

The  second  tour  will  leave  New  York  on  May  4 
and  will  go  to  Athens,  Dubrovnik,  described  as  one 
of  the  most  perfect  medieval  entities  in  Europe,  and 
Vienna.  This  tour  will  be  led  by  Alexander  AUport, 
Executive  Director  of  the  Horticultural  Society  of 
New  York,  who  was  Director  of  the  American  Farm 
School  in  Greece  for  seven  years. 

The  third  tour  will  fly  to  London  from  Boston  on 
July  10.  Led  by  Carlton  B.  Lees,  Executive  Director 
of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society,  it  will 
consist  mainly  of  a  luxury  coach  tour  through  York, 
Chester,  Stratford,  Oxford,  Bath  and  London. 

Additional  information  about  each  of  the  tours  is 
available  from  the  Society  office,  WA  2-4801. 


1972  PHILADELPHIA  FLOWER 

AND  GARDEN  SHOW 

Cont.  from  P.  I 

osity  of  the  Stone  family  who  force  and  exhibit  the 
plants  each  year  for  one  of  the  great  eastern  flower 
shows  is  truly  overwhelming.  Philadelphia  is  fortu- 
nate that  its  preview  of  spring,  1972,  will  begin  with 
their  glorious  display. 


Harry  Wood 
1889-1971 

Many  of  our  members  have  been  saddened  by 
the  news  of  the  death  of  Harry  Wood,  a  long  time 
member  of  the  Society. 

Mr.  Wood  was  born  in  the  Lake  District  of 
England  and  received  his  horticultural  training 
there.  He  came  to  this  country  before  the  -first 
World  War  and  worked  as  a  gardener  on  several 
private  estates  in  the  Philadelphia  suburbs.  In 
1927  he  was  appointed  Head  Gardener  of  Swarth- 
more  College,  a  position  he  held  with  great  dis- 
tinction until  his  retirement  in  1958.  After  re- 
tirement he  served  the  College  as  Consulting 
Horticulturist  for  ten  more  years. 

Mr.  Wood  was  for  many  years  an  active 
member  of  the  Exhibitions  Committee  of  the 
Horticultural  Society  and  '  of  the  Exhibitions 
Committee  of  the  Philadelphia  Flower  Show,  Inc. 
He  is  perhaps  best  remembered  on  account  of  the 
spectacular  feature  display  of  rhododendrons 
which  he  and  William  H.  Frederick  staged  at 
the  1959  Philadelphia  Flower  Show.  He  staged 
The  Pennsylvania  Horticultural  Society  Chrysan- 
themum Shows  at  the  Swarthmore  College  Field 
House  for  ten  or  more  years. 


LIBRARY  REPAIR  PROGRAM 

The  PHS  Library  has  begun  a  repair  program  for 
its  circulating  collection.  Honora  Wesley-Burke, 
formerly  on  the  staff  of  the  New  York  Botanic  Gar- 
den, has  set  up  a  workshop  in  the  library  gallery. 
Because  of  this,  there  may  be  short  delays  in  filling 
some  requests  for  books  being  repaired. 

Members  visiting  the  library  are  invited  to  see 
Mrs.  Wesley-Burke  at  work  on  this  exciting  and  im- 
portant project. 
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PHS  AND  THE  ENVIRONMENT 

Members  may  be  wondering  what  part  the  Society 
is  playing  in  the  current  discussions  and  debates  about 
environmental  questions.  Some  are  looking  to  us  for 
guidance  in  these  matters  and  particularly  in  the  con- 
troversy over  the  use  and  regulation  of  agricultural 
pesticides. 

The  Society  is  trying  to  act  responsibly  and  posi- 
tively, keeping  in  mind  its  reputation  as  a  source  of 
sound  information  on  horticultural  matters.  The 
Society  will  not  jeopardize  that  reputation  and  its 
long-term  influence  by  hasty  action. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Society  is  mindful  of  the  hu- 
man values  it  represents.  Ornamental  horticulture  is 
among  the  oldest  hall  marks  of  civilization.  Produc- 
tive agriculture  is  an  absolute  necessity  for  the  sur- 
vival of  mankind.  Both  depend  on  the  full  develop- 
ment and  wise  use  of  science  and  technology. 

Obviously,  at  this  time,  the  Society  does  not  have 
the  resources  to  conduct  its  own  investigation  into 
these  questions,  though  it  has  been  suggested  that 
this  is  our  responsibility.  It  does,  however,  have 
access  to  people  and  organizations  active  in  this  field, 
and  through  these  contacts  it  can,  on  occasion,  identify 
developments,  movements  or  ideas  of  interest  or  con- 
cern to  its  members. 

One  example  of  the  Society's  activities  in  the  field 
is  the  Director's  membership  on  the  Board  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Environmental  Council,  a  non-profit 
organization  which  lobbies  for  better  environmental 
legislation  and  for  better  enforcement  of  existing  laws. 
In  an  eflfort  to  provide  guidelines  for  legislators  faced 
with  confused,  conflicting,  and  often  unrealistic  pro- 
posals, PEC  has  listed  the  considerations  which  it 
believes  to  be  essential  in  the  development  of  pesticide 
regulations.    They  are  given  below : 

I.  Pesticide  regulations  should  have  the  following  objectives: 

A.  Insure  the  health  and  safety  of  man  and  of  his  environ- 
ment. 

B.  Keep  present  or  future  risks  of  harmful  effects  on  non- 
target  organisms  at  absolute  minimum  levels. 

C.  Insure  that  adequate  means  are  available  to  control  the 
pests  of  man,  his  plants,  animals,  and  environment.  The 
emphasis  should  be  on  non-chemical  means  such  as  de- 
velopment of  natural  predators  or  of  other  natural  bio- 
logical controls. 

D.  Insure  the  health  and  safety  of  the  pesticide  user. 

(Continued  on  poge  2) 


FLOWER  SHOW  TICKETS  FOR  MEMBERS 

On  January  20,  an  important  mailing  will  go  out 
to  all  1972  PHS  members.  It  will  include  a  ticket  to 
the  Philadelphia  Flower  and  Garden  Show,  (three  to 
Family  and  Contributing  members)  an  invitation  to 
the  Saturday  night  Preview  Dinner,  and  a  reduced 
price  ticket  order  blank. 

Much  thought  has  gone  into  this  mailing  and  we 
hope  that  members  will  appreciate  the  substantial  sav- 
ings in  both  postage  and  administrative  overhead  that 
is  realized  by  combining  what  have  previously  been 
two  separate  mailings. 

The  Treasurer  and  administrative  staff  are  gratified 
by  the  overwhelming  response  to  our  request  for  early 
payment  of  1972  dues.  Well  over  three  quarters  of 
the  members  had  responded  by  December  1.  While 
only  those  whose  payments  have  been  received  by 
January  20  will  receive  the  Flower  Show  mailing, 
no  1971  member  will  be  considered  delinquent  until 
March  1,  1972.  We  hope  to  hear  from  all  our  1971 
members  before  that  date. 


AMERICAN  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY 
PLANT  SURVEY 

In  each  of  our  cities  and  counties  throughout  the 
country,  there  is  a  need  for  information  on  which 
trees,  shrubs,  and  ground  covers  are  most  resistant 
to  the  urban  environment.  AHS  has  designed  a  survey 
which  will  provide  the  records  of  plant  performance 
in  relation  to  the  existing  environmental  pressures 
which  vary  with  each  site  and  each  plant  growth 
region.  Such  information  can  be  gained  only  by  local 
observations  of  existing  plantings  and  only  by  volun- 
teer effort.  Extremely  costly  mistakes  have  been 
made  in  our  public  plantings,  causing  a  loss  of  valu- 
able growing  time  as  well  as  money.  This  is  the  first 
effort  to  gain  this  much  needed  information. 

The  survey  is  intended  to  ascertain  the  performance 
by  specific  kinds  of  plants  under  the  various  conditions 
they  are  exposed  to  when  planted  as  ornamentals. 
For  example,  will  white  pines  planted  in  a  freeway 
median  strip  find  their  environment  as  condusive  to 
survival  and  growth  as  other  white  pines  planted  in  a 
mini-park  in  the  same  city?  A  record  of  plant  per- 
formance in  relation  to  location  is  needed. 

The  findings  of  this  survey  will  serve  as  a  construc- 
tive reference  for  future  plantings  and  plant  replace- 
ments by  either  private  or  public  effort  in  every 
known   situation   the   entire   breadth   of   the   country. 

(Continued  on  page  4) 
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11.  Categories  of  pesticides 

A.  Restricted  use  pesticides:  a  pesticide  which  (1)  either 
(a)  persists  in  the  environment,  or  (b)  accumulates  as 
either  the  pesticide  per  se,  a  pesticide  metabolite,  or  a 
pesticide  depredation  product  in  plant  or  animal  tissue 
or  product,  and  is  not  excreted  or  eliminated  within  a 
reasonable  period  of  time,  and  which  may  be  transferred 
to  other  forms  of  life;  and  (2)  which  by  virtue  of  such 
persistence  or  accumulation  creates  a  present  or  future 
risk  of  harmful  effects  on  any  organism  other  than  the 
target  organisms. 

1.  There  should  be  no  permitted  uses  for  those  restric- 
ted pesticides  which  present  the  most  profound  en- 
vironmental hazards  and  for  which  there  is  a  less 
hazardous  substitute.  Such  a  list  could  include  but 
not  be  limited  to,  the  following:  Bandane,  DHC.DDD, 
TDE,  DDT,  Aldrin,  Endrin,  Mercury  compounds, 
Selenites  and  Selena tes.  Sodium  fluoroacetate,  strob- 
ane  and  toxophene. 

2.  Restricted  pesticides  which  present  environmental 
hazards  and  for  which,  at  this  time,  there  is  no  less 
hazardous  substitute,  should  be  distributed,  sold, 
purchased,  possessed  or  used  only  upon  issuance  of 
a  commercial  permit  or  purchase  permit  for  those 
purposes  listed.  Such  a  list  should  include  but  not  be 
limited  to  the  following:  arsenic  compounds,  chlor- 
dane,  dicamba,  dieldrin,  hepachlor,  and  lindane.  A 
separate  application  for  the  purchase,  possession  and 
use    of   each    of   these    substances    must    be    made. 

3.  Restricted  pesticides  with  lesser  environmental  haz- 
ards than  the  above  should  be  distributed,  sold,  pur- 
chased, possessed  and  used  only  upon  issuance  of  a 
commerical  or  purchase  permit.  They  may  be  used 
for  purposes  listed  on  the  approved  label  which 
should  be  registered  with  the  Pennsylvania  Depart- 
ment of  Environmental  Resources.  Only  one  appli- 
cation need  be  submitted  for  the  purchase,  posses- 
sion and  use  of  these  substances. 

4.  If  it  is  determined  by  the  Commissioner  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Department  of  Health  that  an  emergency  ex- 
ists facing  the  public  health,  the  Secretary  of  Envir- 
onmental Resources  may  permit  the  use  of  any  re- 
stricted   pesticide    to    cope    with    the    emergency. 

B.  Pesticides  with  neither  environmental  nor  user  hazard 
should  be  available  for  the  non-commercial  user,  i.e., 
gardener,  homeowner  for  the  control  of  pests  without 
license  or  purchase  permit  requirements. 

III.  Basis  for  restriction 

Decisions  on  specific  pesticides  to  be  restricted  and  on 
categories  of  restriction  should  be  made  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Environmental  Resources  with  the  assistance  of 
an  advisory  staff  of  experts  of  the  utmost  competency.  Such 
a  staff  should  include  representatives  from  professional 
disciplines  such  as  ecology,  limnology,  plant  pathology,  en- 
tomology, agronomy,  and  human  medicine.  It  should  also 
include  economists,  citizen  representatives,  and  represen- 
tatives from  governmental  agencies  such  as  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  Agriculture. 

(Continued  on  page  4) 


Activities:  January-February 

Members    Evenings 

Members  Evenings  begin  at  6:00  p.m.  with  cocktails  in 
the  Board  Room.  Buffet  supper  is  served  from  6:45  to 
7:15  and  the  program  begins  promptly  at  7:30.  Members 
may  bring  on>y  one  guest,  (for  whom  the  charge  will  be 
$3.00  in  addition  to  the  cost  of  the  meal).  Advance  reser- 
vations are  necessary  and  must  be  made  in  writing  on  the 
reservation  blank  provided.  Sealing  is  limited  to  90 
people.  Those  planning  to  attend  the  program  only  are 
also  asked  to  make  reservations. 

Tuesday,  January    11,   GARDENS,   PLANTS    AND 
MAN,    by    Carlton    B.    Lees,    Executive    Director, 
Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society  and  author  of  the 
recently  published  book  of  the  same  title. 

The  book,  Gardens,  Plants  and  Man,  is  well  summar- 
ized in  its  last  paragraphs:  "man  can  preserve  a  place, 
he  can  make  a  place,  or  he  can  destroy  a  place.  In 
the  final  analysis  it  is  every  man  who  makes  the  differ- 
ence."  Mr.  Lees,  whose  talk  will  be  illustrated  with 
his  own  remarkable  pictures,  will  elaborate  on  his 
concept  of  gardens  as  the  link  between  people  and  the 
world  they  live  in :  "outdoor  space  organized  for  their 
use,  comfort  and  pleasure"  rather  than  merely  arrange- 
ments of  plants  and  other  materials. 

Tuesday,  February  8,  PLANTS  IN  THE  LIVING 
ENVIRONMENT,  by  Henry  M.  Cathey. 

Dr.  Cathey  is  the  Leader,  Ornamental  Investigations, 
Plant  Science  Research  Division,  Agricultural  Re- 
search Service  of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  at  Beltsville,  Maryland.  He  has  planned 
his  talk  to  be  somewhat  provocative  but  entirely 
pertinent  to  the  concerns  of  many  people  who  are 
working  to  improve  the  urban  and  the  suburban  en- 
vironment by  the  use  of  plant  material. 

Dr.  Cathey's  work  is  supported  by  your  tax  dollars. 
Members  attending  the  program  will  find  it  assuring 
to  learn  of  the  quality  of  the  research  being  done  under 
his  direction  and  they  will  be  entertained  by  his  un- 
usual presentation. 

Lectures,  Lecture  Demonstrations, 
Symposiums  and  Round  Tables 

Open  without  charge  to  all. 

ORCHID  JUDGING— Wednesday  evenings,  January 
5  and  February  2,  7  :30  p.m. 

DISCOVERING  ANTIQUE  ROSES  IN  AMERI- 
CAN GARDENS— Wednesday,  January  5,  11:00 
a.m. 

Leonie  Bell,  co-author  and  illustrator  of  The 
Fragrant  Year  will  be  the  speaker  at  this  morning  pro- 
gram presented  in  cooperation  with  the  Philadelphia 
Unit  of  the  Herb  Society  of  America. 

AN  AFTERNOON  WITH  THE  MID-ATLANTIC 
REGIONAL  LILY  GROUP— Saturday,  January 
15,  2:00  p.m. 


This  group  of  people  spend  their  meetings  studying 
the  culture  of  the  genus  Lilium.  At  their  January 
meeting,  Professor  George  L.  Slate,  of  the  New  York 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  Geneva,  N.Y.,  will 
join  them  to  discuss  lily  hybridizing. 

Mr.  Slate  is  the  author  of  Lilies  for  American  Gardens. 

GARDEN  PLANTS  FROM  SEED— Thursday,  Jan- 
uary 20,  1 :30  p.m. 

This  program  will  be  a  demonstration-lecture  on 
the  techniques  used  to  grow  herbaceous  plants  from 
seed.  Included  will  be  discussion  of  the  propagation 
of  annuals,  biennials  and  perennials.  Sources  of  un- 
usual and  distinctive  varieties  will  be  given.  Speaker : 
PHS  Director,  Ernesta  D.  Ballard. 

GREENHOUSE  GARDENING— Wednesday,  Jan- 
uary 26,  7 :30  p.m. 

This  program  will  be  the  first  in  a  series  of  three 
designed  for  home  greenhouse  owners  and  people 
who  think  they  would  like  to  have  a  greenhouse.  A 
number  of  people  will  be  asked  to  participate,  all  of 
them  experienced  in  various  aspects  of  greenhouse 
gardening.  This  first  session  in  the  series  will  cover 
the  basic  practices — watering,  ventilation,  pest  con- 
trol, shading,  heating,  etc.  Subsequent  sessions  will 
be  devoted  to  orchid  growing  and  alpine  houses. 

FLOWER  ARRANGING— A  THREE  SESSION 
COURSE  FOR  BEGINNERS— Thursdays,  Febru- 
ary 3,  10  and  17,  10:00  a.m. 

Each  session  will  consist  of  a  demonstration-lecture 
in  which  the  instructor  will  make  a  number  of  arrange- 
ments designed  for  use  in  the  home.  The  programs 
are  open  to  all  without  charge. 

Session  I :  Basic  Techniques ;  Stephen  M.  Cooper, 
PHS  staff  horticulturist. 

Session  II:  Arrangements  You  Can  Do;  Joan  C. 
Havens,  well  known  teacher  and  florist. 

Session  III:  Japanese  Arrangements;  Mrs.  George 
C.  Makin,  member  Ikebana  International,  teacher  of 
the  Sogetsu  and  Ohara  schools  of  Japanese  Flower 
Arranging. 

RHODODENDRON  BOOKS  AND  THEIR  COM- 
PANIONS—Thursday,  February  10,  8:00  p.m. 

Julie  Morris,  PHS  Horticultural  Librarian  will  lead 
a  discussion  surveying  rhododendron  books  and 
catalogues  available  in  the  PHS  library  at  the  regular 
meeting  of  the  Philadelphia  Chapter  of  the  American 
Rhododendron  Society.  All  PHS  members  are  invited 
to  attend. 

"WHAT  SHOULD  I  KNOW— WHAT  SHOULD 
I  DO,"  THE  CONSERVATION  DILEMMA, 
Friday,  February  4,  10  a.m.  to  2  p.m. 

An  Ecology  Seminar  conducted  by  Eleanor  M. 
Webster,  Natural  and   Historic   Resource  Associates. 


RESERVATIONS 

Clip  and  mail  to : 

PHS,  325  Walnut  Street 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  19106 

Members  Evening,  Tues.,  Jan  1 1  Program  only  □ 
Buffet  $3.50  0  Guest  Fee:  $3.00. D 

Members  Evening,  Tues.,  Feb.  8    Program  only .Q 

Buffet :  $3.50 Q  Guest  Fee :  $3.00 D 

Three  session  garden  design  course  $15.00 Q 

Plant  Propagation   Clinic:   $2.50  2:00  p.m.   □ 

6 :00  p.m □        Flat  and  medium  :  $3.50  □ 

Ecology  Seminar  Program  only  Q 

Buffet  lunch  $2.00  .Q 

Non-member  guest  fee  $1.50 □ 

Enclosed  are  my  checks  for  $ 

Name  


Address 


Telephone 

(Separate  checks  for  each  activity  will  expedite   the 
processing  of  your  reservation.) 


Phosphates,  pesticides,  mercury,  lead,  floodplains 
and  open  space,  development  and  roads.  Do  we  abolish, 
prohibit,  regulate  or  ignore?  A  bird's  eye  view  of  con- 
servation to  help  you  understand  the  problems  and 
act  to  solve  them. 

Registration  is  requested.  PHS  members  admitted 
free;  non-nembers :  $1.50.  Buffet  lunch:  $2.00  (must 
be  reserved  in  advance). 

Clinics 

Registration  required.  Members  only. 

DESIGN   FOR  A   GARDEN— Fridays,  January   14, 
21,  28,  10:00  a.m. 

In  this  day  of  the  "easy  care  garden"  there  needs 
to  be  a  re-emphasis  of  the  value  of  flowers  as  an 
element  in  garden  design.  Their  use  to  supply  form, 
color  and  succession  of  bloom  will  be  the  subject  of 
this  three-part  series.  Instructor :  Martha  Ludes 
Garra.  Limited  registration.  Fee  for  the  series : 
$15.00. 

PLANT    PROPAGATION— Tuesday,    January     18, 
2 :00  p.m.  and  6 :00  p.m. 

Mary  M.  Martin  will  conduct  these  clinics,  the 
second  in  a  series  of  three  designed  to  acquaint  mem- 
bers with  an  overall  review  of  the  practices  and  tech- 
niques of  propagating  woody  plant  material.  Each 
session  will  consist  of  a  lecture-demonstration  and  the 
preparation  of  cuttings  by  the  participants.  Flat,  root- 
ing medium  and  plastic  covers  will  be  available  for 
those  who  order  these  materials  in  advance  (see  reser- 
vation blank).  The  two  sessions  are  the  same.  Fee 
for  the  clinic  and  cuttings:  $2.50;  fee  for  materials: 
$3.50  additional. 
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PHS  AND  THE  ENVIRONMENT 

fConti'nueif  from  Poge  1) 

IV.  Mechanics  of  regulation 

It  is  the  suggestion  of  the  Council  that  most  of  the  mech- 
anics of  regulations  be  established  by  the  Secretary  of  En- 
vironmental Resources  rather  than  be  detailed  in  the  Leg- 
islation   itself.     The    following    guidelines    are    proposed: 

A.  Every  pesticide  in  use  in  Pennsylvania  must  be  reg- 
istered in  the  Department  of  Environmental  Resources. 

B.  Disposal    of  pesticides  already  on   sellers'  shelves. 

The  Department  of  En\uronmental  Resources  should  set 
up  temporary  provisions  which  would  expedite  the  pro- 
blem of  pesticides  in  categories  (1)  &  (2)  which  are  al- 
ready on  sellers'  shelves. 

C.  Purchase  permits  and  commercial  permits. 

A  person  desiring  a  permit  must  file  an  application  con- 
taining any  information  required  by  the  Department 
of  Environmental  Resources.  The  Secretary  may  then 
issue  or  refuse  to  issue  the  permit  requested. 

The  users  of  the  pesticides  must  demonstrate  their 
knowledge  of  pesticides  and  their  ability  to  use  them 
effectively  in  order  to  obtain  a  permit. 

D.  Regulations  should  be  compatible  with  Federal  regula- 
tions in  the  areas  of  label  usage  and  packaging. 

AHS  PLANT  SURVEY 

^Continued  from  page  1) 

The  result  will  also  serve  the  interests  of  research 
workers  in  the  professional  fields. 

AHS  is  asking  the  cooperation  of  all  concerned 
horticulturists  to  provide  it  with  the  information  as 
outlined  on  special  survey  sheets.  The  data  received 
from  these  plant  surveys  will  be  computerized  by  the 
AHS  Plant  Record  Center.  This  information  will 
be  compiled  in  a  form  which  will  not  only  serve  for 
helping  to  set  future  research  priorities,  but  also  serve 
as  a  valuable  reference  g^ide  for  future  public  and 
private  planting  effort  on  a  local  basis. 

PHS  members  who  would  like  to  participate  in 
this  important  study  may  obtain  survey  sheets  from 
the  PHS  office,  WA  2-4801. 


GREENHOUSE  VISITS   1972 

A  number  of  PHS  members  have  agreed  to  hold 
open  house  in  their  greenhouses  on  Sunday,  February 
13  between  2:00  and  5:00  p.m. 

Since  home  greenhouses  are  usually  quite  small 
and  cannot  accommodate  more  than  six  or  seven 
visitors  at  one  time,  the  committee  in  charge  of  mak- 
ing the  arrangements  has  deliberately  chosen  more 
houses  at  more  widely  scattered  locations  than  any 
one  person  could  visit  in  a  single  afternoon.  It  is 
hoped  that  this  will  spread  the  load  and  reduce  con- 
gestion. If  any  participants  are  disappointed  to  miss 
a  partirular  greenhouse,  we  suggest  they  contact  the 
PHS  office  where  they  will  be  put  in  touch  with  some- 
one who  can  make  a  special  arrangement  for  a  visit 
at  another  time. 

The  names  of  the  hosts  and  hostesses  will  be  pub- 
lished in  the  February  NEWS.  Detailed  directions 
for  reaching  each  of  the  greenhouses  will  be  sent  out 
to  members  ON  REQUEST.  Members  may  bring 
up  to  two  guests  and  no  fee  will  be  charged.  The 
visits  will  be  held  regardless  of  the  weather. 


PHS  TO  SEE  PARIS  IN  THE  SPRING 

On  April  18  a  group  will  depart  from  the  Philadel- 
phia airport  for  a  three-week  garden  tour  to  Paris, 
Milan,  Venice  and  Monte  Carlo.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Joseph  B.  Townsend  of  Wawa  will  lead  the  tour. 
Joining  the  group  in  Europe  will  be  Julia  Clements  of 
London  and  Henry  Crocker,  Superintendent  of  the 
Villa  Taranto  Gardens. 

Additional  information  and  itineraries  are  available 
from  Miss  Bullock  at  the  PHS  office,  WA  2-4801. 


BRING  A  PLANT! 

As  any  gardener  knows  once  the  propagation 
bug  has  bitten  there  is  never  enough  room  for  all 
the  new  plants.  A  regular  feature  of  Members 
Evenings  is  the  awarding  of  plants  as  doorprizes. 
Divide  a  chrysanthemum,  root  a  begonia  or  start 
some  seeds  and  share  the  fruits  of  your  skill  with 
other  PHS  members. 
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FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

In  September  of  1972,  the  first  issue  of  a  new  pub- 
lication will  appear.  Produced  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Horticultural  Society,  it  will  be  a  bi-monthly  maga- 
zine devoted  to  matters  of  interest  and  concern  to 
Delaware  Valley  horticulurists  and,  most  especially, 
to  our  own  members,  who  will  receive  it  without 
additional  charge. 

Many  of  us  have  long  felt  the  need  for  a  regular 
magazine  devoted  to  the  horticulture  of  the  Delaware 
Valley.  In  a  world  where  food,  dress,  products,  ac- 
tivities, amusements  and  publications  are  increasingly 
becoming  national,  horticulture  is  one  of  the  few  ac- 
tivities to  retain  a  local  flavor.  Indeed,  much  of  the 
fascination  of  horticulture  comes  from  its  intimate 
relationship  to  the  climate,  soil,  exposure  and  other 
characteristics  of  the  locale  where  it  is  practiced.  The 
successful  gardener  is  the  one  who  understands  the 
micro-climates  of  his  garden. 

The  basic  purpose  of  the  new  magazine  will  be  to 
help  its  readers  to  understand  more  about  ornamental 
horticulture  in  the  primary  area  served  by  the  PHS. 
It  will  give  us  suggestions  for  plants  we  can  grow  in 
our  woodlands,  gardens,  borders,  vegetable  gardens 
and  windowsills.  It  will  introduce  us  to  the  finest 
plantings  in  our  area,  and  tell  us  something  about  our 
horticultural  history.  It  will  remind  us  from  time  to 
time  about  the  geology,  natural  history  and  ecology 
of  the  Delaware  Valley  and  it  will  touch  on  matters 
concerning  our  environment. 

While  the  production  of  the  magazine  will  be  pri- 
marily the  responsibility  of  the  Editor  working  with 
the  PHS  horticultural  staff,  its  development,  format 
and  quality  will  be  under  the  guidance  of  the  Society's 
Publications  Committee  with  Dr.  L.  Wilbur  Zimmer- 
man as  Chairman. 

The  Society,  now  in  its  146th  year,  has  never  had 
more  vitality,  nor  has  the  need  for  its  services  been 
more  apparent.  I  believe  that  the  inauguration  of  this 
new  service  to  our  members  and  to  the  community  is 
one  of  the  most  significant  steps  in  our  history.  I  am 
proud  to  be  able  to  tell  you  about  it. 

George  R.  Clark 


EDITOR  JOINS  STAFF 

Regina  M.  Byrne,  a  writer  and  editor,  has  joined 
the  staff  of  the  PHS.  Ms.  Byrne,  a  graduate  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  was  with  Smith  Kline  & 
French  Laboratories  for  a  number  of  years  in  the 
Public  Relations  Department  where  she  was  associate 
editor  of  EMPHASIS,  an  external  corporate  maga- 
zine. Her  background  also  includes  experience  as  a 
medical  writer  at  McNeil  Laboratories,  and  free-lance 
writing  for  magazines  and  newspapers. 

Ms.  Byrne  will  have  primary  responsibility  for  the 
new  PHS  magazine  described  by  the  President.  In 
addition,  she  will  edit  the  PHS  NEWS  and  the  Flower 
and  Garden  Show  Program. 

During  the  past  semester  both  Ms.  Byrne  and 
Frances  Sinclair,  PHS  Library  assistant  have  been 
taking  courses  at  the  Barnes  Foundation  School  of 
Horticulture.  They  plan  to  continue  this  valuable 
training  in  the  spring. 


VOLUNTEERS  NEEDED  FOR  SPRING 
PROJECTS  IN  ROOM  TO  GROW  PROGRAM 

If  you  like  children  and  horticulture  and  enjoy 
challenges,  PHS  needs  you  for  the  follow-up  phase 
of  the  Room  to  Grow  Program  for  children  in  the 
Philadelphia  school  system.  To  date  staff  member 
Rick  Fredette  has  visited  18  schools  to  talk  to  more 
than  2100  students  in  their  classrooms  about  horticul- 
ture and  to  show  the  "Room  to  Grow"  film.  The  film 
introduces  children  to  the  world  of  work  in  horticul- 
ture. Two  schools  have  already  begun  follow-up 
programs,  which  include  terrariums  and  mini-land- 
scapes, but  volunteers  are  needed  for  other  schools. 
Each  volunteer  will  be  in  charge  of  the  Spring  Pro- 
jects at  an  assigned  school. 

The  volunteer  will  be  dealing  with  one  or  several 
classes  of  35  students.  Before  starting  the  project, 
PHS  will  hold  orientation  sessions  for  the  volunteers; 
They  will  then  visit  a  school  and  meet  with  the  teach- 
ers. Finally  the  volunteers  will  design  and  carry  out 
the  Spring  Project  at  that  school.  If  needed,  PHS 
can  offer  project  suggestions  and  other  related  in- 
formation. This  is  a  wonderful  opportunity  for  in- 
dividuals who  would  like  to  spread  the  word  about 
horticulture  to  more  children  in  the  city.  It  can  be  a 
rewarding  and  creative  experience  to  those  involved. 
For  further  information  please  contact  Rick  Fredette, 
Educational  Coordinator  at  the  Society,  WA  2-4801. 
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NEW  IN  THE  LIBRARY 

American  Society  of  Landscape  Architects.    Membership 
Roster,  1971-1972.   ASLA,  McLean,  Va.  1971.    105p. 
Borland,  Hal.    Plants  oj  Christmas.    New  York,  Golden 
Press.   1969 

Christmas  plants  are  as  basic  to  the  season  as  Santa 
Claus  and  each  plant  is  a  part  of  a  colorful  legend.  These 
legends  are  charmingly  told  by  the  author  and  the  plants 
are  beautifully  illustrated  by  Anne  Ophelia  Dowden's 
paintings. 

Hitchock,  A.S.  Manual  of  grasses  of  the  United  States, 
revised  by  Agnes  Chase.  2nd.  ed.  New  York,  Dover,  1971. 
2  vols. 

Of  all  the  plants  of  the  earth  the  grasses  are  of  the  great- 
est use  to  the  human  race.  The  uses,  distribution,  mor- 
phology, classification,  and  nomenclature  of  grasses  are 
covered  in  this  definitive  work.  Anyone  who  saw  the 
exhibit  on  grasses  at  the  Harvest  Show  and  who  was 
intrigued  by  the  variety  of  plants  represented  will  find 
this  manual  fascinating  to  study. 

Huxley,  A.J.  Garden  terms  simplified.  London,  Colling- 
ridge,  1962.    115p. 

If  you  have  ever  been  baffled  by  the  gardener's  jargon 
or  the  unfamiliar  terms  associated  with  botany,  this  little 
book  will  help  you.  Drawings  and  extensive  cross-refer- 
encing enables  the  user  to  obtain  information  on  many 
subjects. 

Riester,  Dorothy,  W.  Design  for  flower  arrangers.  2nd. 
ed.  New  York.  \'an  Nostrand  Reinhold  Company,  1971. 
192p. 

The  flower  arranger's  first  needs  are  an  increased  sen- 
sitivity and  a  design  vocabulary.  The  author  begins  with 
a  general  explanation  of  design  as  it  relates  the  arts  then 
she  discusses  the  materials  used  in  flower  arranging.  Up- 
to-date  accounts  of  the  latest  trends  in  styles  and  a  good 
section  on  how  to  criticize  one's  own  work  will  be  valuable 
tools  for  the  arranger. 

Whitehead,  George  E.  Grow  fruit  in  your  greenhouse. 
London,  Faber  and  Faber,  1971.    163p. 

By  following  the  author's  straight  forward  advice  your 
greenhouse  can  be  adapted  to  grow  one  or  more  of  the 
choicest  indoor  fruits.  The  cultivation  of  grapes,  nectarines, 
peaches,  figs,  melons  and  even  winter  strawberries  is  dis- 
cussed. Because  this  is  an  English  book  the  sources  listed 
are  all  found  in  England.  However,  a  call  to  the  PHS 
library  is  all  that  is  needed  to  find  local  sources. 
Nippon- Bonsai  Association.  General  view  of  Japanese 
bonsai.  Tokyo,  Seibundoshinkoska  Co.  1970.  352p. 
Reference. 

A  breathtaking  collection  of  bonsai  has  been  photo- 
graphed throughout  the  seasons  of  the  year.  Photographs 
of  their  natural  habitat  are  in  vivid  contrast  with  these 
lovely  specimens.  Through  the  kind  efforts  of  a  member 
of  Ikebana  International  many  of  the  captions  have  been 
translated. 


Activities:  February-March 

Members    Evenings 

Members  Evenings  begin  at  6:00  p.m.  with  cocktails  in 
the  Board  Room.  Buffet  supper  is  served  from  6:45  to 
7:15  and  the  program  begins  promptly  at  7:30.  Members 
may  bring  only  one  guest,  (for  whom  the  charge  will  be 
$3.00  in  addition  to  the  cost  of  the  meal).  Advance  reser- 
vations are  necessary  and  must  be  made  in  writing  on  the 
reservation  blank  provided.  Seating  is  limited  to  90 
people.  Those  planning  to  attend  the  program  only  are 
also  asked  to  make  reservations. 

Tuesday,  February  8,  PLANTS  IN  THE  LIVING 
ENVIRONMENT,  by  Henry  M.  Cathey. 

Dr.  Cathey  is  the  Leader,  Ornamental  Investigations, 
Plant  Science  Research  Division,  Agricultural  Re- 
search Service  of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  at  Beltsville,  Maryland.  He  has  planned 
his  talk  to  be  somewhat  provocative  but  entirely 
pertinent  to  the  concerns  of  many  people  who  are 
working  to  improve  the  urban  and  the  suburban  en- 
vironment by  the  use  of  plant  material. 

Dr.  Cathey's  work  is  supported  by  j'our  tax  dollars. 
Members  attending  the  program  will  find  it  assuring 
to  learn  of  the  quality  of  the  research  being  done  under 
his  direction  and  they  will  be  entertained  by  his 
unusual  presentation. 

Tuesday,  March  9 

There  will  not  be  any  program  at  the  PHS,  but  we 
suggest  another  trip  to  the  1972  Philadelphia  Flower 
and  Garden  Show.  The  members  lounge,  located  at 
the  far  southwest  corner  of  the  hall,  will  be  staffed 
by  volunteers  who  will  dispense  cocktails  and  coffee 
between  5  and  8  o'clock.  The  Civic  Center  cafeteria 
serves  good,  inexpensive  meals  throughout  the  day 
and  evening,  and  the  three  snack  bars  will  have  the 
usual  hot  dogs  and  sandwiches. 

People  who  can  make  plans  to  see  the  Show  in  the 
late  afternoon  and  evening  find  the  crowds  less  press- 
ing and  the  exhibits  more  accessible.  Added  attrac- 
tions in  the  afternoon  and  evenings  are  bonsai  and 
flower  arranging  demonstrations. 

Lectures,  Lecture  Demonstrations, 
Symposiums  and  Round  Tables 

Open  without  charge  to  all. 

ORCHID  JUDGING— Wednesday  evenings,  Febru- 
ary 2  and  March  1,  7:30  p.m. 

FLOWER  ARRANGING— A  THREE  SESSION 
COURSE  FOR  BEGINNERS— Thursdays,  Febru- 
ary 3,  10  and  17,  10:00  a.m. 

Each  session  will  consist  of  a  demonstration-lecture 
in  which  the  instructor  will  make  a  number  of  arrange- 
ments designed  for  use  in  the  home.  The  programs 
are  open  to  all  without  charge. 

Session  I :  Basic  Techniques ;  Stephen  M.  Cooper, 
PHS  staff  horticulturist. 


Session  II:  Arrangements  You  Can  Do;  Joan  C. 
Havens,  well  known  teacher  and  florist. 

Session  III:  Japanese  Arrangements;  Mrs.  George 
C.  Makin,  member  Ikebana  International,  teacher  of 
the  Sogetsu  and  Ohara  schools  of  Japanese  Flower 
Arranging. 

RHODODENDRON  BOOKS  AND  THEIR  COM- 
PANIONS—Thursday,  February  10,  8:00  p.m. 

Julie  Morris,  PHS  Horticultural  Librarian  will  lead 
a  discussion  surveying  rhododendron  books  and 
catalogues  available  in  the  PHS  library  at  the  regular 
meeting  of  the  Philadelphia  Chapter  of  the  American 
Rhododendron  Society.  All  PHS  members  are  invited 
to  attend. 

Following  this  part  of  the  program,  there  will  be  a 
short  panel  discussion  led  by  Gertrude  S.  Wister. 
Panelists  will  include  Franklin  S.  West  (azaleas), 
Jay  Saddington  (species  rhododendrons),  Lewis 
Bagoly  (hybrids  and  growing  plants  from  seed).  All 
PHS  members  are  invited  to  attend. 

"WHAT  SHOULD  I  KNOW— WHAT  SHOULD 
I  DO,"  THE  CONSERVATION  DILEMMA, 
Friday,  February  4,  10  a.m.  to  2  p.m. 

An  Ecology  Seminar  conducted  by  Eleanor  M. 
Webster,  Natural  and  Historic  Resource  Associates. 

Phosphates,  pesticides,  mercury,  lead,  floodplains 
and  open  space,  development  and  roads.  Do  we  abolish, 
prohibit,  regulate  or  ignore?  A  bird's  eye  view  of  con- 
servation to  help  you  understand  the  problems  and 
act  to  solve  them. 

Registration  is  requested.  PHS  members  admitted 
free;  non-nembers:  $1.50.  Builfet  lunch:  $2.00  (must 
be  reserved  in  advance). 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS— Thursday,  March  2,  8  p.m. 

The  Philadelphia  Rose  Society,  which  meets  regu- 
larly in  the  PHS  headquarters,  presents  programs  of 
interest  to  all  PHS  members.  The  speaker  for  the 
March  meeting  is  well-known  to  many  of  our  mem- 
bers. He  is  Wilbur  G.  Beck,  past  President  of  the 
Delaware  Valley  Chrysanthemum  Society  and  a  per- 
son well  qualified  to  talk  on  this  subject. 

RHODODENDRON  PROGRAM— Thursday,  March 
9,  8  p.m. 

The  March  meeting  of  the  Philadelphia  Chapter  of 
the  American  Rhododendron  Society  will  present 
Robert  Gartrel,  a  member  of  the  New  York  Chapter 
of  the  ARS,  and  an  expert  in  growing  and  hybridizing 
azaleas.  He  will  speak  particularly  about  the  new 
multi-colored,  hardy  hybrid  Satsukis.  PHS  members 
are  welcome  to  attend  this  meeting. 

MANAGING  AN  ALPINE  HOUSE— Tuesday, 
March,  28,  7:30  p.m. 

Anyone  who  has  been  to  the  RHS  gardens  at  Wisley, 
or  to  Kew  probably  has  experienced  an  overwhelming 
urge  to  have  an  alpine  house. 


RESERVATIONS 

Clip  and  mail  to : 

PHS.  325  Walnut  Street 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  19106 

Members  Evening,  Tues.,  Feb.  8    Program  only □ 

Buflfet  $3.50  0  Guest  Fee :  $3.00 Q 

Three  session  garden  design  course  $15.00 □ 

Ecology  Seminar  Program  only  □ 

Buffet  lunch  $2.00  □ 

Non-member  guest  fee  $1.50 „□ 


Enclosed  are  my  checks  for  $.., 
Name  


Address 


Telephone 


{Separate  checks  for  each  activity  will  expedite   the 
processing  of  your  reservation.) 


Many  members  of  the  American  Rock  Garden  So- 
ciety are  learning  the  techniques  of  growing  "cushion" 
plants  in  pots,  are  experimenting  with  ways  of  keep- 
ig  the  houses  cool  in  summer,  and  are  learning  how  to 
simulate  high  moutain  conditions  in  our  hostile 
environment. 

This  program  will  be  presented  by  a  group  of  mem- 
bers who  are  having  reasonable  success  with  alpine 
houses.    It  will  be  interesting  and  informative. 

MAKING     PRESSED     FLOWER     PICTURES— 
Wednesday  afternoon,  March  29,  1 :30  p.m. 

A  demonstration  lecture  on  the  art  and  technique 
of  making  pressed  flower  pictures  will  be  given  by 
Mrs.  James  C.  Hornor,  a  member  of  the  Council  and 
a  former  President  of  the  Wissahickon  Garden  Club. 

The  program  is  planned  for  early  spring  in  the  hope 
that  members  will  want  to  take  advantage  of  newly 
acquired  knowledge  to  begin  collecting  flowers  early 
in  the  spring  and  continue  throughout  the  season. 


PHS  TO  PRESENT 
GARDENING  SERIES  AT  SEARS 

The  Pennsylvania  Horticultural  Society  and  the 
County  Agents  of  Pennsylvania,  Delaware  and  New 
Jersey  are  working  with  Sears  to  present  a  series  of 
garden  clinics  on  one  Wednesday  evening  of  each 
month  from  January  through  May  in  each  of  ten  Sears 
Delaware  Valley  Stores.  Subjects  to  be  covered  are 
Landscaping,  Pruning,  Lawns  and  Summer  Color. 

Additional  information  about  series  is  available  at 
Sears  store  and  from  the  PHS  office,  WA  2-4801. 
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RECOMMENDED  LANDSCAPE 
ARCHITECTS  AND  DESIGNERS 

The  PHS  staff  frequently  receives  requests  for  the 
names  of  practicing  professional  who  will  do  residen- 
tial design  work.  We  are  pleased  to  report  that  a  new, 
up-to-date  list  has  been  compiled  and  is  available  on 
request.  The  list  includes  32  landscape  architects  and 
designers  and  four  gardening  consultants. 

In  addition  to  the  list  referred  to  above,  the  Society 
endorses  the  work  of  the  landscape  nurserymen  who 
exhibit  in  the  Philadelphia  F'lower  and  Garden  Show 
and  those  who  advertize  in  its  Flower  Show  Program. 


PHS  TO  SEE  PARIS  IN  THE  SPRING 

On  April  18  a  group  will  depart  from  the  Philadel- 
phia airport  for  a  three-week  garden  tour  to  Paris, 
Milan,  Venice  and  Monte  Carlo.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph 
B.  Townsend  of  Wawa  will  lead  the  tour.  Joining 
the  group  in  Europe  will  be  Julia  Clements  of  Lon- 
don and  Henry  Crocker,  Superintendent  of  the  Villa 
Taranto  Gardens. 

Additional  information  and  itineraries  are  available 
from  Miss  Bullock  at  the  PHS  office,  WA  2-4801. 


FLOWER  SHOW  MEMBERSHIP  BOOTH 

The  PHS  Membership  Booth  is  an  important  fea- 
ture of  the  Flower  Show.  Information  is  requested 
about  many  things,  both  horticultural  and  non- 
horticultural,  and  the  people  who  man  the  booth  pro- 
vide a  much  needed  service  to  the  Show  patrons. 

Volunteers  are  needed.  If  you  would  like  to  help, 
please  contact  the  Society  office  at  WA  2-4801  and 
we  will  send  you  a  time  schedule  to  fill  out.  One-day 
passes  are  issued  to  all  who  sign  up  for  the  minimum 
two-hour  shift. 


GREENHOUSE  VISITS  1972 

A  number  of  PHS  members  have  agreed  to  hold 
open  house  in  their  greenhouses  on  Sunday,  February 
13  between  2  and  5  p.m. 

The  names  of  the  hosts  and  hostesses  are  available 
from  the  office.  Detailed  directions  for  reaching  each 
of  the  greenhouses  will  be  sent  out  to  members  ON 
REQUEST.  Members  may  bring  up  to  two  guests 
and  no  fee  will  be  charged.  The  visits  will  be  held 
regardless  of  the  weather. 


FLOWERS  ON  THE  MAIL 

Flowers  in  profusion  bloom  in  the  philatelic  gar- 
dens of  a  number  of  PHS  members.  Four  will  stage 
exhibits  showing  some  of  their  collections  during  the 
month  of  February.  They  are:  Mrs.  W.  R.  Mackin- 
ney,  Lee  M.  Raden,  Mrs.  William  M.  Flook,  Jr.  and 
Society  Director,  Ernesta  D.  Ballard. 

The  exhibits  in  the  rooms  can  be  seen  from  9  to  5, 
Mondays  through  Fridays  and  on  evenings  that  pro- 
grams are  scheduled. 


SPRING  IS  ON  THE  WAY 

The  December  issue  of  Organic  Gardening  and 
Farming  has  an  article  by  Anne  Garner  Hodge  in  which 
she  reminds  us  about  snow  peas,  those  extra  early, 
edible-podded  sugar  peas  which  you  can't  ever  buy, 
but  you  can  grow  yourself.  Ms.  Hodge,  who  lives  in 
Arlington,  Va.,  reports  that  she  made  her  first  plant- 
ing in  a  plot  well  enriched  with  compost  on  Wash- 
ington's birthday. 

Burpee's  1971  catalogue  lists  two  varieties :  Mam- 
mouth  Melting  Sugar  —  Sweetpod  and  Dwarf  Gray 
Sugar.  They  should  be  ready  to  eat,  pods  and  all  in 
65  to  68  days.  PHS  will  give  a  prize  to  the  member 
who  has  the  first  serving  of  sugar  peas  in  1972. 
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SPRING  PREVIEW  AT  CIVIC  CENTER,  MARCH  12  THROUGH  19 


Call  it  boasting,  call  it  hyperbole,  but  we  say  the 
Flower  &  Garden  Show  is  going  to  be  spectacular 
this  year.  There's  more  of  everything ;  more  exhibi- 
tors, more  competitive  classes,  a  beautiful  entrance 
feature  as  well  as  an  intriguing  new  idea  for  the  cen- 
tral feature. 

On  Sunday,  March  12,  you  will  be  able  to  walk 
from  winter  headlong  into  spring  at  the  Civic  Center 
auditorium.  When  you  first  arrive  in  the  lobby,  you 
will  encounter  a  winter  garden  designed  by  Joanna 
Reed.  The  elegant  lines  of  the  bare  winter  branches 
will  contrast  with  the  evergreens  in  a  home  garden 
setting.  Once  you've  established  for  yourself  the 
ascetic  beauty  of  winter,  you  can  move  down  the 
escalator.  At  the  bottom  of  the  stairs  you  will  be 
met  by  a  mass  of  yellow  acacia  blossoms  signalling 
the  joyous  transition  from  winter  to  spring.  The 
acacias  are  being  transported  for  the  show  from 
Marion,  Massachusetts  in  special  temperature-con- 
trolled vans.  Some  of  the  more  than  130  trees  are 
15  feet  high. 

The  acacia  exhibit  was  planned  jointly  by  the  stag- 
ing and  design  committee  chaired  by  J.  Liddon  Pen- 
nock,  and  the  show  designer,  Edward  Semanko  of 
Semanko-Bobrowicz.  Roland  Taylor  of  Franklin  Styer 
Nurseries  is  carrying  out  the  design.  The  complete 
story  of  the  acacias  appears  in  the  Program  Guide. 
We  hope  you'll  pick  up  a  copy  on  j'our  way  in ;  it  will 
be  an  invaluable  guide  to  the  entire  show. 

The  show's  central  feature  will  be  the  HORTI- 
COURT,  which  runs  almost  the  entire  width  of  the 
auditorium.  In  the  court,  crowned  by  a  bamboo  per- 
gola, will  be  the  competitive  entries  including  con- 
tainer-grown plants,  topiaries,  espaliers,  rooms  and 
tables,  window  sill  plants,  miniature  rock  gardens, 
bonsai  and  cactus  plants.  A  fountain  in  the  center 
of  the  court  will  be  surrounded  by  an  abundance  of 
tulips,  roses  and  delphiniums.  Deodara  and  Atlas  Blue 
cedars  will  be  placed  throughout  the  court.  Our  hor- 
ticultural exhibits  are  considered  by  some  experts  to 
be  the  best  in  the  world. 

Last,  but  not  least,  starting  on  Monday  afternoon 


at  2:30,  visitors  to  the  show  will  be  able  to  plant  a 
red  oak  (Quercus  borealis).  The  Acorn  Project  booth 
will  supply  15,000  people  with  the  acorn,  soil  and 
container  for  their  trees.  Instructions  for  transplant- 
ing will  be  provided,  as  well  as  a  mail-back  census 
card  so  we  can  keep  track  of  our  lovingly  planted  oak 
tree  population.  The  booth  will  be  open  every  after- 
noon thereafter  until  all  the  acorns  are  planted. 

SOME  PRACTICAL  ADVICE:  We've  had  reports 
that  parking  is  often  difficult  near  the  auditorium. 
Although  there  are  1000  parking  spots  under  the  Civic 
Center,  these  are  often  shared  by  university  students 
and  faculty  and  personnel  from  Philadelphia  General 
Hospital.  If  it's  possible  to  come  by  either  public 
transportation  or  to  park  nearby  and  walk  or  take 
other  transportation,  you  would  be  well-advised  to  do 
so.  The  D-1  shuttle  bus  goes  between  30th  Street 
Station  and  the  Center.  It  will  be  convenient  for  those 
using  the  Market  Street  Subway,  Penn  Central  trains, 
or  the  parking  lots  at  the  station  or  next  to  the 
Bulletin.  SEPTA  will  provide  additional  commuting 
information. 

Cafeteria-style  meals  will  be  available  from  11  am 
to  4:30  pm  in  the  Civic  Center  dining  room.  The 
International  Cafeteria  is  open  from  10  am  to  8  pm, 
and  three  snack  bars  will  be  open  at  varying  hours. 
A  bar  will  be  open  from  11  am  to  9  pm,  except  on 
Sunday. 

Finally,  it's  best  to  see  the  show  when  it's  least 
crowded.  And  that  will  be  in  the  afternoon  or  even- 
ing. Hours :  Monday  through  Saturday :  10  am  to 
9 :30  pm ;  Sundays :  noon  to  7  pm. 

Don't  forget  the  special  preview  for  PHS  members 
on  Sunday  morning  from  10  am  to  noon.  Tickets 
for  members'  guests  visiting  the  special  preview  are 
available  at  $4.00. 


PHS   News   is   published   monthly    by    the    Pennsylvania    Horti- 
cultural  Society,   325   Walnut    Street,   Philadelphia,    Pa.    19106. 

Subscription  —  $5.00  per  year  -  Single  copies  504 

Second  class  postage  paid  at  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Send  form  3579  to  PHS  News,  325  Wahiut  St.,  Phila.,  Pa.  19106 
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Crockett,  James  Underwood.  Bulbs.  Time-Life  Books, 
New  York,  1971.   160p. 

Ecke,  Paul,  Jr.,  ed.  The  poinsettia  manual.  Paul  Ecke 
Poinsettias,  Encinitas,  Calif.,  1971.    183p. 

Haring,  Elda.  Color  for  your  yard  and  garden.  Hawthorn, 
New  York,  1971.  240p. 

Hibberd,  Shirley.  The  ivy,  a  monograph.  Groombridge  & 
Sons,  London,  1872.    llSp. 

Howes,  Paul  Griswold.  Photographer  in  the  rain-forests. 
Paul  G.  Howes  &  Associates,  Greenwich,  Conn.,  1970. 
218p. 
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Pr.,  Nashville,  1969.    188p. 

Schwantes,  G.  Flowering  stones  and  mid-day  flowers. 
Ernest  Benn,  London,  1957.   420p. 
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Thames  and  Hudson,  1960.    unp. 
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FROM  THE 
PHILADELPHIA  COUNTY  AGENT 

Getting  rid  of  pesticide  containers  when  they  are 
empty  can  be  as  pesky  as  getting  rid  of  the  pests  that 
required  the  pesticide  in  the  first  place.  After  using 
a  pesticide  carefully,  the  next  step  is  to  give  the  con- 
tainer as  much  care  when  discarding  it. 

Empty  containers  should  be  kept  in  locked  storage 
areas  until  proper  disposal  can  be  carried  out.  Here 
are  some  safe  methods  for  discarding  the  various 
types  of  pesticide  containers : 

Plastic  and  paper  containers  should  be  punctured 
to  prevent  re-use.  Metal  containers  (except  aerosols) 
should  be  crushed  and  punctured.  Glass  jars  and 
bottles  should  be  wrapped  first  in  paper  and  then 
carefully  crushed. 

The  mutilated  containers  should  then  be  wrapped 
in  newspapers,  tied  securely  and  placed  in  trash  cans 
for  disposal. 

fConfinued  in  next  eolvmn) 


SUMMER  GARDEN  WORKSHOP  TO  DOUBLE 
NUMBER  OF  CAMPER  ENROLLMENTS 

The  PHS  and  Morris  Arboretum  sponsored  Sum- 
mer Garden  Workshop  will  accept  50,  rather  than  the 
usual  25  campers  for  summer  1972.  The  doubled  en- 
rollment is  possible  because  Rick  Fredette,  PHS 
Educational  Coordinator  will  assist  Director  David 
G.  Boorse  four  days  a  week  at  the  camp. 

The  purpose  of  the  workshop  is  to  help  young 
people  develop  an  interest  in  horticulture  and  plant 
growth  The  junior  high  school  age  students  plant 
and  harvest  vegetables  and  flowers.  They  are  assigned 
to  their  own  plot  of  ground  where  they  plant  seeds 
and  plants.  In  addition,  they  are  taught  plant 
propagation,  drying  flowers,  house  plant  care,  wreath- 
making,  flower  arranging  and  how  to  make  seed  pic- 
tures and  terrariums. 

The  campers  will  also  have  a  chance  to  hike,  take 
bird  walks  and  visit  nature  centers  and  other  gardens 
or  arboretums. 

The  program  starts  on  June  26  and  continues 
through  August  24.  Some  Saturday  sessions  will  be 
held  in  May  and  June  for  early  planting.  Sessions 
are  held  four  days  a  week  from  9  a.m.  to  1 :30  p.m. 

Campers  should  be  recommended  by  PHS  members, 
social  workers,  or  through  their  church,  synagogue 
or  school.  The  entire  sessions  costs  only  $60;  the  fee 
may  be  waived  or  reduced  for  children  in  financial 
need  and,  in  special  cases,  PHS  may  subsidize  the 
transportation  costs. 

Students  are  asked  to  write  a  paragraph  telling 
why  they  would  like  to  attend  the  workshop  and  what 
they  hope  to  gain  from  it.  Here  are  some  excerpts 
from  three  of  last  years  campers'  applications: 

"I  really  do  like  woods  and  stuff  a  lot.  I  like  to  grow  plants  too.  I 
once  had  an  African  violet.  But  it  died.  I  also  have  another  plant.  So, 
please  teach  me  how  to  take  care  of  it  better.  (I  think  I  water  it  too 
much)    .   .   ."     J.  M.    11   yrs.  old: 

"I  would  like  to  attend  because  1  live  in  Apt.  (sic)  and  there 
is  no  place  where  1  can  grow  things.  I  hope  to  learn  about  plant  growth." 
W.  E.  L.  III.   10;5   yrs.  old: 

"I  have  already   been  experienced  with  bonsai  and   have  had   a  four  year 
triumph  with  a   garden.      However,  I   should   like  to   revise  and   better  my 
techniques  witK  planting  and   learn   the  various  crafts   and    arts    .    .    ." 
W.    C.    12  !i    yrs.    old. 

All  applications  should  be  received  by  April  14. 
Interviews  will  be  scheduled  in  March  and  April. 
For  additional  information  call  (WA  2-4801)  or  write 
to  PHS. 


PHILA.  COUNTY  AGENT  (continued) 

Aerosol  cans  should  be  sprayed  until  empty  and 
out  of  pressure.  They  should  never  be  punctured, 
burned  or  incinerated  because  they  may  explode.  In- 
jury may  result  if  a  person  is  nearby  when  such  an 
explosion  occurs. 

Empty  pesticide  containers  should  never  be  buried, 
burned  or  poured  into  ditches,  storm  sewers,  streams, 
ponds,  toilet,  sink,  or  floor  drains. 


Activities:  March-April 

Members    Evenings 

Members  Evenings  begin  at  6:00  p.m.  with  cocktails  in 
the  Board  Room.  Buffet  supper  is  served  from  6:45  to 
7:15  and  the  program  begins  promptly  at  7:30.  Members 
may  bring  only  one  guest,  (for  whom  the  charge  will  be 
$3.00  in  addition  to  the  cost  of  the  meal).  Advance  reser- 
vations are  necessary  and  must  be  made  in  writing  on  the 
reservation  blank  provided.  Seating  is  limited  to  90 
people.  Those  planning  to  attend  the  program  only  are 
also  asked  to  make  reservations. 

Tuesday,  March  14 

There  will  not  be  any  program  at  the  PHS,  but 
we  suggest  another  trip  to  the  1972  Philadelphia 
Flower  and  Garden  Show.  The  members  lounge, 
located  at  the  far  southwest  corner  of  the  hall,  will 
be  staffed  by  volunteers  who  will  dispense  cocktails 
and  coffee  between  5  and  8  o'clock.  The  Civic  Center 
cafeteria  serves  good,  inexpensive  meals  from  11  a.m. 
to  4:30  p.m.  and  the  International  cafeteria  is  open 
from  10  in  the  morning  until  8  in  the  evening.  The 
three  snack  bars  will  have  the  usual  hot  dogs  and 
sandwiches. 

Tuesday,  April  11 

The  subject  for  the  evening  will  be  Vegetable  Gar- 
dening. A  panel  of  PHS  members  will  discuss  their 
methods  and  recommend  varieties  they  have  found 
tasty  and  productive.  In  addition,  fact  sheets,  seed 
sources  and  helpful  reading  material  will  be  dis- 
tributed. 

Clinics 

Registration  required.    Members  only. 
PLANT  PROPAGATION— Tuesday,  April  4,  2  p.m. 

and  6  p.m. 

Mary  M.  Martin  will  conduct  these  clinics,  the  third 
in  a  series  of  three  designed  to  acquaint  members 
with  an  overall  review  of  the  practices  and  techniques 
of  propagating  woody  plants.  The  clinics  are  de- 
signed to  cover  the  care  and  growing  on  of  rooted 
cuttings  and  are  planned  for  those  members  who 
attended  either  the  October  or  January  propagation 
clinics. 

There  is  no  fee  but  reservations  are  required. 

DIVIDING     AND     GROWING     PERENNIALS— 

Tuesday,  April  25,  10:30  a.m. 

Bring  a  clump  or  come  without  to  learn  the  tech- 
niques of  dividing  up  and  growing  of  plants  that  can 
be  enjoyed  year  after  year.  Presented  by  members 
of  the  PHS  horticultural  staff.     Fee:  $1.00. 

Lectures,  Lecture  Demonstrations, 
Symposiums  and  Round  Tables 

Open  without  charge  to  all. 

ORCHID  JUDGING— Wednesday  evenings,  March  1 
and  April  5  at  7 :30  p.m. 


RESERVATIONS 

Clip  and  mail  to : 

PHS,  325  Walnut  Street 

Philadelphia,  Pa.  19106 

Members  Evening,  Tues.,  April  11  Program  only  Q 

Buffet  $3.50  0  Guest  Fee  :  $3.00 Q 

Plant  Propagation  Clinic :  no  charge 
Tuesday,  April  4 

2  p.m □  6  p.m Q 

Enclosed  are  my  checks  for  $ 


Name 


Address 


Telephone 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS— Thursday,  March  2,  8  p.m. 
The  Philadelphia  Rose  Society,  which  meets  regu- 
larly in  the  PHS  headquarters,  presents  programs  of 
interest  to  all  PHS  members.  The  speaker  for  the 
March  meeting  is  well-known  to  many  of  our  mem- 
bers. He  is  Wilbur  G.  Beck,  past  president  of  the 
Delaware  Valley  Chrysanthemum  Society  and  a  per- 
son well  qualified  to  talk  on  this  subject. 

MANAGING     AN      ALPINE     HOUSE— Tuesday, 
March,  28,  7 :30  p.m. 

Anyone  who  has  been  to  the  RHS  gardens  at  Wisley, 
or  to  Kew  has  probably  experienced  an  overwhelming 
urge  to  have  an  alpine  house. 

Many  members  of  the  American  Rock  Garden  So- 
ciety are  learning  the  techniques  of  growing  "cushion" 
plants  in  pots,  are  experimenting  with  ways  of  keep- 
ing the  houses  cool  in  summer,  and  are  learning  how  to 
simulate  high  mountain  conditions  in  our  hostile 
environment. 

This  program  is  the  third  in  our  1972  Greenhouse 
Series.  It  will  be  presented  by  a  group  of  members 
who  are  having  reasonable  success  with  alpine  houses. 

MAKING     PRESSED     FLOWER     PICTURES— 
Wednesday  afternoon,  March  29,  1 :30  p.m. 

A  demonstration  lecture  on  the  art  and  technique 
of  making  pressed  flower  pictures  will  be  given  by 
Mrs.  James  C.  Hornor,  a  member  of  the  Council  and 
a  former  president  of  the  Wissahickon  Garden  Club. 

LIBRARY    ROUND    TABLE— Thursday    evening, 
April  6,  7 :30  p.m. 

Books  for  rock  gardeners  will  be  discussed  at  the 
second  of  the  season's  library  round  tables.  Planned 
especially  for  the  PHS  horticultural  staff,  they  are 
often  of  great  interest  to  members  who  are  welcome 
to  participate. 

(Continued  on  p.  4} 
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WIN  A  LIFETIME  PHS  MEMBERSHIP 
NAME  YOUR  NEW  MAGAZINE 

Name  your  new  magazine  and  win  a  lifetime  mem- 
bership in  the  Society!  The  new  bimonthly  magazine, 
to  start  publication  in  September,  was  announced  last 
month  by  George  Clark,  president.  It  will  be  "de- 
voted to  matters  of  interest  and  concern  to  Delaware 
Valley  horticulturists  and,  most  especially,  to  our  own 
members." 

The  title  you  pick  should  reflect  something  about 
the  magazine  whose  purpose  is  to  help  readers  under- 
stand more  about  horticulture  in  the  primary  areas 
served  by  PHS.  We  think  ^his  is  a  wonderful  way 
to  start  our  new  venture.  The  magazine  will  share 
members'  interests  and  concerns;  what  better  ex- 
change than  to  have  members  share  the  magazine's 
concern  and  name  the  "new  child." 

RULES: 

1.  Contest  is  limited  to  PHS  members  and  stafif. 

2.  Your  entry  should  be  marked  on  an  index  card; 
the  title  on  one  side  and  your  name  and  address 
on  the  reverse  side. 

3.  Mail  it  to  Jean  Byrne  at  PHS  before  March  30th. 
(To  be  considered,  the  entry  must  be  mailed ; 
please,  to  ensure  fairness  and  to  avoid  disappoint- 
ment, no  telephone  or  verbal  entries  will  be 
accepted.) 

HOW  THE  WINNER  WILL  BE  SELECTED: 

1.  Entries  will  be  submitted  to  the  Publications 
Committee    in    April    without    contestant's   name. 

2.  Publications  Committee  will  pick  the  ten  best 
entries  and  submit  them  to  the  PHS  Council. 

3.  The  Council  will  announce  the  winner  in  the  June 
issue  of  the  PHS  NEWS. 

4.  If  the  winner  already  has  a  lifetime  membership, 
he  or  she  may  assign  the  prize  to  a  friend  or 
relative. 


LECTURES,  DISCUSSIONS  (continued) 
(Continued  from  p.  3) 

Those  planning  to  attend  are  asked  to  notify  the 
librarian. 

KINGDOM   WARD,   COLLECTOR   OR   RHODO- 
DENDRONS—Thursday,  April  13,  8:00  p.m. 

Elizabeth  Hall,  Librarian  emeritus  of  the  New 
York  Botanical  Garden  and  curator  of  the  rare  book 
collection  at  the  Horticultural  Society  of  New  York, 
will  be  the  speaker  at  the  regular  meeting  of  the 
Philadelphia  Chapter  of  the  American  Rhododendron 
Society.     All  PHS  members  are  welcome. 

THE  LIBRARY  AND  THE  LANDSCAPE— Wed- 
nesday, April  26,  1 :30  p.m. 

The  Society  is  pleased  to  present  Muriel  Grossman, 
librarian  at  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society 
who  will  talk  about  some  of  the  books  which  are  of 
value  to  all  who  are  dealing  with  the  landscape — as 
professionals,  amateurs,  critics  or  observers. 


"In  the  final  analysis  it  is  every  man  who  makes 
the  difference.  'Every  man  at  some  point  in  his  life 
should  plant  a  bean  so  he  will  come  to  understand 
that  it  is  necessary  to  his  sustenance.  He  should 
plant  a  tree  to  learn  that  it  is  necessary  to  his  comfort, 
and  he  should  plant  a  rose  to  learn  something  of 
grace." 

Carlton  B.  Lees 

"Gardens,  Plants  and  Man" 


In  March  you  should  start  your  seeds  indoors  for 
summer  garden  blooms. 
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DIAGNOSE  YOUR  LAWN  PROBLEMS 


Being  able  to  tell  the  difference  between  dead  spots 
on  your  lawn  that  come  from  your  neighbor's  dog, 
Fusarium  blight,  grubs  or  chinch  bugs  can  be  both 
fun  and  satisfying,  according  to  the  Cooperative  Ex- 
tension Service. 

William  H.  White,  Philadelphia  county  agent,  points 
out  that  the  cause  of  damage  is  often  difficult  to  deter- 
mine for  several  reasons:  too  much  time  between 
first  symptoms  and  diagnosis,  lack  of  knowledge  about 
which  fertilizer  or  pesticide  was  applied  when  and  in 
what  amounts,  climatic  conditions  at  time  of  problem, 
and  too  much  supposedly  helpful  information  from 
the  neighborhood  turf  specialist. 

"Problems  are  even  more  difficult  to  diagnose  over 
the  phone",  says  agent  White. 

For  example,  many  people  don't  know  what  species 
of  grass  they  have  or  how  many  square  feet  they  have 
in  their  front  lawn  or  how  to  calibrate  a  hopper  type 
spreader  or  a  tank  type  weed  sprayer  for  spot  spray- 
ing. But  there  are  answers  for  most  problems  if  you 
can  get  enough  information  about  the  problem." 

Agent  White  lists  here  some  common  lawn  prob- 
lems, what  to  look  for  and  some  preventive  or  control 
measures. 

Dog  Spots  or  Fusarium  Blight 

Dog  spots  can  happen  anytime  or  anyplace.  All 
you  need  is  a  dog.  Grass  species  makes  no  difference. 
Usually  the  grass  area  immediately  around  the  round 
or  variable  sized  spot  is  lush  green  in  color:  the  spot 
is  yellow  and  turns  to  straw  brown.  The  best  control 
is  to  train  your  dog  to  stay  off  the  grass  or  to  fence 
out  neighbor's  dogs.  Repellants  do  not  work  on 
grasses. 

Fusarium  blight  (Fusarium  roseum)  is  most  com- 
mon on  Merion  bluegrass  even  though  the  literature 
says  it  can  appear  on  all  our  cool  season  grasses. 
Why?  Because  Merion  has  been  to  bluegrasses  what 
Packards  were  to  prestige  automobiles.  The  more 
Merion,   the   more   problems,   and   the   most   serious 


problem  in  southeast  Pennsylvania  at  the  present 
time  is  Fusarium.  As  other  bluegrass  varieties  are 
being  promoted  and  planted,  unless  Fusarium  resist- 
ance is  bred  into  them,  there  is  no  reason  why  they 
should  not  become  infested.  Fusarium  blight  appears 
in  hot,  dry  weather,  usually  in  full  sun  when  the  grass 
is  under  moisture  stress.  High  nitrogen  levels  also 
contribute  to  the  problem.  Symptoms  appear  as  cres- 
cent or  horse-shoe  shaped  spots,  sometimes  with  a 
patch  of  green  in  the  center.  Preventive  control  in- 
cludes :  planting  new  lawns  with  a  mixture  of  three  or 
more  bluegrass  varieties ;  maintaining  optimum  fer- 
tility levels;  watering  well  during  hot,  dry  weather; 
and  trying  the  new  systemic  fungicide,  tersan  1991 
(Benomyl). 

Grubs  or  Chinch  Bugs 

Grubs  of  the  Japanese  beetle,  June  beetle  or  Asiatic 
beetle  are  not  too  particular  about  the  species  of  grass 
roots  they  feed  on.  They  cut  off  the  grass  roots  below 
soil  level  so  well  that  you  can  roll  up  the  sod  like  a 
carpet.  Chlordane  will  control  the  problem.  In  the 
case  of  grubs,  your  best  bet  is  preventive  control. 
Treat  with  chlordane  every  three  to  five  years.  Chinch 
bug  damage  from  a  distance  can  look  very  similar  to 
beetle  damage.  On  close  examination  (hands  and 
knees  or  even  closer),  however,  you  will  find  a  small 
insect  that  sucks  the  sap  out  of  the  grass  plant  at  soil 
level.  They  will  be  found  at  the  edge  of  a  brown  area. 
They  like  hot  weather  and  do  their  damage  from 
early  June  right  up  until  frost.  There  are  two  or  three 
generations  a  year.  They  will  feed  on  other  grasses, 
but  seem  to  prefer  bentgrass  and  zoysia.  If  your 
lawn  is  more  than  ten  years  old,  you  probably  have 
patches  of  bentgrass.  Materials  on  the  market  for 
control  are  aspon,  diazinon  or  carbaryl. 

Weed  Control 

Space  doesn't  permit  control  recommendations  for 
the  many  annual  and  perennial  weeds  that  are  preva- 
lent on  home  lawns  in  the  Delaware  Valley.  The 
secret  to  weed  control  is  to  follow  good  management 
practices ;  have  your  soil  tested  and  lime  and  fertilize 
as   recommended;   mow   it   at    proper   height    with   a 

^Continued  on  page  2) 
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Diagnose  Your  Lawn  Problems  (Continued) 

sharp,  properly  adjusted  mower  (1>/1  to  2  inches  for 
bluegrass  and  fescues  and  approximately  1  inch  for 
zoysia)  ;  follow  a  sound  watering  program.  A  good 
rule  of  thumb  is  one  inch  of  water  a  week.  If  you  do 
have  a  weed  problem,  have  it  properly  identified  by  an 
expert,  use  the  recommended  herbicide,  following  all 
directions  on  the  label.  Some  our  most  common  weed 
problems  are  difficult  to  control :  these  include  poa 
annua,  muhlenbergia,  bentgrass,  nutgrass  and  quack- 
grass.  There  is  really  no  excuse  for  having  a  crab- 
grass,  plantain  or  dandelion  infested  lawn. 

The  list  of  lawn  problems  is  endless.  We've  only 
touched  on  a  few.  For  further  information,  contact 
your  Cooperative  Extension  Service  and  ask  for 
Special  Circular  148,  "Diagnosing  Lawn  Problems". 


Activities:  March-April-May 

Members    Evenings 

Reservations  required.  Members  are  asked  to  bring  only 
one  guest  for  whom  the  charge  will  be  $3.00  in  addition  to 
the  cost  of  the  meal. 

Cocktails:  6  pm. ;  Buffet:  6:45  to  7:15;  Program: 
7:30. 

Tuesday,  April  11 

A  panel  of  three  PHS  members  will  discuss  their 
vegetable  growing  methods  and  recommend  varieties 
they  have  found  tasty  and  productive.  In  addition, 
fact  sheets,  seed  sources  and  helpful  reading  material 
will  be  distributed.  The  three  experts  are :  Henry 
D.  Mirick,  past  president  of  the  PHS,  John  Gyer  of 
Clarksboro,  N.J.,  and  Warren  P.  Cooper  of  Stockton, 
N.J.  All  are  experienced  vegetable  growers  whose 
gardens  produce  delicious  and  beautiful  food.  The 
evening  should  be  both  informative  and  entertaining. 

Tuesday,  May  9 

PHS  members  will  have  the  pleasure  of  hearing 
Dr.  H.  Brian  Rycroft,  director  of  the  National  Botanic 
Gardens  of  South  Africa,  Kirstenbosch,  Newlands,  at 
the  final  Members  Evening  of  the  1971-72  season. 

Dr.  Rycroft,  a  speaker  of  great  charm  and  talent, 
will  be  visiting  the  United  States  to  attend  the  Cen- 
tennial Celebration  of  the  Arnold  Arboretum,  where 
he  will  present  one  of  the  major  lectures.  His 
presentation  at  PHS  will  be  illustrated  with  his  own 
slides  of  the  beautiful  and  unique  flowers  of  South 
Africa. 

Lectures,  Lecture  Demonstrations, 
Symposiums  and  Round  Tables 

Open  without  charge  to  all. 

Note:  the    bonsai    lecture    originally    scheduled    for 
Tuesday  evening,  April  18  has  been  canceled. 

MANAGING     AN     ALPINE     HOUSE— Tuesday, 

March,  28,  7 :30  p.m. 

Anyone  who  has  been  to  the  RHS  gardens  at  Wisley, 
or  to  Kew  has  probably  experienced  an  overwhelming 
urge  to  have  an  alpine  house. 

Many  members  of  the  American  Rock  Garden  So- 
ciety are  learning  the  techniques  of  growing  "cushion" 
plants  in  pots,  are  experimenting  with  ways  of  keep- 
ing the  houses  cool  in  summer,  and  are  learning  how  to 
simulate  high  mountain  conditions  in  our  hostile 
environment. 

This  program  is  the  third  in  our  1972  Greenhouse 
Series.  It  will  be  presented  by  a  group  of  members 
who  are  having  reasonable  success  with  alpine  houses. 

MAKING     PRESSED     FLOWER     PICTURES— 
Wednesday  afternoon,  March  29,  1 :30  p.m. 
A  demonstration  lecture  on  the  art  and  technique 
of  making  pressed  flower  pictures  will  be  given  byl 
Mrs.  James  C.  Hornor,  a  member  of  the  Council  and) 
a  former  president  of  the  Wissahickon  Garden  Club. 


ACTIVITIES 


^Continued  from  Page  2) 


ORCHID  JUDGING— Wednesday  evenings,  April  5 
and  May  3  at  7 :30  p.m. 

LIBRARY    ROUND    TABLE— Thursday    evening, 

April  6,  7 :30  p.m. 

Books  for  rock  gardeners  will  be  discussed  at  the 
second  of  the  season's  library  round  tables.  Planned 
especially  for  the  PHS  horticultural  staff,  they  are 
often  of  great  interest  to  members  who  are  welcome. 

Those  planning  to  attend  are  asked  to  notify  the 
librarian. 


KINGDON    WARD,   COLLECTOR   OF   RHODO- 
DENDRONS—Thursday,  April  13,  8:00  p.m. 

Elizabeth  Hall,  librarian  emeritus  of  the  New 
York  Botanical  Garden  and  curator  of  the  rare  book 
collection  at  the  Horticultural  Society  of  New  York, 
will  be  the  speaker  at  the  regular  meeting  of  the 
Philadelphia  Chapter  of  the  American  Rhododendron 
Society.     All  PHS  members  are  welcome. 

THE  LIBRARY  AND  THE  LANDSCAPE— Wed- 
nesday, April  26,  1 :30  p.m. 

The  Society  is  pleased  to  present  Muriel  Grossman, 
librarian  at  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society, 
who  will  talk  about  some  of  the  books  which  are  of 
value  to  all  who  are  dealing  with  the  landscape — as 
professionals,  amateurs,  critics  or  observers. 


Clinics 

Registration  required.    Members  only. 

PLANT  PROPAGATION— Tuesday,  April  4,  2  p.m. 
and  6  p.m. 

Mary  M.  Martin  will  conduct  these  clinics,  the  third 
in  a  series  of  three  designed  to  acquaint  members 
with  an  overall  review  of  the  practices  and  techniques 
of  propagating  woody  plants.  The  clinics  are  de- 
signed to  cover  the  care  and  growing  on  of  rooted 
cuttings  and  are  planned  for  those  members  who 
attended  either  the  October  or  January  propagation 
clinics. 

There  is  no  fee  but  reservations  are  required. 

DIVIDING    AND     GROWING     PERENNIALS— 
Tuesday,  April  25,  10:30  a.m. 

Bring  a  clump  or  come  without  to  learn  the  tech- 
niques of  dividing  up  and  growing  of  plants  that  can 
be  enjoyed  year  after  year.  Presented  by  members 
of  the  PHS  horticultural  staff.     Fee:  $1.00. 

Field  Trips  and  Garden  Visits 

DELAWARE     VALLEY     HORTICULTURAL 


RESERVATIONS 

Clip  and  mail  to : 

PHS,  325  Walnut  Street 

Philadelphia,  Pa.  19106 

Members  Evening,  Tues.,  April  11  Program  only  □ 

Buffet  $3.50  0  Guest  Fee :  $3.00 Q 

Members  Evening,  Tues.,  May  9      Program  only  □ 

Buffet :  $3.50  „ Q  Guest  Fee :  $3.00 D 

Plant  Propagation  Clinic :  no  charge 

2  p.m Q  6  p.m _Q 

Dividing  and  Growing  Perennials    $1.00 □ 

Pine  Barrens  Field  Trip    $3.00 □ 

Flowers  in  Art O  (no  charge) 

Society  Hill  Gardens,  May  19 □ 

Buffet  $3.50 D 

DVHC  Outing  at  Bowman's  Hill  □ 

(no  charge) 

Enclosed  are  my  checks  for  $. 


Name 


Address 


Telephone 


COUNCIL  OUTING  AT  BOWMAN'S  HILL     Fri- 
day, May  12,  3  p.m. 

All  members  of  the  Pennsylvania  Horticultural  So- 
ciety are  invited  to  an  outing  and  picnic  at  the  Bow- 
man's Hill  State  Wild  Flower  Preserve.  The  100 
acre  tract  is  devoted  entirely  to  growing  the  flowers, 
trees,  shrubs  and  ferns  native  to  Pennsylvania. 

The  Delaware  Valley  Horticultural  Council  is  a 
federation  of  all  the  horticultural  and  gardening  in- 
stitutions, organizations  and  associations  in  the  area. 
Its  President,  John  C.  Wister,  has  issued  this  invita- 
tion to  the  individuals  in  all  the  Council's  member 
groups. 

Since  guided  tours  are  to  be  part  of  the  afternoon's 
activities,  registration  is  required.  Details  and  travel- 
ing directions  will  be  sent  to  all  who  register. 

FLOWERS  IN  ART— Tuesday,  May  23,  10  a.m. 

Mrs.  Donald  McPhail,  a  member  of  the  Volunteer 
Guides  of  the  Philadelphia  Museum  of  Art,  will  con- 
duct this  tour  for  PHS  members.  (No  guests,  please. 
The  tour  is  offered  by  the  Museum  at  other  times 
during  the  year.) 

Registration  is  required  and  will  be  limited  to  25 
people.    The  group  will  meet  at  the  West  entrance  to 

(Continued  on  page  4) 
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A  WELL-KEPT  SECRET: 
NATIONAL  ARBOR  DAY 

As  we  go  to  press  National  Arbor  Day  1972  has 
not  yet  been  designated.  Twenty-two  states,  including 
Pennsylvania,  observe  Arbor  Day  on  the  last  Friday 
in  April.  In  1970,  we  began  to  make  a  little  progress 
on  the  national  level  when  President  Nixon  declared 
the  last  Friday  in  April  as  Arbor  Day,  but  only  for  that 
year.  A  uniform  national  Arbor  Day  would  allow  us 
to  create  national  programs  drawing  the  public's  atten- 
tion to  trees  and,  we  hope,  would  stimulate  action 
projects. 

Public  interest  can  be  stirred  easily  as  shown  by  the 
response  to  the  acorn  planting  project  at  our  recent 
flower  and  garden  show.  PHS  commemorated  the 
100th  anniversary  of  Arbor  Day  by  making  available 
15,000  acorns  to  the  public  at  the  show.  The  future 
oaks  vanished  rapidly  as  visitors  planted  their  acorn 
and  carried  it  home  with  transplanting  instructions. 
The  returned  census  card  will  tell  us  where  and  when 
the  acorns  were  planted. 

Locally,  concerned  and  imaginative  people  are 
initiating  exciting  projects.  Mary  Neely  at  Ithan 
Elementary  School  says  that  the  children  in  the  first 
to  fifth  grades  at  the  Main  Line  School  will  be  planting 
500  three-year  old  spruces  either  at  their  home  or  on 
school  grounds. 

Clyde  Hunt,  forest  geneticist  for  the  Northeastern 
Area — State  and  Private  Forestry,  USDA,  heartily  en- 
dorses such  school  programs.  He  would  also  like  to  see 
community  programs  that  include  plantirig  some  of  the 
new  blight-resistant  chestnut  trees  as  well  as  combined 
community  and  institutional  programs  for  planting 
fast  growing  European  alders,  birch  and  hybrid  poplars 
where  strip  mining  has  denuded  entire  areas. 

In  addition  to  planting  a  tree,  something  PHS  mem- 
bers can  do  to  observe  Pennsylvania's  Arbor  Day  on 
April  28  is  to  write  your  congressman  supporting 
House  Bills  H.J.  563  and  H.J.  677,  which  designates 
the  last  Friday  in  .\pril  at  National  Arbor  Day. 

A  project  kit  for  Arbor  Day  programs  is  available 
from  Ms.  Esther  Fisher,  Arbor  Day  Committee  Chair- 
man, International  Shade  Tree  Conference,  Lancaster 
Pa.  (Department  of  Parks  &  Recreation). 
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Field  Trips  and  Garden  Visits 
(Continued  from  p.  3) 

the  Museum  at  9:45.  No  fee  will  be  charged  except 
the  Museum  entrance  fee  of  50  cents  for  non-members 
of  the  Philadelphia  Museum  of  Art.  Please  fill  out 
the  PHS  Reservation  Form  above. 


PINE   BARRENS    OF    NEW   JERSEY— Thursday, 
May  25,  11  a.m.  to  3  p.m. 

An  all  day  excursion  to  New  Jersey's  famous  Bar- 
rens will  be  conducted  by  June  M.  Vail.  Ms.  Vail, 
formerly  PHS  stafT  horticultuist,  lived  in  the  barrens 
for  12  years  and  is  familiar  with  the  unique  plant  ma- 
terial that  grows  there. 

Participants  who  register  for  the  activity  will  be 
sent  traveling  directions  to  the  meeting  place.  Trans- 
portation for  a  limited  number  can  be  arranged.  The 
registration  fee  of  $3.00  does  not  include  transporta- 
tion or  lunch. 


GARDEN  VISIT— Sunday  afternoon,  May  14,  2  to 
5  p.m. 

A  private  garden  in  Rydal,  Pennsylvania,  will  be 
open  for  PHS  members  and  their  guests.  Details  and 
directions  will  be  given  in  the  May  NEWS. 

GARDEN    VISITS    IN    SOCIETY    HILL— Friday 
evening,  May  19,  4  to  7  p.m. 

Several  private  gardens  in  Society  Hill  will  be  open 
for  members  and  their  guests,  followed  by  drinks  and 
hufTet  at  PHS  headquarters. 

This  activity,  originally  planned  for  the  May  Mem- 
bers Evening,  has  been  rescheduled  for  May  19  to 
enable  the  Activities  Committee  to  take  advantage  of 
the  visit  of  Brian  Rycroft  on  May  9.  Reservations 
for  cocktails  and  supper  are  required.  Locations  of 
the  gardens  will  be  given  out  at  the  Society  head- 
quarters on  the  day  of  the  visits. 
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ROCK     GARDENING 


Rock  gardening  is  again  becoming  a  popular  form 
of  American  gardening.  About  50  years  ago  it  gave 
way  to  rockeries.  Uninformed  gardeners  were  using 
more  rocks  of  different  sizes,  shapes  and  colors  than 
plants.  Serious  gardeners  considered  these  haphazard 
aflairs  monstrosities. 

Through  the  enlightened  efforts  of  the  American 
Rock  Garden  Society  formed  in  1934,  plants  are 
no  longer  subordinate  parts  of  the  rock  garden  schema. 
Today,  rock  gardening  encompasses  a  phenomenal 
breadth  of  plant  material. 

Rock  gardens  are  the  homes  for  plants  from  all 
over  the  world :  alpines  from  high  mountains  and 
meadows,  the  saxatile  plants  of  small  stature  grown 
at  lower  elevations,  small  plants  from  bogs  and 
swamps,  and  dwarf  shrubs,  trees  and  rhododendrons. 

The  plants  are  wild  species  and  sometimes  the 
hybrids  that  have  occurred  in  the  wild.  So,  for  the 
outdoor  gardener  it  is  a  wild  flower  garden  that  has 
been  collected  by  great  men  throughout  the  genera- 
tions, in  the  romantic  spots  of  the  world :  the  Alps,  the 
Dolemites,  the  Rocky  Mountains,  the  Himalayas  and 
the  ranges  of  Japan. 

In  addition  to  the  outdoor  garden,  the  Alpine  house, 
following  the  successes  of  our  English  friends,  has  be- 
come another  popular  form  of  rock  gardening  in  the 
United  States  over  the  last  ten  years.  The  Alpine 
House  is  a  glasshouse  where  the  temperature  is  kept 
about  two  degrees  above  the  freezing  point  and  an 
excessive  amount  of  air  is  circulated.  In  a  few  houses, 
air  conditioners  have  been  added  to  maintain  low  sum- 
mer temperature. 

Really  "miffy"  plants  are  grown  to  perfection  in 
the  Alpine  houses.  These  are  plants  that  don't  like 
our  local  garden  conditions :  lack  of  constant  snow 
cover  that  leads  to  a  pattern  of  freezing  and  thawing 
during  our  winters,  and  the  torrential  summer  rains 
that  accompany  our  thunderstorms  followed  by  humid, 
muggy  weather.  The  latter  is  disastrous  to  the  tiny 
tight  buns  of  the  Aretian  androsaces,  the  tinj'  drabas 
like  D.  mollissima  or  R.  rigida,  and  the  Kabschia 
Saxifragas.  So,  with  luck,  these  plants  are  grown  to 
perfection  in  an  Alpine  house. 

A  third  form  of  rock  gardening  has  recently  been 
developed :  growing  Alpines  and  rock  garden  plants 


under  lights.  With  no  sunlight  from  germination  to 
blooming,  this  new  form  has  been  a  revelation  to  all 
rock  gardeners.  The  books  about  rock  gardening  all 
stress  high  intensity  light  (not  always  direct  sunlight) 
and  lots  of  air  circulation  for  the  good  growth  of  this 
tricky  plant  material.  Yet  the  1972  Philadelphia 
Flower  and  Garden  Show  showed  what  a  variety  of 
plants  can  be  grown  and  flowered  under  lights  that 
are  not  high  intensity  and  with  less  air  circulation 
than  would  be  expected  for  survival. 

One  such  exhibit  was  Margery  Edgren's  miniature 
rock  garden  grown  entirely  under  lights.  The  ex- 
quisite rock  garden  won  the  Edith  Wilder  Scott  Award 
for  the  outstanding  exhibit  in  the  horticultural  classes 
at  the  1972  show,  and  the  American  Rock  Garden 
Society  Delaware  Valley  Trophy.  Ms.  Edgren  is  not 
a  casual  experimenter  but  a  trained  biologist  who 
came  to  her  interest  in  rock  gardening  through  gen- 
etics. The  judges  cited  her  garden  as  a  "unique  col- 
lection of  very  rare  plant  material  grown  under  per- 
fect cultural  conditions  in  perfect  scale  for  a  minia- 
ture rock  garden".  Fortunately,  there  will  be  many 
successes  under  lights,  but  be  prepared  for  losses, 
too.  These  tiny  plants  are  very  tricky. 

To  sum  up: 

Rock  gardening  in  the  open  garden  is  not  easy.  The 
plants  are  difficult  to  grow  given  the  best  outdoor 
conditions;  our  hot  muggy  August  days  demand  per- 
sistence and  ingenuity  almost  unequaled  in  most 
other  gardening  ventures. 

Alpine  house  work  requires  terrific  skill  and  know- 
ledge and  a  will  to  experiment :  every  Alpine  house 
has  its  own  idiosyncrasies  and  what  works  in  one 
won't  necessarily  work  in  another.  For  example,  you 
have  to  figure  out  a  soil  mix  for  your  pots  that  is  fast 
draining  but  moisture-retaining.  And  decide  whether 
the  plant  will  flourish  better  in  a  clay  or  plastic  pot. 

The  main  problem  with  rock  gardening  under  lights 
is  controlling  humidity  and  for  the  rarer  flowers, 
working  out  precise  nutritional  and  drainage  require- 
ments. 

The  diversity  of  plant  material  for  the  rock  garden 
in  all  its  phases,  is  endless,  so  your  hobby  can  well 
outlast  your  pocketbook.     The  more  you  learn  about 

(Continued  on  page  2) 
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FLOWER  &  GARDEN  SHOW 
COMPETITIVE  CLASSES  WINNERS 

The  competitive  classes  had  a  lot  to  be  proud  of  at 
the  1972  Flower  &  Garden  Show.  In  the  horticultural 
section,  125  exhibitors  exceeded  last  years  exhibitors 
by  25.  Their  entries  were  exceptional  this  year.  The 
niche  classes  in  the  arrangement  section  had  a  run- 
away winner  who  received  a  stunning  number  of 
awards. 

Mrs.  Sidney  Keith  won  the  Pennsylvania  Horticul- 
tural Society  Horticultural  Sweepstakes  Trophy  for 
the  accumulation  of  the  greatest  number  of  points  in 
the  horticultural  classes.  She  took  16  awards  for  her 
28  entries:  four  first  places,  three  second  places, 
four  third  places  and  five  honorable  mentions. 

Mrs.  Richard  Edgren  also  took  top  honors  in  the 
horticultural  classes.  Her  work  and  awards  are  de- 
scribed in  the  rock  gardening  article  that  starts  on 
page  1  of  this  issue. 

Mrs.  John  F.  Hayes  entered  three  niches  during  the 
week.  Her  creative  interpretation  of  Chroma  and 
Wire  Sculpture  brought  her  top  honors :  the  Helen 
Hope  Dechert  Award  of  the  Planters  Garden  Club  for 
her  outstanding  blue  ribbon  exhibit  of  the  week  in  the 
niche  classes;  the  Mary  Febiger  Fife  Bowl  for  the 
outstanding  exhibit  in  the  small  niche  classes;  the 
Pennsylvania  Horticultural  Society  Flower  Arranging 
Sweepstakes  Trophy  for  having  accumulated  the 
greatest  number  of  points  in  the  arrangement  classes 
section ;  the  Margaret  Biddle  Bright  Memorial  Award 
from  the  Seed  and  Weed  Garden  Club  for  the  out- 
standing blue  ribbon  exhibit  of  the  week  in  the  large 
niche  classes.    Mrs.  Hayes  certainly  found  her  niche. 


1972  HARVEST  SHOW 

September  30  —  October  1 

Gardeners,  please  "GROW  TO  SHOW !"  We  hope 
PHS  members  will  enter  the  horticultural  and 
arrangement  classes.  The  horticultural  classes  will 
include  all  plant  material,  garden  vegetables  and  pre- 
serves in  clear  glass  jars.  Arrangement  classes  will 
range  from  traditional  to  abstract.  These  will  include 
a  dinner  table  class  and  pressed  plant  materials.  The 
challenge  classes  include  Amaranthus,  Illumination 
(Burpee  #3749);  Marigold,  Seven  Star  Gold  (Bur- 
pee #3644)  ;  Zinnia,  Carved  Ivory  (Burpree  #3661, 
Parks  #2171). 

WORKERS  NEEDED  before  and  during  the 
show.  Please  let  us  know  as  soon  as  possible  if  you 
can  help. 

Write  or  phone  E.  Hett  at  PHS  for  a  schedule  of 
classes. 


ROCK  GARDENING 

(Continued  from  page  1) 

these  plants,  the  greedier  you  get  for  seeds,  cuttings 
and  books  on  this  fascinating  form  of  gardening. 


Locally,  the  Delaware  Valley  Region  of  the  Ameri- 
can Rock  Garden  Society  meets  once  a  month  for  lec- 
tures, workshops,  clinics,  plant  sales  and  visits  to 
member's  garden.    John  S.  Kistler  is  chairman. 

Nationally,  the  A.R.G.S.  membership  extends 
around  the  world.  They  sponsor  a  study  weekend 
each  year  in  January,  the  annual  meeting  with  talks 
and  garden  visits,  and  a  quarterly  bulletin.  The  big- 
gest single  feature  is  the  seed  exchange,  headed  for 
two  years  by  Roxie  Gevjan.  The  seed  is  collected  by 
members  from  all  over  the  world,  sent  in  and  listed, 
then  requested  by  members.  About  3100  varieties 
are  included  on  the  listing;  the  majority  of  seeds  not 
available  anywhere  else. 


PHS  STAFF:  ARRIVALS  AND  DEPARTURES 

Edward  L.  Lindemann  has  joined  the  PHS  staff 
as  assistant  to  horticultural  librarian  Julie  Morris. 
Lindemann  graduated  from  Delaware  Valley  College 
of  Science  and  Agriculture  in  Doylestown.  He 
majored  in  ornamental  horticulture.  After  graduating 
in  1965  he  worked  as  a  landscape  designer  except  for 
two  years  in  garden  wholesaling. 

Lindemann  will  handle  all  phases  of  horticultural 
staff  work :  routine  mail  and  phone  inquiries,  library 
work,  clinics,  workshops  and  garden  work. 

Stephen  M.  Cooper,  horticulturist,  left  to  manage 
Bountiful  Acres,  a  Bucks  County  garden  center. 


ORCHID  BOOKS 

In  the  past  few  months  several  new  books  on  orchids 
have  been  accessioned  in  the  PHS  library.  Together  they 
would  make  up  a  good  basic  library  for  the  orchid  enthu- 
siast. Orchid  history,  exploration,  and  cultivation  as 
greenhouse  and  houseplants  are  thoroughly  covered. 
Several  of  the  books  listed  below  have  already  appeared 
in  recent  issues  of  the  PHS  NEWS. 

Logan,  Harry  Britton.   Orchids  you  can  grow.   New  York, 

Hawthorn  Books.    1971.   200p. 

Northen,    Rebecca   T.    Home   orchid  growing.     3rd.    ed. 

New  York,  Van  Nostrand  Reinhold,  1970.    374p. 

Oplt,  J.    Orchids.   Hamlyn  Press,  Spring  Books,  London, 

1970.    140p. 

Shuttleworth,    Floyd    S.    Orchids.     New    York,    Golden 

Press.    1970.   160p. 

Sunset.    How  to  grow  orchids.    California,  Lane  Books, 

1970.   63p. 

Swinson,   Arthur.    Frederick   Sander :    The  orchid  king. 

London,  Hodder  and  Stoughton,  1970.   252p. 


Activities:  May-June 

Members    Evenings 

Reservations  required.  Members  are  asked  to  bring  only 
one  guest  for  whom  the  charge  will  be  $3.00  in  addition  to 
the  cost  of  the  meal. 

Cocktails:  6  pm. ;  Buffet:  6:45  to  7:15;  Program: 
7:30. 

Tuesday,  May  9 

PHS  members  will  have  the  pleasure  of  hearing 
Dr.  Brian  H.  Rycroft,  director  of  the  National  Botanic 
Gardens  of  South  Africa,  Kirstenbosch,  Newlands,  at 
the  final  Members  Evening  of  the  1971-72  season. 

Dr.  Rycroft,  a  speaker  of  great  charm  and  talent, 
will  be  visiting  the  United  States  to  attend  the  Cen- 
tennial Celebration  of  the  Arnold  Arboretum,  where 
he  will  present  one  of  the  major  lectures.  His 
presentation  at  PHS  will  be  illustrated  with  his  own 
slides  of  the  beautiful  and  unique  flowers  of  South 
Africa. 

Lectures,  Lecture  Demonstrations, 
Symposiums  and  Round  Tables 

Open  without  charge  to  all. 

ORCHID  JUDGING — Wednesday  evenings,  May  3 
and  June  7. 

Field  Trips  and  Garden  Visits 

DELAWARE     VALLEY     HORTICULTURAL 
COUNCIL  OUTING  AT  BOWMAN'S  HILL     Fri- 
day, May  12,  3  p.m. 

All  members  of  the  Pennsylvania  Horticultural  So- 
ciety are  invited  to  an  outing  and  picnic  at  the  Bow- 
man's Hill  State  Wild  Flower  Preserve.  The  100 
acre  tract  is  devoted  entirely  to  growing  the  flowers, 
trees,  shrubs  and  ferns  native  to  Pennsylvania. 

The  Delaware  Valley  Horticultural  Council  is  a 
federation  of  all  the  horticultural  and  gardening  in- 
stitutions, organizations  and  associations  in  the  area. 
Its  president,  John  C.  Wister,  has  issued  this  invita- 
tion to  the  individuals  in  all  the  Council's  member 
groups. 

The  Preserve  Committee  will  provide  box  suppers 
at  $2.50  per  person  for  those  whose  reservations  are 
received  by  Monday,  May  8.  Since  guided  tours  are 
to  be  part  of  the  afternoon's  activities,  registration  is 
required  for  all  participants  whether  or  not  they  order 
the  box  supper.  Traveling  directions  will  be  sent  to 
all  who  register. 

FLOWERS  IN  ART— Tuesday,  May  23,  10  a.m. 

Mrs.  Donald  McPhail,  a  member  of  the  Volunteer 
I  Guides  of  the  Philadelphia  Museum  of  Art,  will  con- 
'  duct  this  tour  for  PHS  members.  (No  guests,  please. 
;  The  tour  is  offered  by  the  Museum  at  other  times 
I       during  the  year.) 


RESERVATIONS 

Clip  and  mail  to : 

PHS,  325  Walnut  Street 

Philadelphia,  Pa.  19106 

Members  Evening,  Tues.,  May  9      Program  only  □ 
Buffet  $3.50  0  Guest  Fee :  $3.00. D 

DVHC  Outing  at  Bowman's  Hill  -  no  charge Q 

Box  supper  $2.50  □ 

Flowers  in  Art  .Q 

($1.00  paid  at  museum) 

Pine  Barrens  Field  Trip    $3.00 .Q 

Deerfield  Garden  Visit,  May  14  .□ 

(no  charge) 

Society  Hill  Gardens,  May  19 □ 

Buffet  $3.50 □ 

Enclosed  are  my  checks  for  $ 


Name 


Address 


...   Telephone 


Registration  is  required  and  will  be  limited  to  25 
people.  The  group  will  meet  at  the  West  entrance  to 
the  Museum  at  9:45.  No  fee  will  be  charged  except 
the  Museum  entrance  fee  of  $1.00  for  non-mem- 
bers of  the  Philadelphia  Museum  of  Art.  Please  fill 
out  the  PHS  Reservation  Form  above. 

PINE   BARRENS    OF   NEW   JERSEY— Thursday, 
May  25,  11  a.m.  to  3  p.m. 

An  all  day  excursion  to  New  Jersey's  famous  Bar- 
rens will  be  conducted  by  June  M.  Vail.  Ms.  Vail, 
formerly  PHS  staff  horticulturist,  lived  in  the  barrens 
for  12  years  and  is  familiar  with  the  unique  plant  ma- 
terial that  grows  there. 

Participants  who  register  for  the  activity  will  be 
sent  traveling  directions  to  the  meeting  place.  Trans- 
portation for  a  limited  number  can  be  arranged.  The 
registration  fee  of  $3.00  does  not  include  transporta- 
tion or  lunch. 

GARDEN  VISIT— Sunday  afternoon,  May   14,  2  to 
5  p.m. 

Deerfield,  the  beautiful  50-acre  Rydal  estate  owned 
by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  Thomas  Hallowell,  Jr.,  will  be 
open  to  Society  members  and  their  guests  at  the 
height  of  the  azalea  season  on  Sunday  afternoon,  May 
14.     More  than  5,000  azaleas  will  be  in  bloom  at  the 

(Cotttittued  on  pagt  4) 
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1972  SHOWS  AND  SALES 

ANNUAL  PLANT  SALE— Temple  University,  De- 
partment of  Horticulture. 
Tuesday,  May  9:  10  a.m.  to  3  p.m. 
At:  Ambler  Campus,  Meetinghouse   Road,   Am- 
bler, Pa. 

ANNUAL  PLANT  SALE — Providence  Garden  Club 
of  Penna. 
Wednesday,  May  10;    10  a.m.  to  3  p.m. 

ANNUAL   HERB   SALE— Philadelphia   Unit,   Herb 
Society  of  America. 
Thursday,  May  11 :     10  a.m.  to  2  p.m. 
At :  The  Barn  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  A.  Reed, 
Jr.  Bodine  Road,  Malvern,  Pa.  off  Route  401 

ANNUAL  AZALEA  SALE — Wayne  Union  Method- 
ist Men. 

Thursday,  May  11 :    6  p.m.  to  9  p.m. 
Friday,  May  12:    8  p.m.  to  9  p.m. 
Saturday,  May  13 :    8  a.m.  to  Noon 
At:   Wayne    United    Methodist    Church,    corner 
of  Wayne  and  Runnemede,  across  from  the 
junior  high  school  and  firehouse. 

RITTENHOUSE  SQUARE  FLOWER  MARKET 

Thursday,  May  18:    9  a.m.  to  6  p.m. 

At:   Rittenhouse  Square,  18th  and  Walnut  Street 

6th  ANNUAL  SHOW,   PRINCETON   CHAPTER, 
AMERICAN  RHODODENDRON  SOCIETY 

Saturday,  May  20 

At:  Stuart    Country   Day    School    of   the    Sacred 

Heart 
Hours :  10  a.m.  to  4  p.m. 

DELAWARE  VALLEY  IRIS  SHOW 

Saturday,  May  27:     1  p.m.  to  6  p.m. 

At :  The  Pennsylvania  Horticultural  Society 

WINTERTHUR  IN  THE  SPRING:  Spring  Flowers 
and  Azaleas 
April  18  to  May  27:     10  a.m.  to  4  p.m. 

(except  Mondays) 
At :  Winterthur,   Delaware 


26th  ANNUAL   ROSE  SHOW   OF   THE  PHILA- 
DELPHIA ROSE  SOCIETY 

Saturday  and  Sunday,  June  3  and  4 
At :  Pennsylvania  Horticultural  Society 
Hours:  Saturday,  2  p.m.  to  6  p.m. 
Sunday,  Noon  to  S  p.m. 

9th    ANNUAL    LILY     SHOW     OF    THE     MID- 
ATLANTIC  REGIONAL  LILY  GROUP 

Saturday  and  Sunday,  July  1  and  2 
At :  Pennsylvania  Horticultural  Society 
Hours :  Saturday    1 :30  p.m.  to  5  p.m. 
Sunday,  Noon  to  5  p.m. 

4th  ANNUAL  PHILADELPHIA  DAYLILY 
SHOW 

Saturday,  July  15 

At:  Pennsylvania  Horticultural  Society 

Hours:  1  p.m.  to  6  p.m. 


ACTIVITIES 

(Continued  from  p.  3) 

site  of  the  old  remodeled  Pennsylvania  farmhouse. 
Refreshments  will  be  served  at  the  open  house  and 
the  Hallowells  will  be  on  hand  to  greet  the  guests. 
Directions  for  reaching  the  garden  will  be  sent  to 
members  on  request. 

GARDEN    VISITS    IN    SOCIETY    HILL— Friday 
evening,  May  19,  4  to  7  p.m. 

Several  private  gardens  in  Society  Hill  will  be  open 
for  members  and  their  guests,  followed  by  drinks  and 
bufTet  at  PHS  headquarters. 

This  activity,  originally  planned  for  the  May  Mem- 
bers Evening,  has  been  rescheduled  for  May  19  to 
enable  the  Activities  Committee  to  take  advantage  of 
the  visit  of  Brian  Rycroft  on  May  9.  Reservations 
for  cocktails  and  supper  are  required.  Locations  of 
the  gardens  will  be  given  out  at  the  Society  head- 
quarters on  the  day  of  the  visits. 
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COMPOST:  RECYCLING  ORGANIC  MATTER 


It  isn't  just  the  smoke  pouring  from  the  smoke- 
stacks of  the  distant  factories  that  is  a  major  factor  in 
pollution,  but  personal  pollution — the  wastes  of  hu- 
man living.  In  the  April  issue  of  Natural  Gardening, 
R.  Milton  Carleton  says  that  switching  to  biodegrad- 
able washing  compounds  contributes  less  to  prevent- 
ing pollution  than  adding  grass  clippings,  table  scraps, 
leaves,  weeds,  and  other  vegetable  and  animal  matter 
to  a  compost  heap.  "For  every  pound  of  detergent 
used  by  the  average  family,  probably  a  hundred 
pounds  of  vegetable  and  animal  wastes  are  discarded." 

Carleton  points  out  that  a  compost  pile  is  "nothing 
more  or  less  than  a  huge  culture  of  bacteria  and  fungi 
in  which  raw  wastes  are  attacked  by  these  organisms 
and  biodegraded  or  broken  down  into  simpler  ele- 
ments." 

In  order  to  do  the  job,  to  predigest  the  plant's  food, 
as  it  were,  the  soil  bacteria  need  a  moist  environment, 
a  supply  of  air  and  soil  temperatures  above  70°.  Hence 
the  emphasis  on  water,  aeration  and  heat  in  com- 
posting. 

When  compost  is  mixed  into  a  garden  bed,  it  acts 
primarily  as  a  soil  conditioner.  The  fibrous,  partially 
decayed  elements  retain  water  and  nutrient  solutions 
like  a  sponge.  The  fine-grained  fully  decayed  plant 
material  (called  humus)  gathers  the  tiny  grains  of 
sand  or  clay  into  clusters,  held  together  by  weak  elec- 
trical forces.  The  spaces  between  these  clusters  make 
the  soil  more  permeable  to  water  and  air.  In  addi- 
tion, humus  is  a  slow  and  long  acting  source  of  plant 
food — a  supplement,  not  a  substitute,  for  chemical 
fertilizers. 

The  basic  ingredients  for  compost  are  the  wastes 
from  the  lawn  and  garden — grass  clippings,  leaves, 
weeds  and  uprooted  herbaceous  plants.  Build  this 
material  into  a  pile  about  four  feet  square,  keeping  the 
sides  as  nearly  vertical  as  possible  and  the  top  con- 
cave to  funnel  rain  into  the  center.  The  key  to  suc- 
cessful construction  is  to  keep  the  outside  edges  six 
inches  to  a  foot  higher  than  the  center.  If  this  is 
done,  each  fork  full  of  material  slants  toward  the  in- 
terior of  the  pile  and  there  is  no  tendency  for  it  to  fall 
to  the  outside. 

The  pile  will  be  further  stabilized  and  the  quality 
of  the  compost  improved  if  you  add  a  thin  layer  of  soil 
for  every  six  inches  of  refuse.  Many  gardeners  apply 
a  dusting  of  fertilizer  with  each  layer  of  soil  and  those 


who  are  concerned  with  excess  acidity  also  add  a 
pound  or  so  of  ground  limestone.  It  should  be  re- 
membered, however,  that  these  additions  are  only 
refinements — desirable,  but  not  necessary.  The  basic 
values  of  compost  can  be  obtained  without  them. 

The  extensive  literature  on  composting  generally 
advises  the  gardener  to  turn  his  compost  occasionally 
by  cutting  the  material  vertically  into  thin  slices, 
which  are  then  used  to  rebuild  the  pile.  The  object 
of  this  procedure  is  to  promote  bacterial  action  and 
speed  up  decompostion  by  aerating  the  mass.  While 
this  may  be  desirable  for  the  gardener  who  is  estab- 
lishing new  plantings  and  needs  an  extraordinary 
amount  of  compost,  those  who  have  no  reason  for 
acceleration  will  generally  find  it  easier  to  keep  two 
piles  and  let  each  "cook  "  for  two  years.  In  most 
cases,  last  year's  refuse  will  be  sufficiently  decomposed 
for  use  next  year  without  any  special  treatment  ex- 
cept, perhaps,  an  occasional  drenching  with  a  hose 
during  prolonged  periods  of  dry  weather. 

One  additional  procedure  which  many  gardeners 
find  worthwhile  is  to  sterilize  the  compost  before  it 
is  used.  Chemical  soil  fumigants  such  as  chloropicrin 
or  methyl  bromide  can  be  applied  to  the  pile  in  the 
late  fall  or  to  the  compost  as  it  is  used  in  the  spring. 
While  they  temporarily  inhibit  decay  by  destroying 
soil  bacteria,  this  disadvantage  is  often  outweighed 
by  the  benefits  of  weed-free  compost.  Freedom  from 
weeds  is  particularly  advantageous  if  the  compost  is 
to  be  used  in  a  seed  bed. 

Some  people  may  not  use  animal  matter  for  their 
compost  pile  because  they  don't  like  the  odor.  Carleton 
in  his  article  in  the  Natural  Gardener  suggests  that  it 
can  be  eliminated  by  covering  the  odorous  materials 
immediately  with  two  inches  of  soil.  If  you  use  large 
quantities  of  such  materials  (he  disposed  of  the  oflfal 
of  200  pounds  of  cod  fish  in  one  day)  he  suggests 
sprinkling  with  superphosphate  before  covering.  He 
points  out  that  this  adds  an  important  fertilizer  ele- 
ment to  the  pile,  which  remains  in  the  finished  com- 
post. He  covered  the  top  of  the  soil  and  phosphate 
with  a  sheet  of  plastic.  He  said  no  odor  could  be 
detected,  even  if  you  stood  right  next  to  the  pile. 

Composting  is  the  sign  of  a  knowledgeable  gar- 
dener. And  the  conservation-minded  individual. 
Here's  a  chance  to  set  up  your  own  recycling  plant  on 
the  premises. 
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NEW  IN  THE  LIBRARY 

Campbell,  Mary  Mason.  Betty  Crocker's  Kitchen  Gardens. 

Universal  Pub.,  New  York,  1971.   170p. 
Crockett,    James    Underwood.     Evergreens.     Time-Life 

Books,  New  York,  1971.    160p. 
Ewan,  Joseph.   John  Banister  and  His  Natural  History  oj 

Virginia.  1678-1692.  Univ.  of  Illinois  Press,  1970.  48Sp. 
Fabos,  Julius  G.  Frederick  Law  Olmsted,  Sr.  Univ.  of 

Mass.  Press,  Amherst,  1968.   113p. 
Fields,  Curtis  P.    The  Forgotten  Art  oj  Building  a  Stone 

Wall.   Yankee,  Dublin,  N.H.,  1971.   61p. 
Freed,   Hugo.    Orchids  and  Serendipity.     Prentice-Hall, 

Englewood  Cliffs,  N.J.,  1970.    184p. 
Gault,  S.  Millar.   The  Dictionary  oj  Roses  in  Color.  Madi- 
son Square  Press,  Grosset  &  Dunlap,  New  York,  1971. 

191p. 
Givens,  Harold  D.   The  Secrets  oj  Artistic  Gardens.   Van 

Nostrand  Reinhold,  New  York,  1969.    131p. 
Guilcher,  J.   M.    A  Fern  is  Born.    Sterling,  New  York, 

1971.  96p.    (Children's  book) 
Guilcher,  J.  M.    The  Hidden  Lije  oj  Flowers.    Sterling, 

New  York,  1971.   96p.    (Children's  book) 
Haage,    Walther.     Cacti   and   Succulents.     Dutton,    New 

York,  1970.  264p.  rev.  ed. 
Hamel,    Esther    V.     Creative   Designs    With   Dried   and 

Contrived  Flowers.    Simon  and  Schuster,   1971.    157p. 
Lawrence,  George  H.  M.    Taxonomy  oj  Vascular  Plants. 

Macmillan,  New  York,  1951.  823p. 
Payne,   Helen   E.    Plant  Jewels  oj   The  High   Country, 

"Sempervivums  and  Sedums".    Pine  Cone  Pub.,  Med- 

ford,  Oregon,  1972.    145p. 
Underwood,    Mrs.    Desmond.     Grey   and   Silver   Plants. 

Collins,  London,  1971.    143p. 
Woodbridge,  Kenneth.   Landscape  and  Antiquity.   Oxford 

Univ.  Press,  London,  1970.  304p. 


SUMMER  EXHIBIT 
JUNE  THROUGH  AUGUST 

A  colonial  garden  exhibit  featuring  models  of  18th 
century  gardens,  gardening  tools  and  implements,  and 
some  John  Bartram  memorabilia  will  be  open  to  the 
public  at  the  Society  from  early  June  to  early  Sep- 
tember. Exhibits  chairman,  Mrs.  E.  Perot  Walker, 
has  pointed  out  that  summer  is  the  ideal  time  for  this 
handsome  exhibit  since  the  many  tourists  to  the  area 
are  drawn  to  the  Society's  flourishing  18th  Century 
Garden  adjacent  to  the  building.  The  exhibit  shows 
how  Philadelphia  influenced  early  American  horti- 
culture. 

Visitors  to  the  exhibit  are  also  welcome  to  browse 
through  our  well-stocked  library  on  the  second  floor. 


Activities:  June-July 

Lectures,  Films 

Open  without  charge  to  ail. 

ORCHID  JUDGING— Wednesday  evenings,  June  7 
and  July  5,  7 :30  p.m. 

Judging  of  orchid  plants  and  flowers  by  judges  of 
the  American  Orchid  Society. 

These  judging  sessions  are  of  interest  to  people 
who  g^ow  orchids  as  well  as  those  who  show  them. 
The  specimen  presented  for  judging  make  a  show  in 
themselves,  and  the  judges'  comments  and  point  scor- 
ing add  to  the  fascination. 

LILIES  OF  JAPAN— Saturday  afternoon,  July  1  at 
2  p.m.,  3  p.m.  and  4  p.m. 

This  excellent  film  about  lilies  in  Japan  was  first 
shown  at  the  1970  American  Film  Festival  of  the 
American  Horticultural  Society  where  it  captured  the 
the  Award  of  Excellence  at  the  film  festival.  It  was 
produced  by  the  Ofuna  Botanical  Garden  in  Japan  and 
is  the  property  of  Professor  Harold  F.  Wilkins  of  the 
University  of  Minnesota. 

It  is  an  extremely  fine  tribute  to  the  lilies  in  Japan 
and  their  interactions  with  the  Japanese  people  in 
religion,  literature,  commerce,  art  and  culture. 

There  will  be  three  showings,  all  shown  as  an  added 
treat  for  visitors  to  the  9th  Annual  Lily  Show  of  the 
Mid-Atlantic  Regional  Lily  Group  which  will  be  held 
in  the  PHS  headquarters  on  Saturday  and  Sunday, 
July  1  and  2. 

Garden  Visits 

GARDENS  ON  THE  MAIN  LINE— Wednesday 
evening,  June  28,  4-8  p.m. 

Four  fine  private  gardens  will  be  open  for  visiting 
on  this  long  summer  evening.  Those  members  wish- 
ing the  names,  addresses  and  traveling  directions  are 
asked  to  call  the  Society  office,  WA  2-4801.  Buttons 
for  admission  will  be  issued  and  detailed  maps  will  be 
sent.  Guest  fee  $3.00  payable  at  the  garden  gate. 
Limit,  3  guests  per  member. 


1972  SHOWS 

26th  ANNUAL   ROSE  SHOW   OF   THE  PHILA- 
DELPHIA ROSE  SOCIETY 

Saturday  and  Sunday,  June  3  and  4 
.\t :  Pennsylvania  Horticultural  Society 
Hours;  Saturday,  2  p.m.  to  6  p.m. 
Sunday,  Noon  to  5  p.m. 
9th    ANNUAL    LILY     SHOW     OF    THE     MID- 
ATLANTIC  REGIONAL  LILY  GROUP 
Saturday  and  Sunday,  July  1  and  2 
At :  Pennsylvania  Horticultural  Society 
Hours:  Saturday  2:00  p.m.  to  5  p.m. 
Sunday,  Noon  to  5  p.m. 
4th  ANNUAL  PHILADELPHIA  DAYLILY 
SHOW 
CANCELED 
The  show  is  canceled  because  it  was  scheduled  too 
soon  after   the   National   Daylily   meeting  in    Indian- 
apolis. 


Materials  for  Special  Horticultural  Classes 

Clip  and  mail  to : 

PHS,  325  Walnut  St.,  Phila.,  Pa.  19106 

□  Miniature  Daffodil  bulbs  and  pan  $3.50 
supplied  in  September 

□  Primulas,  supplied  in  September  $2.50 


Name    - - 

Address Zip 

Club -.... 


Amount  enclosed 


RESERVATION 

Clip  and  mail  to : 

PHS,  325  Walnut  Street 

Philadelphia,  Pa.  19106 

Gardens  on  the  Main  Line  June  28 

Name 


□ 


Address 
Zip  „. 


_.  Telephone 


1973  PHILADELPHIA  FLOWER 
AND  GARDEN  SHOW 

MARCH   11   to  18 

HORTICULTURAL  CLASSES 

The  horticultural  classes  have  been  planned  so 
there  is  a  class  for  all  types  of  container  grown  plants 
on  each  day  the  horticultural  entries  are  staged.  En- 
tries will  be  made  on  Saturday,  Tuesday  and  Friday. 
A  brief  outline  of  the  classes  is  given  below  so  ex- 
hibitors can  start  planning  now.  The  schedule  with 
complete  information  will  be  ready  in  the  fall. 

BULBS:  NARCISSUS:  Trumpet  -  Joseph  MacLeod; 
Large  cup  -  Flower  Record ;  Cyclamineus  -  Peeping 
Tom,  (8"  bulb  pan) ;  HYACINTH  -  Pmk  Pearl,  (8" 
bulb  pan) ;  TULIP  -  DeWet,  (8"  bulb  pan) ;  MUS- 
CARI-BOTRYOIDES  -  Album  White,  (6"  bulb 
pan) ;  AMARYLLIS. 

HANGING  CONTAINERS:  Flowering  Plant(s)  and 
Foliage  Plant  (s)  -  containers  6"  or  8"  and  under  and/ 
or  6"  or  8"  and  over. 

MINIATURES:  GERANIUM,  NARCISSUS  (bulbs 
and  1.3 n  provided). 

COLLECTIONS*:  From  one  BOTANICAL  FAM- 
ILY ;  Plants  suitable  for  growing  in  a  shady  window 
sill;  in  a  sunny  window  sill;  GREENHOUSES:  A 
Home  Greenhouse;  Orchias. 

MINIATURE  GARDENS+ :  Rock  Plant ;  Succulents. 

NOVICE  CLASSES :  Flowering  plant ;  Foliage  plant, 

(Pot  8"  and  under). 

EXHIBITS  REQUIRING  SPECIAL  STAGING: 
APARTMENT  BALCONY*-[-;  TERRARIUM-h,  (a) 

12"  square  space  allowed,  (b)  Over  12"  square  space 
allowed.  Plant(s)-t-  for  terrace  decoration  in  single 
container,  (a)  Sunny  Terrace,  (b)  Shady  Terrace; 
Strawberry  Jar+  -  (a)  Container  10"  and  under,  (b) 
Container  over   10". 


EXHIBITS  REQUIRING  SPECIAL  TRAINING: 
STANDARD  -  (a)  Flowering,  (b)  Foliage;  Plant 
material  trained  on  three  dimensional  form;  VINE 
OR  CLIMBER  trained  on  a  form;  ESPALIER  -  (a) 

Foliage,  (b)   Flowering  or  fruiting. 

FLOWERING  PLANT(S)  in  bloom :  GESNERIAD ; 
HERBACEOUS  PERENNIAL;  PRIMULAS  (seed- 
lings provided)  ;  Three  plants,  different  varieties,  sep- 
arate containers;  ORCHID. 

SPECIMEN  PLANTS:  FOLIAGE  PLANT(S), 
FOLIAGE  WOODY  PLANT(S),  FLOWERING 
OR  FRUITING  PLANT(S),  FLOWERING  OR 
FRUITING  WOODY  PLANT(S)  -  (a)  Container 
8"  and  under,  (b)  Over  8";  ALPINE  PLANT  from 
seed  or  cutting;  ROCK  GARDEN  PLANT  in  pos- 
session of  grower  for  six  months;  BEGONIA  -  (a) 
Container  8"  and  under  (b)  Over  8";  SUCCULENT; 
HERB,  CULINARY  and/or  OTHER  THAN  CUL- 
INARY -  (a)  Trained,  (b)  Informal;  PLANT  forced 
under  FLUORESCENT  LIGHT  -  (a)  Flowering, 
(b)  Foliage;  PLANTS  in  separate  containers  grown 
as  a  pair ;  PLANT  grown  in  the  house  in  containers 
8"  and  under  and/or  over  8"  -  (a)  Flowering,  (b) 
Foliage. 

*   May  be  grown  and  shown  by  a  club  or  up  to  three 
exhibitors. 

-I-  Plants   need   not   have    been   grown    by    exhibitor, 
but  must  be  planted  by  exhibitor  by  December  1st. 


PHS  REPRESENTED  AT  LIBRARY  CONFERENCE 

Library  Committee  Chairman  Barbara  H.  Emerson, 
PHS  Librarian  Julie  Morris  and  Cataloguer  Frances 
Sinclair  attended  the  fourth  annual  Council  on  Botani- 
cal and  Horticultural  Libraries.  The  three  day  meet- 
ing, held  in  Washington,  D.C.  was  hosted  by  the 
Smithsonian  Libraries. 

The  Council  was  organized  four  years  ago  as  a 
meeting  ground  for  institutions  concerned  with  the 
development  and  maintenance  of  libraries  concentra- 
ting on  botanical  and  horticultural  literature.  Council 
members  toured  the  Botanical  Library  of  the  Smith- 

(Confinved  on  pag*  4) 
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NEW  PHS  MAGAZINE  NAMED 
"THE  GREEN  SCENE" 

THE  GREEN  SCENE:  Horticulture  in  the  Dela- 
ware Valley  was  selected  as  the  name  for  the  new 
PHS  magazine  to  be  published  in  September.  It  was 
selected  from  among  145  names  submitted  to  the  name- 
the-magazine  contest.  Mary  Cornwell  submitted  the 
prize-winning  name. 

The  publications  committee  sent  Ms.  Cornwell,  a 
PHS  member  who  lives  in  West  Chester,  a  wire 
notifying  her  that  she  had  won  a  life  membership  in 
the  Society.  Ms.  Cornwell  considered  the  prize  "stun- 
ning" and  said  it  was  "not  only  a  financial  boon  but 
also  an  honor." 

THE  GREEN  SCENE  is  a  magazine  specifically 
designed  for  PHS  members.  The  staff  would  like  to 
know  what  kind  of  information  you  need  and  what 
kind  of  articles  you'd  like  to  read  in  the  magazine.  We 
hope  it  will  be  unlike  any  magazine  in  the  field.  So,  if 
you  don't  find  what  you  want  in  the  publications  you 
are  currently  reading,  let  us  know.  We'll  do  our  best 
to  cover  your  interests. 


WHAT  WOULD  YOU  LIKE? 

The  activities  committee  will  meet  in  June  to  plan 
the  1972-1973  program.  As  a  member,  what  would 
you  like  included  on  the  activities  roster  for  next  sea- 
son? Please  let  us  know.  Call  WA  2-4801  and  ask  to 
speak  to  anyone  on  the  staff.  They  are  all  involved 
in  the  programs  for  members. 


PHS  REPRESENTED  AT  LIBRARY  CONFERENCE 

Continued  from  p.  3) 

sonian  Institution,  the  Library  of  Congress,  Dumbar- 
ton Oaks  and  the  National  Agricultural  Library.  In 
addition  to  a  series  of  well  planned  talks  the  meeting 
of  the  Council  provided  the  opportunity  for  informal 
discussion  on  programs  of  mutual  benefit  to  its  mem- 
bers. 

Ms.  Morris  served  on  the  nominating  committee  to 
appoint  a  new  member  to  the  Council's  Secretariat. 


THE  GREEN  SCENE  TO 
CARRY  CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENTS 

Do  you  want  someone  who  cares  to  give  a  home 
to  your  unwanted  Acer  pcdmatum  dissectum?  Are  you 
looking  for  a  good  source  of  perennials?  Want  to  sell 
a  property  with  a  beloved  garden  or  greenhouse? 
Looking  for  a  part-time  gardener?  Or  are  you  a  horti- 
culturist looking  for  a  job?  THE  GREEN  SCENE 
will  have  a  classified  advertising  section  for  horticul- 
tural products  and  services  starting  with  the  first  issue 
in  September. 

Ads  should  be  submitted  with  copy  no  later  than 
July  1.  Minimum  rate  $5.50.  Up  to  35  words,  $5.50; 
every  word  thereafter  20  cents  each.  Less  10%  dis- 
count for  two  or  more  consecutive  issues,  using  same 
copy. 

All  advertisements  should  be  paid  for  in  advance ; 
check  or  money  order  should  accompany  ad. 


Send  to : 


Classified  Advertising, 
THE  GREEN  SCENE 
at  PHS,  325  Walnut  Street 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  19106. 


PHS  SUMMER  GARDEN  NEEDS  TENDING 

Our  beautiful  18th  Century  Garden  facing  Walnut 
Street  is  a  joy  to  people  in  the  area,  to  tourists  and 
to  members  who  visit  Society  headquarters.  We've 
finished  the  planting  and  need  volunteers  to  help  with 
the  upkeep.  Chores  are  done  on  Wednesdays  between 
10:00  in  the  morning  and  4:00  in  the  afternoon.  Work 
includes  weeding,  deadheading  and  weaving  the  haw- 
thorn hedge,  among  other  things. 

It's  a  nice  way  to  spend  a  day,  working  and  chatting 
with  the  passers-by  and  your  co-workers.  Iced-tea 
breaks  and  an  afterwork  shower  are  available. 

If  you  can  join  the  PHS  GARDEN  CLUB  give  our 
assistant  horticulturist,  Edward  L.  Lindemann,  a  call 
(WA  2-4801).    We'd  love  to  have  you. 
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SNOW  PEAS  RACE  WON 
BY  BARBARA  AND  HANK  HAINES 

Responding  to  the  PHS  NEWS  challenge  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1972,  Barbara  and  Hank  Haines  of  Abington 
were  the  first  members  to  report  dining  on  home 
grown  peas  in  May.  Society  Director,  Ernesta  D. 
Ballard,  announced  that  the  Haines'  would  receive  a 
special  award  certificate  for  their  gardening  feat. 

Here's  their  account  of  the  race  to  be  the  "member 
who  has  the  first  serving  of  sugar  peas  in  1972 :" 

"On  February  9th  we  accepted  the  challenge  to 
grow  the  first  edible  serving  of  Snow  Peas.  We 
started  twelve  Jiffy  Peat  Pellets  of  Alaska  Peas  on 
the  top  of  the  fluorescent  lights  to  warm  the  soil  to 
promote  germination.  By  February  13,  four  days 
later,  the  peas  had  germinated  and  we  thought  our 
front  runners  were  on  the  way.  We  moved  them  to  a 
cool  greenhouse. 

"On  February  27 ,  we  removed  them  from  the  green- 
house to  a  bed  that  had  been  heavily  mulched  with 
grass  clippings  since  February  9th.  The  pellets  were 
planted  in  slits  in  the  center  of  the  plastic  strip.  On 
the  same  day  we  planted,  between  the  strips  of  plas- 
tic, two  rows  of  Alaska  and  one  row  of  Dwarf  Gray 
Early.  These  plants,  with  which  we  had  taken  a 
minimum  of  trouble,  came  up  a  day  ahead  of  St. 
Patrick's  Day ;  in  other  words  they  beat  out  the  pellets 
that  had  been  so  carefully  planted  on  February  9. 

"The   problem   seemed   to   be   that   the   pellet    crop 
peas    in    the   center   of   the    plastic    didn't   like    being 
cooked  one  day  and  frozen  the  next  and  that's  prob- 
(Continued  in  Column   2) 
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ably  why  they  lagged  behind  the  peas  we  had  planted 
later. 

■'With  warm  weather  the  plastic  was  entirely  re- 
moved. The  first  peas  were  seen  May  14,  just  95  days 
from  planting.  Although  we  do  not  have  a  bumper 
crop  we  have  moved  up  about  10  days  earlier  from 
picking  in  previous  years.  As  firmly  established  gour- 
mets of  this  delicacy,  we  are  happy  with  the  quality 
of  our  first  picking  and  have  plans  for  further  experi- 
ments with  early  plantings  next  year." 


Barbara  Haines  shows  Snow  Peas  ready  for  early  May 
harvest. 


LATE  VEGETABLES 

If  it  bothers  you  to  have  an  unproductive  garden 
after  the  first  crop  is  in,  it's  not  too  late  for  another 
planting. 

If  your  first  crop  was  leaf,  it's  a  good  idea  to  follow 
with  root  crops  or  vice  versa  and  to  follow  leguminous 
plants  (peas  or  beans),  which  are  nitrogen-fixing,  with 
non-legumes. 

One  plant  that  makes  a  good  second  crop  is  Chinese 
cabbage,  which  can  be  eaten  like  lettuce  or  cabbage. 
It  shouldn't  be  planted  before  mid-July,  otherwise,  it 
won't  do  well. 

Kohlrabi  does  well  also  if  planted  late.  It's  a  white 
turnip-shaped  vegetable  that  grows  just  above  the 
ground  and  tastes  like  a  very  mild  cabbage.  It  can 
be  sliced  raw  in  salads  or  used  in  soups  and  stews. 
Spinach  and  corn  salad  can  be  planted  for  wintering 
over. 

Getting  the  Soil  Ready  for  the  Second  Planting: 

The  soil  will  have  to  be  dug  up  again  and  turned 
w  ith  a  spade  or  fork.  Work  in  two  or  three  pounds  of 
a  good  vegetable  fertilizer  and  a  little  compost  every 
100  square  feet.     Rake  smooth  before  planting. 

If  the  season  is  dry,  it  will  help  to  soak  the  larger 
seeds  overnight  before  planting  or  to  pour  water  in 
the  furrows  before  covering  the  seed.  To  speed  up 
germination  cover  the  rows  with  boards,  newspapers 
or  old  burlap  bags  until  the  seedlings  show  above 
ground.  Water  and  cultivate  as  necessary  to  keep 
down  weeds. 

Finally,  as  the  vegetables  are  picked,  any  remaining 
or  old  crops  should  be  pulled  out.  The  soil  should 
again  be  loosened  and  sown  with  winter  rye.  This 
will  put  humus  back  into  the  soil  when  it  is  spaded 
next  spring.  Sow  the  winter  rye  at  the  rate  of  one- 
half  pound  per  100  square  feet. 


PHS   News   is   published   monthly    by    the    Pennsylvania    Horti- 
cultural  Society,   325   Walnut    Street,   Philadelphia,    Pa.    19106. 

Subscription  —  $5.00  per  year  -  Single  copies  50^ 

Second  class  postage  paid  at   Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Send  form  3579  to  PHS  News,  325  Walnut  St.,  Phila.,  Pa.  19106 


NEW  IN  THE  LIBRARY 

Atkinson,  Robert  E.  Dwarf  Fruit  Trees  Indoors  and  Out- 
doors.  Van  Nostrand  Reinhold,  New  York,  1972.   1 12p. 

Baker,  Jerry.  Plants  are  Like  People.  Nash,  Los  Angeles, 
1971.  363p. 

Bohm,  Cestmir.  Rock  Garden  Flowers.  Hamlyn,  London, 
1970.   243p. 

Brooklyn  Botanic  Garden.  Handbook  on  Fruit  Trees  and 
Shrubs.    Brooklyn  Botanic  Garden,  1971.   84p. 

Cooper,  Elizabeth  K.  A  Tree  is  Something  Wonderjul. 
Golden  Gate  Junior  Books,  San  Carlos,  Calif.,  1972. 
(Children's  book) 

Crockett,  James  U.  Perennials.  Time-Life  Books,  New 
York,  1972.    160p. 

Friedrich,  Otto.  The  Rose  Garden.  Lippincott,  Philadel- 
phia, 1972.  78p. 

Hyams,  Edward.  Ornamental  Shrubs  for  Temperate  Zone 
Gardens.    A.  S.  Barnes,  South  Brunswick,  1965.    78p. 

Kramer,  Jack.  Gardening  and  Home  Landscaping .  Har- 
per &  Row,  New  York,  1971.   336p. 

McDowall,  Pamela.  Pressed  Flower  Collages  and  Other 
Ideas.   Scribner,  New  York,  1971.    112p. 

Sibley,  Celestine.  The  Sweet  Apple  Gardening  Book. 
Doubleday,  New  York,  1972.  214p. 

Van  Ness,  Martha.  Cacti  and  Succulents  Indoors  and  Out- 
doors. Van  Nostrand  Reinhold,  New  York,  1971.   112p. 

Weniger,  Del.  Cacti  of  the  Southwest.  Univ.  of  Texas 
Pr.,  Austin,  n.d.  249p.   Reference. 

Wilson,  Lois.  Chatelaine's  Gardening  Book.  Maclean- 
Hunter,  Canada,  1970.  369p. 


Pressed  Plant  and  Dried  Material  Designs 
For  Harvest  and  Spring  Shows 

Summer  is  the  time  to  collect  plants  for  pressed 
plant  and  dried  material  designs.  Why  not  plan 
your  collecting  toward  entries  in  the  Harvest  Show 
(Sept.  29  -  Oct.  1st)  and  the  Spring  Show  (March  11- 
18). 

PRESSED  PLANT  MATERIAL  CLASSES: 
HARVEST  SHOW— Needle  Point  (picture  no  larger 
than  20"x20"),  Bell  Pull  (on  background  5"x40") ; 
SPRING  SHOW  -  (finished  pictures  no  larger  than 
20"x20" — Oriental  Landscape  (painted  background 
permitted),  Needlework,  Contemporary  Design  of 
Foliage  Only. 

DRIED  MATERIAL  CLASSES  FOR  HARVEST 
SHOW  -  (background  no  larger  than  20"x20")  -  Na- 
ture's Sculpture  (realistic  design),  Abstractions  from 
Nature. 

Send  for  or  call  PHS  for  Harvest  Show  Schedule 
and  further  information  (WA  2-4801). 


Activities:  July-August 

Open  without  charge  to  all. 

Films 

LILIES  OF  JAPAN— Saturday  afternoon,  July  1  at 
2  p.m.,  3  p.m.  and  4  p.m. ;  Sunday  afternoon,  July  2  at 
2  p.m.  and  4  p.m. 

This  excellent  film  about  lilies  in  Japan  was  first 
shown  at  the  1970  American  Film  Festival  of  the 
American  Horticultural  Society  where  it  captured  the 
Award  of  Excellence.  It  was  produced  by  the  Ofuna 
Botanical  Garden  in  Japan  and  is  the  property  of  Pro- 
fessor Harold  F.  Wilkins  of  the  University  of  Minne- 
sota. 

It  is  a  superb  tribute  to  the  lilies  of  Japan  and  the 
role  they  play  in  the  religion,  literature,  commerce, 
art  and  culture  of  the  Japanese  people. 

The  film  will  be  shown  five  times  as  an  added  treat 
to  the  visitors  to  the  9th  Annual  Lily  Show  of  the  Mid- 
Atlantic  Regional  Lily  Group,  which  will  be  held  at 
PHS  headquarters  on  Saturday  and  Sunday,  July  1 
and  2. 

Judging 

ORCHID  JUDGING— Wednesday   evening,   July   5. 

Judging  of  orchid  plants  and  flowers  by  judges  of 
the  American  Orchid  Society. 

These  judging  sessions  are  of  interest  to  people 
who  grow  orchids  as  well  as  those  who  show  them. 
The  specimens  presented  for  judging  make  a  show  in 
themselves,  and  the  judges'  comments  and  point  scor- 
ing add  to  the  fascination. 

1972  Show 

9th    ANNUAL    LILY     SHOW     OF    THE     MID- 
ATLANTIC  REGIONAL  LILY  GROUP 

Saturday  and  Sunday,  July  1  and  2 

At :  Pennsylvania  Horticultural  Society 

Hours :  Saturday,  2  p.m.  to  5  p.m. 
Sunday,  Noon  to  5  p.m. 

Exhibit 

A  colonial  garden  exhibit  featuring  models  of  18th 
century  gardens,  gardening  tools  and  implements,  and 
some  John  Bartram  memorabilia  will  be  open  to  the 
public  at  PHS  until  early  September. 

Gardening 

Join  volunteers  in  tending  our  beautiful  18th  cen- 
tury garden  at  Society  headquarters.  Chores  are  done 
on  Wednesdays  between  10  a.m.  and  4  p.m.  Come 
or  give  our  horticulturist  Ed  Lindemann  a  call 
(WA  2-4801). 
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CONGRESS  URGES  ''GROW  VEGETABLES" 

A  recent  United  Press  International  story  with  a 
Washington  dateline  reports: 

"Congress  said  today  the  way  to  combat  the  high 
price  of  food  is  to  grow  your  own  vegetables. 

"Concurring  in  a  previous  Senate  action,  the  House 
resolved  'that  each  American  family  is  urged,  where 
practical,  to  plant  a  vegetable  garden  for  the  purpose 
of  fighting  inflation,  saving  money,  getting  exercise, 
and  having  the  fun  and  pleasure  of  family  vegetable 
growing.' " 


DELAWARE  VALLEY  COUNCIL 
ELECTS  OFFICERS 

Paul  McFarland  was  elected  president  and  Anita 
S.  Kistler  vice  president  at  the  1972  spring  meeting 
of  the  Delaware  \^alley  Horticultural  Council.  Bar- 
bara H.  Emerson  and  Joseph  W.  Oppe  will  continue 
as  secretary  and  treasurer,  respectively. 

The  meeting,  attended  by  approximately  75  persons, 
was  held  at  Bowman's  Hill  State  Wildflower  Preserve 
in  Washington  Crossing  State  Park.  Discussed  were 
the  possibility  of  increasing  the  number  of  locations 
for  Junior  High  age  workshops,  plans  for  a  horti- 
cultural information  telephone  service,  and  a  call  for 
member  organization  program  information  to  reach 
Ernesta  D.  Ballard  at  PHS  by  early  summer. 

The  history  and  purpose  of  the  Preserve  were  de- 
scribed by  Mrs.  Robert  Taylor,  chairman  of  the  execu- 
tive committee.  Oliver  Stark,  Preserve  botanist,  ex- 
plained their  educational  program  and  asked  for 
research  cooperation  by  interested  Council  members, 
especially  important  as  plant  habitats  shrink.  People 
then  divided  into  small  groups  for  guided  tours  of 
Preserve  trails.  They  reassembled  at  the  headquarters 
building  for  a  picnic  supper  under  the  trees. 


TO  VACATIONING  AIR  TRAVELERS 

If  you  are  planning  to  bring  good  photos  back  from 
your  vacation  for  your  next  plant  society  meeting, 
heed  Eastman  Kodak's  warning  to  air  travelers.  They 
report  that  the  x-ray  devices  used  by  airlines  to  probe 
passengers'  luggage  for  guns  and  bombs  can  ruin  film 
that  has  not  yet  been  developed.  Carry  the  film  as 
hand  luggage  and  tell  airline  personnel  not  to  x-ray. 


GREENHOUSE  CROPS  AFFECTED 
BY  AIR  POLLUTION 

Floriculture  and  nursery  agent  James  K.  Rathmell, 
Jr.  of  the  Cooperative  Extension  Service  reports  that 
the  economic  eiTect  of  air  pollution  on  floriculture  crops 
was  studied  in  177  Southeastern  Pennsylvania  green- 
houses between  November  1970  through  September 
1971.  Crop  losses  were  estimated  at  $17,564.  AfTected 
were :  begonias,  chrysanthemums,  geraniums,  orchids, 
petunias,  snapdragons,  roses,  cyclamen,  hyacinth  and 
browallia.  Pollutants  responsible  were  2-4D,  sulfur 
dioxide,  ethylene,  oxidants,  particulate  matter  and 
herbicides.  Losses  were  cut  by  changing  cropping, 
growing  pollution-resistant  varieties  and  through 
township  rulings  on  open  burning  of  waste  materials. 


EFFECTS  OF  OZONE  ON  TO/WATOES 

Tests  on  1200  varieties  and  species  of  tomatoes 
all  over  the  world  yielded  only  five  ozone-resistant 
species.  Ozone  comes  primarily  from  the  action  of 
sunlight  on  incompletely  burned  automobile  emissions. 
Large  concentrations  of  ozone  on  tomatoes  cause 
leaves  to  develop  water-soaked  patches  of  varying 
sizes  that  turn  brown  about  48  hours  after  exposure. 

The  resistant  varieties  were  cultivated  tomatoes : 
'Heinz  1439,'  'New  Yorker,'  and  'Tatiner,'  from  the 
USA;  'Pierette'  from  France,  and  Charkowskij'  from 
Poland. 

The  tests  were  reported  by  Carl  Clayberg  of  the 
Department  of  Genetics,  the  Connecticut  Agricultural 
Station  in  New  Haven  in  the  spring  issue  of  their 
publication,  FRONTIERS  OF  PLANT  SCIENCE. 

The  initial  tests  were  concluded  in  1970.  Clayberg 
hypothesized  that  some  of  the  current  commercial 
varieties  "might  be  our  best  sources  of  ozone  resistance 
for  further  improvement  of  this  trait."  Subsequent 
tests,  in  which  Clayberg  sought  302  different  varieties 
from  seedsmen  in  the  U.S.  and  Canada,  showed  20 
varieties  to  be  "somewhat  resistant,"  but  none  more 
resistant  than  the  five  varieties  listed  above. 


STAFF: 


NEW  ARRIVALS  AND  PROMOTION 

Noreen  McCoy  joins  the  staff  on  July  1  as  coordina- 
tor of  PHS  activities.  She  is  responsible  for  setting 
up  clinics,  members'  evenings,  garden  tours,  trips,  the 
preview  dinner  and  all  other  major  Society  activities. 

Ms.  McCoy  worked  for  Burpee  Seed  Co.  as  a  horti- 
culturist and  customer  correspondent  for  the  last  two 
years.  Between  1939  and  1969,  Ms.  McCoy  developed 
her  horticultural  skills  in  a  broad  spectrum  of  activ- 
ities that  ranged  over  Australia,  England  and  the 
United  States.  In  England,  during  World  War  II, 
she  supervised  timber  acquisitions  from  public  and 
private  land.  She  has  owned  and  operated  a  small 
commercial  greenhouse  and  has  been  a  landscape  ad- 
visor for  city  and  suburban  gardens.  An  enthusiastic 
gardener,  she  helped  to  develop  the  Outdoor  Gardeners 
of  Montgomery  County  and  has  lectured  and  run  work- 
shops for  many  garden  clubs.  She  taugh,  orticulture 
at  the  Springfield  Adult  School  in  Montgomery 
County. 

Ms.  McCoy  studied  for  a  year  at  the  Arboretum  of 
the  Barnes  Foundation  and  for  a  yea,  at  the  Ambler 
School  of  Horticulture. 

Pat  Cain  has  been  promoted  to  administrative  assist- 
ant. She  will  be  responsible  for  office  management, 
bookkeeping,  and  other  administrative  tasks.  Ms. 
Cain  joined  the  Society  in  1969  as  secretary  to  the 
flower  show  manager  and  in  September,  1971  became 
secretary  to  the  director. 
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NATIONAL  JUNIOR  HORTICULTURAL 
ASSOCIATION  PROJECTS  FOR  1972 

Young  people  (14  to  21  years)  with  an  interest  in 
horticulture  may  want  to  learn  more  about  eight  con- 
tests sponsored  by  the  National  Junior  Horticultural 
Association,  an  organization  whose  adult  leadership 
is  made  up  of  people  connected  with  teaching  horti- 
culture and  plant  science  in  land  grant  colleges  and 
universities.  The  contests,  which  are  judged  or  re- 
ported at  the  Association's  annual  convention  in 
December,  include : 

1.  Production  and  Marketing — Individuals  or  groups 
(clubs,  4-H,  scout  troops,  for  example)  compete  in 
growing  and  marketing  vegetables,  fruits,  nuts,  flowers 
and  ornamentals. 

2.  Demonstration — Individuals  or  teams  of  two  are 
given  15  minutes  to  present  a  demonstration  in  one  of 
five  divisions:  Production  of  a  horticultural  crop; 
Marketing  of  a  horticultural  crop;  Use  of  vegetables 
or  fruits,  including  preparation  for  table  use,  canning, 
freezing  or  dehydration ;  Artistic  Arrangement  of  flowers 
and/or  fruits  ;  Landscaping,  which  includes  the  planning, 
establishing  and  maintaining  of  ornamentals  and  turf. 

3.  Experimental — A  contest  for  individuals  or 
groups  done  under  the  supervision  of  an  instructor  or 
leader  and  using  cultural  field  trials  to  study,  for  ex- 
ample, row  spacing,  variety  trials  or  mulches,  or  doing 
laboratory  or  greenhouse  experiments  in  hydroponics, 
propagation  and  growth  regulators,  among  other 
things. 

4.  Environmental  Beautification — A  contest  for  in- 
dividuals or  groups  tiiat  includes  project  categories  in 
planting  trees,  controlling  erosion,  improving  road- 
sides and  general  use  of  ornamentals  for  beautification 
and  better  living. 

Other  contest  projects  deal  with  specific  horti- 
cultural crops,  achievement  and  leadership  recognition, 
public  speaking,  and  careers  in  horticulture.  Addi- 
tional information  may  be  obtained  by  writing  directly 
to  NJHA,  901  N.  Washington  St..  Alexandria,  Va. 
22314. 


STAFF  MEMBERS  ON  TV  10 

Four  members  of  the  PHS  staflf  may  be  seen  on 
Bill  Bennett's  WCAU-TV  Show  on  Sunday,  August 
6  at  6:30  a.m.  The  station  will  re-air  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Horticultural  Society  Special  originally  taped 
and  shown  last  fall.  The  thirty  minute  program  in- 
cludes director  Ernesta  D.  Ballard  presenting  an  over- 
all picture  of  PHS,  Julie  Morris  telling  about  our  12.000 
volume  horticultural  library,  Steve  Cooper,  former 
PHS  horticulturist,  explaining  some  of  the  society's 
educational  work  in  the  public  schools  and  Jim  McCar- 
vill  pointing  out  some  of  the  features  of  the  annual 
Philadelphia  Flower  and  Garden  Show. 


PHS  REDESIGNS  BISHOP  WHITE  GARDEN 

The  National  Park  Service's  Bishop  White  Garden, 
located  at  Third  and  Walnut  Streets,  was  recently 
redesigned  and  renovated  by  the  horticultural  staflf  at 
PHS.  In  addition  to  the  much  needed  general  main- 
tenance some  major  changes  were  made.  The  large 
boxwood  hedge  that  bordered  Walnut  Street  has  been 
removed.  The  boxwood  sufifered  from  the  pollution 
of  passing  buses.  Salvageable  plants  were  used  as 
replacements  throughout  the  garden.  The  most 
significant  change  was  the  introduction  of  large  white 
flowerbeds  which  will  provide  a  contrast  to  the  lush 
dark  green  foliage  of  existing  boxwood,  hollies,  and 
ivy.  Approximately  1,700  white  begonias  and  500 
white  impatiens  were  planted  for  the  summer  season. 

The  herb  garden  on  the  lower  level  was  renovated 
completely  and  is  now  framed  with  a  border  of  San- 
tolina.  We  hope  that  this  section  of  the  garden  will 
prove  to  be  not  only  enjoyable,  but  also  educational 
for  those  who  pause  to  study  it. 

PHS  has  employed  Mae  Bernstein,  a  Parkway  Pro- 
gram student,  as  summer  caretaker  of  the  Bishop 
White  Garden.  Along  with  the  PHS  staflf,  Ms.  Bern- 
stein will  help  to  build  a  reputation  for  this  garden 
equal  to  that  of  the  famous  18th  Century  Garden. 
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AUGUST      IN      THE      GARDEN 


Around  the  first  of  August,  the  tempo  of  the  garden 
changes.  Shrubs  that  were  growing  by  leaps  and 
bounds  in  June  and  July  settle  down.  A  few  weeds 
continue  on  the  rampage,  but  most  develop  more 
slowly,  and  there  are  fewer  new  seedlings  to  replace 
them  when  they  are  pulled.  The  lawn,  which  used  to 
g^in  two  inches  or  more  in  a  week,  now  grows  only 
about  an  inch.  The  nights  are  longer  and  cooler,  and 
the  gardener  can  begin  to  anticipate  the  end  of  the 
growing  season. 

Drought  can  be  a  problem  in  August,  bringing  in  its 
wake  the  endless  business  of  dragging  hoses  and 
sprinklers  from  one  bed  to  another.  Insects  are  still 
very  much  in  evidence.  And  if  the  air  is  humid  and 
the  temperatures  high,  they  can  get  out  of  hand.  A 
week  or  two  of  muggy  weather  can  also  bring  out 
molds,  mildews  and  other  diseases. 

So,  while  it  is  a  temptation  to  lower  your  guard  and 
spend  the  long  August  afternoons  sitting  in  the  shade, 
there  is  work  to  be  done  if  you  want  to  carry  your 
garden  into  the  fall  in  good  condition.  Here  are  a  few 
suggestions : 

Weeding  Pull  the  big  ones  out  by  the  roots,  prefer- 
ably after  a  shower  when  the  soil  is  soft.  Then  hoe 
the  open  spaces  between  the  rows  and  around  large 
shrubs  to  cut  off  the  seedlings  at  ground  level.  A 
Dutch  scuffle  hoe,  with  a  horizontal  blade  pushed  back 
and  forth  a  quarter  of  an  inch  below  the  surface  is  easy 
to  use  and  is  effective  against  weeds.  It  also  leaves  a 
thin  layer  of  pulverized  soil  to  serve  as  a  mulch.  The 
trick  is  to  sharpen  the  blade  frequently  with  a  whet- 
stone or  file. 

Use  2,  4-D  with  great  caution  and  never  in  a  flower 
bed.  It  is  effective  for  controlling  broad  leaved  lawn 
weeds.  It  is  best  used  in  spray  form  on  windless  days. 
Spot  test  the  offending  weeds.  Never  use  spray  equip- 
ment used  for  2,  4-D  for  anything  else. 

Mulching  Many  successful  gardeners  mulch  their 
vegetable  gardens  and  cutting  beds  heavily  with  leaves, 
lawn  clippings  and  other  organic  matter  to  discourage 
weeds  and  conserve  moisture.  Also  recommended  is 
black  plastic,  covered  with  a  thin  layer  of  soil,  chips, 
or  available  mulch  material  to  improve  the  appearance 
of  the  beds. 


Pruning  You  can  still  prune  in  August,  although  it 
is  safer  to  confine  this  activity  to  the  first  two  or  three 
weeks.  If  you  cut  back  shrubs  after  the  third  or  fourth 
week,  there  may  not  be  time  for  the  new  growth  to 
harden  before  the  first  frost.  If  you  haven't  gotten 
around  to  pruning  your  rhododendrons  and  azaleas  by 
August  1,  it  may  be  better  to  skip  a  year.  Many  of 
these,  and  other  spring  blooming  shrubs,  set  their  flow- 
er buds  in  Augiast,  and  if  you  prune  them  off,  there 
will  be  no  bloom  next  year.  Those  who  are  growing 
espaliers  or  cordons  will  find  in  the  summer  (1972) 
issue  of  the  AMERICAN  HORTICULTURIST 
(American  Horticultural  Society)  an  interesting  article 
by  Timothy  Timken  on  pruning  to  control  growth  and 
encourage  fruiting.  (Call  the  librarian,  WA  2-4801, 
for  a  copy.) 

Fertilizing  There  is  still  a  month  or  more  of  the 
growing  season  left  at  the  end  of  August ;  so  you  can 
continue  your  fertilizing  program  in  garden  and  vege- 
table beds  throughout  the  month,  particularly  those 
oft  watered  container  grown  plants.  Stop  fertilizing 
the  lawn  until  the  onset  of  cool  weather  in  the  fall. 

Insect  Control  Most  chewing  insects  have  disap- 
peared by  August  and  the  few  that  remain  can  be  con- 
trolled by  the  use  of  carbaryl,  applied  strictly  in  ac- 
cordance with  directions.  Other  insects  such  as  aphids, 
white  fly  and  red  spider  breed  rapidly  in  hot  weather. 
The  generations  follow  one  another  so  quickly  that 
you  have  to  apply  malathion  or  methoxychlor  every 
three  or  four  days  to  catch  each  batch  as  they  emerge. 
Rememebr  that  nasturtiums  discourage  aphids. 

Disease  Control  It  is  virtually  impossible  to  cure 
plant  diseases  after  they  appear.  The  gardener's  only 
hope  is  to  prevent  them,  or  at  least  prevent  their 
spreading,  by  frequent  application  of  a  fungicide.  Cap- 
tan,  maneb,  zineb  and  phaltan  are  old  favorites.  Beno- 
myl,  a  new  systemic,  is  miraculously  effective  against 
black  spot  and  mildew  on  roses  and  mildew  on  most 
other  susceptible  plants.  No  matter  which  you  choose, 
read  the  label  and  follow  the  directions. 

Sowing  Biennials  Sow  seeds  of  pansy,  Iceland  poppy 
(Papaver  nudicauls),  forget-me-not,  English  daisy,  wall- 
flower {Chieraruhus  allione)  and  hollyhocks  in  pans  or 
small  flats.  When  they  are  large  enough  to  handle, 
thin  them  out  and  transplant  them  to  large  flats.  Before 
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cold  weather  sets  in,  take  them  out  of  the  flats  and 
plant  them,  along  with  plants  of  foxglove  and  Canter- 
bury bells,  which  should  have  been  started  in  late 
June)  in  the  cold  frame.  Being  biennials,  they  will 
bloom  next  spring  and  early  summer.  They  provide 
bloom  for  the  time  when  the  spring  explosion  is  fin- 
ished and  before  the  annuals  take  over. 


APPLE  SCAB  ATTACKS  ORNAMENTAL 
CRABAPPLES 

County  agents  report  that  they  have  been  beseiged 
with  calls  about  apple  scab.  They  attribute  the  above- 
normal  infestation  to  the  combination  of  a  wet  spring 
plus  highly  susceptible  crabapple  varieties.  Symptoms 
of  the  fungus  disease  are  dull  smoky  areas  on  the 
leaves.  The  spots  become  an  olive  color  and  have  a 
velvety  or  fuzzy  texture.  As  the  lesions  become  older 
they  assume  a  definite  outline,  irregular  or  somewhat 
circular,  and  become  a  deep  olive  green  or  brown  to 
black.  The  leaf  tissue  under  the  spot  is  puckered.  The 
fungus  comes  from  spores  produced  on  infested  leaves 
that  drop  to  the  ground  and  accumulate  around  the 
base  of  the  tree.  Paul  N.  Reber,  Montgomery  county 
agent,  reports  that  the  problem  wasn't  really  noticed 
until  matured  leaves  turned  brown  and  dropped.  Ad- 
ditional infestations  caused  late  new  crabapple  growth 
to  dry  up. 

The  Pennsylvania  State  University  Extension  Serv- 
ice says  that  there's  no  point  in  spraying  now,  it  isn't 
worth  the  trouble.  James  J.  McKeehan,  Delaware 
county  agent,  says  that  raking  the  leaves  will  help  con- 
trol the  disease.  Since  the  disease  is  harbored  in  the 
leaves,  you  will  be  removing  the  source  of  infection  for 
the  following  spring. 

Spraying  is  best  done  in  the  early  spring  as  the  buds 
swell  and  the  first  green  leaves  appear.  A  second  spray 
is  necessary  about  a  week  later.  Captan  or  phaltan 
(folpet)  are  recommended. 

Agent  Reber  notes  that  "secondary  leaf  development 
will  help  to  fill  in  this  summer.  However,  if  successive 
days  of  warm,  wet  weather  occur,  additional  scab  in- 
fection might  be  noted.  Weekly  sprays  (as  soon  as 
the  leaves  form)  are  necessary  for  as  long  as  the  spore 
producing  weather  persists.  It's  unfortunate  that  the 
popular  crabapple  varieties  that  were  sold  years  ago 
and  are  still  being  sold  are  the  most  susceptible,  Hopa 
and  Almey  among  them." 

L.  P.  Nichols,  plant  pathologist  at  Penn  State  has 
prepared  a  list  of  crabapple  varieties  that  are  suscep- 
tible or  resistant  to  scab,  powdery  mildew  and  rust 
organisms.  The  list  is  available  through  your  county 
agent  at  your  cooperative  extension  office,  or  from 
the  PHS  library. 


Activities:  August-September 

Programs 

Open  without  charge  to  all. 
ORCHID  JUDGING — Wednesday  evenings,  August 
2  and  September  6. 

Judging  of  orchid  plants  and  flowers  by  judges  of 
the  American  Orchid  Society. 

These  judging  sessions  are  of  interest  to  people 
who  grow  orchids  as  well  as  those  who  show  them. 
The  specimens  presented  for  judging  make  a  show  in 
themselves,  and  the  judges'  comments  and  point  scor- 
ing add  to  the  fascination. 

Members    Evenings 

Reservations  required.  Members  are  asked  to  bring  only 
one  guest  for  whom  the  charge  wiU  be  $3.00  in  addition  to 
the  cost  of  the  meal. 

Cocktails:  6  pm. ;  Buffet:  6:45  to  7:15;  Program: 
7:30. 
Tuesday,  September  12. 

Charles  E.  Hess,  acting  dean.  College  of  Agriculture 
and  Environmental  Science  and  Director  of  the  New 
Jersey  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  Rutgers  Uni- 
versity, will  speak  on  recent  advances  in  propagation 
techniques. 

Hess  is  the  president-elect  of  the  American  Society 
for  Horticultural  Science,  professional  organization 
for  workers  in  this  field. 

Field  Trips  and  Clinics 

Registration  required.  PHS  members  only. 
FLOWERS  IN  ART  —  Tuesday,  August  15,  10  a.m. 
Mrs.  Donald  McPhail,  a  member  of  the  Volunteer 
Guides  of  the  Philadelphia  Museum  of  Art,  will  con- 
duct this  tour  for  PHS  members.  Museum  entrance 
fee  $1.00.  (No  guests,  please.  The  tour  is  offered  by 
the  Museum  at  other  times  during  the  year.) 

FORCING  BULBS  FOR  HOME  AND  SHOW— 
Tuesday,  September  26,  10 :30  am  and  7  pm. 

Members  of  the  PHS  staff  will  present  a  demonstra- 
tion and  give  detailed  instructions  for  forcing  all 
types  of  hardy  bulbs.  Each  participant  will  plant  a 
pan  of  bulbs  to  take  home  and  force. 

Fee,  (including  price  of  bulbs)  $4.50.  Registration 
is  required.  The  two  clinics  will  cover  the  same  ground. 


PHS  Staff  to  Attend  American  Horticultural 
Society  Meeting  in  Seattle 

Director  Ernesta  D.  Ballard  and  horticultural  librar- 
ian Julie  Morris  will  attend  the  week-long  AHS  meet- 
ing in  Seattle,  September  6-10.  Ms.  Ballard  is  first 
vice-president  of  AHS. 

AHS  is  the  one  national  organization  that  brings 
together  amateur  and  advanced  gardeners  and  serves 
the  interests  of  all  American  horticulture — profes- 
sional, commercial  and  amateur. 

Any  interested  PHS  member  can  attend  the  meet- 
ing. For  further  information  contact  AHS,  901  North 
Washington  Street,  Alexandria,  Va.  22314,  phone 
683-3077. 


HORTICULTURAL  COURSES 
FOR  ADULTS  OFFERED 

You  can  add  to  your  knowledge  of  horticulture  at 
the  following  schools  which  offer  courses,  lectures, 
clinics  and  special  programs  for  adults: 

MORRIS  ARBORETUM 

9414  Meadowbrook  Avenue 

Philadelphia,  Pa.  CH  7-5777 

Each  spring  and  fall  the  Arboretum  offers  nontech- 
nical courses  in  basic  botany  and  practical  horticulture 
designed  for  the  associates  of  the  Arboretum  and  the 
general  public.  Each  course  consists  of  six  sessions  of 
90  minutes  each  and  combines  lectures,  demonstrations 
and  practical  experiences.  Classes  meet  in  Gates  Hall 
on  Meadowbrook  Avenue.  Registration  fee:  $25  per 
course  for  associates ;  $30  for  others.  At  least  one 
course  is  offered  in  the  evening  or  on  Saturday  each 
term.  Sessions  begin  late  September;  course  listings 
available  late  August  or  early  September. 

AMBLER  CAMPUS,  TEMPLE  UNIVERSITY 
Ambler,  Pennsylvania  19002  643-1200 

The  Ambler  evening  school  program  begun  in  1971- 
72  will  offer  three  courses  this  fall :  turf  management 
2  credits,  landscape  design  (woody  plant  materials)  2 
credits  and  landscape  design  (urban  park  design)  3 
credits ;  spring  courses  will  include  the  second  semester 
of  landscape  design  (woody  plant  materials)  and  fun- 
damentals of  horticulture.  Tuition  is  $40  per  credit  for 
Pennsylvania  residents  ($61  for  out-of-state  residents). 
Registration  begins  September  6. 

THE  ARBORETUM  OF  THE  BARNES 

FOUNDATION 

Merion,  Pa.  19066  MO  7-0290 

Courses  offered  in  practical,  scientific  and  esthetic 
phases  of  the  allied  fields  of  botany,  horticulture  and 
landscape  architecture.  No  previous  technical  knowl- 
edge necessary.  No  tuition.  Only  requirement :  prompt 
and  regular  attendance.  Classes  filled  for  this  year. 
Suggest  you  register  now  for  1973-74.  Their  waiting 
list  is  long. 

LONGWOOD  GARDENS 

Kennett  Square,  Pennsylvania  388-6741 

Longwood's  horticultural  short  courses  are  planned 
for  the  serious  amateur  gardener  who  wants  to  learn 
more  about  plants,  practical  horticulture,  or  the  botani- 
cal principles  behind  horticulture.  Fees  nominal.  Stu- 
dents accepted  on  a  first  come,  first  serve  basis.  Classes 
filled  for  1972-73.  Suggest  you  get  on  mailing  list 
for  1973-74  registration. 

BOWMAN'S  HILL  STATE  WILDFLOWER 

PRESERVE 

Washington  Crossing  State  Park 

Washington  Crossing,  Pa.  18977 

Free  public  evening  lectures.  August  25,  1972,  8 :00 
Land  of  the  Friendly  Dragons:  lecturer,  Philip  Liv- 
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ingston.  Proxy  tour  to  Galapogos  Islands  off  Ecuador 
coast,  made  famous  by  Darwin's  studies  there  140 
years  ago.  Naturalists  still  find  the  islands  fascinating 
for  the  evidence  of  natural  selection  and  evolutionary 
change. 

Preserve  Headquarters  2^4  miles  south  of  New 
Hope,  Pa.  in  the  Bowman  Hill  section  of  Washington 
Crossing  State  Park.  Turn  west  from  Pennsylvania 
Route  32  on  the  main  park  road  opposite  the  historic 
Thompson-Neeley  House.  Write  for  1973  program. 

PENNSYLVANIA  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY 

325  Walnut  Street 

Philadelphia,  Pa.  19103  WA  2-4801 

Clinics,  demonstrations,  lectures  and  films  for  mem- 
bers. Some  free,  some  for  a  nominal  fee.  All  announced 
in  advance  in  the  activities  section  of  this  newsletter. 


ARTHUR  HOYT  HORTICULTURAL 

FOUNDATION 

Swarthmore,  Pa.  19081 


KI  4-7900 


Scheduling  plans  incomplete  at  press  time,  but 
Loretta  Hodyss  reports  they  hope  to  offer  classes  in 
planting,  pruning,  flower  arranging  and  making  Christ- 
mas decorations.  Fee  dependent  on  class ;  it  will  cover 
costs  of  plants  and  materials. 


JOHN  J.  TYLER  ARBORETUM 
Box  216,  Lima,  Pa.  19060 


LO  6-1782 


Monthly  lectures  on  Sunday  afternoon  at  2  o'clock 
(second  Sunday  of  every  month)  starting  in  October 
and  continuing  to  spring.  General  horticultural  infor- 
mation. Free  to  members  of  Arboretum,  $1.00  to  non- 
members. 
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Dr.  John  C.  Wister  Honored  At 
International  Lilac  Society  Convention 

Dr.  John  C.  Wister,  internationally  known  horticul- 
turist who  served  as  an  officer  of  PHS  for  24  years, 
was  awarded  the  International  Lilac  Society's  Honor 
and  Achievement  Award  at  its  first  annual  convention 
in  June. 

Wister  was  cited  for  "inspiration,  dedication  and 
guidance  in  the  foundation  of  the  Society  (ILS)  and 
your  scholarly  works  with  the  lilac  surveys." 

The  lilac  survey  first  published  in  1953  lists,  classi- 
fies, and  describes  800  known  varieties  of  lilacs  and  tells 
where  to  find  each.  By  1972  Wister  had  included  1200 
names  of  lilacs  on  the  master  list.  The  report  continues 
to  be  reviewed  and  updated  and  will  be  published  by 
ILS  shortly. 


PHS  CONFERS  HONORARY  LIFETIME 
MEMBERSHIP  ON  WILLIAM  CAMPBELL 

William  Campbell,  recently  retired  historian  of  the 
Independence   National    Historical   Park,   was  elected 
unanimously  by  the  PHS  Council  to  an  honorary  life 
membership  in  the   Society.     Said   president   George 
Clark  in  a  letter  to  Campbell : 
"We  like  to  reward  people  who  have  been  long- 
term  friends  of  the  society  and  who   have  done 
much  for  horticulture  and  the  city.    You  played  a 
vitally  important  role  in  the  establishment  of  Inde- 
pendence   National    Historical    Park.     You    were 
helpful  in  planning  the  PHS  move  from  the  Sub- 
urban Station  Building  to  our  new  location  at  325 
Walnut  Street.  You  have  grown  interesting  plant 
material  on  your  own  place  and  have  helped  others 
with  garden  design  and  the  selection  of  attractive 
plants." 

Campbell  was  an  associate  professor  of  architecture 
at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  before  he  worked 
with  the  Independence  National  Historical  Park.  He  is 
considered  to  be  outstanding  in  his  knowledge  of 
Philadelphia. 


PHS  SHOWS: 

HARVEST  SHOW 

MEMBER'S  PREVIEW  AND  PARTY  —  Friday, 
Sept.  29,  5  -  7  p.m. 

OPEN  TO  PUBLIC— Sat.,  Sept.  30,  10  am  -  5  pm 

Sun.,  Oct.  1,  10  am  -  6  pm 

Support  your  Annual  Harvest  Show  which  becomes 
more  popular  every  year.  We  now  have  180  Horticul- 
tural Classes,  seven  arrangement  classes,  and  five 
pressed  and  dried  plant  material  classes  which  mem- 
bers can  enter.  Thoughtful  planning  and  garden  care 
from  now  to  show  time  will  reward  you  with  blue  rib- 
bons.   Mrs.  Morton  Fellheimer  is  show  chairman. 

CHRISTMAS  SHOW:     126  DAYS  'TIL. 

The  1972  Christmas  Show  will  be  staged  at  PHS 
from  December  4th  to  the  New  Year.  Vacations  give 
leisure  to  collect  cones  and  pods  for  wreaths,  swags, 
trees,  and  creches  to  display  in  the  Christmas  Show. 
It's  up  to  you  to  deck  our  halls.  Traditional  or  con- 
temporary decorations  will  be  welcome.  Your  designs 
will  inspire  the  many  visitors  to  our  area  during  the 
season.    Mrs.  William  P.  Eckfeldt  is  show  chairman. 

Ask  for  schedules  of  the  Harvest  and  Christmas 
Shows  (WA  2-4801). 

SUMMER  GARDEN  WORKSHOP  HARVEST 
SHOW 

Barn  at  Morris  Arboretum  Farm  —  site  of  workshop 
Wednesday,  .August  23,  7:30  pm  to  9  pm. 

Students  ranging  in  age  from  nine  to  14  will  display 
their  harvest  and  crafts  produced  at  the  summer  work- 
shop. Competitive  classes  will  include  arrangements, 
horticulture,  pressed  flowers,  and  mobiles  made  from 
natural  materials.  A  group  of  students  will  stage  an 
apartment  balcony  exhibit  with  appropriate  container 
grown  plants.  Awards  for  outstanding  camper  and 
counselor  will  be  made.  Everyone  is  welcome;  these 
budding  horticulturists  deserve  your  interest  and  sup- 
port. 
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ANNUAL  MEETING 

The  Society's  145th  Annual  Meeting  will  be  held  in 
Memorial  Hall,  Fairmount  Park  on  Friday,  Septem- 
ber 29  at  4  o'clock.  At  that  time,  Council  members 
will  be  elected,  the  year's  activities  will  be  reported 
and  awards  for  horticultural  achievement  will  be  made. 

The  Council,  which  is  responsible  for  the  af- 
fairs of  the  Society,  consists  of  not  more  than  40  mem- 
bers who  are  elected  from  the  Society  by  a  plurality 
of  members  of  the  Societ}'  voting  in  person.  Nomina- 
tions for  members  of  the  Council  may  also  be  made 
in  writing  to  the  Council's  Secretary  by  not  less  than 
15  members  of  the  Society.  Should  such  nominations 
be  made,  the  Secretary  will  have  ballots  prepared 
containing  the  names  of  all  the  candidates  and  will 
have  them  distributed  at  the  Annual  Meeting.  If  no 
additional  nominations  are  received  a  ballot  election 
won't  be  necessary;  the  nominees  will  simply  be  pres- 
ented for  a  vote  at  the  Annual  Meeting. 

The  nominees  for  the  Council  are  selected,  ac- 
cording to  the  by-laws,  by  the  nominating  committee 
chaired  by  William  L.  Day.  Nominees  are :  Charlotte 
L.  Archer,  William  C.  Burleigh,  George  R.  Clark,  John 
D.  Corbit,  Jr.,  Alan  Crawford,  Jr.,  William  L.  Day, 
Barbara  H.  Emerson,  William  McDowell,  Henry  D. 
Mirick,  Craig  Oliver,  Mrs.  Alfred  Putman,  .A.dolph  G. 
Rosengarten,  Jr.,  Mrs.  Morris  Stroud,  J.  Franklin 
Styer,  Mrs.  S.  Newbold  van  Trump,  Jr.,  Minturn  T. 
Wright.  III. 


1972  HARVEST  SHOW 

A  gardener's  garden  show,  the  1972  Harvest  Show 
will  open  at  Memorial  Hall  in  Fairmount  Park  on 
Saturday,  September  30  from  10  am  until  6  pm.  It 
will  run  through  Sunday,  October  1  from  10  am  until 
5  pm. 

The  1972  show  will  include  201  competitive 
classes  and  35  special  exhibits,  more  plant  material 
than  ever.  The  exhibits  will  range  from  the  common- 
place to  the  exotic ;  bring  your  magnifying  glass,  you 
will  need  it  to  see  the  tiny  orchids  in  the  miniature 
orchid  exhibit.  More  vegetables  will  be  displayed  than 
at  any  other  area  harvest  show.  Fruits,  herbs,  jack 
o'lanterns,  annuals  and  perennials  will  be  in  great 
abundance.  And  the  central  feature  will  be  a  fountain 
with  a  seven  foot  jet,  banked  by  Meadowbrook  Farm's 
container  grown  plants. 

The  theme  for  the  1972  show  is  "Beauty  is  Truth, 
Truth  Beauty." 

^Continued  on  p.  4) 


THE  COMPATIBLE  LAWN 

If  you're  considering  a  separation  from  your  lawn 
on  the  grounds  of  incompatibility,  reconsider.  H.  Cole, 
Jr.,  Professor  of  Plant  Pathology  and  J.  M.  Duich, 
Professor  of  Turfgrass  Science  at  Penn  State  Uni- 
versity College  of  Agriculture  offer  a  way  to  a  saner 
healthier  relationship  between  homeowner  and  lawn. 
They  call  it  "biological  compatibility,"  and  that  trans- 
lates into  "be  realistic,  no  one  grass  is  perfect.  You 
need  several  to  do  the  job." 

In  the  Spring  issue  of  PSU's  SCIENCE  IN  AG- 
RICULTURE, Cole  and  Duich  point  out  that  "the 
lush  green  lawn  with  every  grass  blade  clipped  at 
carpet  height,  with  complete  uniformity  from  blade 
to  blade,  may  be  a  homeowner's  ideal  but  a  biolo- 
gical nightmare  to  achieve  and  maintain." 

The  lush  green  carpet  does  not  always  take  into 
account  the  varying  climates  of  your  lawn  —  full 
sun,  partial  shade,  full  shade,  dry  slopes  and  moist 
flats. 

In  addition,  the  uniform  green  carpet  demands 
that  every  grass  plant  be  the  same  as  every  other 
grass  plant.  The  authors  say  this  means  "that  if  a 
disease  organism  can  attack  one  leaf  blade,  it  can  at- 
tack all  blades.  The  stage  is  set  for  an  epidemic." 

"Indeed,"  warn  Cole  and  Duich  "it  is  an  almost 
universal  principle  of  plant  communities  —  no  mat- 
ter if  turfgrass,  oak  forest,  or  crop  field  —  that  the 
more  uniform  the  species  and  varieties,  the  greater 
the  problems  with  other  competing  organisms.  How- 
ever, the  more  diverse  the  population,  the  less  the 
threat  from  competing  organisms  and  the  less  like- 
lihood of  widespread  epidemics  of  organisms  such  as 
disease  producing  fungi.  The  biological  nightmare 
takes  shape  rapidly  when  man  puts  together  a  living 
green  carpet  with  an  excess  of  nutrients  and  a  crop 
growing  faster  than  it  can  be  harvested  or  decayed 
back  into  nutrients."  They  cite  the  situation  existing 
in  our  oak  forest  covers  currently  under  attack  from 
gypsy  moth  and  oak  leaf  roller  damage. 

Cole  and  Duich  believe  that  the  solution  to  the 
biological  impossibility  of  one  grass  for  all  seasons 
and  all  reasons  is  to  plant  a  variety  of  grasses,  em- 
phasizing in  each  area  those  characteristics  best  suited 
for  the  immediate  environment. 

The   Penn    State    turfgrass   variety    improvement 
program  is  geared  to  live  with  nature.  The  program 
aims  at: 
1.      Developing  new  lines  of  grass  species  specifically 

(Continued  on  pag*  4^ 
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Activities:  September-October 

Members    Evenings 

Reservations  required.  Members  may  bring  only  one 
guest  for  whom  the  charge  will  be  $3.00  in  addition  to  the 
cost  of  the  meed. 

Cocktails:  6  pm. ;  Buffet:  6:45  to  7:15;  Program: 
7:30. 

Tuesday,  September  12.  "Plant  Propagation,  the  Union 
of  Science  and  Art" 

Dr.  Charles  E.  Hess,  Dean,  College  of  Agriculture 
and  Environinental  Science,  and  Director  of  the  New 
Jersey  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  Rutgers  Uni- 
versity will  discuss  the  latest  propagation  develop- 
ments. 

Tuesday,  October   10.  Gardens  of   Northern   Ireland. 
Lady  Daphne  O'Neill  OBE 

We  are  fortunate  to  meet  Lady  O'Neill  and  hear 
her  presentation. 

Lady  O'Neill  is  a  member  of  the  Council  of  the 
National  Trust  of  England,  Wales  and  Northern  Ire- 
land and  Garden  Manager  of  the  National  Trust  gar- 
dens at  Rowallane,  Northern  Ireland,  famous  through- 
out the  world  for  their  rhododendrons  and  azaleas. 


Clinics  and  Field  Trips 

Registration  required.   PHS  members  only. 

FORCING   BULBS    FOR   HOME   AND    SHOW— 
Tuesday,  October  3rd,  10  am  and  7  pm 

Please  note  change  of  date. 

Members  of  the  PHS  stafT  will  present  a  demonstra- 
tion and  give  detailed  instructions  for  forcing  all 
types  of  hardy  bulbs.  Each  participant  will  plant  a 
pan  of  bullDS  to  take  home  and  force. 

Fee  (including  price  of  bulbs)  $4.50.  Registration 
is  required.  The  two  clinics  will  cover  the  same  ground. 

BASIC  FLOWER  ARRANGING.  Fridays,  October 
6,  13,  20  and  27. 

A  four  session  course  in  Contemporary  and 
Oriental  Design,  Bernice  Makin. 

Members  may  enroll  for  one  or  more  of  the  ses- 
sions, but  if  you  are  able  to  attend  all  four,  you  will 
find  Ms.  Makin's  course  all  the  more  rewarding.  Four 
sessions  $20.00,  single  $6.00. 

PINE  BARRENS  OF  NEW  JERSEY  —  Saturday, 
October  7,  11  am  to  3  pm 

An  all  day  excursion  to  New  Jersey's  famous 
Barrens  will  be  conducted  by  June  M.  Vail.  Ms.  Vail 
formerly  PHS  staff  horticulturist,  lived  in  the  Barrens 
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for  12  years  and  is  familiar  with  the  unique  plant  ma- 
terial  that   grows   there. 

Participants  who  register  for  the  activity  will 
be  sent  traveling  directions  to  the  meeting  place. 
Transportation  for  a  limited  number  can  be  arranged. 
The  registration  fee  of  $3-00  does  not  include  trans- 
portation or  lunch. 

Activities,  Lectures,  Lecture  Demonstrations 

Symposiums  and  Round  Table. 

ORCHID  JUDGING  —  Wednesday  evenings,  Sep- 
tember 6  and  October  4,  7  :30  pm. 

RHODODENDRON  SOCIETY  Programs  Thursday 
evenings  September  14  and  October  12.    8  pm. 

PHS   Day  at  the  Flea  Market 

Sunday,  September  17,  12  noon  to  7  pm.  Located 
at  Independence  Mall,  the  Flea  Market  is  tailored 
to  the  traditions,  heritage  and  culture  of  Old  Phila- 
delphia, with  antiques,  crafts,  and  art  exhibits  selected 
to  complement  the  historic  setting.  Special  museum 
displays,  old-time  musical  entertainment,  craft  demon- 
strations and  previews  of  the  Bicentennial  will  be 
highlighted,  providing  a  unique  Sunday  afternoon  at- 
traction for  visitors  and  residents  alike.  PHS  will  have 
a  booth  at  the  fair  on  that  day  and  will  share  in  the 
admission  proceeds.  Bring  the  family  and  friends. 
.\dmission  $1.00. 

(Continued  on  pogo  4) 


CALENDAR  1972-1973 


SEPTEMBER 

Wed.       6     Orchid  Judging  7:30  pm. 

12  *AIembers  Evening:  Dr.  Charles  E.  Hess, 
College  of  Agriculture  and  Environmental 
Science,  Rutgers  University.  "Plant  Prop- 
agation, The  Union  of  Science  and  Art." 
14  Rhododendron  Society  Program  8:00  pm. 
20  Indoor  Light  Gardening  Society  of  Amer- 
ica, lecture  and  discussion  7:30  pm 

29  Annual  Meeting  and  Harvest  Show  Pre- 
view, Memorial  Hall.     4:00  pm 

30  Harvest  Show,  Memorial  Hall.   10:00  am 
-  6 :00  pm 


Tues. 


Thurs. 
Wed. 

Fri. 

Sat. 


OCTOBER 


Sun. 


1 


3 
6 


Harvest  Show,  Memorial  Hall  10:00  am  - 
5:00  pm 
*Clinic :  Bulb  Forcing,  10:00  am  and  7  pm 
*Clinic :    Basic    Flower    Arranging,    10:00 
am  to  12  noon.    Contemporary  and  Orien- 
tal designs  -  1st  of  four.  Bernice  Makin. 
7  *Pine  Barrens  Field  Trip,  10:00  am 
10  *Members  Evening:  Lady  Daphne  O'Neill, 
OBE,  "Gardens  of  Northern  Ireland." 
Thurs.   12     Rhododendron  Society  Program,  8:00  pm 
13  *Clinic.  Basic  Flower  Arranging  II,  10  am 
13     Library  Round  Table :  Flower  Arranging 

Books,  1 :00  pm 
20  *Clinic:  Basic  Flower  Arranging  HI,  10  am 
25     Symposium:  Niches  for  the  Flower  Show, 

10:30  am 
27  *Clinic :  Basic  Flower  Arranging  IV.  10  am 


Tues 
Fri. 


Sat. 
Tues 


Fri. 
Fri. 

Fri. 
Wed. 

Fri. 


NOVEMBER 

Wed.       1     Symposium  :  Horticultural  Classes  for  the 

Flower  Show,  10:30  am 
Wed.  8  Orchid  Judging  7:30  pm 
Thurs.     9  *Clinic :  Terrariums.  Julie  Morris  10:30  am 

and  6  :30  pm 
Thurs.     9     Rhododendron  Society  Program,  8:00  pm 
Tues.     14     Members   Evening;   Dr.  John   L.   Creech, 

Acting     Assistant      Director  —  U.S.D.A. 

Agriculture     Research     Service.       "Plant 

Hunting  in  U.S.S.R. 
Wed.     15     Book  and  Print  Sale  1  pm  -  5  pm 
Thurs.   16     Book  and  Print  Sale  1 :00  pm  -  5  :00  pm 
Thurs.  16     Library  Round  Table:  Books  for  Christ- 
mas. 7:30  pm 
Fri.        17     Book  and  Print  Sale  1 :00  pm  -  5  :00  pm 
Tues.     28     Indoor    Gardening:    Ernesta    D.    Ballard, 

10:00  am 

DECEMBER 

1  through  31  CHRISTMAS  SHOW  AT  PHS 

Thurs.     7  *Clinic:  Wreathmaking  10:00  am,  1  :30  pm 
and  7 :00  pm 

Thurs.   14     Gardening  techniques:    Budding  -   Graft- 
ing, Air-layering  10:00  am  and  6:30  pm 

Wed.     20     Candlelight  Stroll:  Society  Hill,  4:00  pm. 
Open  House  at  PHS  6:00  pm  -  7:00  pm 

Wed.     27     Children's  Holiday  Party  11  :00  am 
*Registration  Required. 


JANUARY 

Wed.       3     Orchid  Judging  7:30  pm 

Tues.  9  *Members  Evening:  Dr.  Herbert  Cole, 
Dept.  of  Plant  Pathology,  Pennsylvania 
State  University.  "The  Pesticide  Di- 
lemma from  the  View  of  a  Gardener." 

Thurs.  11  *House  Plant  Course,  Part  I  10:00  am  and 
7:00  pm 

Sat-        13     Bonsai  Program  4:00  pm 

Thurs.  18  *House  Plant  Course,  Part  II,  10:00  am 
and  7:00  pm 

Sat.  20  Open  meeting:  Mid-Atlantic  Regional  Lily 
Group  2 :00  pm 

Thurs.  25  *House  Plant  Course,  Part  HI,  10:00  am 
and  7 :00  pm 

FEBRUARY 

Wed.       7     Orchid  Judging  7:30  pm 

Thurs.     8     Rhododendron  Society  Program  8:00  pm 

Tues.     13  *Members  Evening:  Dr.  Russell  J.  Seibert, 

Director,    Longwood   Gardens.    "Tropical 

Plants  for  Delaware  Valley  Greenhouses." 
Thurs.  15     Gardening  techniques:  Plants  from  Seeds, 

1 :30  pm 
Tues.     20     Afternoon     lecture,     "The     Heritage     of 

Gardening"  Martha  L.  Garra,  1 :30  pm 

MARCH 

Wed.       7     Orchid  Judging,  7:30  pm 

Thurs.     8     Rhododendron  Society  Program,  8:00  pm 

Sat.        10     Preview  Dinner  -  1973  Flower  Show  6  pm 

Sun.  11-18     PHILADELPHIA    FLOWER    AND 

GARDEN  SHOW 
Sun.       1 1     Members  Preview  9 :30  am 

Exhibitors  and  Awards  Luncheon. 
Tues.     13     Members  Evening  at  the  Show  5-8  pm 
Thurs.  22     Film  Festival  am  and  pm,  PHS 
Thurs-  29     Lecture      demonstration :      Pruning     and 

Trimming  -  10:30  am  and  6:30  pm 
Fri.        30     Pennsylvania     Bonsai     Society     Program, 

8:00  pm 


Orchid  Judging,  7:20  pm 
♦Members  Evening,  "Vegetables." 

Rhododendron  Society  Program,  8:00  pm 
♦Gardening    techniques :    Dividing    Peren- 
nials 10:00  am  and  7:00  pm 
Library  Round  Table :  Books  for  Special 
Problems,  7:30  pm 

Baltimore,  Maryland  3  Day  Garden  Trip 
Baltimore,  Maryland  Garden  Trip 
Baltimore,  Maryland  Garden  Trip 


Orchid  Judging  7:30  pm 
Garden  Visits  2 :00  -  5  :00  pm 
♦Members  Evening,  Society  Hill  Gardens 
Sterling    Forest    Gardens,    Tuxedo,    N.Y. 
Iris  Show,  Marriott  Motel 

(Continued  on  p.  4) 
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THE  COMPATIBLE  LAWN 

f Continued  from  page  1) 

to  live  compatibly  with  one  another.  Also  they 
are  trying  to  breed  into  single  species  qualities 
that  will  improve  that  particular  species. 

2.  Incorporating  resistance  to  plant  pathogens  into 
various  lines. 

3.  Breeding  lines  for  mixtures  of  species  ensuring 
that  each  line  will  survive  and  not  become  ge- 
netically obsolete :  e.g.  working  out  a  mix  of  five 
compatible  blue  grasses  that  will  each  continue 
to  reproduce  without  becoming  dominated  by  a 
stronger  line  when  they  are  placed  in  proximity 
to  one  another. 

The  authors  also  offer  a  program  until  completely 
stable  new  varietal  combinations  are  available:  "Live 
within  our  present  capabilities.  Keep  cutting  heights 
at  two  inches  or  more  to  maintain  strong  root  systems. 
Delay  fertilization  with  nitrogen-containing  materials 
until  early  summer  when  the  flush  of  spring  growth 
is  past.  Be  satisfied  with  a  grass  color  a  little  less 
dark  green  and  the  "joys"'  of  lawn  mowing  a  little 
less  often. 

"Plant  mixtures  of  compatible  varieties  on  new 
seedings.  Keep  your  lawn  young.  Remove  clippings 
in  periods  of  rapid  growth,  detach  and  aerify  if  pos- 
sible. Don't  grow  organic  matter  you  can't  remove. 
Anyone  can  have  a  nice  lawn  in  the  first  two  or  three 
years  of  growth.  How  will  yours  look  after  five  or 
ten  years?  Will  it  still  have  the  bloom  of  youth  or 
the   ragged,   worried   appearance   of   old   age?'" 


THE    HARVEST    SHOW    (Continued  from  page  1) 

Mrs.  Morton  Fellheimer,  1972  Chairman,  and 
seventeen  committees  are  coordinating  the  show  with 
the  help  of  the  PHS  staff.  Philadelphia  Area  Judges 
Council  and  Fairmount  Park  officials  are  cooperating 
in  presenting  the  show. 

PHS  members  will  be  admitted  free  with  their 
membership  cards ;  others  will  be  asked  to  donate  50 
cents.  A  schedule  of  classes  is  available  on  request 
from  the  Society  (WA  2-4801). 


ACTIVITIES  —  (Continued  from  page  2) 

INDOOR    LIGHT    GARDENING    SOCIETY    OF 

AMERICA 

Wednesday,  September  20,  7:30  pm 

Ernesta  D.  Ballard,  PHS  director,  will  discuss 
how  to  grow  plants  under  lights  and  recommend 
plants  that  have  done  well  for  her.  George  A.  Elbert, 
director  of  ILGSA,  will  discuss  the  advantages  of 
starting  a  chapter  in  the  Delaware  Valley.  There 
will  be  a  question  and  answer  period. 

LIBRARY  ROUND  TABLE.  Friday,  October  13, 
1  pm 

Books  on  flower  arranging  will  be  discussed  by 
the  stafT.  Planned  especially  for  the  PHS  horticul- 
tural stafT,  the  meetings  are  often  of  great  interest  to 
PHS  members  who  are  welcome. 

Members  planning  to  attend  are  asked  to  notify 
the  librarian. 

SYMPOSIUM:    NICHES    FOR    THE    FLOWER 

SHOW 

Wednesday,   October  25,    10:30  am   —   Mrs.   Edward 

S.  Madara  Jr.,  coordinator. 

Techniques,   suggestions   and    ideas    for   creating, 
winning  arrangements  for  the   1973  Flower  Show.     I 


CALENDAR  —  (Continued  from  page  3) 

JUNE 

2  Rose  .Show 

3  Rose  Show 
6     Orchid  Judging  7:30  pm 

12  *Philadelphia  Zoo,  Tour  and  Picnic. 
16  *Pine  Barrens  Field  Trip,  10:00  am 
25     Summer   Garden    Workshop   begins. 
27     Garden  Visits- 
30     Lily  Show. 


Sat. 

Sun. 

Wed- 

Tues. 

Sat. 

Mon. 

Wed. 

Sat- 


I 


JULY 

Sun.         1      Lily  Show- 

AUGUST 

Thurs-  2-5     Trip  to  Newport,  Rhode  Island. 


TOBER,  1972 
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FLORIADE  AMSTERDAM  1972:  AN  IDEA  FOR  PHILADELPHIA  1976 


The  program  of  the  Floriade  Amsterdam  1972  says 
that  it  is  the  greatest  and  largest  horticultural  exhibi- 
tion ever  staged  anywhere  in  the  world — and  the  So- 
ciety's director,  who  visited  the  exhibition  in  August, 
agrees.  "I  can't,"  says  Ernesta  Ballard,  "think  of  a 
single  ornamental  herbaceous  plant  available  in  the 
trade  that  was  not  included  in  the  Floriade  displays." 

The  Floriade  is  apparently  a  spontaneous  creation. 
It  commemorates  nothing;  it  celebrates  nothing;  it  is 
simply  an  upwelling  from  the  deep  commitment  of  the 
Dutch  people  to  horticulture.  It  took  six  years  to 
create,  will  last  six  months,  and  then  disappear,  leav- 
ing behind  it  only  an  improved  park  for  the  City  of 
Amsterdam  and  a  lingering  memory  for  millions  of 
visitors. 

The  exhibition  itself  stretched  nearly  two  miles 
from  the  established  Beatrixpark  on  the  north  to  the 
newly  made  Amstelpark  on  the  south.  In  between  it 
runs  along  the  curving  right-of-way  for  a  projected 
superhighway.  Its  winding  roads  and  walks  cover  175 
acres,  and  the  transportation  system  includes  small 
open  buses  operating  like  trains,  a  miniature  railway 
and  a  cable  car.  There  is  a  ferris  wheel,  a  music  pit, 
numerous  snack  bars,  and  a  playground  for  children. 

But  the  main  attraction  is  the  horticulture:  mini- 
gardens;  an  apothecary's  garden,  with  the  herbs 
grouped  according  to  the  organ  they  affect;  a  peren- 
nial garden;  water  and  swamp  gardens;  fruits  and 
vegetables,  outside  and  under  glass;  a  mushroom 
house;  a  fruit  house,  lilies;  great  masses  of  annuals; 
a  cascade  garden ;  a  rose  garden ;  rhododendrons ;  an 
international  section,  with  gardens  from  a  score  of 
foreign  countries,  and  even  a  natural  scene  where  the 
native  plants  are  allowed  to  grow  to  their  hearts' 
content.  Interspersed  among  the  plantings  are  other 
features ;  a  display  showing  the  operation  of  the  dikes 
and  the  history  of  dike  building ;  a  mound  surmounted 
by  the  kind  of  primitive  structures  built  by  the  pre- 
historic inhabitants ;  pavilions  devoted  to  various  as- 
pects of  conservation  and  environmental  studies. 

For  anyone  interested  in  gardening,  the  Floriade  is 
fascinating.  It  would  take  the  best  part  of  a  week  to 
study  it  in  detail,  and  it  would  require  two  or  three 
visits  at  different  times  to  see  the  full  range  of  plant- 
ings from  spring  bulbs  to  fall  blooms.  And  always 
there  would  be  the  pleasure  of  seeing  healthy,  vigor- 
ous, well-grown  plants,  with  scarcely  a  weed  to  be 


found.  And  always  there  would  be  the  extraordinary 
sense  of  isolation  from  the  city,  achieved  by  dense 
peripheral  plantings  of  willows,  poplars  and  other  fast 
growing  trees  and  shrubs  packed  so  closely  together 
as  to  form  a  barrier  impenetrable  to  sight  and  largely 
impenetrable  to  sound. 

Planning  for  the  Floriade  began  in  1966,  and  con- 
struction and  planting  in  1968.  Sponsorship  was  pri- 
marily by  the  horticultural  industry  (in  addition  to  the 
well-known  bulbs,  Dutch  growers  export  millions  of 
cut  flowers  all  over  Europe.  They  also  do  a  very  large 
business  in  rhododendrons  and  other  nursery  plants.) 
The  industry  supplied  about  a  third  of  the  $12  million 
budget ;  the  City  of  Amsterdam  another  third  and  the 
Dutch  government  the  remainder.  By  the  first  of 
August  attendance  had  exceeded  four  million  and  the 
sponsors  expected  that  the  exhibition  would  pay  for 
itself — in  addition  to  creating  a  new  park. 

No  Philadelphian  could  visit  the  Floriade  without 
asking  what  lessons  it  holds  for  Philadelphia's  Bicen- 
tennial. First,  it  is  possible  to  build  a  truly  impressive 
outdoor  exhibition  in  four  years — but  not  much  less 
than  four  years.  Second,  it  is  possible  to  use  massed 
plantings  to  create  quiet  open  areas  where  visitors  can 
escape  the  turmoil  of  the  city.  Third,  planted  walks 
and  gardens  can  serve  as  attractive  links  from  one 
cultural  feature  to  another.  But  a  word  of  caution  is 
in  order.  The  amount  of  work  that  went  into  the 
planning,  plantings  and  upkeep  of  the  Floriade  is 
immense.  Even  on  a  much  smaller  scale  such  a  dis- 
play would  require  a  great  deal  of  work  organizing 
growers,  landscapers  and  exhibitors — and  a  very  sub- 
stantial amount  of  money  to  pay  for  the  plants  and  the 
labor.  It  would  not  be  easy  or  cheap,  but  it  would  be 
worth  the  effort. 


NEW  MANAGER  APPOINTED 
BY  MORRIS  ARBORETUM 

The  Advisory  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Morris 
Arboretum  appointed  Gordon  A.  Brandes  to  the  newly 
created  post  of  manager. 

In  his  new  job  Brandes  will  organize  and  direct  the 
operations  of  the  Arboretum.  He  will  also  be  respon- 
sible for  developing  and  maintaining  programs  in 
community  relations  and  will  cooperate  with  other 
institutions  in  the  area  including  the  Pennsylvania 
Horticultural   Society.  (Continued  on   page  3) 
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NEW  IN  THE  LIBRARY 

Benson,  Lyman.  The  Native  Cacti  of  California.  Stanford 
University  Press,  Stanford,  1969.   243p. 

Bickford,  Elwood  D.  Lighting  for  Plant  Growth.  Kent 
State  University  Press,  Kent,  Ohio,  1972.   221  p. 

Donahue,  Roy  L.  Soils;  An  Introduction  to  Soil  and  Plant 
Growth.  Prentice-Hall,  Englewood  Cliffs,  N.J.,  1971. 
587p. 

Fish,  Margery.  An  All  the  Year  Garden.  Collingridge, 
London,  1958.    144p. 

Kramer,  Jack.  Gardening  With  Stone  and  Sand.  Scrib- 
ner.  New  York,  1972.  85p. 

Logsdon,  Gene.  Two  Acre  Eden.  Doubleday,  Garden 
City,  N.Y.,  1971.   216p. 

Miklos,  Josephine  von.  The  Illustrated  Guide  to  Personal 
Gardening.  Prentice-Hall,  Englewood  Cliffs,  N.J.,  1972. 
322p. 

Perper,  Hazel.  The  Avocado  Pit  Grower's  Indoor  How- 
To  Book.   Walker,  New  York,  1965.  62p. 

Sanger,  Marjory  Bartlett.  Billy  Bartram  and  His  Green 
World.  Farrar,  Straus  and  Giroux,  New  York,  1972. 
207p. 

Taloumis,  George.  Container  Gardening  Outdoors.  Simon 
and  Schuster,  New  York,  1972.   95p. 

Tortora,  Gerard  J.  Plant  Form  and  Function;  An  Intro- 
duction to  Plant  Science.  Macmillan,  New  York,  1970. 
563p. 

Young,  Norman.  The  Complete  Rosarian;  The  Develop- 
ment, Cultivation  and  Reproduction  of  Roses.  St.  Mar- 
tin's Press,  New  York,  1971.  286p. 


1973  INTERNATIONAL 
TRAVEL  SCHEDULE 

The  Society  is  again  cooperating  with  the  Horticultural 
Society  of  New  York  in  offering  five  overseas  garden- 
oriented  trips  in  1973. 

Saturday,  February  3  -  Saturday,  February  17 

VOYAGE  TO  MAYALUUM,  a  Central  American 
cruise  planned  and  managed  by  Raymond  &  Whitcomb 
with  horticultural  highlights  suggested  by  the  Horticul- 
tural Society  of  N.Y.  Detailed  brochure  available.  From 
$1,100  depending  on  cabin  selected,  including  a  tax  de- 
ductible contribution  of  $200.  The  tax  deductible  con- 
tribution included  in  the  price  of  each  of  these  trips  helps 
to  defray  a  portion  of  the  cost  of  their  planning  and  shall 
be  made  to  the  Pennsylvania  Horticultural  Society.  Initial 
deposit  to  hold  reservation,  $200. 

Wednesday,  April  11  -Monday,  April  16 

LITTLE  KNOWN  PUERTO  RICO,  ITS  HUB 
AND  ITS  HINTERLAND,  planned  by  New  York 
Horticultural  Society  executive  director  and  Mrs.  Alex- 
ander AUport.  $725  including  first  class  air  fare  from 
New  York  and  a  $50  contribution  to  PHS.  Initial  deposit 
to  hold  reservation,  $100.  (Continued  on  page  4) 


Activities:  October-November 

Members    Evenings 

Reservations  required.  Members  may  bring  only  one 
guest  for  whom  the  charge  will  be  $3.00  in  addition  to  the 
cost  of  the  meal. 

Cocktails:  6  p.m.;  Buffet:  6:45  to  7:15;  Program:  7:30. 

Tuesday,  October  10.    GARDENS  OF  NORTHERN 
IRELAND. 

Lady  Daphne  O'Neill,  O.B.E.  is  a  member  of  the 
Council  of  the  National  Trust  of  England,  Wales 
and  Northern  Ireland  and  Garden  Manager  of  the 
National  Trust  Gardens  at  Rowallane,  Northern  Ire- 
land, famous  throughout  the  world  for  their  rhodo- 
dendrons and  azaleas. 

Tuesday,    November    14.     PLANT    HUNTING    IN 

THE  USSR. 

Dr.  John  L.  Creech,  acting  assistant  director, 
USDA  Agriculture  Research  Service.  Dr.  Creech  will 
tell  our  membership  of  the  first  botanical  exploration 
to  the  Soviet  Union  since  the  1930's. 

Clinics  and  Field  Trips 

Registration  required.    PHS  members  only. 

FORCING   BULBS   FOR   HOME   AND    SHOW— 
Tuesday,  October  3.    10  a.m.  and  7  p.m. 

Members  of  the  PHS  staff  will  present  a  demonstra- 
tion and  give  detailed  instructions  for  forcing  all  types 
of  bulbs.  Each  participant  will  plant  a  pan  of  bulbs 
to  take  home  and  force.  Fee  (including  price  of  bulbs) 
$4.50.  Registration  is  required.  The  two  clinics  will 
cover  the  same  ground. 

BASIC  FLOWER  ARRANGING— Fridays,  October 

6,  13,  20  and  27.    10  a.m. 

A  four  session  course  in  Contemporary  and  Oriental       I 
Design,  Bernice  Makin.  " 

Members  may  enroll  for  one  or  more  of  the  sessions, 
but  if  you  are  able  to  attend  all  four,  you  will  find 
Ms.  Makin's  course  all  the  more  rewarding.  Four  ses- 
sions $20.00,  single  $6.00. 

PINE    BARRENS    OF    NEW    JERSEY— Saturday. 

October  7.    11  a.m.  to  3  p.m. 

An  all  day  excursion  to  New  Jersey's  famous  Bar- 
rens will  be  conducted  by  June  M.  Vail.  Ms.  Vail, 
formerly  PHS  staff  horticulturist,  lived  in  the  Barrens 
for  12  years  and  is  familiar  with  the  unique  plant 
material  that  grows  there. 

Participants  who  register  for  the  activity  will  be 
sent  traveling  directions  to  the  meeting  place.  Trans- 
portation for  a  limited  number  can  be  arranged.  The 
registration  fee  of  $3.00  does  not  include  transportation 
or  lunch. 

TERRARIUMS— Thursday,  November  9.    10:30  a.m. 
and  6 :30  p.m. 

Are  you  having  trouble  with  plants  indoors?  A 
terrarium  may  be  the  solution  for  you.  Miniature 
tropicals  grown  in  a  terrarium  will  thrive  in  the  humid 
atmosphere  created  by  the  enclosure. 


ACTIVITIES  -  (Continued  from  page  2) 

Following  a  demonstration,  each  participant  in  this 
clinic  will  plant  a  terrarium.  Plants,  accessories  and  a 
brandy  snifter  will  be  supplied.  Instructor :  Julie 
Morris,  PHS  Horticultural  Librarian.  Fee  $6.00  (the 
two  sessions  are  the  same). 

ACTIVITIES,  LECTURES, 
ROUND  TABLES,  SYMPOSIUMS 

(Open  without  charge  to  all.) 

1972  HARVEST  SHOW— Memorial  Hall,  Fairmount 
Park,  Saturday,  September  30.  10  a.m.  to  6  p.m.  - 
Sunday,  October  1.    10  a.m.  to  5  p.m. 

ORCHID  JUDGING— Wednesday  evenings,  October 
4  and  November  8.    7  :30  p.m. 

RHODODENDRON  SOCIETY— Thursday  evening, 

October  12.  8  p.m. 

Dr.  David  Lewis,  Department  of  Plant  Biology, 
Rutgers  University  of  N.J.  will  discuss  pests  and  dis- 
eases of  rhododendrons  and  azaleas. 

PHILADELPHIA  ROSE  SOCIETY  MEETINGS— 
Thursday  evenings,  October  5  and  November  2. 
8  p.m. 

The  PRS  meets  regularly  at  PHS.  The  programs 
generally  are  slanted  towards  the  growing  and  show- 
ing of  roses;  open  to  all  members  and  their  guests. 

PHILADELPHIA  FLOWER  AND  GARDEN 
SHOW  NICHES  SYMPOSIUM— Wednesday,  Oc- 
tober 25.    10:30  a.m. 

Techniques,  suggestions  and  ideas  for  creating  win- 
ning arrangements  for  the  1973  Flower  Show  will  be 
explained  by  experienced  exhibitors.  Discussion  of 
the  mechanics  and  lighting  of  the  niches  will  be  in- 
cluded. Mrs.  Edward  S.  Madara,  Jr.  will  coordinate 
the  symposium. 

PHILADELPHIA  FLOWER  AND  GARDEN 
SHOW  HORTICULTURAL  CLASSES  SYM- 
POSIUM—Wednesday,  November  8.  10:30  a.m. 
(Note  change  of  date.) 

Symposium  will  cover  all  the  classes  listed  in  the 
schedule  and  should  answer  many  questions  of  pro- 
spective exhibitors.  The  panelists  will  be  Mrs.  Walter 
K.  Howard  (moderator),  Mrs.  Richard  A.  Edgren, 
Mrs.  Sidney  Keith,  Mrs.  J.  Pancoast  Reath,  Mrs.  Wil- 
liam R.  Mackinney  and  Mrs.  John  G.  Williams. 

LIBRARY    ROUND   TABLE— Friday,   October    13. 

1  p.m. 

We  hope  members  will  enroll  in  Bernice 
Makin's  Flower  Arranging  Course  starting  Friday, 
October  6th  and  join  the  PHS  staff  for  a  book  discus- 
sion on  the  13th  after  the  second  session.  Please  let 
Julie  Morris,  horticultural  librarian,  know  if  you 
plan  to  attend.    Coffee  will  be  served. 

LIBRARY  ROUND  TABLE— Thursday,  November 

16.    7 :30  p.m. 

Come  and  join  the  PHS  staff  who  will  be  discussing 
how  to  choose  the  right  book  for  holiday  giving.  No 
reservations  are  necessary,  however,  a  call  to  the 
librarian,  Julie  Morris,  will  insure  enough  coffee  for  all. 


RESERVATIONS 

Clip  and  mail  to: 

PHS,  325  Walnut  Street 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  19106 

Reservations  must  be  accompanied  by  full  payment. 

Members  Evening,  Tues.,  Oct.  10  Program  only  n 
Buffet:  $3.50        D         Guest  Fee:  $3.00 Q 

Members  Evening,  Tues.,  Nov.  14  Program  only  O 
Buffet :  $3.50 \J         Guest  Fee :  $3.00        D 

Bulb  Forcing  Clinic:  $4.50  a.m.  □ p.m.  □ 

Tuesday,  Oct  3 — Please  note  change  of  date 
Four  sessions  Flower  Arranging  Course  $20.00  □ 
Single  session  $6.00.    If  not  attending  all  sessions 
specify  date(s) 


D 

D 

Pine  Barrens  Trip  $3.00  □ 

Terrarium  Clinic :  $6.00  10 :30  am  n        6 :30  pm  \J 

Enclosed  are  my  checks  for  $ 

(Separate  checks  for  each  activity  will  expedite  the 
processing  of  your  reservations.) 


Name 


Address 


Zip  Telephone 


INDOOR  GARDENING— Ernesta  D.  Ballard,  Direc- 
tor, PHS.  Tuesday,  November  28.  10  a.m. 
Ernesta  Ballard,  PHS  director  and  author  of  the 
best  selling  book  Garden  in  your  House,  will  speak  on 
her  experience  with  growing  plants  indoors.  Ms.  Bal- 
lard, a  nationally  known  authority  and  consultant  on 
indoor  plants,  will  illustrate  her  talk  with  slides  of  her 
own  plants.  The  meeting  will  welcome  members  of 
the  Rose  Tree  Gardeners. 

BOOK  AND  PRINT  SALE— Wednesday,  November 
15  through  Friday,  17.   1  to  5  p.m. 

Duplicate  and  used  copies  of  books  and  prints  will 
be  on  sale  to  our  members. 


NEW  MANAGER  APPOINTED 

(Continued  from  page  1) 

Brandes  comes  to  the  Arboretum  after  25  years  of 
service  with  Rohm  &  Haas  in  the  Agricultural  Chem- 
ical Product  Development  section  of  that  company. 

Before  his  employment  with  Rohm  &  Haas,  Brandes 
worked  as  a  conservationist  with  the  U.S.  Soil  Con- 
servation Service  and  as  research  director  of  Agsco, 
Inc.,  Grand  Forks,  North  Dakota.  He  graduated  from 
North  Dakota  State  University  with  a  B.S.  degree  in 
Botany. 


HORTICULTURAL  JEWELRY  EXHIBIT 
AND  SALE,  OCTOBER  25 

Judith  Brown  will  be  at  PHS  to  exhibit  and  sell  her 
uniquelv  designed  jewelry  based  on  natural  materials 
on  October  25,  9:30  am  to  5  pm. 
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Henry  T.  Skinner  and  Frank  A.  Tinari 
To  Receive  Awards  At  Annual  Meeting 

Henry  T.  Skinner,  director  of  the  National  Arbore- 
tum, will  be  awarded  the  Distinguished  Achievement 
Medal  at  the  1972  Annual  Meeting.  The  Society  is 
pleased  to  add  this  honor  to  the  wide  recognition 
already  accorded  Skinner  in  the  field.  Best  known  for 
developing  the  National  Arboretum  into  an  institution 
Americans  can  be  proud  of,  he  is  also  well  remembered 
in  Philadelphia  for  establishing  the  magnificent  collec- 
tion of  native  azaleas  at  the  Morris  Arboretum  while 
he  was  curator  there. 

Frank  A.  Tinari,  of  the  African  Violet  Society,  will 
receive  the  1972  Plant  Society  Award  for  his  generous 
sharing  of  knowledge,  service  and  plant  materials, 
particularly  to  schools,  researchers  and  students  who 
have  valued  his  support  and  encouragement  toward  a 
greater  appreciation  of  horticulture. 

This  year,  for  the  first  time,  the  Pennsylvania  Horti- 
cultural Society  and  the  Greater  Philadelphia  Chamber 
of  Commerce  will  jointly  present  three  Landscape 
Horticulture  Awards.  Recipients  of  the  awards  will 
be  Luke  Motors  Oldsmobile,  Inc.  of  Chester,  Pa., 
WFIL-WPVI  TV  and  the  Philadelphia  Marriott 
Motor  Hotel. 

The  new  awards  were  established  to  promote  the 
appreciation  of  the  role  of  horticulture  in  environ- 
mental improvement  by  encouraging  use  of  live  mate- 
rial in  and  around  commercial  and  industrial  estab- 
lishments in  the  Delaware  Valley  region. 

Nominees  for  the  award  were  selected  for  high 
quality  year-round  maintenance,  design,  appropriate 
use  of  plant  materials  and  accessories.  To  be  consid- 
ered for  the  award,  the  plantings  were  required  to  have 
been  in  place  for  a  year. 


YOUTH  BRINGS  HOME  THE  HARVEST 

The  7th  Annual  PHS  and  Morris  Arboretum- 
sponsored  Summer  Garden  Workshop  was  considered 
to  be  the  best  yet  by  workshop  director  David  Boorse, 
the  judges  and  the  more  than  200  people  attending  the 
show  in  the  Morris  Arboretum  Barn  in  late  August. 
Thirty-six  young  boys  and  girls  ranging  from  11  to  14 
years  of  age  entered  29  horticultural  classes  and  14 
flower  arrangement  classes. 

The  competition  was  stiff  and  the  Show  Sweep- 
stakes went  to  Andrea  Daft,  a  14  year  old  student, 
who  nosed  out  her  strongest  competitor,  Bob  O'Neill, 
by  one  red  ribbon.  Her  tall  line  arrangement  for  the 
living  room  warranted  a  special  judge's  award.  Andrea 
arranged  rose  of  sharon  against  striking  plum  foliage. 


Travel  Schedule— (Continued  from  page  2) 

Thursday,  May  10  -  Monday,  May  28 

PORTUGAL  IN  MAY  INCLUDING  THE  GAR- 
DEN ISLE  OF  MADEIRA,  planned  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Allport.  Under  $1,500  including  a  $150  contribution  to 
PHS.    Initial  deposit  to  hold  reservation,  $200. 

Thursday,  July  12 -Thursday,  August  2 

GREAT  ENGLISH  GARDENS  IN  HIGH  SUM- 
MER, planned  by  Lady  Heald,  O.B.E.  and  Victor  Smith, 
Director  of  the  Buildings  of  England  Group,  and  led  by 
Mr.  Smith  and  Mrs.  Frances  Perry,  M.B.E.  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society. 
About  $1,800  including  a  $200  contribution  to  PHS. 
Initial  deposit  to  hold  your  reservation,  $200. 

Thursday,  October  18 -Thursday,  November  15* 

UNDISCOVERED  NEW  ZEALAND  PLUS  FIJI 
AND  TAHITI,  Mr.  Barry  Ferguson,  New  Zealander, 
botanist  and  landscape  designer,  will  lead  the  trip.  About 
$2,500  including  a  $250  contribution  to  PHS.  Initial  de- 
posit to  hold  reservation,  $500. 

*Date  subject  to  final  confirmation  of  flights.  " 

For  further  information  on  any  of  these  trips  please 
contact  Noreen  McCoy  at  the  Pennsylvania  Horticultural 
Society.  WA  2-4801. 
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THE  27th  CONGRESS  OF  THE  AMERICAN  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY 


PHS  director  Eriiesta  D.  Ballard  and  horticultural 
librarian  Julie  Morris  attended  the  27th  Congress  of 
the  American  Horticultural  Society  held  this  year  in 
Seattle,  A\'ashington,  September  6  through  Septem- 
ber 10.  Ms.  Ballard  serves  as  first  vice  president  of 
AHS. 

The  Society  was  especially  well  represented  at  the 
Congress ;  PHS  Council  members  Barbara  H.  Emer- 
son, Mrs.  William  .M.  Flook,  Dr.  Richard  W.  Lighty, 
and  Lee  M.  Raden  attended  most  of  the  week-long 
meetings. 

The  American  Association  of  Arboreta  and  Bo- 
tanical Gardens  and  the  Garden  Writers  Association 
of  America  met  in  conjunction  with  AHS  and  most 
of  the  best  known  horticulturists  in  the  country  were 
found  among  these  groups. 

The  Congress  program  under  the  direction  of  Mrs. 
Pendleton  ]\Iiller  was  varied  and  horticulturally  spec- 
tacular. Some  of  the  finest  private  gardens  in  the 
country  were  opened  for  Congress  participants.  One 
was  the  garden  designed  by  the  renowned  landscape 
architect  Thomas  Church  for  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Corydon 
AN'agner.  A  glass-roofed  garden  room  opened  onto 
a  formal  garden  of  parterres  separated  by  a  brick 
wall  and  ending  in  a  gazebo.  Around  the  corner  and 
down  a  path  from  the  formal  gardens  was  the  dream 
garden  for  most  of  us  who  rock  garden  in  the  Del- 
aware \alley.  Planted  under  the  protection  of  giant 
fir  trees  and  native  shrubs  were  most  of  the  ferns, 
wild  flowers  and  alpine  plants  that  we  must  grow 
under  cover  in  the  Philadelphia  area.  An  extra  bonus 
was  that  all  the  material  was  labeled.  The  young  wo- 
man who  had  cared  for  this  part  of  the  garden  for 
the  past  several  years  and  who  was  a  recent  grad- 
uate in  landscape  architecture  was  on  hand  to  an- 
swer questions. 

Rare  plant  sales,  exhibits,  trips  through  alpine  and 
native  plant  areas,  tours  of  forestry  management  sta- 
tions and  the  University  of  Washington  Arboretum 
accompanied  a  well-rounded  roster  of  lectures  and 
meetings. 

The  exhibits  staged  at  the  Seattle  Civic  Center 
were  excellent.  The  Friends  of  the  University  of 
Washington  Arboretum  brought  together  a  collec- 
tion of  plants  indigenous  to  the  northwest.  The  ma- 
terial, carefully  labeled,  rejiresented  hundreds  of  spe- 
cies. A  great  deal  of  horticultural  skill  was  shown  by 


a  fine  display  of  bonsai  presented  in  the  Seattle  .Art 
Museum  by  the  Bonsai  Society.  Each  bonsai  was 
displayed  on  a  free  standing  pedestal.  Paintings  of 
the  northwest  by  local  artists  provided  the  backdrop 
for  these  exquisite  plants.  The  whole  show  had  the 
sense  of  space  and  freedom  that  one  associates  with 
the  northwest. 

The  ongoing  relationship  of  plants  and  mankind 
beyond  the  obvious  and  necessary  connection  of  our 
dependence  upon  plants  was  discussed  by  two  of 
the  speakers  at  the  Congress.  Dr.  Rene'  Dubos,  Pro- 
fessor Emeritus,  Rockefeller  University,  spoke  about 
man-made  ecosystems  through  history.  Dubos  stressed 
that  we  have  always  changed  our  environment  and 
that  change  need  not  be  detrimental.  Dr.  Kenneth 
Thiniann,  Professor  of  Biology,  University  of  Cali- 
fornia was  most  supportive  in  his  views  on  the  di- 
rection and  place  of  horticulture  in  today's  troubled 
world.  Ms.  Ballard,  who  presided  at  the  luncheon  at 
which  he  spoke,  was  heartened  that  Thimann  lauded 
the  work  of  the  agricultural  chemists  on  modern  plant 
production  and  pesticide  control.  Thimann  was  en- 
couraging when  he  stated  that  perhaps  we  are  not 
in  as  much  of  an  environmental  mess  as  we  think 
and  that  we  do  have  the  capability  to  clean  up  the 
environment  as  evidenced  by  the  great  reduction  in 
air  and  water  pollution  in  London.  People  are  even 
fishing  the  Thames  again ! 

Dr.  Henry  T.  Skinner,  Director  of  the  National  .'\r- 
boretum  in  ^^'ashington,  D.C.  and  PHS  life  member, 
received  AHS's  highest  award,  the  Liberty  Hyde 
Bailey  Medal. 

The  AHS  Congress  offers  the  chance  for  horticul- 
turists representing  many  different  kinds  of  organ- 
izations to  meet  and  discuss  similar  problems  and 
programs.  Not  only  horticultural  societies,  but  rep- 
resentatives from  private  and  public  arboreta,  uni- 
versities, plant  societies,  vocational  institutions,  and 
interested  professional  and  amateur  horticulturists 
have  the  unicjue  opportunity  to  meet  at  one  time. 

The  importance  of  meetings  under  the  auspices  of  a 
national  organization  such  at  AHS  grows  every  year. 
Horticulture  is  "in"  now  and  the  demand  for  our  ser- 
vices to  an  ever  widening  public  is  increasing  rapidly. 
Horticulture  is  needed  in  the  city,  in  classrooms  and 
in  suburban  areas.     To  give  this  service,  any  horti- 

(Continued  on  poge  4) 
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NEW  IN  THE  LIBRARY 

Baiiingardt,  John  Philip.  Hanging  Plants  jor  Home,  Ter- 
race, and  Garden.  Simon  and  Schuster,  New  York, 
1972.    128p. 

Crockett,  James  Underwood.  Flowering  Shrubs.  Time- 
Life  Books,  New  York,  1972.    160p. 

Gallob,  Edward.  City  Leaves,  City  Trees.  Scribner,  New 
York,  1972.  64p. 

Long,  Robert  \V.  A  Flora  of  Tropical  Florida.  University 
of  Miami  Press,  Coral  Cjables,  1971.    962p.    Reference. 

Liter,  Carlyle  A.  The  Native  Orchids  of  Florida.  New 
York  Botanical  Garden,  Bronx,  1972.  293p. 

Perper,  Hazel.  The  Citrus  Seed  Groover's  Indoor  Hozv-To 
Book.    Dodd,  Mead,  New  York,  1971.    64p. 

Reynolds,  Marc.  The  Complete  Book  of  Garden  Bulbs. 
Funk  &  Wagnalls,  New  York,  1971.    373p. 

Tarantino,  Rhoda  Specht.  Small  Gardens  are  More  Fun. 
Simon  and  Schuster,  New  York,  1972.    159p. 

Tutin,  T.  Flora  Europaea.  Cambridge  University  Press, 
1964-68.   Reference.   900p. 

Vosburgh,  John.  Living  With  Your  Land.  Scribner, 
New  York,  1968.    191p. 

W'iberg,  Hugh.  Backyard  Vegetable  Gardening  for  the 
Beginner.    Exposition  Press,  New  York,  1971.    105p. 

Wright,  Robert  H.  What  Good  is  a  Weed?  Lathrop,  Lee 
&  Shepard,  New  York,  1972.    128p. 


THREE  CORPORATIONS  TO  FINANCE 
CITY  PARK 

The  Pennwalt  Corporation,  IN.\  Corporation  and 
Bell  Telephone  asjreed  to  pick  up  the  bill  to  beautify 
the  1.5-acre  City-owned  plot  bounded  by  the  Franklin 
Parkway  and  Cherry  Street  between  16th  &  17th 
Street.  The  cost  of  the  project  has  not  been  an- 
nounced, but  is  rumored  to  run  at  least  six  figures. 

Plans  for  the  park  were  developed  by  Mirick,  Pear- 
son, Ilvonen  and  Batcheler  and  have  been  approved  by 
the  Fairmount  Park  Commission  and  City  Art  Coin- 
mission. 

The  park  will  feature  Japanese  holly  and  Hicks 
yews.  The  center  will  he  a  cherry  tree  forest.  Amur 
cork  will  be  clustered  in  the  small  triangle  at  17th  & 
Cherry  Streets.  J.  Franklin  Styer  Nurseries  is  doing 
the  landscaping. 

Construction  has  already  begun  and  should  be  fin- 
ished before  December.  Some  planting,  however,  will 
be  delayed  until  spring  of  1973. 


Activities:  November-December 

Members  Evenings 

Reservations   required.    Members  rrwy  bring  only  one 
^uest  for  whom  the  charge  will  be  $3.00  in  addition  to  the 
cost  of  the  meal. 
Cocktails:  6  p.m.;  Buffet:  6:45  to  7:15;  Program:  7:30. 

Tuesday,    November    14.      PLANT    HUNTING    IN 

THE  USSR. 

Dr.  John  L.  Creech,  acting  assistant  director,  USD.\ 
Agriculture  Research  Service,  was  the  first  plant  ex- 
plorer to  conduct  a  botanical  exploration  of  Siberia 
since  the  1930's.  On  his  recent  two  month  visit  he 
gathered  290  plant  collections.  He  will  talk  about  his 
Soviet  visit  as  well  as  other  plant  hunting  experiences. 

Clinics  and  Field  Trips 

Clinics  are  for  PHS  members  only. 
Registration  is  required  and  limited  to  20  people. 

TERRARIUMS— Thursday,  November  9.     10:30  a.m. 

and  6:30  p.m. 

Are  you  having  trouble  with  plants  indoors?  A 
terrarium  may  be  the  solution  for  you.  Miniature 
tropicals  grown  in  a  terrarium  will  thrive  in  the  humid 
atinosphere  created  by  the  enclosure. 

Following  a  demonstration,  each  participant  in  the 
clinic  will  plant  a  terrarium.  Plants,  accessories  and 
a  brandy  snifter  will  be  supplied.  Instructor:  Julie 
Morris,  PHS  horticultural  librarian.  Fee  $6.00  (the 
two  sessions  are  the  same). 

WREATHMAKING  CLINICS— Thursday,  Decem- 
ber 7.     10:00  a.m.,  1 :30  p.m.  and  7  :00  p.m. 

The  techniques  for  making  and  trimming  wreaths 
will  be  demonstrated  and  explained.  Each  participant 
will  make  a  basic  green  wreath.  Materials  supplied. 
Instructor :  Ed  Lindeman,  staff  horticulturist.  Fee : 
$5.00. 

GARDENING     TECHNIQUES:     BUDDING, 
GRAFTING,     AIR-LAYERING— Thursday,     De- 
cember 14.     10:00  a.m.  and  6:30  p.m. 
PHS  staflf  will  demonstrate  and  discuss  the  prop- 
agation techniques  listed  above.     Participants  will  be 
encouraged  to  ask  questions  about  particular  propaga- 
tion problems.     Fee :  $2.00. 

ACTIVITIES,  LECTURES, 
ROUND  TABLES,  SYMPOSIUMS 

(Open  without  charge  to  all.) 

PHILADELPHIA  ROSE  SOCIETY  MEETINGS— 
Thursday,  November  2.  Annual  Auction  8  p.m. 
Thursday,  December  7.     Christmas  Party  8  p.m. 

ORCHID  JUDGING  —  Wednesday  evenings,  No- 
vember 8  and  December  6.  7 :30  p.m. 

PHILADELPHIA  FLOWER  AND  GARDEN 
SHOW  HORTICULTURAL  CLASSES  SYM- 
POSIUM—Wednesday,  November  8.  10:30  a.m. 
(Note  change  of  date.) 
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ACTIVITIES  —  (Continued  from  page  2) 

Symposium  will  cover  all  the  classes  listed  in  the 
schedule  and  should  answer  man}'  questions  of  pro- 
spective exhibitors.  The  panelists  will  be  Mrs.  Walter 
K.  Howard  (moderator),  Mrs.  Richard  A.  Edgren, 
Mrs.  Sidney  Keith,  Mrs.  J.  Pancoast  Reath,  Mrs.  Wil- 
liam R.  Mackinney  and  Mrs.  John  G.  Williams. 

RHODODENDRON  SOCIETY  —  Thursday,  No- 
vember 9.  8  p.m. 

Dr.  John  M.  Fogg,  Jr.,  director  of  the  P-arnes  Ar- 
boretum will  discuss  rhododendrons  and  other  eri- 
caceous  companion  plants. 

BOOK  AND  PRINT  SALE  —  Wednesday,  Novem- 
ber 15  through  Friday,  17.  1  to  5  p.m. 
Duplicate  and  used  copies  of  books  and  prints  will 

be  on  sale  to  our  members. 

LIBRARY  ROUND  TABLE  —  Thursday,  Novem- 
ber 16.  7:30  p.m. 

Come  and  join  the  PHS  staff  who  will  be  discus- 
sing how  to  choose  the  right  book  for  holiday  giving. 
No  reservations  are  necessary,  however,  a  call  to  the 
librarian,  Julie  Morris,  will  insure  enough  coffee  for 
all. 

INDOOR  GARDENING  —  Ernesta  D.  Ballard,  di- 
rector, PHS,  Tuesday,  November  28.  10  a.m. 
Ernesta  D.  Ballard,  PHS  director  and  author  of  the 
best  selling  book  Garden  in  Your  House,  will  speak  on 
her  experience  with  grow-ing  plants  indoors.  Ms.  Bal- 
lard, a  nationally  known  authority  and  consultant  on 
indoor  plants,  will  illustrate  her  talk  with  slides  of 
her  own  plants.  The  meeting  will  welcome  members 
of  the   Rose  Tree  Gardeners. 

CHRISTMAS  SHOW  —  Monday.  December  4  thru 
December  29.  9  a.m.  to   5  p.m.   Weekdays. 

Hand  crafted  decorations  made  primarily  of  natural 
plant  material  will  be  featured.  We  hope  many  of 
our  members  will  participate  and  share  their  ideas  with 
one  another.  Please  contact  Evelyn  Hett  at  PHS. 

CANDLE  LIGHT  STROLL  IN  SOCIETY  HILL 
Wednesday,  December  20.  5  p.m.  See  story  on  this 
page. 

CHILDRENS  HOLIDAY  PARTY  —  Wednesday, 
December  27.  11  a.m. 

A  party  for  the  Summer  Garden  Workshop  Stu- 
dents, but  all  Juniors  10  to  14  are  invited  to  join  the 
fun. 


GEORGE  R.   CLARK  RE-ELECTED   PRESIDENT 

At  the  organization  meeting  held  following  the  So- 
ciety's 145  Annual  Meeting  on  Friday,  September  29, 
the  Council  of  the  Pennsylvania  Horticultural  So- 
ciety re-elected  president,  George  R.  Clark,  vice-chair- 
man of  the  board  of  Girard  Bank,  to  a  third  term.. 

Also  elected  as  officers  were  Paul  Rosenbaum, 
Adolph  G.  Rosengarten,  Jr.,  and  L.  Wilbur  Zimmer- 
man, vice-presidents ;  Alan  Crawford,  Jr.,  Treasurer 
and   Ernesta   D.    Ballard,   secretary. 


RESERVATIONS 

Clip  and  mail  to: 

PHS,  325  Walnut  Street 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  19106 

Reservations  must  be  accompanied  by  full  payment. 

Members  Evening,  Tues.,  Nov.  14   Program  only  □ 
Buffet :  $3.50         Q  Guest  Fee  :  $3.00         D 

Terrarium  Clinic:  $6.00  10:30  am  Q         6:30  pm  □ 

Wreathmaking  Clinics  :  $5.00  10  am  □     1 :30  pm  Q 

7  pm  n 

Gardening  Techniques:  $2.00  10  am  □     6:30  pm  □ 

Enclosed  are  my  checks  for  $ 

(Separate  checks  for  each  activity  will  expedite  the 
processing  of  your  reservations.) 


Name 


Address 


Zip  Telephone 


CANDLE  LIGHT  STROLL  THROUGH 
SOCIETY  HILL 

PHS  members  are  invited  to  stroll  through  candle- 
lit Society  Hill  and  Washington  Square  West  on  De- 
cember 20,  from  5  to  7  p.m.  Open  House  and  award 
ceremonies  will  be  held  for  members  and  area  resi- 
dents at  the  Society  at  7. 

On  the  stroll,  members  will  see  the  decorated  ex- 
teriors of  the  houses  of  the  Society  Hill  and  Wash- 
ington Square  West  residents  who  will  participate  in 
a  Christmas  decorations  contest  jointly  sponsored  by 
PHS  and  the  neighborhood  civic  associations.  The 
contest  features  three  decoration  classes:  wreaths, 
doors  and  windows. 

Residents  are  asked  to  decorate  with  natural  ma- 
terials. Contest  rules  and  entry  blanks  are  available 
from  Evelyn  Hett  (WA  2-4801).  Closing  date  for 
entries  is  December  8. 

Many  residents  will  honor  the  stroll  by  placing 
candles  in  their  windows  at  dusk,  whether  they  dec- 
orate or  not. 

Contestants  will  be  judged  between  9  a.m.  on  De- 
cember 18  and  5  p.m.  on  December  20.  The  winner 
will  be  announced  at  the  Open  House  on  December 
20.  Maps  to  the  competitors'  houses  will  be  available 
at  PHS  at  3 :30  p.m.,  December  20. 
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TRANSPORTATION  AND  PARKING 
FOR  PHS  MEMBERS 

The  Society  is  located  in  Independence  National 
Park  on  the  north  side  of  Walnut  Street  midway  be- 
tween 3rd  and  4th  Streets.  Public  transportation  is 
excellent   and   parking   is  good. 

For  the  benefit  of  all  members  and  visitors  traveling 
to  the  building  and  gardens,  we  are  pleased  to  pro- 
vide the  following  information : 

By  car :  VMne  Street  to  6th ;  south  on  6th  to  Chest- 
nut;  east  on  Chestnut  and  park  at  4th  &  Chestnut 
or  continue  to  large  parking  lot  maintained  by  Park 
service  at  3rd  «S:  Chestnut.  Parking  costs  25(t  the  first 
hour,  50^  the  second,  $1.25  the  third  and  $3.00  there- 
after. The  lot  closes  at  5  pm. 

The  police  department  has  agreed  to  let  members 
park  on  Walnut  Street  between  3rd  and  4th  Street 
during  Society  programs ;  the  agreement  includes  any 
daytime  or  evening  program  published  in  the  NEWS 
activity  section. 

The  management  of  Mather  &  Co.,  located  at  the 
corner  of  3rd  &  Walnut,  permits  free  parking  for 
PHS  members  on  evenings  and  weekends. 

By  bus:  The  \5^  loop  bus  travels  from  the  Suburban 
Station  across  17th  to  Chestnut,  down  Chestnut  to 
5th,  across  5th  to  Market,  over  Market  back  to  City 
Hall  to  Kennedy  Blvd.  for  three  blocks  to  Suburban 
Station.  The  loop  runs  between  7:20  am  to  6:13  daily. 
On  Wednesday  night  it  runs  until  9:30  pm. 

The  D  bus  travels  down  Chestnut  to  4tli,  turns 
south  on  4th  Street,  stops  in  the  middle  of  the  block 
and  again  on  Walnut  Street  when  it  turns  the  cor- 
ner. Either  stop  is  within  yi  block  of  the  building. 
(Occasionally  the  D  bus  is  marked  "2nd  &  Chestnut." 
Then  you  should  get  off  at  4th  &  Walnut  and  walk 
one  block   south   to   the   Society. 
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PHS  READY  TO  CELEBRATE   1976: 
JOINS  CULTURAL  ALLIANCE 

PHS,  one  of  the  few  local  institutions  with  well- 
drawn  plans  for  the  1976  bicentennial  celebration  in 
Philadelphia,  was  recently  invited  to  join  the  Greater 
Philadelphia  Cultural  Alliance.  PHS  accepted  the  in- 
vitation to  share  in  the  1976  celebration  with  other 
members  of  the  GPC.A.  which  includes :  Academy  of 
Music,  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  Franklin  Insti- 
tute, Free  Library  of  Philadelphia,  Library  Company 
of  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  Fine  Arts, 
Philadelphia  Museum  of  -Art,  Philadelphia  Orchestra 
.•\ssociation,  and  Philadelphia  Zoological  Garden.  In 
addition  to  the  bicentennial  celebration,  the  GPCA's 
long  term  goals  include  strengthening  "through  col- 
lective action,  the  city's  total  impact  as  a  center  of 
rich  resources  in  music,  drama,  art,  education,  science 
and  the  nation's  historical  heritage."  PHS  director 
Ernesta  Ballard  serves  as  a  member  of  the  Alliance 
Executive  Committee  and  will  represent  the  Society 
at  Alliance  meetings. 


other 


27th  Congress  —  Cont'd,  from  page  1 

cultural    society    needs    to    communicate    with 
similar  organizations. 

Julie  Morris  reports  that  the  education  programs 
for  school  children  as  well  as  the  general  public 
became  the  topic  of  conversation  in  most  of  the  in- 
formal meetings  held  during  the  week.  .\s  a  result, 
the  education  coordinators  held  a  lively  discussion  at 
the  end  of  the  week.  The  education  committee  meet- 
ing chaired  by  Ms.  Morris  was  one  of  several  open 
committee  meetings  to  which  all  Congress  participants 
were  invited.  Some  other  committees  discussed  pub- 
lications, seed  exchanges,  and  the  plant  records  center. 
All  phases  of  AHS  activities  and  responsibilities  were 
covered,  enabling  the  Society  to  better  understand  the 
needs  of  its  memiiers.  The  education  committee  plans 
a  workshop  and  exhibit  for  the  1973  Congress.  Edu- 
cation coordinators  hope  to  publicize  new  local  pro- 
grams through  AHS.  This  central  communication  is 
one  of  the  most  important  services  AHS  offers. 
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PHS  News  To  Be  Published  Bimonthly 
Free  Flower  Show  Program  To  Members 

Starting  in  February  members  will  receive  PHS 
NEWS  six  months  a  year :  February,  April,  June, 
August,  October  and  November.  There  will  be  no 
January  issue. 

The  redesigned  bimonthly  NEWS  will  emphasize 
horticultural  news  more  heavily  than  in  the  past  and 
will  continue  to  carry  activities  and  library  listings. 
Horticultural  articles  will  appear  in  THE  GREEN 
SCENE. 

The  move  has  been  made  for  several  reasons. 
Said  director  Ernesta  Ballard  :  "THE  GREEN  SCENE 
will  explore  horticultural  subjects  in  greater  depth 
than  the  newsletter.  Also  influencing  our  decision  is 
the  fact  that  second  and  third  class  postal  rates  for 
non-profit  organizations  are  expected  to  rise  over  the 
next  five  years." 

To  compensate  for  the  reduced  mailings,  the  Coun- 
cil voted  to  have  each  PHS  member  receive  a  free 
copy  of  the  FLOWER  SHOW  PROGRAM.  The  pro- 
gram will  cost  the  public  $1.00  in  1973.  Members  will 
be  advised  about  how  they  can  obtain  their  copy  in 
the  January  PHS  Flower  Show  mailing.  The  mailing 
will  include  the  Preview  Dinner  invitation.  Flower 
Show  tickets  and  information  about  the  Members 
Preview. 


HARDY  WOODY  PLANTS  GROWN  INDOORS 

Japanese  holly  {Ilex  crenata  'Convexa')  was  suc- 
cessfully grown  indoors  over  a  two  and  a  half  year 
period  in  a  study  reported  by  William  E.  Snyder  of 
the  Department  of  Horticulture  and  Forestry,  Rutgers 
University,  New  Brunswick,  N.J.  Snyder's  report 
"Growth  and  Flowering  Response  of  Ilex  crenata 
'Convexa'  to  Photoperiodism,"  appeared  in  the  June 
issue  of  the  HOLLY  LETTER.  The  study  was  un- 
dertaken to  see  if  temperate  zone  woody  plants  could 
be  grown  indoors  for  interior  decoration. 

Snyder  divided  15  plants  each  into  5  photoperiod 
groups.  He  defines  photoperiods  as  the  relative  length 
of  light  and  darkness  during  a  24-hour  day;  for  ex- 
ample, an  8  hour  photoperiod  means  8  hours  of  light 
and  16  hours  of  dark.  The  photoperiod  groups  to  which 
he  exposed  the  plants  were :  8,  12.  16,  20,  and  24 
hours.    Light  was  natural  sunlight  with  supplemental 

(Cotttinutd  on  page  3) 


THE  PHS  AND  TWE  BICENTENNIAL 

At  this  writing  no  one  knows  what  kind  of  a  bi- 
centennial celebration  will  be  held  in  Philadelphia, 
where  it  will  be  located,  or  how  much  money  will  be 
available.  Nevertheless,  it  is  clear  that  a  great  many 
people  will  come  here  in  1976.  if  only  to  see  the 
Liberty  Bell.  Every  Philadelphia  institution  will  want 
to  spruce  up  its  facilities  and  enrich  its  programs  for 
these  visitors.  Those,  like  PHS  that  are  situated  near 
Independence  Hall  are  under  particular  pressure  to 
do  so. 

The  programs  that  PHS  has  undertaken  are  am- 
bitious. They  include:  expanding  and  enriching  our 
present  programs,  particularly  the  Philadelphia  Flower 
&  Garden  Show,  the  Harvest  Show,  and  the  exhibits 
in  the  headquarters ;  joining  with  the  Fairmount  Park 
Commission  in  a  ])roject  for  the  repair  and  replace- 
ment of  trees  in  Fairmount  Park  through  private  con- 
tributions and  federal  matching  funds ;  inviting  na- 
tional horticultural  groups  to  meet  in  Philadelphia  in 
1976  (28  have  been  invited  and  8  have  already  ac- 
cepted) and  encouraging  them  to  focus  development 
of  horticulture  in  this  country ;  and  producing  a  film 
for  school  children  built  around  the  story  of  an  oak 
tree  planted  in  1776. 

In  addition  to  these  programs,  which  the  PHS 
will  finance  out  of  its  own  resources,  the  Society  stands 
read)'  to  undertake  two  other  projects  if  funds  and 
cooperation  are  forthcoming.  One  is  a  major  flowering 
plant  display  in  some  appropriate  open  space  in  the 
city  such  as  the  Mall,  the  Parkway  or  the  cover  of 
the  Delaware  Expressway.  The  other  consists  of  en- 
couraging and  helping  groujjs  that  wish  to  green  up 
their  neighborhoods,  whether  it  be  by  planting  win- 
dow boxes,  landscaping  vacant  lots,  creating  decora- 
tive borders,  or  putting  in  shade  trees. 

All  this  means  that  the  next  four  years  will  be 
busy  ones  for  the  Society  with  many  challenges  for 
its  members  and  stafif.  I'efore  1976  is  over,  every  per- 
son connected  with  the  Society  will  have  had  an  op- 
portunity to  contribute  something  to  the  nation's  two- 
hundredth  birthday. 


PHS   News   is   published   monthly    by    the   Pennsylvania    Horti- 
cultural  Society,   325   Walnut    Street,   Philadelphia,   Pa.    19106. 

Subscription  —  $5.00  per  year  -  Single  copies  50^ 

Second  class  postage  paid  at  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Send  form  3579  to  PHS  News,  325  Walnut  St.,  Phila.,  Pa.  19106 


RED  ALERT 

For  the  first  time  in  many  years,  the  Pennsylvania 
Horticultural  Society  is  sounding  an  alarm.  The  trees 
for  which  the  Delaware  Valley  is  famous  —  our  oaks, 
beeches,  hemlocks,  and  white  pines  —  are  threatened. 
And  the  only  way  we  can  meet  the  threat  is  by  group 
action  and  community  effort. 

The  threat  is  posed  by  the  gypsy  moth,  which  is 
moving  slowly  Southward  from  New  England  and  can 
be  expected  in  our  area  in  1973  or  1974.  Some  idea  of 
the  destructiveness  of  this  pest  is  conveyed  by  the 
recent  experience  of  New  Jersey.  Gypsy  moths  were 
first  seen  in  that  state  in  1968.  By  three  years  later 
they  had  killed  more  than  one  million  oaks,  nearly 
40,000  hemlocks  and  8,000  pines. 

This  is  not  the  occasion  to  describe  the  life  cycle 
of  the  gypsy  moth,  or  the  methods  that  are  being  used 
to  control  it.  They  will  be  treated  at  length  in  a  forth- 
coming issue  of  THE  GREEN  SCENE.  The  purpose 
here  is  to  alert  PHS  members  so  that  they  can  inform 
themselves  and  others  about  the  gypsy  inoth  and  or- 
ganize to  combat  it  when  it  appears. 

The  reason  whj^  advance  organization  is  so  im- 
portant is  simply  that  no  homeowner,  working  alone, 
can  save  his  own  trees.  Countermeasures  are  com- 
pletely ineffective  unless  they  are  applied  over  a  sub- 
stantial area,  the  larger  the  better.  Residents  of  a 
community  will  have  to  band  together  to  preserve  the 
irreplaceable  trees  in  their  parks  and  gardens  and 
along  their  streets.  The  job  will  be  done  more  effec- 
tively if  communities  cooperate  in  a  regional  effort. 

The  horticulturist  is  not  generally  thought  to  be 
an  activist.  But  this  is  one  occasion  when  it  behooves 
every  member  of  the  PHS  to  press  for  action.  The 
examples  of  the  Chestnut  blight  and  the  Dutch  elm 
disease  show  what  can  happen  when  an  entire  tree 
population  is  attacked.  Fortunately,  however,  there 
is  a  difference.  Chestnut  blight  and  Dutch  elm  disease 
cannot  be  cured ;  the  gypsj'  moth  can  be  controlled. 

Three  PHS  staff  members  attended  an  all  day 
session  on  the  gypsy  moth  sponsored  by  the  Tri- 
County  Conservatory  of  the  Brandywine.  We  were 
sorry  that  more  Delaware  Valley  gardeners  weren't 
present  and  resolved  to  help  set  up  similar  programs 
during  the  year  ahead. 

There  is  no  easy  solution  to  the  matter  of  the 
gypsy  moth,  but  one  thing  is  certain ;  trees  that  are 
well  cared  for  —  those  that  have  been  pruned,  ferti- 
lized and  kept  free  of  insects  and  disease  —  are  far 
more  likely  to  survive  defoliation  than  those  that  have 
not  had  the  attention  of  a  qualified  arborist. 


ACTIVITIES 

DECEMBER  1 972  -  JANUARY-FEBRUARY  1 973 
Members  Evenings 

Reservations  required.    Members  may  bring  only  one 
guest  for  whom  the  charge  will  be  $3.00  in  addition  to  the 
cost  of  the  meal. 
Cocktails:  6  p.m.;  Buffet:  6:45  to  7:15;  Program:  7:30, 

Tuesday,  January  9.   '"The   Pesticide   Dilemma   from 
the  View  of  a  Gardener." 

Dr.  Herbert  Cole,  Dept.  of  Plant  Pathology,  Penn- 
sylvania State  University,  will  discuss  the  control  of 
plant  diseases  both  by  chemical  and  non-chemical 
methods. 

Tuesday,  February  13.  "Tropical  Plants  for  Delaware 
Valley  Greenhouses." 

Dr.  Russell  J.  Seibert,  director,  Longwood  Gardens, 
will  introduce  the  members  to  many  new  varieties  of 
tropical  jilants  suitable  for  greenhouse  growth  in  our 
area. 

CLINICS,  COURSES  AND  FIELD  TRIPS 

PHS  members  only. 
Registration  is  required  and  limited  to  20  people. 

WREATHMAKING  CLINICS— Tuesday,  December 
5,   1:30  pm  and  Thursday,  December  7,   10:00  am, 
7:00  pm. 
The  techniques  for  making  and  trimming  wreaths 

will  be  demonstrated  and  explained.     Each  participant 

will  make  a  basic  green  wreath.     Materials  supplied. 

Instructor:  Ed  Lindemann,  staff  horticulturist.    Fee: 

$5.00. 

GARDENING     TECHNIQUES:     BUDDING, 
GRAFTING,     AIR-LAYERING— Thursday,     De- 
cember 14.     10:00  am  and  6:30  pm. 
PHS  staff  will  demonstrate  and  discuss  the  prop- 
agation techniques  listed  above.     Participants  will  be 
encouraged  to  ask  questions  about  particular  propaga- 
tion problems.     Fee :  $2.00. 

HOUSE  PLANT  COURSE  —  Thursdays,  January 

11,  18  and  25.    10:00  am  and  7:00  pm. 

Members  of  the  PHS  staff  will  conduct  a  three  ses- 
sion course  on  the  culture  of  indoor  plants.  You  may 
enroll  in  one  or  more  of  the  sessions  but  attendance 
at  all  three  will  be  more  rewarding.  F"ee  $1.00  per  ses- 
sion. Each  morning  and  evening  will  cover  the  same 
ground. 

GARDEN   VISIT,  Baltimore,   Md.    Leave  Phila.   on 
Tuesday,  return  Thursday,  April  24,  25  and  26. 

Tour  of  several  distinctive  sulnirban.  large  estates 
and  small  city  gardens.  Further  information  available 
from  Noreen' McCoy,  (WA  2-4801). 

ACTIVITIES,  LECTURES  AND  ROUND  TABLES 

(Open  without  charge  to  all.) 
INDOOR     LIGHT    GARDENING     SOCIETY    — 
PHILADELPHIA   CHAPTER.     Wednesdays, 
December  27,  January  24,  February  28.     7:30  pm. 
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ACTIVITIES  —  (Continued  from  page  2) 

The  newly  formed  group  will  meet  at  PHS  on  the 
fourth  W' ednesclay  of  the  month,  7  :30  pm.  PHS  mem- 
bers are  welcome  to  attend  meetings  and  to  participate 
in  programs. 

CHRISTMAS  SHOW  —  Monday.  December  4  thru 
December  29.    9  am  to  5  pm  Weekdays. 

Hand  crafted  decorations  made  primarily  of  natural 
plant  material  will  be  featured.  We  hope  many  of 
our  members  will  participate  and  share  their  ideas  with 
one  another.  Please  contact  Evelyn  Hett  at  PHS 
(WA  2-4801). 

PHILADELPHIA  ROSE  SOCIETY  MEETING. 
Thursday,  December  7.    Christmas  party,  8  pm. 

CANDLE  LIGHT  STROLL  IN  SOCIETY  HILL 
Wednesday,  December  20,  5  pm.  Open  House  — 
PHS  7:00  pm. 

Maps  for  the  Candlelight  Stroll  through  Society 
Hill  and  Washington  Square  West  to  see  the  deco- 
rated houses  will  be  available  at  4:45  pm  at  the  Penn- 
sylvania Horticultural  Society  on  \\'ednesday,  Decem- 
ber 20.  Open  House  at  the  Society  after  stroll  at  7  pm 
for  Awards  Ceremonies  and  refreshments. 

CHILDRENS  HOLIDAY  PARTY  —  Wednesday, 
December  27.  11  a.m. 

A  party  for  young  people  10  to  14.  All  are  invited 
to  join  the  fun  -  horticultural  games  and  refreshments. 

ORCHID  JUDGING,  Wednesday,  December  6,  Wed- 
nesday, January  3  and  Wednesday,  February  7. 
7:30  pm. 

HERB  SOCIETY  OF  AMERICA,  PHILADEL- 
PHIA UNIT. 

Wednesday,  January  3,    10:30  am. 
Discussion  of  Herbals,  old  and  new  —  Julie  Morris, 
horticultural    librarian.     Limited    space    available    — 
please  phone  Ms.  Morris  with  your  reservation. 

PENNSYLVANIA    BONSAI    SOCIETY,    Saturday, 
January  13.  4:00  pm. 

SAIKEI,  a  new  style  of  bonsai,  container  planting 
of  young  trees  and  rock  will  be  demonstrated  by 
Dorothy  Young  of  Keith  Valley  Nursery,  Springhouse, 
Pa.    PHS  members  are  invited. 

MID-ATLANTIC     REGIONAL     LILY     GROUP. 
Saturday,  January  20,  2:00  pm. 

Henry  Beracha,  commercial  photographer,  now 
raising  lilies  bulbs  will  discuss  photographing  lilies. 

RHODODENDRON  SOCIETY.  Thursday,  Febru- 
ary 8.    8:00  pm. 

Dr.  John  R.  Creech,  chief  of  plant  exploration  for 
the  IJSDA,  will  show  slides  and  discuss  his  experi- 
ences collecting  plants,  seeds  and  cuttings  of  azaleas 
and  rhododendrons  in  Japan,  Korea  and  Taiwan. 
PHS  members  are  invited. 


RESERVATIONS 

Clip  and  mail  to: 

PHS.  325  Walnut  Street 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  19106 

Reservations  must  be  accompanied  by  full  payment. 

Members  evening.  Tucs.,  Jan.  9     Program  only  □ 

l'.ufl"ct:  $.V50 n  (iuest  Fee:  $3.00 D 

iMenihers  Evening,  Tues.,  Feb.  13    Program  only  Q 

r.uffet:  $3.50 D  Guest  Fee:  $3.00 D 

Wrcathniaking  Clinics:  Tues..  Dec.  5    1:30  pm  □ 
Thurs.,  Dec.  7    10  am  Q         7  pm  □ 

Gardening    Techniques :     Budding.     Grafting,    Air 
Layering  Thurs.,  Dec.  14  $2.00  10  am  Q   6:30  pm  □ 

House  Plant  Course : 

Thurs.,  Jan.   11      10  am  Q         7  pm  □ 
Thurs.,  Jan.  18     10  am  □         7  pm  □ 
Thurs.,  Jan.  25     10  am  Q         7  pm  Q 
One  Session  $1.00  —  Three  Sessions  $3.00 

Enclosed  are  my  checks  for  $ 

(Separate  checks  for  each  activity  will  expedite  the 
processing  of  your  reservations.) 


Name 


.'Address 


Zip  Telephone 


GARDENING  TECHNIQUES:  "Plants  from  Seeds" 

Thursday,  February  15,  1 :30  pm. 

Ernesta  D.  Ballard,  director  of  PHS  will  tell  you 
the  when,  how  and  why  of  propagating  from  seeds. 

THE  HERITAGE  OF  GARDENING  —  Tuesday, 

February  20,  1:30  pm. 

Martha  L.  Garra,  noted  horticultural  consultant, 
will  give  an  appreciation  of  our  debt  to  the  past  and 
a  challenge  to  the  future. 


HARDY  WOODY  PLANTS-(Continued) 

Mazda  filaments  (25  footcandles  begun  at  4:30  pm). 
Temperature  never  went  below  66° F. 

Snyder  found  that  the  greatest  vegetative  growth 
occurred  in  the  plants  maintained  on  the  long  day 
photoperiods  (16,  20  and  24  hours).  The  greatest 
number  of  plants  did  best  during  the  20-hour  photo- 
period. 

The  greatest  flowering,  however,  occurred  in  the 
short  day  periods  (8  and  12  hours)  around  the  110th 
weeks  of  the  study. 

Snyder  concludes  that  the  results  suggest,  "pro- 
viding there  are  at  least  8  hours  of  fairly  bright  sun- 
light, convex  leaf  Japanese  holly  can  be  successfully 
used  for  indoor  plantings  for  more  than  two  years." 

The  newsletter  with  the  report  is  on  file  at  the 
PHS  library  or  a  copy  can  be  obtained  from  the  Col- 
lege of  .\griculture  and  Environmental  Science  at 
Rutgers. 
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PHS  SEEKS  OUTSTANDING  JUNIOR 
HORTICULTURIST:  $100  REWARD 

The  fourth  annual  search  is  on  for  the  outstanding; 
junior  horticulturist  in  the  area.  PHS  requested  the 
names  of  talented  12th  grade  students  be  submitted 
with  information  about  their  horticultural  activities 
and  achievements  to  PHS  by  December  8.  The  nomi- 
nations should  be  accompanied  by  three  supporting 
letters  for  each  nominee.  Finalists  will  be  selected  by 
the  PHS  awards  committee  and  will  be  interviewed 
on  January  17. 

A  cash  prize  of  $100  will  be  made  to  the  winner  on 
the  opening  day  of  the  Philadelphia  Flower  &  Garden 
Show  on  March  11  at  the  Exhibitors'  and  Awards 
luncheon.  Two  previous  winners  have  already  estab- 
lished themselves  commercially  and  a  third  winner 
showed  unusual  ability  in  rock  gardening  and  plant 
propagation. 


ORNAMENTAL  PLANTS  OPEN  HOUSE 
IN  BELTSVILLE,  MD.  JANUARY   11,   12 

The  Plant  Genetics  and  Germplasm  Institute  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  at  Beltsville. 
Maryland  will  hold  an  open  house  on  January  11  and 
12,  1973.  The  program,  called  FOCUS  73,  will  deal 
with  problems  and  progress  in  their  ornamental  plants 
research  program. 

The  program  will  iiuludc  ui!k.~  on  breeding,  culture 
and  protection  of  ornaniciUal  plants.  Tours,  demon- 
strations and  round  tables  will  also  be  included. 
Further  information  about  tin-  program  is  available 
from  PHS  (WA  2-4801). 

Henry  M.  Cathay,  leader  of  the  ornamentals  labora- 
tory, has  invited  PHS  members  to  attend. 


GIVE  FLOWER  SHOW  TICKETS 
FOR  CHRISTMAS 

A  double-barrelled  Christmas  gift  that  will  stretch 
pleasure  from  December  25  to  March  12  is  a  flower 
show  ticket  (or  a  pair).  Normally,  advance  sales  don't 
begin  until  after  January  1.  but  PHS  will  make  tickets 
available  for  Christmas  giving;  price  is  $2.25. 

Plans  for  the  1973  show  e.xhiliits  are  spectacular  this 
year  and  include  a  20  foot  wall  of  orchids  at  the  en- 
trance. Nearby  a  gazebo  atop  a  hillock  of  flowers  will 
provide  a  view  of  many  of  the  show's  exhibits. 
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meet  spring  at  the  gazebo 

Here    comes    spring;    brilliant    enough    to 
chase  away  the  February  blahs.  Mark  it  on 
your  calendar:  week  of  March  11   to  March 
18,   Civic  Center,  The   Philadelphia   Flower 
and  Garden  Show  — meet  at  the  Gazebo. 

It  won't  be  hard  to  find  the  Gazebo  at  the 
Show.  It's  17'  high,  a  handsome  Florentine 
Gazebo  with  four  stairways  leading  to  a  5' 
high    platform.    It   will    hold   100    people   at 
one  time.   The  Gazebo  will   be  surrounded 
by  azaleas  and  from  it  visitors  can  look  out 
over  the  Show.  A  stone's  throw  from  the 
platform  will  be  a  24'  waterfall,  a  backdrop  to 
an     orchid     exhibit     set     in     a     swamp 
amidst  gnarled  trees.  As  you  turn  in  a  360° 
circle    you    will    see    formal    and     informal 
gardens,  trees  and  blossoms,  water  wheels 
and  formal  statuary. 

The     1973     Show     has     more     exhibits 
scheduled  than  last  year.  Among  these  are  a 
beaver  dam  in  the  Pine  Barrens,  patches  of 
wildflowers,    a    bigger    and    better    bonsai 
exhibit,  and  we  think  the  children  will  delight 
to  the  live  cows,  pigs,  lambs,  and  chickens 
to    be    included    in    the  Walter   Biddle   Saul 
Agricultural  High  School  exhibit. 

Free  program.  PHS  members  are  entitled  to 
a  free  copy  of  the  Flower  and  Garden  Show 
Program.  To  get  their  free  copy  members 
must  present  the  stub  of  their  members  ticket 
at  the  membership  booth.  Other  special 
locations  will  be  set  up  and  they  will  be  well 
marked. 

Advance  tickets.  While  members  receive  free 
tickets   to   the   show   they   might   want   to 
bring  friends  along.  General  admission  at  the 
box  office  is  $2.75  for  adults  and  $1.00  for 
children.    Advance   sale   tickets   are   $2.25. 
They  must  be  paid  for  in  advance  and  picked 
up   at   Society   headquarters.    Ten   or   more 
advance  tickets   can   be  purchased   by  mail. 
Deadline:  March  5. 

The  best  time  to  come  to  the  Show.  The 

Show  is  open  on  Sundays  from  noon  to  7  pm 
and  weekdays  from  10:00  am  to  9:30  pm.  A 
special  preview  for  members  and  their  guests 
will  be  held  on  Sunday,  March  11  from  9:30 
to     noon.     (Tickets     to     the     preview     for 
nonmembers  cost  $4.00.)  We  recommend 
the  preview  as  the  best  time  to  attend  the 
Show.  The  afternoon  of  the  opening  day  is 
usually  very  crowded.  If  you  can't  come  to 
the  preview,  the  next  best  time  is  later  in 

,  the  week  on  the  afternoons  and  evenings. 

I 
Parking  and  transportation.  The  garage  at 
the  Civic  Center  accommodates  1,000  cars. 

,  There  is  also  a  new  multi-level  garage  at  Civic 

1  Center   Boulevard   and   Spruce  Street   (east 


end  of  Franklin  Field),  which  accommodates 
600    cars;     other    lots    are    at    32nd    and 
Chestnut,  33rd  and  Chestnut  and  30th  and 
Market  Streets.  At  peak  hours,  Sundays,  and 
weekday  mornings,  these  facilities  are  often 
not  quite  adequate. 

We     encourage     visitors     to     use     public 
transportation  if  possible.  The  D-1  shuttle  bus 
runs  from  30th  &  Market  Sts.  to  the  Civic 
Center  and  is  convenient  for  people  parking 
in   that  vicinity  or  for  those  who  use  the 
Market   Street   Subway   or   the    Penn    Central 
Trains.     Bus    route    "D"    (Wynnewood    to 
Front  and  Chestnut)  stops  about  100  yards 
from     the    entrance    at    34th    and    Spruce 
Streets.  The  route  "42"  bus  is  even  better.  It 
runs  right  past  the  entrance  to  the  Flower 
Show  on  Civic  Center  Blvd.  From  downtown, 
it   runs   out  Walnut   Street  and   over  34th. 
Transfers  are  accepted  from  both  the  Broad 
Street     Subway    and     Frankford     Elevated. 
Coming  from  West  Philadelphia  the  42  Bus 
starts  at  61st  and  Pine  Streets  and  comes  in 
Spruce  Street  to  38.th,  thence  over  University 
Avenue  to  Civic  Center  Boulevard. 
See  you  at  the  Gazebo. 

growing  interest 
in  horticulture 

A  recent  Wall  Street  lournal  story  reported  a 
subordinate's    plaintive   assessment   of   his 
boss    at    Kodak    in    Rochester:    "The    guy    1 
worked    for   spent    half    his    working   time 
organizing  a  local  flower  show  —  and  he  got 
promoted  for  it." 

Moral:  grow  with  times. 

We've  noticed  a   burgeoning   interest  in 
horticulture,  particularly  in  house  plants.  It's 
reflected    locally    in    increased    book    sales, 
plant   sales   and   course   enrollments.    Here's 
what  we  came  up  with  after  checking  some 
of  these  trends: 

Classes.  Dr.  George  Manaker,  chairman  of  the 
department  of  horticulture  at  the  Ambler 
Campus  of  Temple   University,   reports  that 
over    the     last    10    years    enrollment    has 
quadrupled:  from  42  students  in  1962  to  180 
students     in     1972.     Manaker    credits    the 
increased     public    consciousness    about 
horticulture     to     Lady     Bird     Johnson's 
endorsement  of  plants  followed  by  the  Earth 
Day  observances. 

In  general,  universities  are  getting  budgets  for 
their   plant    science   departments.    And   as 
student  interest  grows,  curriculums  expand. 

Dr.  John  M.  Fogg,  Jr.,  director  of  the  Barnes 
Arboretum,  reports  that  requests  for  places 
in    classes    at    the    nontuition    school    have 
increased  precipitously.  Fogg  says 

(continued  on  page  4) 
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New  In  The  Library 

Bush-Brown,    Louise.    Ploughman 
poet,  a  novel  based  upon  the 
life      of      Robert      Burns. 
Dorrance,    Philadelphia,    1972. 
219p. 
Coats,    Peter.    House   and   Garden 
Book  of  Garden  Decoration. 
Viking     Press,     New     York, 
1970.  207p, 
Crispo,  Dorothy.  The  Story  of  Our 
Fruits  and  Vegetables.  Dorex 
House,     New     York,     1968. 
160p. 
Crockett,    James     Underwood. 
Trees.  Time-Life  Books,  New 
York,   1972.     160p. 
,F1emer,  William  III.  Nature's  Guide 
to  Successful  Gardening  and 
Landscaping.     Crowell,     New 
York,  1972.     331  p. 
Foley,    Daniel    J.     The    Complete 
Book  of  Garden  Ornaments, 
Complements,  and  Ac- 
cessories.   Crown,     New 
York,   1972.     247p. 
Foley,     Daniel     ).     Gardening    for 
Beginners.       Funk      and 
Wagnalls,     New    York,    1972. 
302p.   Revised  edition. 

The      Good      Housekeeping 
Illustrated     Encyclopedia     of 
Gardening.     Book     Division, 
Hearst  Magazines,   New   York, 
1972.  16  vol.   Reference. 

Graf,    Alfred     Byrd.     Exotic    Plant 

Manual.     Roehrs     Co.,     East 

Rutherford,  N.J.,  1970.    842p. 
Guilcher,    J.    A    Tree    Grows    Up. 

Sterling,     New     York,     1972. 

96p. 
Huxley,     Anthony.      Garden 

Perennials  and  Wafer  Plants. 

Macmillan,   New   York,   1971. 

216p. 
Kramer,  Jack.  Natural  Dyes;  Plants 

&    Processes.    Scribner,    New 

York.   1972.     144p. 

Powell,     Myrtis     N.     Candles     in 
Flower    Arrangements.     Van 
Nostrand,    New    York,    1969. 
104p. 

Simmons,     Alan     E.     Growing 
Unusual  Fruit.   Walker,   New 
York,  1972.    354p. 

Wilkinson,  Norman  B.  f.  /.  du  Pont, 
botaniste;  the  Beginning  of  a 
Tradition.    University  Press  of 
Virginia,   Charlottesville,   1972. 
139p. 

Wilson,     Lois.     The     Complete 
Gardener.    Hawthorn    Books, 
New  York,  1972.     431  p. 


flower  show 
membership 
booth  volunteers 
needed 

The   PHS  Membership   Booth   is 
an     important     feature     of     the 
Flower     Show.     People     want 
information   about    many   things, 
both     horticultural     and     non- 
horticultural,  and  the  volunteers 
who    staff    the    booth    provide    a 
valuable    service    to    the    Show 
patrons. 

We    need    volunteers.     If    you 
would  like  to  help,  please  contact 
the   Society   office  at  WA   2-4801 
and    we   will    send    you   a   time 
schedule     to     fill     out.     One-day 
passes  are  issued  to  all  who  sign 
up    for    the    minimum    two-hour 
shift. 

Members  who  can  serve  as 
hosts     and     hostesses     in     the 
Members   lounge  are  needed  too. 
Coffee,     tea     and     cookies     are 
served  daily  between  noon  and  5 
pm.  This  special  privilege  for  PHS 
members  has  even  been  known  to 
inspire  some  people  to  join  PHS. 

activities 

february   -  march   - 

april,  1973 
members  evenings 

Reservations  required.  Members 
may   bring   only   one  guest   for 
whom  the  charge  will  be  $3.00  in 
addition  to  the  cost  of  the  meal. 

Cocktails:   6   pm;   Buffet:  6:45   to 
7:15;   Program   7:30. 

Tuesday,  February  13.  Tropical 
Plants  for  Delaware  Valley 
Greenhouses. 

Dr.    Russell    J.    Selbert,  director, 
Longwood  Gardens,  will  introduce 
the     members     to     many     new 
varieties  of  tropical  plants  suitable 
for    greenhouse    growth    in    our 
area. 

Tuesday,  March  13. 

There  will  not  be  any  program 
at  the  PHS,  but  we  suggest  another 
trip    to    the    1973     Philadelphia 
Flower    and    Garden    Show.    The 
members   lounge,  located  at  the 
far  southwest   corner  of   the   hall, 
will    be    staffed    by    volunteers 
who  will  dispense  cocktails  and 
coffee  between  5  and  8  pm.  The 


Civic  Center  cafeteria  serves  good, 
inexpensive     meals     throughout 
the  day  and  evening,  and  the  three 
snack  bars  will  have  the  usual  hot 
dogs  and  sandwiches. 

People  who  can  make  plans  to 
see     the     Show     in     the     late 
afternoon    and    evening    find    the 
crowds    less    pressing    and    the 
exhibits    more   accessible.    Added 
attractions   in  the  afternoon  and 
evenings    are    bonsai    and    flower 
arranging  demonstrations. 

Tuesday,     April     10    Vegetable 
Gardening. 

A  panel  of  PHS  members  will 
discuss     their     methods     and 
recommend    varieties    they    have 
found    productive    and    tasty.     In 
addition,     fact     sheets,     seed 
sources     and     helpful     reading 
material     will     be     distributed. 

clinics,  courses 
and  garden  visits 

PHS  members  only 
Registration  is  required  -  limit 
20  people. 


PRUNING    CLINIC   —  Thursday, 
March   29,  10:30  am  and  7:00 
pm. 

There    will     be    an     illustrated 
lecture  on  the  Art  of  Pruning  with 
a     practical     demonstration     on 
plants     in     the     PHS     garden. 
Instructor,   Ed    Lindemann,   staff 
horticulturist.   Fee;  $2.00. 


PERENNIALS 

CLINIC— Wednesday,  April  18, 

10:30  am  and  7:00  pm. 

There  will  be  a  demonstration 
and    discussion    on    dividing   and 
resetting    many   different   species 
of  perennials.  Please  bring  a  clump 
that  needs  dividing  and  can  be 
started    by    the    class.    Instructor, 
Noreen  McCoy.  IFee:  $2.00. 


GARDEN    TOUR,     Baltimore, 
Md.  April  24,  25  and  26,  1973. 

Visit     many     unusual     private 
gardens  —   from    large  estates   to 
small   gems  —    in   the   heart   of 
Baltimore.    Dr.   Robert   L.   Baker, 
Dept.   of  Horticulture,   University 
of     Maryland,     will     be     our 
informative  and  interesting  guide 
on    this   trip.    For  full   details   call 
Noreen  McCoy  (WA  2-4801). 


GARDEN        TOUR— Newport, 
Rhode    Island,    August   2-5, 
1973. 

PHS    members   joining   the   tour 
will  have  an  opportunity  to  see 
many    of    the    fine    homes    and 
gardens  not  generally  opened  to 
the  public.  In  addition  we  will  visit 
the  stately  mansions  and  formal 
gardens     managed     by     the 
Preservation  Society.  These  were 
so   famous   when   summer   meant 
time    to    spend    in    a    'Newport 
Cottage'.  Planned  also  are  visits  to 
a    well    known    topiary    garden, 
orchard,    vineyard    and    an    estate 
cutting  garden  as  well  as  a  tour 
through  the  newly  restored  part  of 
colonial     Newport.     For     further 
information    and    tour  details   call 
PHS  headquarters.  (WA  2-4801). 

1973  Philadelphia 
flower  and  garden 
show 

DATES  AND  HOURS:  Marchll    - 
18,     1973— Sundays,     Noon     to 
7:00  pm. 

Weekdays,  10:00  am   to  9:30  pm. 

MEMBERS   PREVIEW: 

Sunday,  March   11th,  9:30  am   to 

Noon. 

activities,  lectures 
and  round  table 

Open  without  charge  to  all. 

ORCHID     JUDGING, 

Wednesday,       February       7, 
Wednesday,     March     7     and 
Wednesday,  April  4,  7:30  pm. 

RHODODENDRON      SOCIETY. 

Thursday,  February  8,  8:00  pm. 

Dr.  John  R.  Creech,  director  of 
the     National     Arboretum     in 
Washington,     D.C.,     will     show 
slides  and  discuss  his  experiences 
collecting     plants,     seeds     and 
cuttings      of      azalea      and 
rhododendron     in     Japan,     Korea 
and   Taiwan.    PHS    members   are 
invited.     Also     programs     on 
Thursday,  March  8  and  Thursday, 
April  12,  8:00  pm.  Speakers  to  be 
announced  at  a  later  date. 

GARDEN    PLANTS    FROM    SEED. 
Thursday,     February     15,     1:30 
pm. 

Program        will         be        a 
demonstration     lecture     on     the 


reservations 

Clip     and     mail     to: 
PHS,  325  Walnut  Street 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  19106 

Reservations  must  be  accompanied  by  full  payment. 


Program  only 
Guest  Fee  $3.00 

Program   only 
Guest  Fee  $3.00 


Members  Evening,  Tues.,  Feb. 
Buffet:  $3.50  

Members   Evening,  Tues.,  April  10 
Buffet:  $3.50  

Pruning  Clinic:  Thurs.,  March  29.   Fee  $2.00 

10:30  am   7:00  pm  

Perennials  Clinics,  Wed.,  April  18.   Fee  $2.00 

10:30  am  7:00  pm  

Enclosed  are  my  checks  for  $ 

(Separate  checks  for  each  activity  will  expedite  the  processing  of  your 
reservations.) 

Name  

Address    

Zip  Telephone   


techniques    used    to   grow    both 
herbaceous     and     woody     plants 
from  seed  in  a  home  garden  or  a 
house.    Sources    of    unusual    and 
distinctive  varieties  will  be  given. 
Instructor:     Ernesta     D.     Ballard, 
PHS  director. 

THE   HERITAGE  OF  GAR- 
DENING —  Tuesday,  February 
20,  1:30  pm. 

Martha     L.     Garra,     noted 
horticultural  consultant,  will  give 
an  appreciation  of  our  gardening 
debt  to  the  past  and  a  challenge 
to    the    future.    Ms.    Garra    designs 
and     coordinates     the     annual, 
biennial  and  perrenial  displays  in 
the  PHS  18th  Century  Garden. 

INDOOR  LIGHT  GARDENING 
SOCIETY— Philadelphia 
Chapter,  Wednesdays,  February 
28,  March  28,  April  25,  7:30  pm. 

PHILADELPHIA  ROSE  SOCIETY, 
Thursday,  March  1,  8:00  pm. 

Lincoln   Atkiss  will  talk  about 
"Rose  Affiliations". 

Thursday,  April   5,  8:00  pm. 

"Propagation  of  Roses  by  the  Mist 
Method". 

FILM        FESTIVAL— Thursday, 
March   22. 

Come  to  Society  headquarters 
and     see     a     carefully     selected 
collection   of  films   that  will   be 
run  all  day.  Garden  Club  program 
chairmen  are  especially  invited  to 
attend  since  most  of  the  films  to  be 
shown    are    available    on     loan 


from  PHS.  Call  WA  2-4801  for  the 
listing  and  times. 

ROSEMONT    GARDEN     CLUB; 
Open  meeting,  Thursday,  April 
12.  10:30  am. 

You    are    invited    to    join    with 
members     of     the     Rosemont 
Garden  Club  to  hear  Ernesta  D. 
Ballard,  director,  PHS,  lecture  on 
"Continuous      Bloom     in     Your 
Garden." 

LIBRARY     ROUND     TABLE 
Thursday,  April   19,  7:00  pm. 

Books  for  Special  Problems.  PHS 
members  are  invited  to  join  the 
staff  in  a  discussion  of  books  for 
special    problems    particularly    in 
landscaping  and  gardening.  Please 
call  Julie  Morris  in  the  library  so 
we  will  have  enough  coffee  for  all. 

reminder  1973 
international  travel 

PHS       and       the       New       York 
Horticultural     Society    are    co- 
sponsoring     five    garden     trips 
abroad    in    1973.     If    you    want 
further  information  on  the  trips  to 
Mayaluum,      Puerto      Rico, 
Portugal,     England     and     New 
Zealand,    Fiji    and    Tahiti,    please 
contact    Noreen    McCoy    at    PHS 
(WA  2-4801). 


PHS  News  lb  published    bimonthly    by  the 
Pennsylvania    Horlicullural    Society,    J25 
Walnut  Street,   Philadelphia,  Pa.    19106. 

Subscription   —    $2.50    per   year   —   Single 
copies  50c.  Second  class  postage  paid  at 
Philadelphia,  Pa.   Send   fornn   3579  lo  PHS 
News,     325     Walnut     Street,     Phila.,     Pa. 
19106.  
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(continued  from  page  1) 

they've   had   to   turn   away   more 
students   than    usual   even   though 
they've     increased     some     class 
sizes  from  40  to  60  students  and 
have  added  courses. 

When   Longwood  Gardens  class 
schedules    come    out,    untrusting 
students    hop    in    their    car    and 
drive   out   to   register.   Some   have 
found  that  they've  missed  out  on 
a  place  because  mail  registrations 
are  so  heavy. 

Morris,     Tyler     and     the     Scott 
Foundation     (at     Swarthmore) 
Arboretums  are  all  initiating  how- 
to  classes  for  gardeners. 

Indoor   plant   and   city   gardening 
clinics     at     PHS     are     filled 
immediately  and   Noreen   McCoy, 
the     membership     activities 
coordinator,     says     "We     could 
probably     fill     twice     as     many 
courses   at   any   given    time."   She 
cites,     for    example,     the     1972 
registration  for  the  wreathmaking 
clinic  doubled   over  1971's.   She 
adds  that  the  how-to  clinics  have 
been     more     popular    than     the 
demonstration   courses. 

The   most   popular  have   been   the 
flower   arranging,    house    plants, 
terrarium     and     wreath-making 
clinics. 

A    free   Sunday  afternoon    plant 
clinic  run  at  PHS  for  non-members 
by  horticulturists  Julie  Morris  and 
Ed  Lindemann  brought  a  surprising 
86    people.   The   monthly  clinics 
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have    continued    to    draw     large 
numbers     of     rank     amateurs 
determined  to  diagnose  their  ailing 
plants   and   to   return   them   to  a 
healthy  condition. 

Shops.    Plant    shops    are   springing 
up     all     over     the     city.     Many 
have     been     developed     by 
knowledgeable  plant  people,  but 
one     trend      noted     by     our 
horticulturists     is    the    amateurs 
who  are  becoming  entrepreneurs. 
These     are     people     who     have 
grown  plants  successfully  in  their 
homes  and  who  have  begun  to 
expand  and  sell  their  plants  to  the 
public.     Other    amateurs,     who 
have  not  had  as  much  experience, 
are   not   doing  as   well   because 
they     don't     have     the     skills 
necessary  to  maintain  the  plants 
in  good  condition.  PHS  library  gets 
frantic  calls  for  information  from 
some     of     the     inexperienced 
owners. 

Books.   Harper  &    Row   recently 
advised     PHS     that     the     second 
edition  of  Garden  in  Your  House 
by  Ernesta  D.  Ballard  is  scheduled 
for     a     second     reprinting.     The 
American     Garden     Guild     Book 
Club  also  is  reprinting  the  second 
edition.  AGGBC  sold  15,000  copies 
in   the  first  edition. 

The  American  Garden  Guild  Book 
Club  said  their  figures  are  slow  to 
reflect     increasing     interest     in 
horticulture,    but    that    they    have 
noticed   a   gentle   upswing   since 
1970.   Books  on   house  plants  are 
their   most   popular  seller.   They 
mentioned  that  a  once  apathetic 


interest   in   fruits   and  vegetables 
has    recently    risen    to    one    that 
indicates  curiosity.   AGGBC  also 
reports    that    since    Earth    Day    a 
small   market   has  developed  for 
books  on  beekeeping  and  farming. 
A  decline  in  interest  about  books 
on     flower    arranging    has    been 
offset    by   a   growing    interest    in 
dried  flowers. 

The     PHS     Library     that     book 
circulation    has    increased    25% 
over  last  year.  The  greatest  num- 
ber  or   requests   are   for   books 
about     house     plants,     home 
landscaping,  pruning, 

propagating  and  plant  culture  and 
bonsai.    The    front    desk    sales    at 
PHS  show  that  house  plant  books 
rank  highest  followed  by  books 
about     herbs,     gardening     in 
containers,    garden    under    lights, 
mulching,  pruning  and  a  best  seller 
in    summer    is    "Garden    in    the 
Shade." 

A    final    interesting    note    is    the 
burgeoning    interest    in    plants   on 
the  campus.    David,   manager  of 
David's     Bookshelf     on     the 
University     of     Pennsylvania 
Campus,     ranked     student     book 
sales     in     the    following    way:     1. 
Books  about  self  awareness,  feeling 
and     touching.     2.     Women's 
liberation.    3.    Growing   plants.    4. 
Social  protest  and  5.  Drugs.  David 
was    one    of    the    few    bookstore 
proprietors     that    we    spoke    to 
who  did   not   attribute   the  rising 
interest     in     horticulture    to    the 
ecology    movement,    although    he 
felt    that    had    something   to   do 
with    it.    He    believes   that   young 
people     on     the     campus     are- 
revolted      by     destruction     and 
violence   and    are   compensating 
for    these    social    disruptions    by 
turning     toward     nurturance     of 
living  things.   He  said   the  greatest 
sale  of  house  plant  books  is  in 
the  fall   when   students   come  on 
the  campus.  It's  just  possible  that 
the     plants     offer     the     students 
something     in     an    environment 
where  they  feel  lost  in  superblocks 
and  overcrowded  classrooms. 


ice  remover 

X-73,  a  nontoxic  ice  remover 
reputed    to    have    30    times    the 
melting  power  of  rock  salt,  begins 
to  melt  ice  immediately;  it  lasts 
up   to   24    hours.    It    is    made   by 
Monroe  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


cleaning  clay  pots 


I 


PHS    member    Marjorie    M.     Kade    offers    a 
simple,  effective  solution  for  cleaning  clay 
pots.   A  trained  chemist,  Ms.   Kade  says  the 
clay    flower    pots    are    easily    cleaned    by 
soaking     them      in     a     dilute     solution     of 
hydrochloric  acid  (HCL)  to  remove  mineral 
salts     that     have     accumulated.     She 
recommends  some  precautions  however: 

•  Wear  rubber  gloves  and  if  necessary 
use   tongs   to   lift   pots. 

•  Avoid  contact  with  HCL  on  skin  or 
clothing.   Rinse  with  cold  water 
immediately  if  you   spill  any  to 
avoid  being  burned. 

•  Use  plastic,  glass  or  porcelain 
containers.   Do   not   use  metal. 

•  Always  add  acid  to  water. 

•  Label  bottle  clearly  and  keep 
out  of  children's   reach. 

To  clean   flower  pots: 

1.  Wash  each  pot  to  remove  soil,  bits  of 
organic     matter,     or     other    accumulated 
material.  It  is  not  necessary  to  scrape  off  any 
of  the  salts. 

2.  Fill  a  plastic  pail  half  full  of  water  — 
enough  so  that  when  you  do  put  your  flower 
pots  in  it  they  will  be  completely  submerged 
(about  1  1/2  gallons  of  water).  Add  one  pint 
concentrated  HCL.  Put  in  flower  pots,  you 
can  nest  them   if  you  have  various  sizes. 

The  bubbling  and  a  hissing  sound  indicates 
that  the  HCL  is  dissolving  the  mineral  salts. 

3.  Leave  post  in  solution  two  hours  to 
overnight,  depending  on  amount  of  salts  to 
be  removed  and  strength  of  solution.  When 
the     chemical     reaction     appears     to     have 
stopped    (no    hissing    sound    or    bubbling), 
remove  pots;  examine.  If  they  are  clean  rinse 
them  thoroughly  and  soak  in  a  large  tub  to 
remove  as   much  acid  as   possible. 

4.  Add  1   cup  of  household  ammonia  to  a 
pail  of  fresh  water  and  soak  pots  in  it  to 
neutralize  remaining  HCL. 

5.  Rinse  thoroughly  to  remove  ammonium 
chloride.  If  a  little  remains  it  will  not  harm 
plants. 

Ms.  Kade  does  not  recommend  using  the 
solution  for  concrete  planters;  the  solution 
will  eat  holes  in  the  concrete. 

■     You  can  buy  HCL  in  quantity  at  swimming 

pool  supply  houses;  the  HCL  does  not  have 
'    to   be  as    pure   as    that   used   for   laboratory 
•    analysis.  The  solution  can  be  used  over  and 
;    over  again  until  it  is  no  longer  active. 


Observe  Arbor  Day 

April 

27 

Arbor 

Week  April  23-27 

Plant 

a  tree 

arboriculture 

An    introductory    training    program    in    the 
basic     principles     of    tree     maintenance 
practices    was    offered    by    the    Cooperative 
Extension  Service  of  the  Pennsylvania 
State    University   and    the    Penn-Del   Chapter 
International    Shade   Tree   Conference.   The 
course,   set   up  to  train   new   employees   in 
arboriculture,  taught  climbing,  pruning,  the 
use  of  hand  and  power  tools,  tree  removal, 
wound   treatment  and  tree  climber  safety. 
Classes  were  run  on  a  show  and  tell  basis. 

Registration  cost  $85/5tudent,  with  a  limit  of 
20  students.  The  course  had  full  registration 
when  first  presented  in  March.  The  eight  day 
course  began  at  8:30  am  and  ran  until  4:30. 
For  information  about  future  courses  contact 
lames   |.   McKeehen,  Toal   Building,  2nd   & 
Orange  Streets,  Media,  Pa.  19063. 

free  holly  listing 

The  USDA  is  offering  a  free  copy  of  Part  I 
of     the     International     Checklist     of 
Cultivated   Ilex   (Contribution  3   of  the  U.S. 
National  Arboretum).  For  your  copy  write  to 
U.S.    National   Arboretum,   Washington,   D.C. 
20002. 

William  thomas  named 
junior  horticulturist 
of  the  year 

William       Thomas,       a       17       year      old 
Germantown     youth,    was     named    Junior 
Horticulturist     of     the     Year.     Thomas     was 
awarded  a  PHS  certificate,  citation  and  $100. 

The    award    was    made    at    the    Awards 
luncheon  at  the  opening  of  the  Philadelphia 
Flower  and  Garden  Show. 

Thomas  is  a  senior  at  the  Walter  Biddle 
Saul    High    School    of   Agricultural    Sciences, 
Roxborough.     His     interest     in     horticulture 
began  five  years  ago  when  he  participated  in 
the    Society's    Summer  Garden    Workshop 
(see  page  4).  At  present  he  is  leading  the  )ohn 
B.  Tonkin  Memorial  4H  horticultural  club  at 
the  Morris  Arboretum  and  does  propagating 
for  the  Arboretum.  He  has  operated  a  small 
greenhouse  and  has  done  landscape  work. 
He  also  has  worked  with  the  Neighborhood 
Recreation  Association  of  Lower  Germantown 
as  a  gardening  teacher. 

In  September  he  will  enter  the  Delaware 
Valley  College  of  Science  and  Agriculture  to 
study  ornamental  horticulture. 

junior  gardeners  to 
seek  challenge  at 
summer  workshops 

Young   gardening   enthusiasts   will    have   a 
chance  to  work  their  own   plot  of  ground 
and    to    spend    the    summer   exploring   and 
learning  about  horticulture.   (Cont'd,  p.  4) 
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new  in  the  library 

Allan,  Mea.    Tom's    Weeds.    Faber 

and     Faber,     London,     1970. 

220p. 
Ashberry,    Anne.    Gardens    on    a 

Higher    Level.     Hodder    and 

Stoughton,     London,'    1969. 

152p. 
Bartrum,   Douglas.   Evergreens  lor 

Your   Garden.    )ohn   Gifford, 

London,   1967.   187p. 
Burton,  Dora.  Rock  Gardening  in 

Australia.      Angus     'and 

Robertson,     Sydney,     1971. 

170p. 
Clapham,     Sidney.     Primulas. 

Devon,     David     &     Charles, 

Newton  Abbot,  1971.  148p. 
Dakers,  J.   Greenhouse  plants   in 

colour.  Collingridge,  London, 

1962.   128p. 
Davidson,  William.  Woman's  own 

book  of  house  plants.   Paul 

Hamlyn,  London,  1969.  127p. 
Eliovson,     Sima.     Bulbs     for     the 

gardener.  Howard     Timmins, 

Cape  Town,  1967.  249p. 
Favretti,    Rudy,    F.    and   Gordon    P. 

DeWolf.   Colonial  gardens. 

Barre  Publications,  Barre, 

Mass.,  1972.   163p. 
Fitch,     Charles     Marden.      The 

complete    book    of    house- 
plants.  Hawthorn  Books,  New 

York,  1972.   308p. 
Hillier  and  Sons.   Hilliers'  manual 

of  trees  and  shrubs.   Devon, 

David     &     Charles,     Newton 

Abbot,  1972.   576p. 
Kaye,  Reginald.  Hardy  ferns.  Faber 

and     Faber,     London,     1968. 

203p. 
Kramer,  Jack.  Garden  rooms  and 

greenhouses.  Harper  &  Row, 

New   York,   1972.   115p. 
Leslie,     Russell.     Alpines     I     have 

grown.    Lindsay    Drummond, 

London,   1940.  63p. 
Li,  Hui-Lin.  Trees  of  Pennsylvania. 

University    of    Pennsylvania 

Press,     Philadelphia,     1972. 

276p. 
McPhee,       John.       Oranges. 

Heinemann,     London,     1967. 

149p. 
Martin,  Margaret  |.  Cacti  and  their 

cultivation.    Faber    &    Faber, 

London,  1971.   207p. 
Morgan,  R.  Construction  work  in 

your  garden.  Blandford  Press, 

London,  1962.  IIOp. 
Nel,  G.  The  Gihbaeum  handbook. 

Blandford     Press,     London, 

1953.   117p. 

(Cont'd,  p.  4) 


activities 

april   -  may  - 
June  1973 
members  evenings 

Reservations   required. 
Members   may  bring  only  one 
guest  for  whom  the  charge  will 
be  $3.00  in  addition  to  the  cost 
of  the  meal. 

Cocktails:    6    pm;    Buffet:    6:45    to 
7:15;   Program   7:30. 

Tuesday,    April    10    Vegetable 
Gardening. 

A    panel   of   PHS    members   will 
discuss     their     methods     and 
recommend    varieties    they    have 
found    productive   and    tasty.    In 
addition,  fact  sheets,  seed  sources 
and  helpful  reading  material  will 
be  distributed. 

Tuesday,  May  8  4-7  pm.  Garden 
visits  in  Society  Hill. 

Several  private  gardens  in  Society 
Hill  will  be  open  for  members  and 
their  guests,  followed  by  drinks 
and    buffet   at    PHS    headquarters. 
Reservations     for     cocktails     and 
supper  are   required.    Locations   of 
the  gardens  will  be  given  out  at 
the   Society   headquarters   on   the 
day  of  the  visits. 

Tuesday,  June  12  —  6  pm.  Tour 
and     picnic     supper     at     the 
Philadelphia  Zoo. 

Charles  Rogers,  horticulturist  for 
our     Zoo,     has     invited     PHS 
members  and  their  guests  to  have 
a    guided    tour    of    the    tropics    in 
Philadelphia.  The  planting  in  the 
Humming    Bird    House    and    the 
new  Reptile  House  are  of  special 
interest.   Supper  and   refreshments 
to     follow.     Fee:     $3.50     plus 
admission  to  the  Zoo. 

clinics,  courses 
and  garden  visits 

PHS    members    only.    Registration 
is   required  —  limit  20  people. 

PERENNIALS      CLINIC      — 
Wednesday,   April   18,   10:30  am 
and   7:00  pm. 

There  will  be  a  demonstration 
and    discussion    on    dividing    and 
resetting  many  different  species 
of  perennials.  Please  bring  a  clump 
that   needs  dividing  and   can   be 
started     by    the    class.     Instructor, 
Noreen   McCoy.   Fee:  $2.00. 


GARDEN   VISITS 

Baltimore  Md.   April   24,  25   and 
26.  (Details  on  page  3.) 

Gardens    on    the    outer    Main 
Line  —  Sunday,  May  6,  2-5  pm. 

Four  fine  private  gardens  will  be 
open  to  our  members  and  their       j 
guests.    Those    members    wishing  ; 
the     names,     addresses     and 
traveling    directions    are   asked    to 
call    the    Society   office,   WA   2- 
4801.   Buttons  for  admission  will 
be  issued  and  detailed  maps  will 
be  sent.  Guest  fee  $3.00  payable  at 
the  garden  gate.   Limit,  3  guests 
per  member. 

Gardens     in     Princeton,     NJ    — 
Wednesday,  June  13,  2-9  pm. 

Some  outstanding  gardens  will 
be  open  to  PHS  members  and  their 
guests.     Starting     from     PHS 
headquarters    at    2    pm    we    will 
travel     to     Princeton     by     air- 
conditioned    bus   where  after  the 
tour,  aided   by  members  of  the 
Princeton   Garden   Club,   we   will 
enjoy  a  picnic  supper.  Full  details 
about  this  trip  will  be  provided  if 
you     call     WA     2-4801.     Fee: 
including  picnic  $10.00. 


Pine    Barrens   of   New   Jersey  — 
Saturday,    June    16,    10:00   am- 
3:00  pm. 

An    all    day    excursion    (rain    or 
shine)    to   New    Jersey's   famous 
Barrens  will  be  conducted  by  June 
M.  Vail.  Ms.   Vail   formerly  PHS 
staff    horticulturist,     lived     in    the 
Barrens     for     12     years    and     is 
familiar    with     the    unique    plant 
materal  that  grows  there. 

Participants    who    register    for 
the  activity  will  be  sent  traveling 
directions  to  the  meeting  place. 
Transportation     for     a     limited 
number    can    be    arranged.    The 
registration  fee  of  $3.50  does  not 
include  transportation  or  lunch. 

Newport,   Rhode  Island,  August 
2-5,  1973.  (Details  on  page  3.) 

activities,  lectures 
and  round  tables 

Open    without    charge    to    all. 

ORCHID   JUDGING, 
Wednesday,        April        4, 
Wednesday,  May  2,  Wednesday, 
June  6.  7:30  pm. 


PHILADELPHIA  ROSE 

SOCIETY, 

Thursday,  April   5,   8:00  pm. 

Program  will  be  slide  show.  Dr. 
V.    Barnettwill   show   how   to 
propogate     rose     cuttings     by 
the  Mist  Method.     Open 
discussion  later. 

I    Thursday,  May  3,  8:00  pm. 
Angus  Paxton  Heeps,  assistant 
director  of  the  Henry  Foundation 
for      Botanical      Research, 
Gladwyne,  will  give  an  illustrated 
lecture,  "Horticultural 

Miscellany." 

RHODODENDRON  SOCIETY— 
Thursday,  April   12,  8:00  pm. 
Dr.  Gus   Lent:  "Sikkinn   and   Nepal' 

INDOOR   LIGHT  GARDENING 
SOCIETY;  Philadelphia  Chapter, 
Thursday,  April  25,  7:30  pm. 
Jeanette  Lowe      of    the     Burpee 
Co.  will  give  an  illustrated  talk  on 
seed    production    and    collection, 
plant   breeding   and   will   suggest 
unusual  plants  suitable  for  growing 
under  lights. 

Thursdays,  May  23  and  June  27, 
7:30     pm.      Programs     to     be 
announced. 

ROSEMONT     GARDEN     CLUB, 
Open    meeting,   Thursday,    April 
12,   10:30  am. 

You  are  invited  to  join  members 
of  the  Rosemont  Garden  Club  to 
hear  Ernesta  D.  Ballard,  director, 
PHS,     lecture     on     "Continuous 
Bloom   in   Your  Garden". 

Library    Round   Table;  Thursday, 
April   19,   7:00  pm. 

Books  for  Special  Problems.  PHS 
members  are  invited  to  join  the 
staff  in  a  discussion  of  books  for 
special    problems    particularly    in 
landscaping  and  gardening.  Please 
call  Julie  Morris  in  the  library  so 
we  will  have  enough  coffee  for  all. 

Joint  program  —   PHS  and   the 
Morris     Arboretum.     Sunday, 
June  17,   3:00  pm. 

Demonstration   on   the   art   of 
pruning.     David     Melrose,     asst. 
director  of  the  Scott  Foundation, 

.  Swarthmore    College    will    be    the 
speaker.    The    program    will    be 
preceded   by  guided   tours  of  the 

:  Arboretum  grounds.  More  details 
will  appear  in  the  June-July 
NEWS. 


reservations 

Clip    and     mail     to:   PHS,  325  Walnut  Street 
Reservations  must  be  accompanied  by  full  payment. 
Members   Evening,  Tues.   April   10 
Buffet:  $3.50  


Members   Evening,  Tues.  May  8 
Buffet:  $3.50  


Program   only 
Guest   Fee  $3.00 

Program  only 
Guest  Fee  $3.00 


Guest  Fee  $3.00 


Members   Evening,  Tues.   June  12 
Supper  $3.50  

Perennials  Clinic  Wed.  April   18.   Fee  $2.00  .. 

10:30  am   7:   pm   

Gardens  -  Outer  Main   Line,  Sunday,  May  6 

No  charge  to  members 

Gardens   -   Princeton  Wed.  June  13 
Fee  $10.00  

Pine  Barrens  Trip,  Sat.   June  16 

Fee  $5.00  

Enclosed  are  my  checks  for  $ 

(Separate  checks  for  each  activity  will  expedite  the  processing  of  your 
reservations.) 

Name  

Address    

Zip  Telephone  


Guest   Fee  $3.00 


trips  to  baltimore 
and  rhode  island 

An  oriental  garden,  a  collection 
of  oriental  artifacts,  topiaries  of 
fox-hunts,  hounds  and  horses  and 
an  estate  with  an  Italian  and  18th 
Century  garden  are  only  a  few  of 
the    many    stops    PHS    members 
will     make     on     their     Baltimore 
Garden  Tour,  April  24  through  26. 
The   tour   includes  gardens   in   the 
city,     suburbs     and     rolling 
countryside. 

One  garden   on   the   itinerary   is 
seldom  opened  to  the  public.  It 
Is     described     by     the     Maryland 
House     &     Garden     Pilgrimage 
booklet:  "Named  after  an  ancient 
Irish     Kingdom,     this     beautiful 
estate  dates  back  over  a  century. 
The     entrance     is     through     a 
cobbled    courtyard,    enclosed    by 
evergreens  and  boxwood  .  .  .  The 
garden  to  the  east  is  laid  out  with 
the   18th    century   formality   of  a 
garden  close.  To  the  west  a  wide 
entrance  looks  out  to  a  sweeping 
view    with    Lake    Roland    in    the 
distance.  North  of  the  house  are 
the    Italian    gardens,    among    the 
most   noteworthy   in   the  south. 
With     natural     planting     of 
rhododendron     and     laurel     on 
either  side,   they   stretch    into  the 
distance,     down     steps,     up 
terraces,  past  sparkling  fountains, 
in     a     vista     of     breath-taking 
beauty." 


Also    included    is    an    exciting 
garden  of  a  well-known  Baltimore 
art     collector,     whose     grounds 
have  been  designed  as  a  backdrop 
for  a  superb  sculpture  collection. 

A     tour     of     the     picturesque 
Bolton  Hill  area  with  its  handsome 
townhouses     and     special     small 
city  gardens,  including  a  collection 
of  fine  bonsai,  is  on  the  agenda 
as  well. 

The    tour    will    be    led    by    Dr. 
Robert   L.    Baker,   Department  of 
Horticulture,     University     of 
Maryland.     For     further     details 
contact    Noreen    McCoy    (WA    2- 
4801). 

We    recommend    planning    to 
take  a   long   summer  weekend   in 
August     (2nd     through     5th) 
Thursday     through     Sunday     at 
Newport,     Rhode    Island.    Many 
fine    homes    and    gardens    will    be 
open    to    our    members;    these 
include     mansions     and     gardens 
managed     by     the     Preservation 
Society.     Private    gardens     that 
include     topiaries,     vineyards, 
orchards  and  cutting  gardens  are 
also  on  the  itinerary.  Contact  Ms. 
McCoy  for  more  details. 


PHS  News  ib  published    bimonthly    by  the 
Pennsylvania    Horticultural    Society,    ilS 
Walnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa,    19106. 

Subscnption  —   $2.50   per   year  —   Single 
copies  50c.  Second  class  postage  paid  at 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  Send  fornn  3579  to  PHS 
News,     325     Walnut     Street,     Phila,     Pa. 
19106. 
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news  about 
PHS  members 

•  Mrs.   E.   Perot  Walker  was 
named  president  of  the 
Morris  Arboretum  Associates. 

•  Edward     Gallob's     book 
City     Leaves,     City     Trees 
(Charles  Scribner's  Sons)  was 
chosen    as    one    of   the    two 
best     books     on     science     for 
children   published   last  year. 
The   book   was   chosen    by  a 
panel  of  judges   for  the  New 
York    Academy    of    Sciences 
Second     Annual     Children's 
Science       Book      Award 
Program.    Gallob    received    a 
certificate  of  citation  and  $250. 
Book  on  sale  at  PHS. 

•  Doretta  Klaber  will  exhibit 
her     flower     drawings     at 
Caravan  House  Galleries  May  8 
through  May  26,  1973.  Many 
of    the    color   drawings    to    be 
shown  appeared  in  black  and 
white    in     her    books,    Rock 
Garden    Plants,    Centians   For 
Your  Garden  and  Primroses 
in  Spring.  Other  drawings  from 
the  color  plates   in   her  new 
book    Violets   of  the   United 
States  will  also  be  on  exhibit. 
Gallery  hours  are  from  11  am 
to     6     pm.     Tuesday     through 
Saturday.  Her  new  book  will 
be  on  sale  at  the  show,  as  will 
Primroses  of  Spring  which  will 
probably  be  out  of  print  after 
this  spring. 
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summer  workshops 

(Cont'd,  from  p.   1) 

The  program  for  the  junior  high 
age  level  students  is  held  at  the 
Morris     Arboretum     and     is     co- 
sponsored     by     PHS     and     the 
Arboretum.  The  students  will  work 
in  teams  and  will  have  help  from 
workshop  leaders  and  counselors. 
They    will    sow,    plant,    dig    and 
harvest  their  own  crops  and  plants. 
At   the  end   of  the  season   they 
produce  their  own  harvest  show. 

In    addition    to    their    gardening 
activities,     which      include 
transplanting,         cultivating, 
mulching,     and     harvesting,     the 
students    are    taught    landscaping. 
Other     skills     are     also     taught: 
pressing     dried     flowers,     flower 
arranging,  making  terrariums  and 
house  plant  care. 

Workshops  start  on  June  25  and 
run    through    August   25,   with   a 
few  early  planting  sessions  in  May 
and  )une.  The  sessions  are  held 
on     Monday      through     Thursday 
from  9  am  to  1:30  pm.  The  entire 
cost  for  the  workshop  is  $60;  the 
fee  may  be  waived  or  reduced  if 
financial  need  exists. 

The     program     is     becoming 
popular  among  young  people  in 
the  area,  so  if  you  know  any  fifth 
grade     to     junior     high     school 
students     who     would     enjoy     a 
challenging    summer    outdoors, 
have      them      contact      PHS. 
Applications    should    be    in    by 
April  15. 


library 

(Cont'd,  from  p.  2) 

Rochford,  Thomas.   The  Rochford 
book     of     flowering     pot 
plants.      Faber     and     Faber, 
London,   1966.   148p. 

Rose,    Jeanne,    hierbs    &     Things. 
Grosset  &  Dunlap,  Workman        j 
Pub.    Co.,    New    York,    1972. 
323p. 

Samuel,  H.  ).  Wild  Flower  hunter. 
Constable,      London,     1961. 
152p. 

Schuler,     Stanley.     The     winter 
garden.     Macmillan,     New 
York,  1972.   244p. 

Walther,  Eric.  Echeveria. 
Academy  of  Sciences,  San 
Francisco,  Calif.,   1972.  426p. 

1973  flower  shows 

Colonial    Williamsburg    Garden 
Symposium,    April    8-13,    T.    S. 
Moyles,     Registrar,     Goodwin 
Building,     Williamsburg,     Va. 
23185. 

Winterthur  in  the  Spring.  Spring 
Flowers    and    Azaleas,   April    17- 
May  26,  Tuesday  through  Sunday 
10  am-4  pm. 

American     Daffodil     Society 
Show,  Plymouth  Meeting  Mall,  Pa., 
Friday,     April     27,     3-9:30     pm. 
Saturday,  April  28, 10  am-9:30  pm. 

Daffodil       Display,       Tyler 
Arboretum,  Lima,  Pa.  Saturday, 

April   28,  10  am-4   pm. 

1973  harvest  show 

When     making     your     summer 
gardening  plans,  don't  forget  the 
Harvest  Show  September  29  and 
30.   Grow   to  show. 

Seeds  are  now  available  at  PHS 
for  the   challenge  classes.   Let  us 
know  how  many  packets  of  each 
you  want: 

Zinnia — Green   Envy  15c; 
Marigold — Yellow  Climax   20c; 
Celosia     plumosa     'Golden 
Triumph   25c; 
Dahlia — Sunburst  25c. 

The  challenge  classes  are  open 
to     all     exhibitors.     Only     those 
planning    to    enter    the    classes 
should  buy  the  seeds  from  PHS. 

The  next  few   months  will  also 
be  a  good  time  to  start  collecting 
and  drying  plant  materials  for  the 
artistic  section  of  the  show. 


more  news 

Beginning     in     September 
members  will  receive 
10   issues  of  PHS   NEWS 
yearly  instead  of  six. 
PHS  NEWS  will  not  be 
published  during  July  or 
August. 

Be  sure  to  look  for 
the  July  issue  of 
THE  GREEN   SCENE. 

HAVE  A   HAPPY  SUMMER! 


1973  landscape 
horticulture  entries 
to  be  judged 

Plantings     for     commercial,     industrial     or 
professional  establishments  are  eligible  for 
the  1973   Landscape  Horticulture  Award  of 
the     Greater     Philadelphia     Chamber     of 
Commerce  and  PHS.  Awards  will  be  made  in 
the  following  categories:   outdoor  area   of 
not     more     than     500     square     feet; 
establishments  occupying  more  than  500  sq. 
feet  but  not  more  than  one  acre;  large,  open 
landscaped    areas    covering    plantings    and 
maintenance  of  one  or  more  acres. 

Judging  criteria  includes:  high  quality  year- 
round  maintenance;  design,  appropriate  use 
of   plant    materials,   and   appropriate   use   of 
accessories  such  as  lighting  and  sculpture. 

Entries     must     include     three     color 
photographs    of    areas,    information    about 
maintenance  and   a   list   of   plant   materials 
used  over  the  past  five  years.  Contact  PHS  for 
entry  blanks. 

volunteers  wanted  for 
18th  century  garden 

Summer    Wednesdays     are     fun     at     PHS. 
Volunteers     who     enjoy    gardening    get 
together  to  weed,  plant,  prune,  clip  and  fuss 
over  the  18th  century  garden.  Time  out  for 
lemonade  or  iced  tea  (with   mint  from   our 
vegetable  garden)  under  the  grape  arbor,  by 
the     vegetable     garden     or     in     the     air- 
conditioned  PHS  lobby. 

Martha   Ludes   Garra,   who  developed   the 
plant    design     for    the    garden,    says    the 
biennials  blooming  at  present  will  shortly  be 
replaced  with  ageratum,  chartreuse  coleus, 
wax  begonias,  purple  basil,  salmon  salvias  and 
salmon  geraniums. 

Contact  Ed  Lindemann  at  PHS  if  you  are 
interested  in  working  in  the  garden. 


n.y.  academy  of  science 

publishes 

ernesta  d.  ballard  speech 

PHS    director    Ernesta    D.    Ballard's    speech 
was     published     in     the     recently     issued 
proceedings   of  the  1972   N.Y.   Academy  of 
Science  Conference  on  Successful  Women 
in  the  Sciences.  The  object  of  the  conference 
is  identified  in  its  subtitle:  "An  Analysis  of 
the  Determinants." 

The  NY.  Academy  of  Science  set  up  the 
conference  to  learn  from  actual  life  histories 
which  factors  made  possible  the  careers  of 
the  37  women  selected  as  speakers.   Each 
participant  was  recommended  for  inclusion  in 
the     conference     by     their    professional 
colleagues,  men  and  women,  who  believed 
the  participant  to  be  a  competent  scientist 
making  significant  contributions  in  her  field. 

Among  the  37  conferees  were  Dr.  Matina 
Horner,     pyschologist     and     president 
of    Radcliffe    College;    Estelle    Ramey,    M.D., 
department  of  physiology  and  biophysics, 
Georgetown  University;  consumer  specialist, 
Esther  Peterson,  as  well  as  representatives 
from  the  fields  of  architecture,  meteorology, 
physics,  medicine,  chemistry,  mathematics, 
crystallography,  sociology  and  psychology. 

Speaking  of  her  inclusion  in  the  conference, 
Ms.  Ballard  said:  "One  of  the  most  gratifying 
aspects     of     the     conference     for     me,     a 
horticulturist,  was  to  find  myself  accepted  as 
a    scientist,    along   with    physicists,   chemists, 
physicians  and  the  many  other  disciplines. 
In  recent  decades  there  has  been  a  tendency 
to  dismiss  horticulture  as  an  inconsequential 
activity.    However,    now    that   environmental 
problems  are  accentuating  the  importance 
of  green  plants,  not  only  for  our  pleasure  but 
for  our  very  survival,  people  are  beginning 
to     remember     that     horticulture     is     a 
science — the  science  of  plants." 

The  monograph  is  available  from  the  New 
York  Academy  of  Sciences  for  $20  plus  50^ 
mailing  charges. 

tips  from  your  cooperative 
extension  services 

The    time    to    seed    a    new    lawn    is    late 
summer  or  early  fall.  Get  free  booklet  from 
William    H.   White,   County   Agent,   S.E.   Cor. 
Broad  and  Grange  Sts.,  Phila.   19141. 

From   N.J.   Extension  Service,  Mt.   Holly: 

The  U.  S.  might  suffer  a  food  shortage  in  fall 

of   '73    if   heavy   rains   continue.    Burlington 

County  farmers  have  been  behind  in  getting 

fields  plowed  and  crops  planted.  Missouri 

and    Mississippi    basin   farmers    have   worse 

problems. 

(Cont'd,  p.  4) 
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new  in  the  library 

Bartrum,    Douglas.    Exotic    plants 
for  the  home.   )ohn  Gifford, 
London,  1970.  21 5p. 

Carey,     Ruth     G.     African     violet 
handbook    for    judges    and 
exhibitors.     Ruth     G.     Carey, 
Knoxville,   1971.   85p. 

Davids,  Richard  C.  How  to  talk  to 
birds.     Knopf,     New     York, 

1972.  242p. 

Eaton,  Jeronne  A.  Gardening  under 
glass.  Macmillan,  New  York, 

1973.  306p. 

Friends     of     the     University     of 
Washington        Arboretum. 
Ornamental  plants  hardy  in 
the     coastal     Northwest. 
Friends   of  the  University  of 
Washington  Arboretum.  Seattle, 
1972.  76p. 

Gauch,   Hugh  G.   Inorganic  plant 
nutrition.  Dowden, 

Hutchinson        &        Ross, 
Stroudsburg,  Pa.,  1972.  488p. 

Harris,  Ben  Charles.  Better  health 
with    culinary    herbs.     Barre 
Publishers,  Barre, 

Massachusetts,  1971.  163p. 

Harris,  Ben  Charles.  The  compleat 
herbal.     Barre     Publishers, 
Barre,     Massachusetts,     1972. 
243p. 

Harris,     Dudley.     Hydroponics. 
Purnell,    Cape    Town,    1971. 
184p. 

Harvard     University.     Houghton 
Library.     Early     botanical 
books.     Harvard     University, 
Houghton   Library,  Cambridge, 
Massachusetts,  1972.  52p. 

Harvey,    John.     Early    gardening 
catalogues.         Phillimore, 
London,  1972.   182p. 

Hills,     Lawrence    D.     Crow     your 
own    fruit    and    vegetables. 
Faber    and     Faber,     London, 
1971.  328p. 

lohnson,  James  R.  Plants  of  South 
Dakota     grasslands.      South 
Dakota     State     University, 
Brookings         Agricultural 
Experiment     Station,     1970. 
163p. 

Kadans,     Joseph     M.     Modern 
encyclopedia     of     herbs. 
Parker     Publishers,     West 
Nyack,  New  York,  1970.  256p. 

Kirk,  Donald  R.  Wild  edible  plants 
of     the     western      United 
States.  Naturegraph 

Publishers.         Heaidsburg, 
California,  1970.  326p. 

Klien,     Richard     M.     Research 
methods    in    plant   science. 


Natural  History  Press,  Garden 

City,  New  York,  1970.  756p. 
Litte,    Elbert    Luther,    )r.    Atlas    of 

United      States      Trees. 

Washington,   D.C.,  1971. 
McQuown,     F.     R.     Fine-flowered 

cacti.  A.  S.  Barnes,  Cranbury, 

N.).,  1971-1972.   92p. 
Morss,    Elisabeth,  W.    Herbs   of  a 

rhyming    gardener.    Branden 

Press,  Boston,  1971.  47p. 
Morton,     Julia     F.     fxo(/c    plants. 

Golden     Press,     New     York, 

1971.   160p. 
Morton,  Julia  F.  Plants  poisonous 

to     people     in     Florida. 

Hurricane     House,     Miami, 

1971.   116p. 
Page,  B.  G.  The  1972  insecticide, 

herbicide,     fungicide    quick 

guide.     Thomson     Publishers, 

Indianapolis,  1971.  157p. 
Paul,     Aileen.     Kids     gardening. 

Doubleday,     Garden     City, 

New  York,  1972.  96p. 

Pinney,  )ohn   j.   Beginning  in   the 
nursery    business.    American 
Nurseyman,    Chicago,     1971 
67p. 

Pinney,     John     |.     Operating     a 
garden     center.     American 
Nurseyman,     Chicago,     1971. 
168  p. 

Robinson,  Ellis  H.  Wild  flowers  of 
the   Pacific   Northwest.    Ellis 
Robinson     Publishers,    1972. 
62  p. 

Shaver,     Jesse    M.     Ferns     of    the 
eastern  central  states.  Dover, 
New   York,  1970.   502p. 

Slate,     George     L.     Diseases     of 
garden     lilies     and     their 
control.   North  American  Lily 
Society,  1972.  20p. 

Smith,    Georginan    Reynolds.    The 
flower     lover's     book     of 
natural        arrangements. 
Doubleday,    New   York,    1972. 
143p. 

Sutton,     Stephanne     Barry.     The 
Arnold    Arboretum.     Arnold 
Arboretum     of     Harvard 
University,         Massachusetts, 
1971.   72p. 

Synge,  Patrick  M.  Collins  guide  (o 
bulbs.  Collins,  London,  1971. 
332p. 

Thomson,  W.  T.    The  ornamental 
and         turf        pesticide 
application   guide.    Thomson 
Publishers,  Indianapolis,  1971. 
420p. 


activities 

June  -  July  - 
august,  1973 

garden  visits 

Gardens     in     Princeton,     N|    — 
Wednesday,  June  13,  2-9  pm. 

Some  outstanding  gardens  will 
be  open  to  PHS  members  and  their 
guests.      Starting     from      PHS 
headquarters    at    2    pm,    we    will 
travel     to     Princeton     by     air- 
conditioned   bus   where   after  the 
tour,  aided   by  members  of  the 
Princeton    Garden   Club,   we  will 
enjoy     a     picnic     supper.     Fee: 
including  picnic  $10.00. 

pruning  demonstration 

—    PHS    &    Morris    Arboretum, 
Sunday,  June  17,  3  pm.  A  joint 
program     to     be     given     at     the 
Arboretum. 

David     Melrose     will     lecture 
informally  and  will  give    a  pruning 
demonstration.     Melrose     is 
superintendent     of     grounds, 
Swarthmore  college,  and  assistant 
director  of  the  Arthur  Hoyt  Scott 
Horticulture  Foundation. 

The  lecture-demonstration  will 
be     held     in     the     barn     on     the 
Arboretum  "farm."  The  entrance 
is     on     Northwestern     Avenue 
between     Germantown     and 
Stenton  Aves.  Watch  for  PHS  signs. 
The     Arboretum     has     picnic 
grounds  in  the  area,  which  will  be 
open  all  day.  Members  are  invited 
to  bring  their  lunch.  Refreshments 
will  be  provided.  Guided  Tours 
of     the     Arboretum     will     be 
conducted  at  1:00,  1:30  and  2:00 
pm.  One  or  two  tour  groups  will  be 
scheduled  after  the  program.  All 
tours  start  at  the  barn.  Come  early, 
stay       late.       The       lecture 
demonstration  will  be  held,  rain  or 
shine.     No  charge. 

shows  and  sales 

Open    without    charge    to    all. 

ORCHID  JUDGING  — 
Wednesday,  June  6,  July  11, 
August   1,  7:30  pm. 

FLOWER  SHOWS  AT   PHS 

27th    ANNUAL    ROSE    SHOW, 
Saturday,  June  2;  2-6  pm.  Sunday, 
June  3;   12-5   pm. 


p 


I 


10th  ANNUAL  LILY  SHOW  OF 
THE     MIDDLE     ATLANTIC     LILY 
GROUP,  Saturday,  )une  30;  2-5 
pm.    Sunday,    July    1;    12-5    pm. 
Saturday  at  3  pm  and  4  pm.  and 
Sunday    at    2    pm    and    3    pm    an 
outstanding  film  "Lilies  of  Japan" 
will  be  shown. 


PLANT  SALE 

DELAWARE     VALLEY     IRIS 
SOCIETY     ANNUAL     SALE, 
Saturday,  July  7;  2  pm  -  5  pm, 

Tyler  Arboretum. 


rhode  island  trip 
august  2-5 

PHS   members  are   invited   to  a 
long     summer     weekend     in 
Newport,   Rl,  August  2-5. 
Julie  Morris,  PHS  Horticultural 
Librarian,  grew  up  in  Newport  and 
will  act  as  tour  leader. 

Visits  to  the  many  fine  houses 
and     gardens     managed     by     the 
Preservation  Society  are  planned. 
A  walk  through  the  newly  restored 
areas  of  this  once  famous  seaport 
and    a   trip   to    the   oldest    private 
library  in  the  country  will  set  the 
stage  for  our  stay  in  this  historic 
town. 

Members  of  the  tour  will  visit 
the  Elms,  the  old  Berwyn  estate,  in 
the  evening  when  they  can  enjoy 
the     spacious     grounds     and 
fountains     that     are     especially 
lighted  for  evening  visits. 

A  clambake  at  the  home  of  a 
PHS     member     whose     garden 
reaches    to    the    water's    edge    is 
planned.    Visits    to    some    of   the 
private     gardens     of     Newport's 
summer  colony  are   planned  as 
well  as  an  orchard,  vineyard  and 
fabulous  topiary  garden  recently 
acquired     by     the     Preservation 
Society. 

A  stop  at  a  Rhode  Island  herb 
farm  is  planned  for  the  trip  back. 
For  further  details  on  the  trip  to 
the  "cottages"  of  Newport  contact 
Julie  Morris  —  WA— 2-4801. 

The   finest    ENGLISH   GARDENS 
July    12    -    August    2    with    the 
Horticultural  Society  of  New  York. 
Call  PHS,  WA  2-4801  for  details. 


reservations 

Clip    and    mail    to:    325    Walnut    Street,    Philadelphia,    Pa.    19106 
Reservations  must  be  accompanied  by  full  payment. 

Gardens  -  Princeton,  Wed.,  lune  13  Guest  fee  $13.00  

Fee  $10.00  (includes  cost  of  trip) 

Enclosed   is  my  check  for  $ 

Name  

Address    

Zip  Telephone   


1974  Philadelphia 
flower  and  garden 
show  horticultural 
classes 

The   classes   in   the   horticultural 
section  are  planned  so  that  there 
is  a  place  for  all  kinds  of  container 
grown  plants.  The  schedule  with 
complete  information  will  be  sent 
to     all     PHS     members     in 
September.   In  general,  it  will  be 
similar  to  the  1973  schedule  and 
will  include  the  same  wide  range 
of  choices.  Material  required  for 
the   forced   bulb   classes   is   listed 
now  so  that  exhibitors  can  order 
in  good  time  for  fall  planting. 

Narcissus:  Little  Gem  (Div.  la); 
Beersheba     (Div.     1c);     Cragford 
(Div.  8);  Bulbocodium  conspicuus 
(Div.    10);    Exhibitors    choice    of 
any    bulb    in    Div.    2b.    Hyacinth: 
Delft  Blue;  Tulip:  Peach  Blossom; 
Amaryllis. 

If       you       need       further 
information    call    Evelyn    Hett    at 
PHS. 


order  now 

1974    Flower    Show 
Challenge  Class 

Clip  and   mail  to: 
PHS,  325  Walnut  St. 
Phila.,  Pa.  19106 

Primulas,  supplied 
in  September. 

$2.50   . 


amt.  enclosed 


Name 


Address 


Zip 


colonial   gardens 
exhibit  at  phs 

If  you  want  to  know  how  your 
ancestors  gardened,  come  to  the 
colonial    garden    exhibit    featured 
on     the     first     floor     at     PHS 
throughout    the    summer.    Garden 
implements  and  tools  as  well  as 
John  Bartram  memorabilia  will  be 
displayed   for  the   public;    revisit 
the     past     in     air-conditioned 
comfort.  Stop  by  for  a  visit  to  the 
18th   century  garden   adjacent  to 
the  building. 

The  PHS  library  is  open  on  the 
second   floor;   you're  welcome  to 
browse.    Books   are  available  on 
loan  to  all  members. 

two  free  plant  clinics 
Wednesday,  July  18/ 
august  15,  5  pm  to  8  pm 

If  your  plants  have  the  summer 
blahs  and  your  garden  isn't  up  to 
snuff    come    to    our    free    plant 
clinics.     Bring     your     plants     for 
diagnoses.    The    horticultural    staff 
will  be  on  hand  both  evenings  to 
help    you    with    your    plant    and 
garden  questions.  Members  may 
bring  friends  at   no  cost. 

collect  now  for 
pressed  flower  classes 
spring  flower  & 
garden  show 

1.  design    for   wallpaper 

2.  door  push  plate 

3.  arrangement/flowers 
and  foliage. 


PHS  News  is  published    bimonthly    by  the 
Pennsylvania    Horticultural    Society,    325 
Walnut  Street,   Philadelphia,  Pa.   19106. 

Subscription   —    $2.50    per   year   —   Single 
copies  50c    Second  class  postage  paid  a( 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  Send  form   3579  to  PHS 
News,     325    Walnut    Street,    Phila.,    Pa. 
1910f> 
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harvest  show 
memorial  hall 
fairmount  park,  phila. 
sept.  29-30 

Entries  are  now  being  accepted. 
The  schedule  includes  classes  for 
your    gardening     specialties: 
vegetables,     fruits,     preserved 
foods,   annuals,   perennials,    roses, 
chrysanthemums,         dahlias, 
evergreens;     and     classes     to 
challenge     your    artistic     talents: 
tables,     mini-rooms,    pedestals, 
arrangements,     pressed     plant 
material     designs     and     plaques. 
Send  or  call  for  your  schedule. 


extension  services 

(Cont'd,  from   p.  1) 

Penn      State      University 
Cooperative    Extension    Service 
published  first  of  its  kind  booklet: 
"Suggested    Vegetable,    Herb,   and 
Small     Fruit     Varieties     for 
Pennsylvania     Home     Gardens." 
Single     copies     available     from 
Montgomery   County   Cooperative 
Extension    Office,    400    Markley 
St.,  Norristown  19401. 


Vegetable    gardeners    need    soil 
testing.     Pick     up     necessary 
supplies  at  your  local  cooperative 
extension  service  office.  They  will 
also    test    samples    for    you;    soil 
samples  can  be  taken  any  time 
ground     is     not     frozen.     See 
September  issue  of  THE  GREEN 
SCENE     for     your     cooperative 
extension  agent's  name,  address 
and  phone  number. 


$1000  in  prizes 
delaware  valley 
photo  contest 

Contact      the      Fairmount      Park 
Commission  or  another  member 
of    the    Delaware    Valley    Photo 
Dealers    Association    for    details 
about  a  photo  contest  to  be  part  of 
a  fall  festival  in  the  park.  Photo 
deadline,  August  15.  Write  for 
details,  FPC,  Dept.  of  Recreation, 
Memorial    Hall,   West    Park,    Phila. 
19131. 


Philadelphia  summer 
gardens  programs 
for  youth 

More    than    150    young    people 
aged  5  to  14  years  will  garden  in 
Philadelphia   this   summer   thanks 
to  a  program  sponsored  by  PHS. 

Three    groups    will    garden    at 
two  sites:  4th  &  Lombard  and  18th 
&  Hunting  Park  Avenue.  The  land 
at  the  Hunting  Park  Avenue  site,  as 
well  as  the  flower  and  vegetable 
seeds  for  the  entire  program,  are 
being  supplied   by  the  W.   Atlee 
Burpee     Company.     The     4th     & 
Lombard  garden  was  started  last 
year  by  loan  Putney,  a  resident  in 
that     area.     PHS     educational 
coordinator.     Rick     Fredette,     will 
coordinate    all    aspects    of    the 
programs  at  both  sites. 

Until  the  end  of  the  school  year, 
the   young  gardeners   will    meet 
once    a     week    for    two     hours; 
thereafter  they  will  meet  twice  a 
week    for    three    hours    to    plant, 
cultivate,     weed     and     harvest. 
Teams    of    two    or    three    young 
people  will  each  garden  a  10  ft. 
by   10   ft.    plot. 

summer  workshop 
phs-morris  arboretum 

A      few       openings      are      still 
available  in  the  summer  garden 
workshop    at    Morris    Arboretum. 
Contact    Ed    Lindemann   at    PHS, 
WA  2-4801. 


horticultural  therapy 
program  set  up 
by  phs 

A  group  of  nine  therapists  and 
volunteers    from    hospitals    and 
senior  citizen  community  centers 
met    at    PHS    to    discuss    a    fall 
training  program  for  therapists  with 
staff       horticulturist       Ed 
Lindemann. 


Lindemann    will   coordinate   the 
program.     The     four     training 
sessions  will  cover  basic  gardening 
practices  —  indoor  and  outdoor. 
Lindemann    said    the    preliminary 
meeting  explored   the   needs   of 
the    therapists    and     volunteers. 
They   sought    ways    to    stimulate 
the  interests  in  horticulture  of  the 
physically     or     emotionally 
handicapped    person    as    well    as 
senior  citizens  who  are  involved 
with  community  centers. 


"As  a  result  of  the  May  meeting, 
for    example,"    said    Lindemann, 
"we  will  develop  ways  to  facilitate 
gardening    from    a    wheelchair." 
The  course  will  attempt  to  meet  as 
many   of   the    needs   as   possible 
expressed    with    the    professionals 
who   met  with   Lindemann. 


Other       professionals       or 
volunteers     affiliated     with     a 
hospital  or  community  center  are 
welcome  to  join  the  group  when 
it   reconvenes   in   the  fall.   Contact 
Ed       Lindemann     for     further 
information. 


phs-sponsored  programs  to 
be  held  at  morris  and 
tyler  arboretums 

In   an  effort   to  go  where   its   members  are, 
the     Society     will     sponsor     a     series     of 
programs      in     cooperation     with     Morris 
Arboretum     at     Chestnut     Hill     and     Tyler 
Arboretum  in  Lima.  The  cooperating  programs 
will     be     held     on     the    grounds     of     the 
Arboretums. 

PHS  will  organize  the  programs,  provide  the 
lecturers  and  teachers,  and   pay  expenses. 
Members  of  each  institution  may  participate 
in   the  activities  on   a   ratio   predetermined 
according  to  the  type  of  activity.  For  example, 
admission    to     lecture-demonstrations     for 
large  groups  of  people  will  be  on  a  first-come 
first-serve  basis.  However,  in  courses  limited 
to    20    participants,    2/3    of    the    registration 
places  will  be  held  for  PHS  members  and 
1/3   for  the  Arboretum   members. 

The   Arboretums   and   the   Society   hail   such 
cooperative     programs     as     a     boon     to 
horticulture.    Gordon     Brandes,    director    of 
Morris    Arboretum,    sees    the   project   as    a 
welcome     sharing     in     the     community     of 
knowledge  and  available  resources.  Said 
Ernesta  D.   Ballard,  PHS  Director;"  Such 
sharing      means      that     our     horticultural 
institutions  can  all  get  more  mileage  out  of 
their  resources   by  pooling  them   rather  than 
duplicating  effort  and   creating  a   drain   on 
each   separate   institution.    For  example,  the 
programs  will  free  space  at  PHS  to  enable  us 
to     produce    exhibits     of     more     substantial 
content  than  in  the  past.  The  sharing  will 
provide    more    space    for    staff    to    develop 
broader   and    more    significant    community 
contacts.     And     the     program     will     be     a 
convenience    to    our    suburban    members, 
providing      interesting     activities      in 
horticulturally    appropriate   and    convenient 
settings." 

During  1973-74  PHS  will  sponsor  25  activities 
at  the  Morris  Arboretum  and  seven  at  Tyler. 
Plans    are    being   discussed    to   alternate    the 
courses  in  the  different  areas  from  year  to 
year  so  that  the  residents   in  that  area  will 
have  the  opportunity  to  sample  as  wide  a 
range  of  programs  as   possible.   A   complete 
listing  of  the  cooperative  programs  appear 
on  the  1973-74  Calendar  of  PHS  activities  in 
this   issue  of  the  NEWS.   All   PHS   members 
should  register  on  the  form  provided  on  page 
3  and  return  the  form  to  PHS  no  matter  at 
■which    institution    the   activity   will    be   held. 
Your  registration  will  be  acknowledged  and 
will  include  a  reminder  of  where  the  activity 
will  be  held.  The  separate  forms  will  ensure 
accurate  record  keeping  at  PHS  and  minimize 
over-registrations   for   activities   where   only 
limited  enrollments  can  be  made. 


annual  meeting 

The  Society's   146th  Annual  Meeting  will  be 
held  in  Memorial  Hall,  Fairmount  Park  on 
Friday,   September  28  at  3:30.   At   that  time. 
Council  members  will  be  elected,  the  year's 
activities    will    be    reported    and    awards    for 
horticultural    achievement    will    be    made. 
Every  member  attending  will  receive  a  plant 
grown  especially  for  the  occasion,  and  will 
preview     the    Harvest    Show    following    the 
meeting. 

The     elected     Council     members     are 
responsible  for  the  affairs  of  the  Society.  The 
Council    consists    of    not    more    than    40 
members  who  are  elected  from  the  Society 
by   a   plurality   of   members   of   the   Society 
voting  in   person.   Nominations  for  members 
of  the  Council  may  also  be  made  in  writing 
to  the  Council's  Secretary  by  not  less  than  15 
members     of     the     Society.     Should     such 
nominations  be  made,  the  Secretary  will  have 
ballots  prepared  containing  the  names  of  all 
the     candidates     and     will     have     them 
distributed    at    the   Annual   Meeting.    If   no 
additional  nominations  are  received  a  ballot 
election  won't  be  necessary;  the  nominees 
will  simply  be  presented  for  a  vote  at  the 
Annual  Meeting. 

The  nominees  for  the  Council  are  selected, 
according  to  the  by-laws,  by  the  nominating 
committee     chaired     by    William     L.     Day. 
Nominees  are:  Mrs.  John  D.  Lohmeyer,  Mrs. 
Walter    K.    Howard,    Frederic    Clark,    Mrs. 
Thomasina    Lewis,    Mrs.    Esther    ).    Winters, 
Richard  W.    Eighty,   Robert  E.  Montgomery, 
Paul    Rosenbaum,    Robert    S.    Ryan,    John    E 
Strong,   Mrs.    )ohn    G.   Williams,    L.   Wilbur 
Zimmerman. 


harvest  show,  memorial 
hall,  September  29-30 

The    Harvest    Show    is    a    gardener's    show; 
none  of  the  plants  are  forced  and  people 
can  get  up  close  to  the  exhibit  to  see  the 
fruits  of  a  good  growing  season. 

The  1973  Show  will  include  206  classes.  It  is 
one  of  the  only  Shows  of  its  kind  in  the 
immediate  Delaware  Valley  area.  The  Show 
will  open  on  Saturday,  September  29  from 
10  am  to  6  pm  and  on  Sunday,  September 
30,  from   10  am   to   5   pm. 

When  making  your  Harvest  Show  plans  (see 
activities  calendar  for  time)  keep  in  mind 
the  Fairmount  Fall  Festival.  Coordinator  Joan 
Fredette  has  invited   PHS  members  to  join 
the  FFF  for  a  two  hour  Park  Historic  House 
and  Sculpture  Tour  on  the  same  dates.  The 
bus  tours  will  be  conducted  by  Philadelphia 
Art    Museum    guides    who    have    extensive 

(Cont'd,  p.  3) 
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activities 

September  -  October 

lectures,     symposiums 
and   round  tal}le 

(Open    wKhnut    charge    to    all) 

HORTICULTURAL    THERAPY    — 
September    4,    11,    18,    25,    7:00 
pm. 

A     four     session     course     in 
horticultural    therapy    training    for 
volunteers     and     professional 
therapists  will  be  presented  by  the 
horticultural    staff    of    PHS.    This 
free  course  is  open  to  anyone  with 
an    interest    in    doing    volunteer 
work    with    patients    in    medical, 
psychiatric  and  geriatric  units.  It  is 
important    that    those    wishing    to 
attend  plan  to  be  present  at  all 
four  sessions.  To  enroll  please  call 
Ed     Lindemann     at    WA     2-4801 
before  September  4,  1973. 


PHILADELPHIA         CHAPTER, 
AMERICAN 

RHODODENDRON  SOCIETY  — 
Thursday,  September  13,  8  pm. 
Mrs.  Julian  W.  Hill  an  amateur 
plant     breeder     of     Martha's 
Vineyard,  Massachusetts  will  talk 
about        her        work        with 
Rhododendron     nakahan     and 
other  dwarf  species. 

FREE  PLANT  CLINIC  —  Sunday, 
September     16     and     Sunday, 
October  28,  1:00  pm  -  5:00  pm. 

Staff    horticulturists    will    be   on 
hand  to  look  at  sick  plants  and  to 
answer   gardening   questions.    Tell 
your    friends.    Nonmembers    are 
also  welcome. 

INDOOR     LIGHT     GARDENING 
SOCIETY,         PHILADELPHIA 
CHAPTER     —     Wednesday, 
September  19,  7:30  pm. 

Exhibition     and     discussion     of 
basic   light   fixtures  and    how   to 
assemble  them.  Plus  a  slide  show 
of  members'  equipment. 

Wednesday,     October     24,    7:30 
pm. 

Members    are   asked    to    bring 
suggestions     for     converting 
discarded  or  precious  household 
objects;    glass,    plastic,    wood, 
metal,   ceramics   even    paper   or 
baskets  into  display  planters. 


Handmade     standing     and 
hanging   containers    of   ceramic, 
wood,     macrame,     raffia,    glass, 
decoupage  and   other  crafts  will 
be  displayed. 

A     follow-up     workshop     for 
those    especially     interested     in 
Holiday    Gifts    is    planned    for 
early  November. 

CACTI     AND     SUCCULENTS    — 
Tuesday,  October   2,  7:30  pm. 

Dr.    Brian    M.    Lamb,    a    well 
known  English  grower  and  writer 
on  this  very  popular  specialty  will 
speak.  The  program  is  sponsored 
jointly      by      PHS     and      the 
Philadelphia     Cactus     and 
Succulent  Society. 

PHILADELPHIA  ROSE  SOCIETY 
—  Thursday,  October  4,  8:00  pm. 
John  A.  Borneman,  Jr.  will 

present  a  lecture  titled  "My  Potted 
Friends".    There    will    also    be    a 
"Little   Rose  Show". 

HAWAII  —  Tuesday,  October  9, 
7:30  pm. 

The    Pacific    Tropical    Botanical 
Garden  is  situated  on  the  Hawaii 
Island   of   Kauai.    Dr.   William    S. 
Stewart,  Scientific  Director  of  the 
garden,     will     speak     about     the 
research  and  studies  being  made 
there  with  respect  to  tropical  plant 
life. 

SYMPOSIUM:     NICHES     FOR 
THE      FLOWER      SHOW      — 
Wednesday,   October    10,   10:30 
am. 

Mrs.  Lawrence  Drake, 
coordinator. 

Techniques,     suggestions     and 
ideas     for     creating     winning 
arrangements     for     the     1974 
Flower  &   Garden  Show. 

SYMPOSIUM:    HORTICULTURAL 
CLASSES.  Tuesday,  October  16, 
10:30  am. 

This  symposium  will  cover  all 
the  classes  listed  in  the  schedule 
and  should  answer  many  of  the 
questions      of      prospective 
exhibitors. 

Mrs.  George  Morris  Dorrance, 
coordinator. 

LIBRARY  ROUND  TABLE. 
Wednesday,  October  24,  7:00 
pm. 

Julie   Morris,  horticultural 


librarian,  invites  members  to  join 
her    in    the    PHS    library    for    a 
discussion     on     library    resources. 
Give  her  a  call  at  WA  2-4801   if 
you  plan  to  attend. 

shows  and  meetings 

ORCHID   JUDGING, 
Wednesdays,  September  5  and 
October  3,  7:30  pm   at   PHS. 

ANNUAL  RED  ROSE  RENT  DAY, 
Saturday,  September  8,  2:15  pm. 

Public  is  invited.  Free.  40  acres  of 
roses  in  bloom.  Star  Roses,  West 
Grove,   Pa 

BONSAI     DISPLAY,     Saturday, 
September   15   through   Friday, 
September  21.  On  Sat.  and  Sun. 
2-5  pm;  Mon.  through  Fri.  9  am  - 
5   pm  at  PHS. 

GREATER   PHILADELPHIA 
DAHLIA  SHOW,  Saturday  and 
Sunday,  September  22  and  23. 

Green     Hill     Apartments     (Central 
Complex)     1001     City     Avenue, 
Merion,  Pa. 

HARVEST   SHOW  —    PREVIEW 
AND      ANNUAL     MEETING, 
MEMORIAL   HALL,   Friday, 
September  28,  3:30  pm. 

1973   HARVEST   SHOW  (Public), 

Saturday,  September  29, 

10-6  pm 

Sunday,  September  30,  10-5  pm. 

AMERICAN    HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY  CONGRESS, 
Thursday  through  Sunday, 
October  4-7. 
New  Orleans,  Louisiana. 

DELAWARE   FLOWER  SHOW. 
Friday,  Saturday  and  Sunday. 
October  5,  6,  7.  At  the  John  M 
Clayton   Hall,  University  of 
Delaware,  Newark,  De. 

clinics  and  field  trips 

Reservations   required 

LAWN       CLINIC       AT      MORRIS 
ARBORETUM.         Saturday, 
September  15,  10  am. 

This    joint    program    with    the 
Morris  Arboretum  is  being  offered 
on   a  Saturday   morning  for  our 
members  who  live  in  the  northern 
suburbs.      Bring     your     lawn 
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Wed.  6 
Thurs.  7 

Sat.  9 


Sun. 

10  — 

17 

Sun. 

10 

Tues. 

12 

Thurs 

21 

Thurs 

21 

Fri.   22 

Wed. 

27 

Wed. 

27 

Thurs 

28 

Orchid  Judging,  7;30  pm 

*  Lecture,  The  Honrie  Green- 
house, 1;30  pm   (Tyler) 

*  Lecture,  The  Home  Green- 
house, 8   pm   (Morris) 

Lecture,  Mid-Atlantic 
Regional   Lily  Group,  2  pm 

Indoor  Light  Gardening 
Society,   Philadelphia 
Chapter,  7:30  pm 

Plant  Clinic,  1-5  pm 

*  Planning  the  Herbaceous 
Border,  10  am   (Morris) 

*  Symposium;  Tropical 
Birds  and  Plants,  10  am 
—  330  pm   Philadelphia 
Zoo 


♦Lecture:   Basic   Design, 
10  am   (Morris) 

Lecture:  Indoor  Garden- 
ing, 1:30  pm 

*  Planning  the  Herbaceous 
Border,  10  am  (Morris) 

Orchid  ludging,  7:30  pm 

Philadelphia  Chapter, 
American  Rhododendron 
Society,  8  pm 

Plant  Clinic,  1-5   pm 

Indoor  Light  Gardening 
Society,  Philadelphia 
Chapter,  7:30  pm 


Orchid   ludging,  7:30  pm 

Philadelphia  Rose 
Society,  8  pm 

Preview   Dinner  —  1974 
Flower  Show,  6   pm 

PHILADELPHIA  FLOWER 
AND  GARDEN   SHOW 

Members   Preview,  9:30  am 

Members  Evening  at  the 
Show,  5-8  pm 

♦Lecture:  Gourmet  Gardens, 
7:30  pm  (Tyler) 

Philadelphia  Chapter, 
American  Rhododendron 
Society,  8  pm 

♦Lecture:  Gourmet  Gardens, 
10  am   &  8   pm  (Morris) 

*  Lecture:   Plants   from 
Seed,   10  am   &  8  pm 
(Morris) 

Indoor  Light  Gardening 
Society,  Philadelphia 
Chapter,  7:30  pm 

Lecture:  City  Gardening, 
6:30  pm 


april 

Wed. 

3 

Wed. 

3 

Thurs 

4 

Tues. 
23 

9,  16 

Wed. 

10 

Thurs 

11 

Thurs 

18 

Sun. 

21 

Tues. 

23 

Wed. 

24 

Sun.   28 


Sat.  25 


June 


Sat.  1 

— 

Sun 

.   2 

Wed. 

5 

Tues 

11 

Tues. 

18 

Sun.   23 

Sat.   29  — 
Sun.   30 


Orchid  ludging,  7:30  pm 

Library  Round  Table, 
Resources,  7  pm 

Philadelphia  Rose 
Society,  8  pm 

♦Lecture  Demonstration:   Bonsai, 
8  pm  (Morris) 

Panel   Discussion:   Herbs, 
7:30  pm 

Philadelphia  Chapter, 
American  Rhododendron 
Society,  8  pm 

♦  Lecture:  Saikei,  7:30  pm 
(Tyler) 

♦Garden  Visits,  2-5   pm 

♦Field  Trip:  Wild 
Flowers,  10-3   pm 

Indoor  Light  Gardening 
Society,  Philadelphia 
Chapter,  7:30  pm 

Plant  Clinic,  1-5  pm 


may 

Wed-   1 

Orchid  Judging,  7:30  p 

Thurs.  2 

Philadelphia  Rose 
Society,  8  pm 

Sat.  4 

Azalea  Garden  Visit, 
2-5  pm 

Sat.   11 

♦Clinic:   Pruning,   10  am 
(Morris) 

Sun.   12 

Garden  Visits,  2-5  pm 

Sun.   12 

Plant  Clinic,  1-5  pm 

Sat.   18 

Rhododendron  Show 

Wed.  22 

Indoor  Light  Gardening 

Society,  Philadelphia 
Chapter,  7:30  pm 

Delaware  Valley  Iris 
Society  Show,  1-6  pm 


Rose  Show,  (Sat.)  2-6  pm; 
(Sun.)   Noon  to  5  pm 

Orchid  ludging,  7:30  pm 

*  Tour  and  Picnic, 
Philadelphia  Zoo,  6  pm 

♦  Tour  and  Supper, 
Fairmount  Park,  5   pm 

Plant  Clinic,    1-5   pm 

Lily  Show 


July  and  august 


Thurs    11 


Dates  to 

be  announced 


•  Flowers   in  Art,   10  am 
Philadelphia  Art  Museum 

Garden  Visits 
Field  Trips 
Summer  Activities 


1973-1974  calendar  of  phs  activities 


The   1973-1974    calendar   projects   96   activities;    more   will    probably    be   added.    The  activities   scheduled   at 
this  time  represent  a  20%   increase  over  last  year's  programs.  Not  only  has  the  quantity  of  programs  increased 
but  we  feel  we  are  offering  more  varied  and  better  programs  than  ever  before.  Both  the  Harvest  Show  and  the  Flower 
&  Garden  Show  promise  to  be  better  than  ever;  there  are  many  free  lectures  and  the  fees  for  the  limited 
registration  programs  are  nominal.  Coupled  with  access  to  an  outstanding  library  and  a  horticultural  answering 
service,  as  well  as  free  copies  of  PHS  News  and  The  Green  Scene,  your  choice  of  activities  make  your  PHS 
membership  one  of  the  best  bargains  around  in  these  days  of  inflation.  What  other  organizational  membership  offers 
more?  You  tell  us. 


Unless  otherwise  indicated  all  programs  take  place  at  PHS.  Activities  to  be  held  at  Morris  or  Tyler  Arboretums 

are  followed  by  (Morris)  or  (Tyler).  *  Registration   required.   (All  registrations  for  PHS  members  should  be  made 

through   PHS  for  these  programs,  no  matter  where  they  are  to  be  held.) 


September 

Tues.    4,    11, 
18,  25 

Wed.  5 

Thurs.  13 

Sat.  15 

Sat.  15  — 

Fri.  21 

Sun.   16 
Wed.   19,  26 

Wed.   19 

Thurs.  20 

Fri.  21 
Fri    28 


Sat.   29  — 
Sun.   30 

October 

Tues.  2 


Wed.   3 
Thurs.  4 


Thurs.  4 

Fri.  5,  12, 
19,  26 

Tues.  9 
Wed.   10,  17 
Wed.   10 
Tues.  16 


*  Horticultural  Therapy, 
7  pm 

Orchid  Judging,  7:30  pm 

Philadelphia  Chapter, 
American  Rhododendron 
Society,  8  pm 

•  Lawn  Clinic,  10  am 
(Morris) 


Bonsai  Display 
Plant  Clinic,  1-5  pm 

•  Flower  Arranging, 
10  am   (Morris) 

indoor  Light  Gardening 
Society,  Pniladelphia 
Chapter,  7:30  pm 

*  Clinic:  Pressed 
Flowers,  10  am 

•Flower  Arranging,  10  am 

Annual  Meeting  and 
Harvest  Show   Preview, 
Memorial  Hall,  3:30  pm 


Harvest  Show 


Evening  Lecture,  Cacti, 
7:30  pm 

Orchid  Judging,  7:30  pm 
'Clinic:   Bulb  Forcing, 
10  am  (Morris) 

Philadelphia  Rose 
Society,  8  pm 


•Flower  Arranging,  10  am 

Evening  Lecture,  Hawaii, 
7:30  pm 

Flower  Arranging,  10  am 
(Morris) 

Symposium:  Flower  Show 
Niches,  10:30  am 

Symposium:  Flower  Show 
Horticultural  Classes, 
10:30  am 


Fri.  19  — 
Sat.  20 

•  Pine  Barrens  Field  Trips 
10  am 

Wed.   24 

Library  Round  Table, 
Resources,  7  pm 

Wed.  24 

Indoor  Light  Gardening 
Society,  Philadelphia 
Chapter,  7:30  pm 

Sun    28 

Plant  Clinic,  1-5   pm 

Tues.  30 

"Clinic:  Terrariums, 
10:30  am 

november 

Thurs.   1 

Philadelphia  Rose 
Society,  8  pm 

Fri.   2 

•Flower  Arranging,  10  an 

Fri.   2 

•Clinic:  Terrariums, 

Fri.   2 

Wed.  7 
Thurs.   8 

Fri.   9 

Tues.  13 

Sun.   18 
Wed    28 

december 


Mon. 
Sat. 

3  — 
29 

Wed.   5  — 
Thurs.  6 

Wed. 

5 

Thurs 

6 

Thurs 

20 

Wed 

26 

10  am  (Tyler) 

'Clinic     Terrariums, 
7  pm  (Morris) 

Orchid  judging,  7:30  pm 

Philadelphia  Chapter, 
American  Rhododendron 
Society,  8  pm 

•Flower  Arranging,  10  am 
(Tyler) 

Evening  Lecture,  Indoor 
Gardening,  7:30  pm 

Plant  Clinic,  1-5  pm 

Indoor  Light  Gardening 
Society,   Pniladelphia 
Chapter,  7:30  pm 


CHRISTMAS  SHOW  AT  PHS 

'Clinic:  Wreathmaking, 
(Wed.)  7  pm;  (Thurs  ) 
1:30  pm  and  7  pm  (Morris) 

Orchid  Judging,  7:30  pm 

Philadelphia  Rose 
Society,  8  pm 

Candlelight  Stroll, 
Society  Hill,  5   pm. 
Open  House  PHS,  7  pm 

Indoor  Light  Gardening 
Society,   Philadelphia 
Chapter,  7:30  pm 


I 


problems  to  the  clinic  and  get  an 
early  start  on  a  new   or  an  old 
lawn  this  fall.   Instructor: 
Gordon  A.  Brandes,  manager, 
Morris  Arboretum.   Fee  $2.00. 

FLOWER      ARRANGING      AT 
MORRIS     ARBORETUM     — 

Wednesdays,   September    19,   26, 
October  10  and  17.  10  am. 

A     four     session     course     in 
contemporary     and     oriental 
design.    Instructor:    Bernice 
Makin.  Fee  $20.00. 

PRESSED     FLOWER    CLINIC    AT 
PHS.   Thursday,   September   20, 
10  am. 

June  M.  Vail,  an  expert  in  the 
art     of     making     pressed     flower 
pictures,  will  conduct  this  clinic. 
Each  participant  will  be  given  plant 
material,  a  background  and  will 
create  a  picture  to  take  home.  Fee 
$5.00 


FLOWER  ARRANGING   AT   PHS. 
Fridays,  September  21,  October 
5,    12,  19,  26    and    November    2, 
10  am. 

A     six     session     course     in 
contemporary     and     oriental 
design.   Instructor:   Bernice 
Makin.  Fee  $30.00. 

BULB     FORCING     CLINIC     AT 
MORRIS  ARBORETUM. 

Thursday,  October  4,  10  am. 

Spring     bulbs     for     home    and 
show.   Noreen  McCoy  will 
demonstrate     and    give    detailed 
instruction  for  forcing  all  types  of 
bulbs.  Each  participant  will  plant  a 
pan  of  bulbs  to  take  home  and 
force.  Fee  (including  bulbs)  $5.00. 

PINE  BARRENS  OF  NEW  JERSEY. 
Friday,     October     19     and 
Saturday,  October  20,  10  am.  - 
3  pm. 

One    day    excursions    (rain    or 
shine)    to    New    Jersey's    famous 
Barrens  will  be  conducted  by  June 
M.  Vail.  Ms.  Vail,  formerly  PHS 
staff    horticulturist,    lived    in    the 
Barrens     for     12     years     and     is 
familiar    with     the     unique    plant 
material  that  grows  there. 

Participants    who    register    for 
the  activity  will  be  sent  traveling 
directions  to  the  meeting  place. 
Transportation     for     a     limited 
number    can    be    arranged.    The 


reservations 


Clip  and  mail  all  reservations  to: 

PHS,  325  Walnut  Street,  Phila.,  Pa.  19106 

Reservations  must  be  accompanied  by  full  payment. 

Programs  at   PHS: 

Pressed  Flower  Clinic,  Thurs.,  Sept.  20 
10:00  am  —  $5.00  

Flower  Arranging  -  Six  Fri.  Sessions 
10:00  am  —  $30.00  

Terrariums  Clinic,  Tues.,  Oct.  30 
10:30  am  —  $7.50  

Pine  Barrens  Trip,  Fri.,  Oct.  19 
10:00  am  —  $3.50  

Pine  Barrens  Trip,  Sat.,  Oct.  20 
10:00  am  —  $3.50  

Programs  at  Morris  Arboretum: 

Lawn  Clinic,  Sat.,  Sept.  15 
10:00  am  —  $2.00  

Flower  Arranging  -   Four  Wed.  Sessions 
10:00  am  —  $20.00  

Bulb  Forcing  Clinic,  Thurs.,  Oct.  4 
10:00  am  —  $5.00  

Enclosed  are  my  checks  for  $ 

(Separate  checks  for  each  activity  will  expedite  the  processing  of  your 
reservations.) 

Name  

Address    

Zip  Telephone   


registration  fee  of  $3.50  does  not 
include  transportation  or  lunch. 

TERRARIUMS     AT     PHS.     — 
Tuesday,  October  30,  10:30  am. 

Are   you    having   trouble  with 
plants   indoors?   A  terrarium   may 
be  the  solution  for  you.  Miniature 
tropicals  grown  in  a  terrarium  will 
thrive  in  the  humid  atmosphere 
created  by  the  enclosure. 

Following  a  demonstration,  each 
participant  in  the  clinic  will  plant 
a     terrarium.     Plants,     accessories 
and    a     brandy    snifter    will    be 
supplied.   Instructor:  Julie  Morris, 
PHS    horticultural    librarian.    Fee 
$7.50. 


Members  are  urged  to  make 
entries  in  the  Horitcultural 
Section  of  the  Harvest  Show. 


harvest  show 

(Continued) 

knowledge  of  the  period  houses 
and    grounds.    The    tours    are 
limited    to    100   people,   so   you 
must  pre-register  by  mail;  fee, 
$1.50.    Write    to    Historic    House 
and  Sculpture  Tour,  Fairmount 
Park    Commission,    Memorial 
Hall,  West  Park,  Pa.  19131.  The 
tour  leaves  Memorial  Hall  at  3  pm 
on  Saturday,  September  29  and 
11:00  on  Sunday,  September  30. 


PHS  News  is  published  monthly  except 
luly  by  the  Pennsylvania  Horticultural 
Society,  325  Walnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa 
19106. 

Subscription  —  $5.00  per  year  —  Single 
copies  50c,  Second  class  postage  paid  at 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  Send  form  3579  to  PHS 
News,  325  Walnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
19106, 
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bicentennial 
projects  director 
joins  staff 

Teddy      Welgoss       has       been 
appointed     PHS     Bicentennial 
projects  director.  She  will  work 
with    PHS   committees   and   staff 
and  outside  community  groups  on 
horticultural        bicentennial 
projects     including     the     10,000 
Trees  Project  and  the  Greening  of 
Philadelphia. 


These     programs     are     PHS's 
contribution  to  the  nation's  200th 
celebration.    The    aim    of    all    the 
programs  is  to  stimulate  locally  a 
greater  understanding  of  the  value 
and  beauty  of  trees,  shrubs  and 
flowers  in  the  urban  setting.  In  the 
10,000     Trees     Project,     Ms. 
Welgoss      will      work      with 
community,     civic     and     service 
groups  as  well  as  corporations  to 
raise  as  much  money  as  possible 
to   buy   trees   for  Fairmount   Park 
and  other  city  parks. 


Corps   of   volunteers   will   aid   in 
the    fund    raising.    The   volunteers 
will    be    organized    from    among 
PHS     members     as     well     as 
nonmembers.    Letters    are   going 
out    to    PHS    members    in    early 
September     asking     for     their 
support,  financial  and  otherwise. 
Many     people     have     already 
expressed   interest  in  working  on 
such     programs     through     the 
10,000    trees    booth    at    the    1973 
Philadelphia    Flower    &    Garden 
Show. 
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Ms.    Welgoss    has    had    extensive 
past    experience    working    with 
community  groups,  principally  as 
a  Vista  Volunteer  in  Philadelphia 
through  the  O.E.O.  program  and  in 
New     Orleans     as     assistant 
coordinator     on     the     Mayor's 
Council   on    Youth   Opportunity. 
She     graduated     from     Loyola 
University    of    the    South    (New 
Orleans)     and     has     a     B.A.     in 
journalism. 

new  exhibit 
area  at  phs 

New     free-standing     panels     have 
been  installed  on  the  first  floor  of 
the  Society  to  provide  a  setting  for 
more     extensive     exhibits. 
Handsome  laminate  tables  with  a 
wood  grain  finish  are  also  part  of 
the  new  decor. 

The  panels  are  backed  by  a  beige 
and  green  velvety  textured  fabric 
(called  'Grabfab')  to  which  bits  of 
adhesive     can     be     attached     to 
mount    shelves,    frames    or    other 
materials     weighing     up     to     70 
pounds.     The    adhesive    can     be 
removed  without  a  trace. 

The  first  major  exhibit  in  the  new 
area  is  scheduled  through 
September.    It   is  an   indoor  light 
exhibit     featuring     five     indoor 
gardens.     The     exhibit     was 
prepared  by  Dr.  Henry  M.  Cathey, 
USDA     Agricultural     research 
Service,  Beltsville,  Md.   During  the 
week   of  September  15   through 
21,     the     Pennsylvania     Bonsai 
Society  will  also  stage  a  show. 
Ralph  Walker  is  exhibit  chairman. 


phs  walls  tumble 
for  the  library 

In  the  last  month  some  walls  have 
tumbled  on  the  second  floor  at 
PHS.    It's   not   a  catastrophe;   just 
library  growing  pains. 

The  library  has  been  expanding 
at  the  rate  of  600  books  a  year. 
Until  the  recent  space  expansion, 
a  backup  of  about  2400  books  was 
crowded     into     every     bit     of 
available    space,    including    some 
places  where  they  shouldn't  have 
been.  With  an  anticipated  increase 
of    2400    more    books   over   the 
next  four  years,  the  space  problem 
threatened  to  become  acute.  Add 
to     the     book     congestion,     an 
increased    staff    for    educational 
and  membership  activities  as  well 
as     bicentennial     projects    and 
we've  had  some  healthy  growing 
pains.  The  solution  was  to  move. 

Part  of  the  library  moved  into  the 
room  adjoining  it.  One  of  the  walls 
was   knocked  down   to   provide 
more    space.     The    flower    show 
secretary       and       activities 
coordinator  who  were  housed  in 
those  rooms  have  moved  to  the 
third    floor   in   the   room    formerly 
occupied     by     the     Philadelphia 
Society  for  Promoting  Agriculture. 
The  expansion  would  not  have 
been   possible  if  the  Philadelphia 
Society  for  Promoting  Agriculture 
had    not    generously    allowed    the 
Society  to  use  their  space.   It  is 
through    the   alliance   with    PSDA 
that  PHS  occupies  its  present 
building.  The  National  Park  Service 
sought   to    preserve   the    historic 
background     of     the     Kid-Fling 
Houses     on     Walnut     Street     by 
finding  tenants  whose  names  were 
intimately    connected    with    the 
historic    years    1774-1800,    which 
Independence  National  Historical 
Park    commemorates.    Since    PHS 
was    not   established    until   after 
those  dates,   the  Society  did   not 
directly  qualify,  PSPA  did. 
However,     through     a     joint 
agreement     with     the     National 
Park     Service     and     PSPA     the 
Society's        tenancy        was 
established. 


Be 

sure 

to  see  the  Sept. 

Ex 

hibit 

in 

the 

New 

Exhibit    Area 

at 

PHS  on 

the 

first  floor. 

the  annual  meeting 

The  annual  meeting  is  the  time  for  electing 
new  Council  members  and  making  awards 
for    horticultural    achievements.    Members 
who  attend  the  meeting  also  have  a  chance 
to  take  home  a  plant  selected  from  a  variety 
of  unusual  and  specially  propagated  plants. 

The  New  Council.  The  following  members 
will  be  up  for  election  to  the  PHS  Council  for 
a  three-year  term: 

Frederick  W.  Clark  is  a  lawyer  who  enjoys 
weekend  gardening  at  his  home  in  Stratford. 
Mr.    Clark    raises    vegetables    and    flowers, 
favoring  roses  and  perennials.  At  present,  he 
is  president  of  the  Children's  Service  Inc.  a 
foster    care    agency.     Mr.    Clark    is    looking 
forward  to  becoming  involved  at  PHS  in  the 
planning  phases  of  the  Bicentennial  projects. 

Mrs.   Walter   K.   Howard:   Mrs.    Howard   was 
chairwoman  of  the  PHS  education  exhibits 
for  two  years.  Both  she  and  her  husband  are 
enthusiastic    organic    gardeners    and    have 
successfully    enjoyed    gardening    without 
poison  sprays.  They  have  gardened  in  areas 
ranging  from  a  handkerchief-size  garden  to 
their  present  garden  set  on  three  acres  of 
land.   Mrs.    Howard    has   held   offices   in   the 
Philadelphia  Unit,  Herb  Society  of  America 
for     the     past     10     years,     including     past 
presidency. 

Thomasina  Entsminger  Lewis  is  a  member 
of   Our   Garden    Club    of    Philadelphia   and 
Vicinity;  she  is  past  president  of  the  Club.  At 
present,  she  is  program  chairwoman.  She  is 
also  a  member  of  Ikebana  International  and 
in     the     past     has     been     a     corresponding 
secretary  and  a  board   member.   For  many 
years.  Mrs.  Lewis  was  a  social  worker  for  the 
Commonwealth    of    Pennsylvania;    before 
she  retired  she  was  the  social  service  adjuster 
for    the    North    District    in    the    Dept.    of 
Welfare.  She  has  a  large  garden  at  her  Mt.  Airy 
home. 

Richard  W.  Lighty  has  served  one  term  on 
the     Council.     He     also     serves     on     the 
Bicentennial  Symposium  Committee  as  well 
as    the    Awards    Committee.    Dr.    Lighty    is 
coordinator  of  the   Longwood   Program   in 
Ornamental  Horticulture  at  the  University  of 
Delaware.    He   teaches   courses    in   botany 
and     herbaceous     plant     material     at     the 
University.   In  spring  of  this  year  he  led  a 
tropical  horticultural  trip  to  Costa  Rica  for  six 
students  in  the  program;  it  was  the  second 
such  trip  to  Central  America. 

Mrs.    John     D.     Lohmeyer:    Mrs.     Lohmeyer 
served  as  chairwoman  of  the  Judges  and 
Awards  Committee  for  the  1972  and  1973 
Flower     &     Garden     Shows;     she     vice- 


chairwoman  of  Competitive  Classes  for  the 
1974/75  Shows  and  will  be  chairwoman  of 
the    Competitive    Classes    in    1976/77.    Mrs. 
Lohmeyer  is  a  representative  to  the  Women 
for  the  Bicentennial. 

Robert   E.   Montgomery  will   be   serving   his 
third  term  on  the  Council.  He  is  past 
chairman  of  the  Public  Relations  Committee 
for  the  Flower  &  Garden  Show.  He  was  first 
president  of  the  Pennsylvania  Bonsai  Society 
which  he  helped  to  found  ten  years  ago.  Mr. 
Montgomery    lives    in    Bucks    County    as    a 
retired  businessman  and  farmer. 

Paul   Rosenbaum  will  be  serving   his  third 
term  on  the  Council.  He  is  a  vice  president  of 
the  Council.  He  served  as  chairman  of  the 
Flower    &    Garden    Show    for    three    years, 
1970/71/72.  He  is  also  chairman  of  the  76 
Committee.     A     center     city     dweller,     Mr. 
Rosenbaum    constructed    the    first    terrace 
greenhouse  at  2601    Parkway  and  enjoys 
raising  dwarf  and  miniature  plants  there. 

Robert  S.   Ryan  has  served  three  years  on 
the  Council.  He  is  chairman  of  the  PHS  Long 
Range  Planning  Committee,  and  serves  on 
the    Executive    Committee    in    a    legal    and 
administrative     capacity.     Mr.     Ryan     is     an 
amateur  gardener  who  particularly  enjoys 
raising  waterlilies  and  gardenias. 

John   E.   Strong  will  be  serving  his  second 
term.  He  also  serves  on  the  76  Committee.  He 
is  interested  in  succulents  with  a  particular 
emphasis  on  cacti;  the  collection  is  as  large  as 
time     will    allow.     He    also     has    a     large 
collection  of  rhododendron  at  his  Chestnut 
Hill  home. 

Mrs.  John  G.  Williams  has  served  three  years 
on    the    Council.    She    also    serves    on    the 
Publications  Committee.  She  has  her  own 
greenhouse    and    often    lectures    to   groups 
including  garden  clubs.  Mrs.  Williams  is  on 
the  Nominating  Committee  for  Overseers  for 
Harvard,  and  the  Visiting  Committee  for  the 
Arnold  Arboretum. 

Esther  J.  Winters:  Mrs.  Winters  was  a  charter 
member     of     Our     Garden     Club     of 
Philadelphia  and  Vicinity  founded  in  1930. 
She  is  president  of  the  Mount  Airy  Garden 
Club  and  has  served  in  that  capacity  for  eight 
years.   She  has  won   blue  ribbons  for  her 
arrangements    in   Our  Garden   Club   shows. 
She    is    a    retired    school    teacher   and    has 
served     as     an     educational     improvement 
consultant  to  the  Phila.  School  System  for 
four  years.  Mrs.  Winters  is  a  member  of  the 
Germantown  Horticultural  Society  as  well  as 
PHS  and  Ikebana  International. 

(Cont'd,  p.  2) 
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L.    Wilbur    Zimmerman    will    be 
serving    his    third    term    on    the 
council;  he  is  a  vice-president.  He 
is  chairman  of  the  Publications 
Committee    and    serves    on    the 
Awards      Committee.       Dr. 
Zimmerman     also     is     on     the 
Bicentennial        Symposiums 
Committee.      Recently      the 
Zimmermans     switched     from 
orchid      gardening      in      the 
greenhouse      to       outdoor 
gardening.  They  are  interested  in  a 
large  variety  of  plant  material  that 
includes     vegetables,     fruits, 
perennials   and    annuals. 

Awards  for  Horticultural 
Achievement 

The  following  awards  will  be  made 
at  the  annual  meeting: 

Distinguished        Achievement 
Medal     for     1973:         Jacques 
L.     Legendre;     Gold     Medal 
Certificate:  Mrs.  John  R.  Clark;  The 
1973    PHS   Plant  Society  Award: 
Dorothy     Ebel     Hansell.     The 
Landscape    Horticultural    Award 
of     the     Greater     Philadelphia 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  The 
Pennsylvania  Horticultural  Society 
to:    Beryl    Price,    Architect,    The 
Fidelity     Bank,     and     Yarway 
Corporation. 

Copies     of     the     citations     are 
available  from  PHS  News. 

Plant  Giveaways. 

More     than     500     plants     are 
distributed  free  to  PHS  members 
attending    the    Annual    Meeting. 
Mrs.  J.  Pancoast  Reath  is  chairman 
of   the   distribution    project   and 
coordinated    the    propagation    of 
the  plants.  The  list  of  plants  were 
propagated     especially     for     the 
meeting  by  Ms.  Reath,  Richard  W. 
Lighty,    Mrs.    Walter    K.    Howard, 
Ernesta  D.  Ballard,  John  S.  Kistler 
and  J.   Liddon  Pennock,  Jr. 


Visit  the  Conservation 
Fair  sponsored  by  the 
Wissahickon  Valley  Watershed 
Association  on  October  20. 
Held  at  Fort  Washington 
State  Park,  Bethlehem 
Pike,  Ft.  Washington. 
From  9:30  am  to  4  pm. 
For  information 
phone  Ml  6-8866 


all  you  need  to 
know  about  trees 

The  Cooperative  Extension  Office 
of     Pennsylvania     State     U.     is 
sponsoring  a  three-day  seminar  for 
shade    three    commissioners    on 
October  31,  November  7  and  14. 
The    seminars    will    be    held    at 
Holiday  Inn,  King  of  Prussia  at  7:30 
pm.  Credit  and  a  certificate  will 
be   issued  for  attendance  on  the 
three  days. 

A  sample  of  the  subjects  offered: 
Penna.    laws    and    duties    of    a 
commissioner;    how    does   a   tree 
grow;  how  to  develop  'specs'  to 
order  a  tree;  how  trees  are  grown 
in  a  nursery;  how  to  select  trees 
for  stress. 

All    speakers    will    be    Penn    State 
personnel,    commercial    arborists 
or     shade     tree    commissioners. 
The  fee  for  the  seminar  has  not 
been  set  yet. 

For  more  details  contact  your  local 
County     Agent     or     lames     J. 
McKeehan  in  Media  at  LO  6-0142, 
William  H.  White  in  Phila.  at  HA 
4-0650    or    Joseph     H.    Way     in 
Norristown  at  277-0574. 


winter  cruise 
for  phs  members 

The  Horticultural  Society  of  New 
York    and    PHS    announce    the 
1974  VOYAGE   TO  MAYALUUM, 
aboard     the     yacht-like     MTS 
Argonaut,    February   2nd   to   16th, 
1974.  This  two-week  trip,  which 
so  many  of  our  members  and  their 
guests     enjoyed     last     winter, 
provides     a     perfect     mid-winter 
break  in  a  fascinating  part  of  the 
world.    Fly    from    Philadelphia    to 
Montego  Bay  and  board  the  ship 
there;  then  sail  to  the  Yucatan  and 
Central     America,     visiting 
impressive    Mayan     ruins     and 
lovely,   uncrowded   beaches  and 
observing  the   horticulture  that   is 
special  to  the  area  at  that  time  of 
year.  A  descriptive  announcement 
will     soon     be     mailed     to     our 
membership,  but  if  you  would  like 
the  full  detailed  brochure  and  a 
deck  plan  of  the  ship  now,  please 
phone  Noreen  McCoy  at  WA  2- 
4801.     She     will     forward     your 


request      to      Raymond      & 
Whitcomb  in  New  York  City,  the 
coordinators  of  the  program. 


activities 

october-november 

(Open    without    charge    to    all.) 

lectures,  symposiums, 
round  table  and 
free  plant  clinics 

CACTI    AND    SUCCULENTS  — 
Tuesday,  October  2,  7:30  pm. 

Dr.    Brian    M.    Lamb,    a    well 
known  English  grower  and  writer 
on     this     popular     specialty     will 
speak.  The  program  is  sponsored 
jointly     by      PHS     and      the 
Philadelphia     Cactus     and 
Succulent  Society. 

PHILADELPHIA    ROSE    SOCIETY 

—  Thursday,    October    4,    8:00 
pm. 

John     A.    Borneman,    Jr.    will 
present  a  lecture  titled  "My  Potted 
Friends".    There    will    also    be    a 
"Little  Rose  Show". 

Thursday,  November  1,  8:00  pm. 

Come  to  a  new  type  of  auction 

—  house  plants,  baked  items  and 
other   exciting    goodies    will    be 
offered  at  this  meeting. 

PACIFIC    TROPICAL    BONTANIC 
GARDEN  —  Tuesday,  October 
9,  7:30  pm. 

The   Pacific   Tropical   Botanical 
Garden  is  situated  on  the  Hawaii 
Island  of  Kauai.   Dr.  William  S. 
Stewart,  scientific  director  of  the 
Garden,  will   show   pictures  and 
tell  about  the  gardens.  He  will  also 
speak    about    the    research    and 
studies    being    made    there    with 
respect  to  tropical  plant  life. 

SYMPOSIUM:     NICHES     FOR 
THE      FLOWER      SHOW     — 
Wednesday,  October  10,  10:30 
am. 

Techniques,    suggestions    and 
ideas     for     creating     winning 
arrangements  for  the  1974  Flower 
&  Garden  Show. 

Mrs.     Lawrence     Drake, 
coordinator. 

SYMPOSIUM:    HORTICULTURAL 
CLASSES.  Tuesday,  October  16, 
10:30  am. 


This  symposium  will  cover  all 
the  classes  listed  in  the  schedule 
and  should  answer  many  of  the 
questions     of     prospective 
exhibitors. 

Mrs.  George  Morris  Dorrance, 
coordinator. 

HORTICULTURAL  THERAPY  — 
Tuesday,  October  23,  7:30  pm. 
Alice    Wessels     Burlingame, 

nationally    known    horticultural 
therapist  and  author  of  Therapy 
Through   Horticulture,   will  speak  at 
PHS.    Ms.    Burlingame's    visit    to 
PHS    will    wrap-up    a    series    of 
horticulture     therapy     training 
sessions  held  by  the  PHS  staff. 

LIBRARY  ROUND  TABLE  — 
Wednesday,  October  24,  7:00 
pm. 

Julie     Morris,     horticultural 
librarian,  invites  members  to  join 
her    in    the    PHS    library    for    a 
discussion    on     library    resources. 
I  Give  her  a  call  at  WA  2-4801   if 
you  plan  to  attend. 

ilNDOOR     LIGHT     GARDENING 
SOCIETY,         PHILADELPHIA 
CHAPTER     —     Wednesday, 
October  24,  7:30  pm. 

i     Members    are    asked    to    bring 
suggestions     for    converting 

[discarded  or  precious  household 
objects,    glass,     plastic,    wood, 

i  metal,    ceramics    even    paper    or 

[baskets  into  display  planters. 

Handmade     standing     and 
i  hanging     containers     of     ceramic, 
wood,     macrame,     raffia,    glass, 
decoupage  and  other  crafts  will  be 
displayed. 
1 

!     A     follow-up     workshop     for 
those     especially     interested     in 
holiday  gifts  is  planned  for  early 
November. 

THE  ULTIMATE  LIGHT  GARDEN 
—  Wednesday,  November  28, 
7:30  pm. 

Jack  Golding,  a  vice  president 
of    the     National     Indoor     Light 
'Gardening    Society    of    America, 
will  speak  and  show  slides  of  his 
unique  light  garden  room,  which 
lUses     the     newest     concepts     of 
[design  and  equipment. 

Golding  is  also  a  well  known 
begonia  specialist. 


reservations 

Clip    and     mail    all     reservations    to: 
PHS,  325  Walnut  Street,  Phila.,  Pa.  19106 

Reservations  must  be  accompanied  by  full  payment. 
Programs  at  PHS: 

Terrariums  Clinic,  lues.,  Oct.  30 
10:30  am  —  $7.50  

Pine  Barrens  Trip,  Fri.,  Oct.  19 

10:00  am  —  $3.50  

Nonmembers  $6.50  

Pine  Barrens  Trip,  Sat.,  Oct.  20 

10:00  am  —  $3.50  

Nonmembers  $6.50  

Programs  at  Morris  Arboretum 

Bulb  Forcing  Clinic,  Thurs.,  Oct.  4 

10:00  am  —  $5.00  

Terrariums  Clinic,  Fri.  Nov.  2 

7:00  pm  —  $7.50  

Programs  at  Tyler  Arboretum 

Terrariums  Clinic,  Fri.,  Nov.  2 

10:00  am  —  $7.50  

Basic  Flower  Arranging,  Fri.,  Nov.  9 

10:00  am  —  $7.50  


Name  

Address    

Zip  Telephone 


PENNSYLVANIA         BONSAI 
SOCIETY  —  Friday,  October  26, 
8  pm. 

John  Naka  will  give  a  lecture 
demostration  of  Bonsai  styles. 

Friday,  November  16,  8  pm. 

Mame  Bonsai.  A  plant  critique 
and       discussion       by       the 
membership:  Doris  Froning  and 
Ely  Johnson,  coordinators. 

FREE  PLANT  CLINICS  —  Sunday, 
October     28     and     Sunday, 
November  18.  1:00  pm  -  5:00  pm. 

Staff  horticulturists  will  be  on 
hand  to  look  at  sick  plants  and  to 
answer  gardening  questions.  Tell 
your    friends.     Nonmembers    are 
also  welcome. 

PHILADELPHIA       CHAPTER, 
AMERICAN   RHODODENDRON 
SOCIETY       —       Thursday, 
November  8,  8:00  pm. 

Mrs.     Julian     W.     Hill     a 
plant     breeder     of     Martha's 
Vineyard,  Massachusetts  will  talk 
about        her        work        with 


Rhododendron     nakahari     and 
other  dwarf  species. 

INDOOR      GARDENING      — 
Ernesta     D.     Ballard,    director, 
PHS,     Tuesday,     November     13, 
7:30  pm. 

Ernesta  D.  Ballard,  author  of  the 
best    selling    book    Garden     in 
Your   House,    will   speak   on   her 
experience   with   growing    plants 
indoors.   Ms.    Ballard,  a  nationally 
known  authority  and  consultant 
on  indoor  plants,  will  illustrate  her 
talk  with  slides  of  her  own  plants. 

clinics  and  field  trips 

PHS    Members    only. 
Res'ervations  required. 

BULB     FORCING      CLINIC     AT 
MORRIS     ARBORETUM     — 
Thursday,  October  4,  10  am. 

Spring    bulbs    for    home    and 
show.     Noreen     McCoy    will 
demonstrate    and    give    detailed 
instruction  for  forcing  all  types  of 
bulbs.  Each  participant  will  plant 

(Cont'd,  p.  4) 
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a  pan  of  bulbs  to  take  home  and 
force.     Fee     (including    bulbs) 
$5.00. 


PINE   BARRENS  OF   NEW  JERSEY 
—     Friday,     October     19     and 
Saturday,  October  20,  10  am  -  3 
pm. 

One    day    excursions    (rain    or 
shine)   to   New   Jersey's   famous 
Barrens  will  be  conducted  by  June 
Vail.  Ms.  Vail,  formerly  PHS  staff 
horticulturist,  lived  in  the  Barrens 
for  12  years  and  is  familiar  with 
the    unique    plant    material    that 
grows  there. 

Participants    who    register    for 
the  activity  will  be  sent  traveling 
directions  to  the  meeting  place. 

Transportation    for    a    limited 
number    can    be    arranged.    The 
registration  fee  of  $3.50  does  not 
include  transportation  or  lunch. 

TERRARIUMS     AT      PHS     — 
Tuesday,  October  30,  10:30  am. 

Are    you    having    trouble    with 
plants  indoors?  A  terrarium  may 
be  the  solution  for  you.  Miniature 
tropicals  grown  in  a  terrarium  will 
thrive    in    the    humid   atmosphere 
created  by  the  enclosure. 

Following    a    demonstration, 
each  participant  in  the  clinic  will 
plant     a     terrarium.        Plants, 
accessories  and   a   brandy  snifter 
will  be  supplied.  Instructor,  Julie 
Morris,  PHS  horticultural  librarian. 
Fee  $7.50. 
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TERRARIUMS      AT      TYLER 
ARBORETUM  —  Friday,  Novem- 
ber 
2,  10  am. 

Julie     Morris     will     give     her 

demonstration     of     planting 
terrariums    for    joint    members    of 
PHS  and  Tyler  Arboretum  at  Tyler 
Arboretum.    Each    participant   will 
plant  a  terrarium  to  take  home. 
Fee  $7.50. 

TERRARIUMS     AT     MORRIS 
ARBORETUM      —      Friday, 

November  2,  7:00  pm. 

The  same  clinic  as  above  will 
be  given  by  Julie  Morris  as  a  joint 
program  for  PHS  and  the  Morris 
Arboretum     at     the     Arboretum. 
Some  people   may  find  it  more 
convenient  to  attend  an  evening 
class.  Fee  $7.50. 

BASIC    FLOWER    ARRANGING 
AT     TYLER     ARBORETUM     — 
Friday,  November  9,  10.00  am. 

Fundamentals     of     traditional, 
modern  and  oriental  styles.  Take 
home    an    attractive    arrangment 
after  the  class.  Flowers  supplied, 
containers    and    accessories    extra 
according  to  choice.    Instructor; 
Bernice  Makin.  Fee  $7.50. 

REMINDER 

Flower   Arranging   Courses    at 
PHS  and  Morris  continuing  on  the 
dates     listed     below.     PHS     — 
PHS  —  Fridays,  October  5,  12,  19 
and  26,  November  2  at  10:00  am. 

Morris         Arboretum        — 

Wednesdays,  October  10  and  17, 
at  10:00  am. 


shows  and  meetings 

Orchid      Judging,      Wednesdays, 
October    3   and    November   7, 
7:30  pm   at  PHS. 

AMERICAN   HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY  CONGRESS, 
Thursday  through  Sunday, 
October.    4-7.     New    Orleans, 
Louisiana. 

DELAWARE   FLOWER  SHOW, 
Friday,  Saturday  and  Sunday, 
October  5,  6,  7  at  the  John  M. 
Clayton     Hall,     University    of 
Delaware,  Newark,  DE. 


american  horticultural 
society  congress 

The  AHS  Congress  will  be  held  in 
New     Orleans     on     October    4 
through  7.  At  the  meeting  Ernesta 
D.     Ballard,     PHS    director,    will 
preside  over  a  workshop  "Getting 
The  Word  Out."  The  workshop 
will     examine     educational 
programs     for     horticultural 
organizations  and  institutions. 

PHS     horticultural     librarian    Julie 
Morris     is     a     member     of     the 
workshop  panel  and  will  deliver  a 
paper  on  teacher-leader  training. 


October  exhibits 
at  phs 

Long      lasting      and      outstanding 
exhibits  from  the  Harvest  Show 
will  be  featured  in  the  new  exhibit 
area  at  PHS: 

"Learning    about     Leaves,"     by 
Penn  Valley  Garden  Club 

"Nature's  Sculpture,  A   Driftwood 
Exhibit,"    by    Hill    and    Hollow 
Garden  Club 

"A  Tree   For  the  Birds,"   by  Twin 
Valleys  Garden  Club 

"Plant  Containers,  Classic  Shapes 
and    Contemporary    Designs,"    by 
Charlotte    Archer,    Anne   Hayes, 
Peter  B.  Saenger 

Big   Max    Pumpkins    by   W.    Atlee 
Burpee  Company 


PHS  PLANS 

FOR  THE  BICENTENNIAL 

An  early  commitment  by  the  Society  to  the 
bicentennial     is     already     yielding     some 
beneficial  spinoff.  People  and  committees  are 
working     closer     and     harder     than     ever; 
community   groups    that    remained    in    quiet 
anonymity     have     come     out     to     share 
horticultural  information  and  resources,  and 
Philadelphia    and    its    citizens    may    be   the 
beneficiary     of     the     fruits     of     communal 
horticulture's  labors  for  the  next  50  years. 

The   Society   was    one   of  the   first    local 
organizations  to  hire  a  bicentennial  projects 
director.  And  the  Society  early  recognized 
the  value  of  working  with  the  Philadelphia 
Cultural   Alliance,   one   of   the   few    groups 
making     plans     not    wholly    contingent    on 
federal  funding.  Here's  what's  afoot  at  the 
Society: 

Philaflora:  A  team  of  Society  members  and 
staff   spent    the    last    part    of   the   summer 
working  on  a  61 -page  report  for  Philadelphia 
76  Inc. 

The    report    assessed    the    feasibility    of 
holding  a  six  month  horticultural  display  in 
40  acres  of  Fairmount  Park  as  part  of  the 
Philadelphia     Bicentennial    Celebration.    The 
Society   contributed    horticultural   expertise 
and     recommendations    and     prepared    the 
report.    Parts   of  the   report   that   will   need 
further    study    by    other    groups    are    those 
concerning    restaurants,     parking,    lounges 
and     commercial     facilities     needed     to 
accommodate    the    more    than    3    million 
visitors  expected. 

The  "go/no  go"  decision  by  Philadelphia 
'76  Inc.   is  expected  very  soon.     Richard 
C.  Bond  is  chairman  of  the  Philadelphia  '76 
Board  and  William  C.   Rafsky  is  executive 
director.     Progress     will     be     reported     as 
information  becomes  available.  (See  p.  4) 

Paul   Rosenbaum,  Chairman  of  the  PHS 
Bicentennial    committee    has    reported    the 
following: 

The     Greening     of     Philadelphia.     The 

Greening    of    Philadelphia,    a    subcommittee 
chaired     by     Mrs.     Alfred     W.     Putnam, 
coordinated     meetings     between     21 
horticultural  groups.   Out  of  the  meetings 
came   an    inventory    of    public   and    private 
organizations    engaged     in     neighborhood 
beautification   and   tree  planting  activities  in 
Philadelphia.    All    agreed    ways    should    be 
found  to  disseminate  information  about  how 
citizens  can  go  about  undertaking  greening 
projects.     PHS     has     proposed     that     a 
Philadelphia  Green  Pages  be  prepared  for 
wide   distribution;    it    will   give    information 
about     sources,     ways     and     means     and 
resources  for  local  horticultural  and  gardening 
activities.  PHS  has  committed  funds  to  the 
committee  and  work  is  already  underway  on 
the  book. 


Bicentennial     Film.     The     community 
activities    committee,    chaired    by    Lee    M. 
Raden,    invited    27    filmmakers    to    submit 
proposals  for  a  film  to  be  produced  by  PHS 
for  the  bicentennial.  In  the  last  month  the 
committee   has   been    meeting  with   the  17 
filmmakers  who  submitted  proposals,  and  a 
decision    on    who    is    to    make    the    film    is 
imminent.    The   film    is   to   consider  what 
contributions  trees  make  to  the  urban  setting 
and  to  relate  the  story  to  200  years  of  United 
States    independence.    The   filmmakers   were 
also  asked  to  demonstrate  either  literally  or 
figuratively  how  green  plants,  especially  trees, 
work.   In  other  words,  they  should  answer 
the  question,  "What  is  so  wonderful  about  a 
tree?" 

10,000  Trees.  All  PHS  members  have  received 
a  request  to  participate  in  the  program  to 
plant  10,000  trees  in  Fairmount  and  33  city 
parks  by  contributing  money  or  services  or 
both.   The  campaign  got  underway  in   mid- 
September  and  to  date  we  have  received 
$10,000   from    more  than  200   people.   PHS 
director     Ernesta     D.     Ballard     has     mused 
"Wouldn't  it  be  wonderful  if  a  million  people 
contributed  $1  each."  (See  Nov./Dec.  1973 
The    Green    Scene    for    more    information 
about  the  project.) 

Bicentennial  Symposium.  The  Society  will 
sponsor    a    horticultural    symposium    on    a 
monthly  basis  from  January  1976  through 
December  1976.  The  committee  is  chaired  by 
Richard  W.  Lighty.  The  central  thread  of  the 
symposium  will  be  the  200  years  of  American 
horticulture;  the  topics  will  be  of  as  broad 
and    general     interest    to     horticulturists    as 
possible.     It     will     focus     on     trends     in 
horticulture   rather  than  general,  species  or 
cultivars.    The    topics    will    have    intrinsic 
historical     value     in     the     context     of    the 
bicentennial. 

PHS     Library     Exhibit.    The     Library    will 
present  an  exhibit  showing  Philadelphia's  role 
and     influence     in     the    development     of 
horticulture  in  America. 

A  catalog  of  the  exhibit  will  be  prepared  by 
Professor  Joseph  Ewan,  noted  horticultural 
bibliographer. 


council  member  dies 

We  learned  with  regret  of  the  death  of  John 
D.  Corbit,  Jr  at  the  end  of  the  summer:  Dr. 
Corbit  was  active  on  the  Council  since  1969; 
he     also     served     on     the     library     and 
publications    committees.    His    collection    of 
conifers    was    considered    outstanding;    he 
also  collected  unusual  varieties  of  dogwood 
and    was    an    orchid    grower    He   was    an 
excellent  plantsman  who  generously  shared 
his     skills     and     information     about 
horticulture. 
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new  in  the  library 

Aldrich,     Dot.     Creating     with 
Cattails,    Cones    and    Pods. 
Heartside,   Great    Neck,    N.Y., 

1971.  224p. 

Baker,    H.    Apricots,    Peaches, 

Nectarines,  Figs  and  Crapes. 

Royal     Horticultural     Soc, 

London,  1972.  32p. 
Ballard,  Ernesta  D.  Crowing  Plants 

Indoors:  A   Carden  in   Your 

House.  Barnes  &  Noble,  New 

York,  1973.   258p. 
Beard,  James  B.  Turfgrass:  Science 

and    Culture.     Prentice-Hall, 

Englewood   Cliffs,   N.J.,  1973. 

658p. 
Clayton,  John.  Hardy  Herbaceous 

Plants.    Royal    Horticultural 

Soc,  1972.  40p. 
Cox,  Peter  A.  Rhododendrons. 

Royal     Horticultural     Soc, 

1972.  48p. 

Crockett,  James  U.  Vegetables  and 
Fruits.  Time-Life  Books,  New 
York,  1972.  160p. 

Dietz,  Majorie  J.  Landscaping  and 
the        Small        Garden. 
Doubleday,  New  York,  1973. 
170p. 

Dow,den,     Anne    Ophelia.     Wild 
Green  Things  in  the  City;  A 
Book     of     Weeds.     Crowell, 
New  York,  1972.   56p. 

Ebel,    Friedrich.    The   Strange   and 
Beautiful  World  of  Orchids. 
Van  Nostrand  Reinhold,  New 
York,  1972.   207p. 

Elbert,     Virginie.     fun     with 
Terrarium     Gardening. 
Crown,     New     York,     1973. 
144p. 

Giimore,   Grant.    Crowmg  Midget 
Vegetables  at  Home.   Lancer 
Books,  New  York,  1973.  239p. 

Group      for      Environmental 
Education,    Inc.    The   Nature 
of     Recreation.     MIT     Press, 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  1972.  76p. 
Our  Man-Made 

Environment.  Croup  for 
Environmental  Education. 
Philadelphia,  1969.  80p. 

Knight,     Frank     P.     Heaths     and 
Heathers.  Royal  Horticultural 
Soc,  London,  1972.  39p. 

Kramer,  Jack.  Garden  Planning  for 
the  Small  Property.  Scribner, 
New  York,  1972.   147p. 

Kramer,    Jack.    Grow    Your    Own 
Plants  from  Seeds,  Cuttings, 
Divisions,      Layering,     and 
Grafting.   Scribner,  New  York, 
1973.  118p. 


Kramer,  Jack.  The  Natural  Way  to 
Pest-Free         Gardening. 
Scribner,     New     York,     1972. 
118p. 

Kramer,  Jack.    Your  City  Garden. 
Scribner,     New    York,    1972. 
120p. 

McDonald,  Elvin.  Garden  Ideas  A 
to     Z.     Doubleday,     Garden 
City,   N.Y.,  1970.   196p. 

McFadden,  Dorothy  L.  Gardens  of 
Europe.    A.   S.   Barnes,  South 
Brunswick,    New    York,    1970. 
198  p. 

Morwood,  William.   Traveler  in  a 
Vanished     Landscape;     the 
Life     and     Times     of     Davis 
Douglas.    Clarkson    N.    Potter, 
New  York,  1973.  244p. 

Potter,    J.    Pruning    Hardy    Fruits. 
Royal     Horticultural     Soc, 
London,  1972.   16p. 

Pycraft,     David.     Lawns.     Royal 
Horticultural        Society, 
London,  1972.  40p. 

Richter,  Walter.   Orchid  Care. 
Macmillan,  New  York,  1972. 
212p. 

Rodale,   Jerome   I.   The  Complete 
Book  of  Composting.  Rodale 
Books,    Emmaus,    Pa.,    1971. 
1007  p. 

Stone,     Witmer.     The     Plants     of 
Southern      New     jersey. 
Quarterman     Pub.,     Boston, 
1973.  828p. 

Wells,     George.     Fuchsias.     Royal 
Horticultural        Society, 
London,  1972.  24p. 

Wyatt,     Oliver     E.     Lilies.     Royal 
Horticultural  Soc,  1972.  23p. 

Zwinger,  Ann  H.  Land  Above  the 
Trees.    Harper  &    Row,   New 
York,  1972.  489p. 


slide  sets 
available 

The    PHS    library    is    making   slide 
sets    for   programs   available   for 
rent   at   a    nominal    fee.    Subjects 
include  gardening   in   containers, 
gardening   under   lights,    landscape 
design  and  travel.   Contact  PHS 
I     for  a  complete  listing. 


activities 

november-december 

lectures,  free  plant  din 
and  tours 


(Open    without   charge    to    all) 

PHILADELPHIA    ROSE    SOCIETY 

—  Thursday,  November  1,  8:00 
pm. 

Come  to  a  new  type  of  auction 

—  house  plants,  baked  items  and 
other   exciting    goodies    will    be 
offered  at  this  meeting. 

—  Thursday,  December  6,  8:00 
pm. 

Christmas  Party. 

PHILADELPHIA         CHAPTER, 
AMERICAN    RHODODENDRON 
SOCIETY      —       Thursday, 
November  8,  8:00  pm. 

Mrs.   Julian    W.    Hill,  a   plant 
breeder     of     Martha's     Vineyard, 
Massachusetts,    will    talk    about 
her    work    with    Rhododendron 
nakahari     and     other     dwarf 
species. 

INDOOR  GARDENING  — 
Tuesday,  November  13,  7:30 
pm. 

Ernesta  D.  Ballard,  director  of 
PHS  and  author  of  the  best  seller 
"Garden    In    Your    House",    will 
speak    of    her    experiences    with 
growing  plants  indoors.  She  will 
illustrate  her  talk  with  slides  of  her 
own  collection  of  plants. 

PENNSYLVANIA         BONSAI 
SOCIETY  —    Friday,    November 
16,  8:00  pm. 

Mame   bonsai.   A   plant  critique 
and      discussion      by      the 
membership:   Doris   Froning  and 
Ely  Johnson,  coordinators. 

FREE  PLANT  CLINIC  —  Sunday, 
November  18,  1:00-5:00  pm. 

Staff  horticulturists  will  be  on 
hand  to  look  at  sick  plants  and  to 
answer    gardening     questions. 

Tell   your  friends.    Nonmembers 
are  welcome. 


INDOOR  LIGHT  GARDENING     . 
SOCIETY,         PHILADELPHIA  I 
CHAPTER     —     Wednesday, 
November    28,    8:00    pm.    (Note 
change  of  meeting  time.) 

Jack  Golding,  a  vice  president 
of     the     National     Indoor     Light    j 
Gardening  Society  of  America,  will 


speak    and    show    slides    of    his 
unique  light  garden  room,  which 
uses    the    newest    concepts    of 
design  and  equipment. 

Golding  is  also  a  well   known 
begonia  specialist. 

December,     no     meeting     is 
scheduled. 

CANDLELIGHT     STROLL     in 
Society     Hill     —     Thursday, 
December    20.    Watch    for    the 
details  of  this  special  day  in  the 
December  PHS  News. 


shows  and  meetings 

JORCHID     JUDGING,    Wednes- 
Idays,  November  7  and 
December  5,  7:30  pm.  at  PHS. 

CHRISTMAS       SHOW       — 
Monday,   December   3   through 
Friday,  December  28,  9:00  am  to 

j5:00  pm.  Weekdays.  (See  story  on 

[page  4.) 

clinics 

PHS    Members    only. 
Reservations  required. 

TERRARIUMS        AT       TYLER 
ARBORETUM     —     Friday, 
November  2,  10  am. 

lulie     Morris     will     give     her 
demonstration     of     planting 
terrariums  for  joint  members  of 
PHS  and  Tyler  Arboretum  at  Tyler 
Arboretum.   Each  participant  will 
plant  a  terrarium  to  take  home.  Fee 
$7.50. 

TERRARIUMS     AT     MORRIS 
ARBORETUM  —  Friday,  Novem- 
ber  2,  7:00  pm. 

The  same  clinic  as  above  will  be 
given  by  /u//e  Morris  as  a  joint 
program   for  PHS  and  the  Morris 
Arboretum    at    the    Arboretum. 
Some   people    may   find    it   more 
convenient  to  attend  an  evening 
class.  Fee  $7.50. 

BASIC  FLOWER  ARRANGING  AT 
TYLER  ARBORETUM  —  Friday, 
November  9,  10:00  am. 

Fundamentals     of     traditional, 
modern  and  oriental  styles.  Take 
home  an  attractive  arrangement 
after   the   class.    Flowers    supplied, 
containers  and  accessories  extra 


reservations 

Clip  and   mail  all   reservations  to: 

PHS,  325  Walnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  19106 

Reservations  must  be  accompanied  by  full  payment. 


Programs  at  Tyler  Arboretum: 

Terrariums  Clinic,  Fri., 

Nov.   2,  10:00  am  — 

$7.50  

Basic  Flower  Arranging, 

Fri.,  Nov.   9,  10:00  am  — 

$7.50  


Programs  at  Morris  Arboretum: 

Wreathmaking  Clinic,  Wed., 
Dec.   5,  7:00  pm,  — 
$5.00  

Wreathmaking  Clinic,  Thurs., 
Dec.  6,  1:30  pm,  — 
$5.00  

Wreathmaking  Clinic,  Thurs., 
Dec.  6,  7:00  pm,  — 
$5.00  


Name  

Address    

Zip   Telephone 


according    to    choice.     Instructor: 
Bernice  Makin.    Fee  $7.50. 

THREE         WREATHMAKING 
CLINICS     AT     THE     MORRIS 
ARBORETUM     —     Wednesday, 
December  5,  7:00  pm;  Thursday, 
December  6,  1:30  pm  and   7:00 
pm. 

The  techniques  for  making  and 
trimming     wreaths     will     be 
demonstrated    and    explained. 
Each  participant  will  make  a  basic 
green  wreath.  Materials  supplied. 
Instructor:     Ed     Lindemann.     Fee 
$5.00.  (The  same  information  is 
given  at  the  three  clinics.) 

scliool  programs 
quadruple 

PHS-run       projects       in      the 
Philadelphia  Public  Schools  will 
reach    4000    students    from    more 
than  105   classes   in   50  schools. 
PHS  educational  coordinator  Rick 
Fredette  reports  that  enthusiastic 
response  to  last  year's  series  and 
new     cooperation     from     the 
Science  Department  have  enabled 
PHS    to    expand    the    program. 
Teachers  attend   sessions  at  PHS 
where  they  are  taught  to   make 
desert   landscapes,  terrariums  and 
pine  cone  decorations.  Sessions 
are  also  held  to  cover  propagating 
foliage     plants,     forcing     paper 
whites,    and    planting    vegetables. 
The  teachers  then  return  to  their 
classes    with    materials    for    their 
students. 


the  harvest  show 

Nearly    5200    people    came    to 
the     Harvest     Show     to    see    a 
beautiful  array  of  exhibits  that  tally 
up  to  some  impressive  statistics: 
812      horticultural     entries,     79 
arrangement    entries,    59    junior 
entries  and  50  special  exhibits. 


Fifty-four      garden      clubs 
participated  in  the  show.  Out  of 
125  entries  the  Philadelphia  Rose 
Society     picked     up     21     blues; 
Trevose  picked  up  19  blues  out  of 
117  entries  and  the  Norristown 
Garden  Club  picked  up  12  blues 
out  of  51    entries. 

We  wish  we  could  list  all  of 
the    award     winners     but     space 
won't  allow  it:  The  Flower  Show 
Award     of     the     PHS     to     Ely     J. 
Johnson      for     his     bonsai 
chrysanthemums;      The    A  r- 
Arrangement  Sweepstakes  Award 
of     PHS     to     Mrs.     Huntingdon 
Jackson;     The     Horticultural 
Sweepstakes    Award    of    PHS    to 
Frank   Wuest,   and    the   Arboreal 
Award  and  Award  of  Horticultural 
Excellence     of     the     National 
Council  of  State  Garden  Clubs  to 
Lee  M.   Raden. 


The  largest  number  of  blues  to 
individuals     were     awarded     to: 
Frank   Wuest   8,   Mrs.    Lawrence 
Billau  7  and  Louis  Heins  6. 


enjoy  an 
old  fashioned 
Christmas  at  phs 

Our    Christmas     exhibit    will     be 
open     from     December     3     to 
December  28.  The  theme  is  Twas 
the    Night    Before    Christmas:    A 
visit  from  Jolly  St.  Nicholas. 
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horticultural  therapy 
wrap-up  open 
to  the  public 

Horticultural   therapist  Alice  W. 
Buriingame  held  the  final  ses- 
sion of  a  series  of  lectures  and 
demonstrations    on    horticultural 
therapy     that     took     place     in 
September.  Ms.   Buriingame  is  a 
therapist  at  Pontiac  State  Hospital 
in  Pontiac,  Michigan. 

The  four  sessions,  attended  by 
more     than     30     people     in 
September,     were     prepared     by 
Edward    L.    Lindemann    who   was 
assisted     by    Julie    Morris.     The 
people    attending     the    sessions 
ranged     in     background     from 
volunteers  seeking  to  incorporate 
horticulture  into  their  programs, 
to     physicians     and     professional 
therapists  already  responsible  for 
such     programs     at     hospitals. 
Participants    came    from    as    far 
away     as     Harrisburg,     Maryland, 
Delaware    and    North    Jersey    to 
attend  the  first  course  of  its  kind 
given  in  the  area. 

In     addition     to     the     staff's 
lecture-demonstrations,  H.  Richard 
Draper,    III    of   Friends    Hospital 
and    Mrs.    E.    Perot   Walker,   who 
works    with    All   Saints    Hospital, 
discussed    the    programs    at    their 
respective  hospitals. 

The     course     covered     basic 
horticulture,    vegetable   gardening, 
house  plants,  and  the  way  they 
can  be  used  in  therapy    programs. 
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Demontrations    and    discussion 
of  pruning,  growing  plants  from 
seed,  repotting,  progragation  from 
cutting,     terrariums     and     tray 
landscapes  were  also  included. 

november  exhibits 
at  phs 

Photography    exhibit: 

Urban  and  wild  flora  and  fauna 
found    travelling   from    coast    to 
coast  in  Canada 
by  J.  Anthony  McQuail,  III 

Nature's  Sculptures: 

designed    by   blue   ribbon   flower 
arrangers 

Dwarf,   needle  and  broadleaved 
evergreens. 


Come    yourself     and    bring    the 
children.  We'll  have  sleighs  and 
wreaths,  dolls  and   holly,  candles 
and     swags,     madonnas    and 
popcorn    trees.    Come    see    our 
neighbors'   homes  decorated  for 
the    holidays    on    our    candlelight 
stroll     on     December    20.     (See 
listing  under  activities). 

Send    or    call    PHS    for    a    show 
schedule  if  you  are  interested  in 
volunteering    your    memorabilia, 
time  or  talent.  Show  chairwoman: 
Doris  Eckfeldt. 

philaflora  '76  is  go 

As    we    go    to    press    we    have 
word  that  Philaflora  76  is  on. 

The    executive    committee    of 
Philadelphia  '76  Inc.  is  asking  the 
full     board     of     Bicentennial 
planners     to     start     on     the    $11 
million  super  flower  show. 

William  Rafsky  says  a  detailed 
study     shows     Philaflora     can 
support    itself   through    collected 
admissions.    Four    million    people 
are  expected  to  visit  the  show  in 
1976. 
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phs  officers  elected 

PHS    officers    were    elected    at    a    recent 
organizational  meeting. 

Herbert  W.  Goodall,  Jr.  was  elected  to  the 
newly  created   position   of  chairman   of  the 
executive  Council.    Robert  S.   Ryan  and  L. 
Wilbur    Zimmerman     were    elected     vice- 
chairmen  of  the  Council,  also  newly  created 
positions.     Ernesta    D.    Ballard    was    elected 
president;    Alan    Crawford,    treasurer    and 
James  P.  McCarvill,  secretary. 

Herbert  W.   Goodall   previously   served  as 
Society  vice-president  and  chairman  of  the 
Philadelphia     Flower     &     Garden     Show 
Committee.  He  has  served  in  other  roles  on 
several     important     committees.     The 
chairmanship  of  the  Flower  &  Garden  Show 
left  vacant  by  Goodall  is  being  filled  by  L. 
Wilbur  Zimmerman.  Goodall  is  an  account 
executive    at    Aitkin-Kynett,     a    center    city 
advertising  firm.  An  amateur  horticulturist, 
he  has  built  a  greenhouse  at  his  new  home  in 
Bryn  Mawr.  He  has  been  an  exhibitor  in  the 
competitive  classes  at  past  flower  shows. 

In  the  revamped  organizational  structures, 
former    director    Ernesta     D.     Ballard    was 
elected  president  and  chief  executive  officer. 
Ms.    Ballard    is    the    first    woman    in    the 
Society's  145  years  to  be  elected  president. 

Ms.  Ballard  came  to  the  society  as  executive 
secretary  in  1963  and  was  made  director  in 
1967;   in   1970  she  became  secretary  to  the 
executive  Council. 

James    P.    McCarvill    will    succeed    Ms. 
Ballard  as  secretary  to  the  executive  Council. 
McCarvill    has    managed    the    Philadelphia 
Flower  &  Garden  Show  since  1965. 

Bylaw  Change.  The  positions  of  chairman 
and  vice  chairman  of  the  Executive  Council 
were  newly  created  through  a  change  in  the 
Society   bylaws.   The  Council,   over  which 
the  chairman  presides,  is  the  policy-making 
body  of  the  Society.  The  president  carries 
out  the  directives  and  policy  established  by 
the  Council.  The  role  of  the  president  has 
been  redefined  to  include  the  administration 
and  operational  functions  of  the  Society. 

Elections  at  the  Society  are  carried  out  in 
the  following  way:   the   members  elect  the 
Council;   the   Council   elects   the   chairman 
and  other  officers;  the  chairman  appoints  the 
committee  chairpersons.  Committees  have 
been    formed    for   each    major   activity   and 
service   at    PHS.    Committees   exist   for  the 
following    functions:    membership    activities, 
community  activities,  library,   publications, 
bicentennial     projects.     Flower     &     Garden 
Show,  exhibits,  long  range  planning.  Harvest 
Show    and    the    18th    century    garden.    The- 
committees   set   up  and   monitor  projects, 
guide     and     direct     the     staff.     Committee 
chairpersons  report  to  the  Council. 


horticulture  in  the  Philadelphia 
school  system 

Using     the     concept     of     "teaching     the 
teachers"     PHS     has     expanded     its 
horticultural    programs   for  the   Philadelphia 
School  District  this  year.  According  to  PHS 
educational    coordinator    Rick    Fredette    the 
new   technique  will  allow   the  Society  to 
reach  approximately  5000  students,  grades  3- 
9,    in    126   classes   at   61    schools,   a    300% 
increase  in  the  number  of  students  reached 
last  year. 

When    the   early    PHS    school    programs, 
which     involved     visits     to     30     individual 
classrooms  by  the  educational  coordinator, 
reached  their  workable  size  limit  last  year,  a 
new   approach   was   sought  to  enable  the 
Society    to    contact    more    students.    What 
evolved    was    the    idea    of    the    multiplier 
effect — teaching    the    teachers    rather    than 
teaching  the  students.  The  concept  was  first 
used   last  year,  and  brought  an  enthusiastic 
response  from   both   teachers  and  School 
District  officials. 

The  projects.  A  series  of  eight  projects  was 
then  developed  and  scheduled  to  cover  the 
1973-74    school    year.    Teachers    will   attend 
training  sessions  at   PHS  at  various  times. 
They  will   receive  instruction  from   the  PHS 
staff  and  pick  up  supplies  for  their  classes. 
Projects  such  as  desert  landscapes,  pine  cone 
trees    and     herb,     flower    and     vegetable 
planting  contain  enough  supplies  so  that  each 
student  has  his  or  her  own  project.  Others, 
including     foliage     plants,     terrariums,     and 
forcing  paper  whites  are  done  on  a  class 
basis.   In  addition,  20  teachers  are  using  the 
new    PHS    horticultural    curriculum    guide. 
Indoor  Gardening  in  the  Classroom  on  an 
experimental    basis.    The    Society    plans    to 
study  their  experiences  and  then  revise  and 
publish  it. 

At  our  request  the  Science  Department  of 
the  School  District  sent  out  a  bulletin  asking 
for    30    additional    teachers.    When    they 
received  over  90  responses  the  Science 
Department     agreed     to     help     fund     the 
program  rather  turn  any  teachers  away.  This 
involvement  marks  the  first  time  that 
the  School  District  has  taken  such  an  active 
role   in   our  efforts,   and   we   think   that   it 
speaks     well     of    the    Society's     programs. 
Educational     coordinator     Fredette    also 
reports   that  due  entirely  to  the  enthusiam 
generated  by  the  PHS  program,  the  Science 
Department    has    contacted    a    local    major 
corporation,    and    they    have    offered    to 
supply  an  artificial  sunlight  unit,  timer,  and 
heating    cable    to    each    class    he    will    be 
working  with.  That  should  add  greatly  to  the 
success    of   the   programs.   The   Society    is 
encouraged  to  see  that  others  are  beginning 
to     realize     the     value     of     introducing 
horticulture  to  young  people. 
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in  the  library 

Films    and    Slides    for    Rent. 
Slide   sets  are  available   for  rent. 
Unless  otherwise  noted  a  script  ac- 
companies each  set. 
Rental  fee:  $10;   no  fee  for  those 
marked* . 

*Christmas     Decorations    of 
Colonial  Williamsburg. 

*  Flower  Arrangements  of  Colonial 

Williamsburg. 
The  Art  of  Botanical 

Illustration. 
•The  Windowsill  Greenhouse. 
How  to  Plan  Your  Outdoor  Space. 
•Commonly    Used   Trees,    Shrubs, 

Ground  Covers,  and  Vines. 

*  Flowering  Shrubs. 

*Lawn  Care  and  Management. 

*  Lawn  Weed  Identification. 

*  Introduction  to  a  Few  Herbs. 

*  Flowers  for  Garden  Color. 
Planning  For  Color  in  Your  Garden. 
Vegetable  Gardening 

Bonsai. 

Wild  Flowers  (no  script). 

Wild  Flowers  of  Delaware  Valley. 

Effects  of  Pollution  on  Plant  Life. 

*  Insects     and     Diseases     of 

Horticultural  Crops. 
*How    You    Spray    Does    Make    a 

Difference. 
Common     Poisonous    Plants    and 

Fungi. 
Flowers  of  South  Africa  (projection 
equipment   must   be  able  to 
accommodate  glass  mounted 
slides). 
A  Gardener's  Tour  of  England  and 

Wales. 
A  Gardener's  Tour  of  Ireland. 
A  Gardener's  Tour  of  Portugal  and 

Spain. 
A   Gardener's   Tour   of   Barcelona, 

Majorca  and  the  Riviera. 
Chrysanthemums  and  Bonsai  Tour 

of  Japan. 
Pacific     Northwest    -     PHS    Tour, 

1968. 
PHS  Carribbean  Trip  (no  script). 
18th      Century     Gardens      in 

Philadelphia;  Then  and  Now. 
Gardening  in  Containers 
Indoors  and  Out 
How  Plants  Grow 
Techniques. 
House  Plants. 
Window     Gardens,     Home 

Greenhouses  and  Structures. 
Tray  Landscapes. 
Insects  and  Disease  Control. 
Propagation     -     Seeds     and 
Cuttings. 

Plants   to   Grow    in    House  and 
Greenhouse. 


Flower  Arranging: 

Slides  of  the  arrangement  sections 
of    the     Philadelphia     Spring 
Flower  and  Garden  Show  are 
accompanied     by     Judges' 
comments  and  criticisms. 

Sets  available: 

1961-65  1971 

1966  1972 

1969-70  1973 

*One  set  of  miscellaneous  room 
and  table  settings  (no  script). 

Films  for  Rent: 

PHS  Room   to   Crow  — 

Careers  in  horticulture  .  .  .  fee 
is  $25  to  private  groups  -  free 
to     schools,     churches,    etc. 
Requests     made     to     the 
attention  of  Rick  Fredette. 

Garden  Crafters  —  The  New  York 
Botanical  Garden  .  .  .  summer 
gardening     projects     for 
children.  $25. 

Bonsai  —   Film   demonstrates   the 
techniques  basic  to  the  art  of 
creating  Bonsai.  $25. 

Houseplants  —  Cultural  practices 
and     theory     of    gardening 
indoors.  $15. 

Pruning  —   Demonstration   of  all 
the    basic    pruning    methods 
and    how    they    are    applied 
throughout  the  year.  $15. 

Soils     —     Demonstration     of 
improving  and  working  with 
garden  soils.  $15. 

Vegetable  Gardening  —  How  to 
plan,   plant,   and    maintain   a 
vegetable  garden.  $15. 

Please  call  the  PHS  Library  WA  2- 
4801     for     films     and     slide 
reservations. 

Just  In:  Trees. 

Free  to  schools.  Good  for  grades  1 
to  5.  About  beauty  of  trees  and 
their  importance  to  living  things. 


Philadelphia  area 
green  pages 

PHS  Is  compiling  a  directory  of 
horticultural  Information,  tools  and 
resources  for  the  Philadelphia  area. 
Send  us  the  name  of  any  retailers, 
landscapers,  nurseries,  arboretums, 
gardens,  and  programs  that  you 
want  included. 

Write  Dept.  CB-PHS  NEWS 
325  Walnut  Street,  Phila.   19106 


activities 

december-january 

lectures,  free  plant 
clinic  and  tours 

(Open    without    charge    to    all.) 

PHILADELPHIA    ROSE    SOCIETY 
—  Thursday,  December  6.  8:15 
pm. 

Christmas  Party  and  slide  show 
by  John   Borneman  -   Longwood 
Gardens   in  Winter.   January,   no 
meeting  is  scheduled. 

CANDLELIGHT     STROLL     IN 
SOCIETY     HILL    —     Thursday, 
December     20.     See     details     in 
column  3,  page  3. 

COLONIAL  WILLIAMSBURG  — 
Monday,  January  14,  1:30  pm. 
Julia  Finette  Davis,  a  research 
associate     at     the     Colonial 
Williamsburg     Foundation     will 
show     slides     and     tell     of     her 
research     techniques     at     both 
Williamsburg   and   Carter's   Grove, 
Virginia. 

MIDDLE  ATLANTIC  REGIONAL 
LILY  GROUP.  Annual  Meeting  - 
Saturday,  January  19,  2:00  pm. 

Dr.     Leroy     Svec,    associate 
professor     of     Plant     Science, 
University  of  Delaware.   Dr.   Svec 
wrote     the     article     on     plant 
physiology  for  July  Green  Scene. 
He  will  talk  about  the  physiology 
of  lilies  and  its  importance  to  the 
home  gardener. 

Since  lilies  are  but  one  of  many 
families  of  plants  that  grow  from 
food  storage  within  the  bulb.  Dr. 
Svec's  talk  should  be  of  interest 
to  all  those  wishing  to  understand 
the  growth  of  flowers  from  bulbs. 

INDOOR  LIGHT  GARDENING 
SOCIETY,         PHILADELPHIA 
CHAPTER     —     December,     no 
meeting        is        scheduled. 
Wednesday,    January    23,    8:00 
pm. 

The  facts  of  basic  horticulture 
from  beginners  to  experts;  chapter 
members  will  explain  the  process 
of        photosynthesis        and 
demonstrate     how     to    maintain 
and  encourage  plant  growth  with 
proper  techniques. 

FREE  PLANT  CLINIC  —  Sunday, 
January  27,  1:00  -  5:00  pm. 

Staff  horticulturists  will  be  on 


hand  to  look  at  sick  plants  and  to 
answer  gardening  questions. 

Tell  your  friends.  Non-members 
are  welcome. 


clinics 

PHS   members    only. 
Reservations  required. 

THREE         WREATHMAKING 
CLINICS     AT     THE     MORRIS 
ARBORETUM     —     Wednesday, 
December      5,      7:00      pm; 
Thursday,  December  6,  1:30  pm 
and  7:00  pm. 

The  techniques  for  making  and 
trimming    wreaths     will     be 
demonstrated  and  explained.  Each 
participant    will    make    a    basic 
green  wreath.  Materials  supplied. 
Instructor:    Ed   Lindemann.    Fee 
$5.00.    (the    same    information    is 
given  at  the  three  clinics.) 


HOME  GREENHOUSE  COURSE 
AT     TYLER     ARBORETUM     — 
Tuesdays,  January  8,  15  and  22, 
1:30  pm. 

This  three-part  course  will  be 
an     introduction     to     home 
greenhouse         management. 
Structure,  techniques  and  suitable 
plant   material   will   be   covered. 
Instructor:   Lee   Lester.  Fee  $6.00. 


HOME   GREENHOUSE   COURSE 
AT    MORRIS    ARBORETUM    — 
Thursdays,  January  10,  17  and  24. 
8:00  pm. 

The  same  course  as  described 
above  will  be  given  at  the  Morris 
Arboretum.  Please  note  the  time  of 
these    lectures.     Instructor,    Lee 
Lester.  Fee  $6.00. 


PLANNING    THE    HERBACEOUS 
BORDER     AT     THE     MORRIS 
ARBORETUM     —     Session     I, 
Wednesday,    January    30,    10:00 
am. 

This  will  be  the  first  session  of 
a     series     of     five     classes.     The 
techniques     of     planning     an 
herbaceous    border    with    special 
emphasis    on    consideration    of 
color,   texture  and   succession   of 
bloom.  Problems  will  be  assigned 
and  solutions  will  be  discussed  in 
class.     Limited     registration. 
Instructor:   Martha   Ludes  Garra. 
Fee  $30.00. 


reservations 

Clip  and  mail  all  reservations  to: 

PHS,  325  Walnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  19106 

Reservations  must  be  accompanied  by  full  payment. 


Programs  at  Morris  Arboretum, 
Chestnut  Hill: 

Wreathmaking  Clinic, 

Wed.,  Dec.  5,  7:00  pm  — 

$5.00  

Wreathmaking  Clinic, 

Thurs.,  Dec.  6,  1:30  pm — 

$5.00  

Wreathmaking  Clinic, 

Thurs.,  Dec.  6,  7:00  pm  — 

$6.00  

Home  Greenhouse  Course 
Thurs.,  )an,  10,  17 
and  24,  8:00  pm  — 
$6.00  


(Morris  Arboretum  Cont'd.): 

Planning  the  Herbaceous  Border, 
Wednesday,  )an.  30,  Feb.  6, 

13  20  and  27,  10:00  am  — 
Fee  $30.00  

Programs  at  Tyler  Arboretum, 

Lima,  Delaware  County: 

Home  Greenhouse  Course 

Tuesdays,    Jan.    8,    15    and 
22,  1:00  pm  — 
$6.00  

Program    at    the    Philadelphia 

Zoo 

Thurs.,  Jan.  31,  10:00  am  — 
Fee  (including  lunch) 
$5.00  


Name 

Address    

Zip   Telephone 


A    DAY    IN    THE    TROPICS    AT 
THE     PHILADELPHIA    ZOO    — 
Thursday,  January  31,  10:00  am  - 
3:30  pm. 

Horticulturist,     Charles     W. 
Rogers,  Jr.  and  Curator  of  Birds, 
John  Griswold  of  the  Zoo  staff 
will    tell    our    members    of    their 
experiences  in  planning,  stocking 
and  maintaining  the  tropical  bird 
houses.    You    will     learn     much 
about  tropical  fauna  and  flora  and 
this  in  turn,  will  make  any  trip 
southward    more    enjoyable.    We 
will  break  for  lunch  at  12  noon. 
Fee:     (including     lunch     and 
admission  to  the  Zoo)  $5.00. 
(See  January  The  Green  Scene) 

shows  and  meetings 

ORCHID    JUDGING 
Wednesdays,   December   5   and 
January  2,  7:30  pm   at  PHS. 


a  green  Christmas? 

Give  a  tree  —  give  a  grove 
of  trees. 

Remember  the  10,000  Trees 
Program.  All  gifts  are  tax  deduc- 
tible. Call  or  write  to  PHS. 


CHRISTMAS  SHOW  —  Monday, 
December  3rd  through  Friday, 
December  28.  9:00  am   to   5:00 
pm.  Weekdays.  (See  November 
News  p.  4).     Join  us  at  the  Society 
for  an  Old  Fashioned  Christmas. 

Write  or  call  Evelyn  Hett  at  PHS 
for  a  show  schedule  if  you  are 
interested     in     volunteering    your 
memorabilia,     time     or     talent. 
Show     chairwoman:     Doris 
Eckfeldt. 

candlelight  stroll 
and  open  house, 
december  20 

A     stroll     through     Washington 
Square     West     to     see     the 
handsomely  decorated  doors  and 
windows  in  the  area  will  start  at 
3:30  pm   on  Thursday,   December 
20;    write    for    information.    The 
stroll    through    Society    Hill    will 
begin  at  4:30;  maps  can  be  picked 
up  at  the  Society  on  the  20th. 
Five  historical  landmarks 
have  been  added  to  the  tour. 

After  your  stroll  return  to  PHS 
for   our  Christmas    open    house. 
Quaff  an  eggnog  with  us  and  see 
our    beautiful     old     fashioned 
Christmas  exhibit  while  you  relax 
and   visit  with   your  fellow   PHS 
members. 
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stone  for  pebble  trays,  tufa  rock, 
clippers,    a    gardening    basket,    a 
portable  light  and  a   half  dozen 
bulbs,    a    bag   of   white    narcissus 
bulbs.    And,    seaweed    fertilizer, 
fish     emulsion     fertilizer,     50 
beautiful    Swiss    postcards    with 
photographs  of  flowers  (front  desk 
at     PHS)     already     stamped, 
membership    in    PHS,    advance 
flower  show  tickets  and  hangers 
for  containers.  Some  members  said 
if  Santa  is  listening  they  would 
like;  a  custom  made  copper  tin  tray 
"the  length  of  my  windowsill",  a 
ton     of    tufa     rock,     4"    pots    of 
poinsettias    for    the    tables    and 
mantles,  and  Meadowbrook  Farm 
in     toto.     So     there,     Scrooge, 
Christmas  is  alive  and  growing. 


outstanding  junior 
horticuiturist  sought 
—  $500  award 

A  $500  award  will  be  made  in 
March,   1974   to  an   outstanding 
young    horticulturist   at    the    12th 
grade     level.     Students     may 
nominate  themselves  for  the  award 
by     writing     a     500     word 
(approximately)    letter  to   Ernesta 
D.     Ballard     outlining     their 
horticultural     achievements     and 
activities.   The   letter   should    be 
sent     to     PHS     on     or     before 
December  15,  and  should  include 
the     names     of     three     adult 
references,    other    than    a    family 
member 

The    PHS   Awards   Committee 
will   review   the  applications  and 
select  finalists  early  in  January. 

Four  such  awards  have  been 
made     to     date.     Past     junior 
horticulturists  have  distinguished 
themselves    in    competitions    and 
business.       One       student 
established  a  small  terrarium  and 
specimen     plant     business. 
Another,    a    young    woman,    has 
grown     and     marketed     1,600 
chrysanthemums    each    year    for 
three  years.  A  third  has  organized 
a  4-H  Club,  propagated  plants  for 
the  Morris  Arboretum,  operated 
a  greenhouse  and  done  landscape 
work. 

The  1974  Junior  Horticulturist 
Award    marks    an    increase    from 


$100  to  $500.  The  increase  was 
recommended     by     the     Awards 
Committee,  based  on  their  belief 
that     the    encouragement    and 
support  of  young  people  in  the 
field  should  be  tangible. 

1973  junior 
horticulturist  on 
winning  team 

William     Thomas     of    Walter 
Biddle     Jr.     High     School     of 
Agriculture       Sciences       of 
Philadelphia,  and  1973  PHS  Junior 
Horticulturist  Award  winner  was 
again   on  a  winning  team.  Three 
young    area    students,    including 
Thomas,   competed  as  a  team   in 
the  North  Atlantic  Region  of  the 
Future     Farmers     of     America 
Ornamental  Horticulture  Contest 
at  the  Eastern  States  Exposition. 

With  Thomas  was  Sandy  Cinder 
of     Mt.     Joy     Area     Vocational 
Technical  School  and  )im   Sell  of 
Johnston    A.V.T.S.    The    contest 
consisted     of    flower    judging, 
general  knowledge  of  horticulture 
and    identification    of    grafts    and 
horticultural  tools. 

horticuiturai  Christmas 

We  asked  members  of  the  staff 
what  Christmas  gifts  they  were 
giving    this    year.     Some    replies: 
hand  lenses,  a  50  pound  bag  of 
potting  soil,  a  bag  of  Japanese  river 


appiied  educational 
programs  for 
professionals 

The     Cooperative     Extension 
Service  of  the  Pennsylvania  State 
University  College   of  Agriculture 
offers     23     courses     to     enable 
horticultural     professionals    to 
update  their  skills.   The  courses 
are  geared  to  specialties  including 
arborists,    ground     maintenance 
personnel,    florists    nurserymen, 
landscape  contractors, 

professional  gardeners  and  shade 
tree  commissioners. 

Extension    quality    credits    are 
issued  when  each  eight  hours  oi 
educational     instruction    are 
completed.  EQC  are  not  college  or 
university    credits    and    are    not 
transferable. 

Some  of  the  courses  scheduled 
from    December,    1973    through 
1976  include:  basic  arboriculture, 
basic  entomology,  tree  and  shrub 
insects    and    disease,     basic    and 
advanced      floral      design, 
horticultural      soils,      plant 
propagation     and     medical 
entomology. 

A     booklet     describing     the 
courses    is    available    from    your 
local  county  agent  or  from  Penn 
State     University,     Applied 
Educational  Programs, 

Cooperative     Extension     Service, 
400  Markley  Street,  Norristown,  Pa. 
19401   or  from  the  PHS  library. 


message  from  the  chairman 

These  are  exciting  times  for  PHS.   In  fact, 
we  can  say  with  assurance  that  never  in  our 
146-year    history    has    the   Society   faced    as 
many  challenging  opportunities  as   it  does 
today. 

The   challenges   stem    primarily  from   two 
sources.  One,  as  you  would  expect,  is  our 
involvement  in  a  number  of  projects  related 
to     the     celebration     of     the     Nation's 
bicentennial,  now  just  two  years  away. 

The  other  has  to  do  with  the  continuing 
upward    trend     in    the    demand    for    our 
established  horticultural  services  and  the  use 
of     our     facililites     by     members,     other 
organizations,  and  the  general  public. 

To  my  mind,  the  importance  of  the  latter 
development  cannot  be  overestimated  from 
the   standpoint   of   the   Society's    long   range 
well-being.  It  is  the  result  of  knowledgeable 
planning  and  effective  work  by  the  PHS  staff, 
aided  frequently  by  member  volunteers. 

As     if     bicentennial     projects     and 
established    horticultural    services    were    not 
"excitement"  enough,  there  is  also  a  great 
deal  going  on  in  connection  with  the  annual 
Philadelphia  Flower  &  Garden  Show. 

The  Show   is  the  Society's   largest  single 
annual    project    with    literally    hundreds    of 
member    volunteers    working    on    various 
phases  of  it.  It  will  be  held  March  10  through 
17.  Incidentally,  all  of  the  trade  booth  space 
—   a    major   source   of   revenue   as   well   as 
crowd-pleaser  —  has  already  been  spoken 
for. 

At  this  point,  I  want  to  come  back  to  the 
bicentennial     programs,     particularly     to 
Philaflora,  the  proposed  40-acre  horticultural 
exhibit  in  West  Fairmount  Park. 

Many  people  do  not  realize  that  PHS  is 
farther  along  in  its  planning  than  any  other 
major  project  for  1976  in  Philadelphia.  We 
can  all  take  real  pride  in  the  fact  that  the  idea 
for  this  event  was  born  at  325  Walnut  Street 
and  that  all  of  the  initial  development  work  is 
being     carried     on     under     the     Society's 
direction. 

If  Philaflora  becomes  a  reality,  the  Society 
will  be  in  charge  and  our  need  for  volunteers 
will  be  far  greater  than  ever  before. 

Another  of  our  bicentennial   projects  — 
10,000  Trees  for  Fairmount  Park  —  is  moving 
along  well.  (See  page  4  for  the  latest  report.) 
The     major     "push"     on     this     project     is 
scheduled  to  get  under  way  in  March  and, 
again,  we  will  need  more  volunteers. 

Space  does  not  permit  a  detailed  report  on 
the  other  four  PHS  bicentennial  projects  — 
The     Greening     of     Philadelphia,     the 
Horticultural  Symposium,  the  movie  on  the 
importance  of  trees  in  an  urban  setting  and 


the  Library  exhibit.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  all 
are    in   good    hands   and    moving  ahead   on 
schedule. 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  wish  you  all  a 
Happy  New  Year.  I  also  ask  your  support  in 
helping  your  Society  meet  the  exciting  and 
challenging  opportunities  that  confront  us  as 
we  work  to   better  serve  the   horticultural 
interests  and  needs  of  the  Delaware  Valley. 
Herbert  W.  Goodall,  Jr. 

the  fuel  crisis 

In   the  early   throes  of  the  fuel  crisis  we 
spoke  to  several  horticulturists  to  find  out 
how    they   were   coping   and    to    see   what 
suggestions  they  had  that  might  help  the  rest 
of  us. 

Henry  M.  Cathey,  chief  of  the  Ornamental 
Laboratory     at     Beltsville     Agricultural 
Research,  USDA,  points  out  that  researchers 
have    been    working    since    the    1920's    to 
pinpoint  optimum  temperatures  for  a  large 
number  of  plants.  Said  Cathey,  "We  have 
followed     our    asthetic     interests     without 
counting  the  cost.  What  we  have  to  face 
now  is  that  without  optimum  temperatures 
for    the    kinds    of    plants    we    have    been 
growing,  we  can't  continue  to  grow  them. 

"What   we    must   do,"    he   continues,   "is 
change  our  thinking  about  which  plants  we 
can    live  with."  Cathey  believes   we  should 
look  back  to  the  plants  that  were  grown  in 
the  cooler  Victorian  era  in  homes;  freesias, 
sweetpeas  and  pot  marigolds,  for  example. 
He    suggests    forced    bulbs,    hyacinths    and 
crocuses  will  grow  taller  and  larger  in  the 
lower  temperature.  Of  course,  we  can't  have 
these  plants  for  winter,  1974,  because  they 
must  be  planted  in  July,  but  we  can  plan  for 
next  year.  Cathey  points  out  that  if  this 
year's  crop  of  poinsettias  had  been  exposed 
to    reduced    heat,    they   would    have   been 
prettier  and  redder  than  ever. 

Cathey    emphasized     that     the    greatest 
danger  with   dropped  temperatures  is  that 
people  will  tend  to  overwater.  Plants  dry  out 
more   slowly    in    cooler   temperatures   and 
should  be  watered  less  frequently.  He  is  also 
concerned  that  people  will  tend  to  draw  the 
drapes  to  keep  heat  in  the  rooms.  That  means 
plants     will     not    get     full     six     hours     of 
uninterrupted     light     that     they     need.     He 
suggests    instead    that   we   cover  windows 
with  polyethylene,  which  will  hold  in  the  heat 
without  interferring  with  the  light. 

Cathey    also    recommends    covering    the 
outside    of   greenhouses    with    polyethylene, 
but  insists  that  you  check  for  appropriate 
ventilation.  Sealing  the  greenhouse  cuts  fuel 
use,   but  if  not  ventiliated   it  can   produce 
ethylene  gas,  which  ages  plants,  causes  leaf 
drop  and  yellowing.  Adjust  burners  to  allow 

(Cont'd,  on  p.  2) 
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for    complete    combustion;    the 
flame  should   be  blue  and  fully 
oxidized,  if  it's  yellow  it's  not.   If 
you  are  concerned  have  your  gas 
company  check  the  flame. 

He    further    recommends    that    if 
you   have  precious  plants  in  the 
greenhouse  that  won't  survive  the 
cold  nights,  carry  them  into  your 
basement  at  night.  It  will  probably 
be  warm  there. 

S.     Howard     Davis,     executive 
director     of     the     Pennsylvania 
Nurserymen's  Association  says  the 
biggest  task  before  nurseymen  is 
to  have  the  production  of  nursery 
stock    classified    as    agriculture, 
which     would     increase     fuel 
allocations.   At   present   nurseries 
are  considered   nonagricultural   by 
the  director  of  the  Office  of  Oil 
and    Gas    in    Washington.    Davis 
says     there     are     historical 
precedents,     both     judicial    and 
through    governmental    agencies, 
for     such     a     classification,     but 
the  American   Nurserymen's 
Association      is      meeting     stiff 
opposition.    PNA    will    work    for 
the  change  at   the   state   level  as 
soon      as     an      oil      and     gas 
commission   is   set  up. 

Davis      says      the      PNA's 
recommendations     at     present 
include    establishing    priorities    on 
fuel     allocations,     emphasis     on 
conserving    space,    i.e.    fitting    as 
much   plant  material  as  possible 
into  as  little  greenhouse  space  as 
possible,        and        layering 
greenhouses  with  plastic. 

A     spokesman     from     Vicl<s 
Wildgardens    reports    that    they 
moved  many  plants  to  be  forced 
for  the   Flower  &   Garden   Show 
into  greenhouses  in  early  and  mid- 
December  rather  than  wait  the 
usual  four  to  six  weeks  before  the 
Show.    They    believe    that    their 
system,  whereby  they  counted  the 
number  of  days  the  plant  needs 
to  develop  without  forcing  used  in 
conjunction    with   a    formula   for 
longer  forcing  at   lower  heat  is  a 
gamble,     but     if     it     works     he 
believes     they    will     have    better 
plants  than  ever. 

We  reached  James  Rathmell, 
Jr.,   area    floriculture   and    nursery 
agent  of  the  Southeastern  Penna. 

(Cont'd,  on  p.  4) 


activities 

january-february 
1974  lectures, 
free  plant  clinics 

(Open    without    charge    to    all.) 

COLONIAL    WILLIAMSBURG    — 
Monday,  January  14,  1:30  pm. 

Julia  Finette  Davis,  a  research 
associate     at     the     Colonial 
Williamsburg     Foundation     will 
show     slides     and     tell     of     her 
research     techniques     at     both 
Williamsburg  and  Carter's  Grove, 
Virginia. 

MIDDLE    ATLANTIC    REGIONAL 
LILY   GROUP.  Annual   Meeting 
—  Saturday,  January  19,  2  pm. 
Dr.     Leroy     Svec,    Associate 
Professor     of     Plant     Science, 
University  of  Delaware.  Dr.  Svec 
wrote     the     article     on     plant 
physiology  for  the  July  issue  of 
The    Green    Scene.    He    will    talk 
about  the  physiology  of  lilies  and 
its     importance     to     the     home 
gardener. 

Since  lilies  are  but  one  of  many 
families  of  plants  that  grow  from 
food  storage  within  the  bulb.  Dr. 
Svec's  talk  should  be  of  interest  to 
all   those  wishing  to  understand 
the  growth  of  flowers  from  bulbs. 

INDOOR    LIGHT    GARDENING 
SOCIETY,         PHILADELPHIA 
CHAPTER     —     Wednesday, 
January  23,  8  pm. 

The  facts   of   basic   horticulture 
discussed     by     beginners     and 
experts;     chapter     members     will 
explain      the      process      of 
photosynthesis    and    demonstrate 
how  to  maintain  and  encourage 
plant     growth     with     proper 
techniques. 

Wednesday,  February  27,  8  pm. 

Putting  together  a  Terrarium  — 
Julie     Morris,     Horticultural 
Librarian,     PHS     will     give     a 
demonstration     on     the     art     of 
planting  Terrariums.  She  will  help 
you    with    the    techniques    and 
suggest  the  uses  of  many  different 
containers. 

FREE    PLANT   CLINICS  —   Sun- 
days, January  27  and 
February  24,  1-5  pm. 

Staff    horticulturists    will    be    on 
hand  to  look  at  sick  plants  and  to 
answer  gardening  questions. 

Tell  your  friends.   Non-members 
are  welcome. 


INDOOR     GARDENING     — 
Ernesta  D.  Ballard,  president  of 
PHS,  Tuesday,  February  5,  1:30 
pm. 

Ernesta  D.  Ballard,  author  of 
the  best  selling  book  Garden   In 
Your     House,     will     speak     on 
growing     plants     Indoors.     Ms. 
Ballard,     a     nationally     known 
authority    on    indoor    plants    will 
illustrate  her  talk  with  slides  of 
her  own  plants. 

PHILADELPHIA  CHAPTER 
AMERICAN   RHODO- 
DENDRON  SOCIETY  — 
Thursday,  February  14,  8  pm. 

Program  to  be  announced. 

clinics 

PHS  members  only. 

Reservations  required. 
HOME  GREENHOUSE 

COURSE  AT  TYLER 

ARBORETUM     —     Tuesday, 
January  8,  15  and  22,  1:30  pm. 
This  three-part  course  will  be 
an     introduction     to     home 
greenhouse         management. 
Structure,  techniques  and  suitable 
plant   material   will   be  covered. 
Instructor,  Lee  Lester,  Fee  $6.00. 

HOME    GREENHOUSE    COURSE 
AT    MORRIS    ARBORETUM    — 
Thursdays,  January  10,  17  and  24. 
8  pm. 

The   same   course  as   described 
above  will  be  given  at  the  Morris 
Arboretum.  Please  note  the  time  of 
these     lectures.     Instructor,     Lee 
Lester.  Fee  $6.00. 

PLANNING    THE    HERBACEOUS 
BORDER     AT     THE     MORRIS 
ARBORETUM  —  Series  I,  Fridays, 
January  25,  February  1,  8, 15,  22, 
10  am. 

Series  II,  Wednesdays,  January 
30,  February  6,  13,  20,  27,  10  am. 

The   two   series   will   give   the 
techniques     of     planning     an 
herbaceous    border  with    special 
emphasis     on     consideration     of 
color,  texture  and  succession  of 
bloom.  Problems  will  be  assigned 
and  solutions  will  be  discussed  in 
class.     Limited     registration. 
Instructor,  Martha  Ludes  Garra. 
Fee  $30.00. 

A  DAY  IN  THE  TROPICS  AT  THE 
PHILADELPHIA     ZOO     — 
Thursday,  January  31,  10  am.  - 
3:30  pm. 

Horticulturist     Charles     W. 
Rogers,  Jr.  and  curator  of  Birds, 
John  Griswold,  of  the  Zoo  staff 


reservations 

Clip    and     mail    all     reservations     to; 

PHS,  325  Walnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  19106 

Reservations  must  be  accompanied  by  full  payment. 


Programs  at  Morris  Arboretum, 
Chestnut  Hill: 

Home  Greenhouse  Course, 
Thurs.,  Jan.  10,  17 
and  24  8:00  pm  — 
$6.00  

Planning  the  Herbaceous  Border, 
Series   I,   Fridays,  Jan.   25, 
Feb.     1,     8,     15     and     22 
10  am.  — 
Fee  $30.00  

Planning  the  Herbaceous  Border, 
Series  II,  Wednesdays, 
Jan.     30,     Feb.     6,     13,     20 
and  27,  10  am.  — 
Fee  $30.00  


(Morris  Arboretum   Cont'd.) 

Basic  Garden   Design, 
Mondays,  Feb.  4  and  11, 
10  am. 

Fee:  $4.00  

Programs  at  Tyler  Arboretum 
Lima,  Delaware  County 

Home  Greenhouse  Course 

Tuesdays,    Jan.     8,    15    and 
22,  1:30  pm. 
Fee  $6.00  

Program     at    the     Philadelphia 
Zoo 

Thursday,  Jan.  31,  10  am.  — 
Fee  (including  lunch) 
$5.00  


Name  

Address    

Zip  Telephone 


will    tell    our    members    of    their 
experiences    in   planning,   stocking 
and  maintaining  the  tropical 
bird  houses.  You  will  learn  much 
about    tropical    fauna    and    flora 
and  this  in  turn,  will  make  any  trip 
southward  more  enjoyable.  We 
will   break  for  lunch  at  12   noon. 
Fee:     (including     lunch     and 
admission  to  the  Zoo)  $5.00. 
(See  January  The  Green  Scene). 

BASIC     GARDEN     DESIGN     AT 
THE     MORRIS     ARBORETUM. 
Mondays,  February  4  and  11, 10 
am. 

This  two  part  lecture  series  will 
tell  the  gardeners  what  to  do  and 
what  not  to  do  when  planning 
their    home   grounds.    Design    for 
both     city     and     suburban 
properties  will  be  discussed. 
Instructor:  Ed  Lindemann 
Fee:  $4.00 

SHOWS       and       MEETINGS 
ORCHID       JUDGING       — 
Wednesdays,     January     2     and 
February  6,  7:30  pm  at  PHS. 

PHS  JANUARY  EXHIBIT 

Creating  with  natural  materials  and 
a     maritime    exhibit     including 
seascapes,    herbarium    specimens 
and  seaweed  designs. 


mini-shows  at  PHS 

You   are   really   missing   out  on 
some  marvelous  exhibits  if  you 
haven't  been  by  to  see  our  new 
exhibit  area  at  PHS. 

Now   that   we  don't   have  to 
dismantle  the  exhibits  for  dinner 
on   member's  evening,  we   have 
gone  all  out  with  new  tables  and 
portable  walls,  which  have  given 
the  exhibits  committee  a  freer 
hand      in      planning      more 
imaginative,        comprehensive 
exhibits.  We've  had  a  gratifying 
increase  in  the  numbers  of  people 
dropping    by    and    we'd    like    to 
have  more  of  our  members  share 
in    our    pleasure    in    these    new 
exhibits   that  amount  to  a   mini- 
monthly     show.     Bring     the 
children,  too. 


PHS  News  is  published  bimonthly  by  the 
Pennsylvania    Horticultural    Society,    325 
Walnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  19106. 

Subscription   —   $2.50   per  year  —  Single 
copies  50c.  Second  class  postage  paid  at 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  Send  form  3579  to  PHS 
News,  325  Walnut  Street,  Phila.,  Pa.  19106. 
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the  fuel  crisis 

(Continued   from   p.   3) 

Cooperative     Extension     Services 
Offices    at    a    meeting    at    Penn 
State.      Rathmell     says     the 
temperature     in      his     own 
greenhouse  is  now   set  at  43°  He 
has    covered    the    top    on    the 
outside  with  plastic,  as  well  as  the 
entire     inside;     this     method 
conserves  20%  of  the  fuel.  Rathmell 
says,   however,   that    he   is   only 
trying  to  maintain  plants  until  the 
spring,  not  bring  them  to  bloom. 
Like  others,   he  also   recommends 
conserving  space  by  moving  as 
many  plants  as  possible  into  fewer 
greenhouses. 

He  adds  that  covering  the  wall 
behind     pipes     with     aluminum- 
backed  Kraft  paper  or  aluminum 
foil  will  reflect  heat  and  light  into 
the  greenhouse. 

Russell  J.  Seibert,  director, 
Longwood  Gardens,  reports  that 
some     of     the     greenhouses     at 
Longwood    have   been   dropped 
between  5°  -  10°  without  much 
change.    Seibert,    feels    we    keep 
most  of  our  plants  in  too  warm  an 
environment    anyway.     He    did 
point  out  that  the  critical  problem 
would     be    with     their    tropical 
plants     where     the     temperature 
should     not     go     below     70°. 
However,  the  winter  of  1974  is  not 
critical  for  Longwood  since  they 
have  a  good  supply  of  oil  on  hand. 

If    any    PHS    members     have 
found     an     unusual     method     of 
keeping    their     plants     thriving 
under    arctic    conditions,     let    us 
know.  We  will  share  your  ideas 
with  all  of  our  members. 
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fertilizer  shortage 


As  if  the  fuel  shortage  was  not 
enough,  we  are  receiving  reports 
that     specific     nitrogen     and 
phosphate    materials    will    be    in 
short  supply  this  spring. 

The  reasons  for  the  anticipated 
shortage  are  several: 

•  40     million     acres     of     land 
diverted  from  production  in  1972 
will  be  in  use  by  1974. 

•  Foreign  demand  for  fertilizer  is 
great.     Domestic     prices     have 
ceilings    while   export   prices   are 
not  controlled.  World  demand  has 
pushed    prices    of    nitrogen   and 
phosphate    fertilizers    well    above 
domestic     ceiling     prices.     The 
devaluation     of     the     dollar     has 
aggravated    the    situation;    while 
fertilizer     prices     are     quoted     in 
dollars       the       price       can 
be  discounted  by  20%  where  it  is 
paid     in     currencies     of     other 
countries  whose  currency  values 
have    risen     in     relation    to    the 
dollar. 

•  Electrical     power    shortages    at 
several    of  the    Florida   open    pit 
mines     during    July     and     August 
aggravated     the     phosphate 
shortage. 

Some    suggestions    for    dealing 
with  the  situation  are: 

•  Test    your    soil;    you    may    not 
need  the  scarce  fertilizers. 

•  Make  maximum  use  of  livestock 
and  poultry  manure. 

•  Order    fertilizer    as    soon    as 
possible. 


mayor  rizzo  plants 
tree  in  10,000  trees 
project 

Mayor  Frank  Rizzo 

enthusiastically     endorsed     the 
10,000  Trees    Project    by   planting 
the   first   tree   purchased   through 
the  project. 

The     shingle     oak,     Quercus 
imbricaria,  was  one  of  10  planted 
at  Penn  Treaty  Park  on  December 
10. 

To   date   100  trees    have   been 
planted  at  the  following  Parks: 

Pennypack,     December     11; 
Pastorius,      December     11; 
Burholme,    December   12;   Tacony 
Creek,     December    13;    Hunting 
Park,    December   14;   Washington 
Square,  December  17;  Roosevelt, 
December      18;      Fairmount, 
December  19  and  Cobbs  Creek, 
December   20. 

Special  ceremonies 

accompanied  all  of  the  plantings, 
and     school     children,     city 
councilmen         and         Civic 
Associations     all     joined     in     to 
welcome  the  trees  to  their  parks. 

The  100  plantings  are  only  the 
beginning     of     the     first     major 
reforestration     program     in     the 
Philadelphia  area  since  1876,  the 
100  year  anniversary  of  the  birth 
of  the  American  nation.  The  new 
urban  reforestation  move  is  to 
honor        the        bicentennial 
celebration. 

In  all,  33  city  parks,  as  well  as 
Fairmount  Park  will  benefit  from 
the  10,000  Trees   program. 

Paul  Rosenbaum,  chairman  of 
the     10,000     Trees     Project, 
announced  that  bids  for  the  trees 
to  be  planted  in  the  first  10  parks 
were  sent  to  10  nurseries  in  the 
area.  The  contract  for  the  planting 
of  the  first  100  trees  was  awarded 
to    Hansen    Brothers    in    King    of 
Prussia.   Bids  will  be  invited  for 
future  plantings  as  plans  develop. 

The  major  thrust  of  the  drive  is 
expected    in    mid-March    at    the 
Flower   &    Garden    Show    and    in 
April. 

PHS    needs    your    contributions 
and  volunteer  efforts  to  make  the 
project    a    success.     If    you    are 
interested     In     helping,     contact 
Teddy    Welgoss,     bicentennial 
projects  director  at  PHS. 


committee  chairpersons 
appointed 

Committees    are    the    backbone    of    PHS. 
They    give    members    an    opportunity    to 
decide   democratically   which   direction    the 
Society  will   take  on    issues,   and   they  are 
indispensible    for    providing    information, 
expertise  and  getting  many  jobs  done.  After 
Society    elections     the    chairman     reviews 
committee  lists  to  rotate  membership.  New 
people  are  invited  to  join  the  committee  so 
they  can  participate  in  the  Society's  work 
and    goals.    Members    who    are    rotated    off 
committees     are     given     a     respite     from 
commitments    but   may   be    invited    back   to 
work  on  another  committee. 

The     committees     and     chairpersons 
appointed   by  the  new   chairman,   Herbert 
W.  Goodall,  )r.  are  listed  below: 

Executive     Committee:     no    chairperson; 

members,  George  R.  Clark,  Alan  Crawford, 

Jr.,  Lee  M.  Raden,  Paul  Rosenbaum,  Robert  S. 

Ryan,  Mrs.  John  G.  Williams  and  L.  Wilbur 

Zimmerman. 

Library:  Barbara  H.   Emerson,  chairwoman 

Publications:     L.     Wilbur     Zimmerman, 

chairman 

Community     Activities:     Lee     M.     Raden, 

chairman 

Awards:  ).   Liddon   Pennock,  Jr.,  chairman 

Philaflora     Planning:     Robert     S.     Ryan, 

chairman 

Members  Activities:  Mrs.  E.  Perot  Walker, 

chairwoman 

Exhibits:  Mrs.   S.    Newbold  van  Trump,  Jr., 

chairwoman 

Preview     Dinn^:    Mrs.    John    A.     Brown, 

chairwoman 

Personnel:  Alan  Crawford,  chairman 

Nominating  :  Chairperson  to  be  named 

10,000    Trees:    Herbert    W.     Goodall,    Jr., 

chairman 

1976     Symposium:     Richard     W.     Eighty, 

chairman 

1976     Greening     of     Philadelphia:     Mrs. 

Alfred  W.  Putnam,  chairwoman 

Flower    &    Show    Committee:    L.    Wilbur 

Zimmerman,  chairman 

Investment:  chairperson  to  be  named 

1977:  George  R.  Clark,  chairman 

Harvest    Show:    Mrs.    William    Balderston, 

chairwoman. 

Society  chairman  Herbert  W.  Goodall  and 
president  Ernesta  D.    Ballard  are  ex  officio 
members  of  all  committees.  A  member  of  the 
staff  is  assigned  to  each  committee. 

William  L.  Day  dies 

The  Pennsylvania  Horticultural  Society  has 
lost   a    valuable    member   of   its    executive 
Council.  William  L.  Day  died  on  December 
31     at     the     Vermont    Medical     Center, 
Burlington,  Vt.   He  was  66  years  old. 


Day  came  on  the  PHS  Council  in  1966.  He 
was  a  retired  banker  and  a  leading  figure  in 
Philadelphia's  civic  affairs. 

Day  was  active  on  many  PHS  committees 
including     the     all     important     Philaflora 
Planning   Committee,    10,000  Trees   and    the 
1977  Planning  Committee.  He  was  chairman 
of     the     Investment     Committee     and     the 
Nominating   Committee   for   the   last   three 
years. 

PHS  was  fortunate  to  have  had  his  active 
participation  and  leadership. 

a  new  horticultural 
facility  for  philadelphians 

After    six    years    of    hoping,     it    looks    as 
though    Fairmount   Park   will   have  a   new 
Horticultural   Hall  for  the  bicentennial  after 
all.     Sparked     by    the     promise    from     the 
Philadelphia  Flower  Show,  Inc.  of  one  million 
dollars  for  the  building  and  another  million 
for  endowment  to  maintain  it.  City  Council 
has  included  money  in  this  year's  budget  to 
plan,  and  in  next  year's  to  build,  a  Plant  and 
Garden    Center    on    the    site    of    the    1876 
Horticultural  Hall. 

As   planned  at   present,   the  Center  will 
consist     mainly    of    a    15,000    square    foot 
conservatory  surrounded  by  smaller  display 
houses  in  which  all  manner  of  tropical  plants 
will    be   grown.    Satellite   greenhouses    for 
growing  display  material  will  be  part  of  the 
complex,    as    will    facilities    for    club    and 
organization     meetings,    exhibits    and    small 
shows. 

The   Pennsylvania   Horticultural  Society  is 
working  closely  with  the  Park  Commission 
in  planning  the  Center  and  looks  forward  to 
being  involved  in  its  educational  program. 

PHS     members     who     have     joined     the 
Society  in  the  past  decade  may  be  unaware  of 
the   existence   of   the   Philadelphia   Flower 
Show  Inc.  PFSI  is  the  organization  that  ran 
the  annual  spring  Flower  Show  from  1924  to 
1964.     Its     considerable     assets     were 
accumulated  out  of  show  profits  in  the  '20s 
and  '30s  -  those  good  old  days  when  plants 
and  gardeners  could  be  had  for  a  song.  The 
directors  of   the   Philadelphia   Flower  Show, 
Inc.  are,  by  this  generous  act,  returning  to 
the  flower  lovers  of  the  area,  some  of  what 
those  people  paid  out  to  support  the  shows 
of  past  years. 

life  memberships  awarded 

The  Council  voted  to  award  an  honorary 
lifetime  membership  to  three  PHS  members 
for  their  exceptional  service  and  loyalty  to  the 
Society.    They   are   Mrs.    ).    ).   Willaman    of 
Plymouth   Meeting,   Mrs.    Ernest   C.    Drew    of 
Penn  Valley,  and  Mrs.  Lynwood  R.  Holmes 
of  Broomall. 
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new  in  the  library 

Anderson,    E.    B.    Seven    gardens. 
Michael    Joseph,     London, 
1973.   168p, 
Angier,  Bradford,  Feasting  free  on 
wild     edibles.     Stackpole 
Books,  Harrisburg,  1972.  285p. 
Bacon,     Lionel.     Alpines.     David 
&  Charles,  Newton  Abbot, 
1973.   246p. 
Cox,         Peter         A.         Dwarf 
rhododendrons.     Macmillan, 
New  York,  1973.   269p. 
Evans,  Charles  M.    The   terrarium 
book.    Random   House,  New 
York,  1973.  102p. 
Freitag,  Helmut.  Fleurs  des  pres  et 
des     champs.     Hatier,    paris, 

1970.  256p. 

Greary,  Ida.  The  leaf  book.  Tamal 
Land     Press,     Fairfax,     Calif., 
1972.   388p. 

Geisel,     Theodore.     The     lorax. 
Random    House,    New    York, 

1971.  unp.  Children's  book. 

Goulding,  Edwin  J.  Fuchsias.  Arco, 
New  York,  1973.   128p. 

Home   garden's   natural   gardening 
magazine.     Home     garden 
book  of  roses.  Scribner,  New 
York,   1972.   184p. 

Mathew,  Brian.  Dwarf  bulbs.  Arco, 
New  York,  1973.  240p. 

Musselman,  Virginia  W.   Learning 
about      nature      through 
indoor   gardening.    Stackpole 
Books,  Harrisburg,  1972.  126p. 

Robinette,     Gary     O.     Plants/ 
people/and  environmental 
quality.      U.     S.     Dept.     of 
Interior,    Washington,     D.C., 

1972.  136p.   Reference. 

Rohr,  Rene  R.  J.  Sundials.  Univ.  of 
Toronto  Press,  Toronto,  1970. 
142p. 

Schery,  Robert  W.  A  perfect  lawn. 
Macmillan,   New  York,  1973. 
294p. 

Schuler,    Stanley.    The    gardener's 
basic     book     of     trees    and 
shrubs.   Simon  and  Schuster, 
New  York,  1973.   319p. 

Tucker,    Ann.    Potpourri,    incense 
and        other        fragran  t 
concoctions.  Workman   Pub. 
Co.,   New  York,   1972.   96p. 

Tyler,     Hamilton.     Gourmet 
gardening.     Van     Nostrand 
Reinhold,     New    York,    1972. 
128p. 

Webber,       Ronald.       Market 
gardening.    David  &  Charles, 
Newton  Abbot,  1972,  226p. 


activities 

february-march 

1974  lectures 
free  plant  clinics 

(Open    without    charge    to    all) 

INDOOR      GARDENING      — 
Tuesday,   February  5,  1:30  pm. 

Ernesta   D.  Ballard,  author  of 
the  best  selling  book  Garden  in 
Your  House,   and  president  of 
PHS,  will  speak  on  growing  plants 
indoors.  Ms.  Ballard,  a  nationally 
known  authority  on  indoor  plants, 
will  illustrate  her  talk  with  slides 
of  her  own  plants. 
INDOOR     LIGHT     GARDENING 
SOCIETY.  PHILADELPHIA 

CHAPTER     —     Wednesday, 
February  27,  8  pm. 

Putting    together    a    terrarium    - 
Julie     Morris,      horticultural 
librarian,     PHS     will     give     a 
demonstration     on     the     art     of 
planting  terrariums.  She  will  help 
you    with    the    techniques    and 
suggest  the  uses  of  many  different 
containers. 

WEDNESDAY,     MARCH     27,    8 
pm. 

W.  Earle  Hamilton  will  give  a 
slide     presentation     of     and 
recommend  "trouble  free"  house 
plants     that     will     thrive     under 
artificial     lights.     Basic     culture, 
insect   and   disease   problems   will 
be  discussed. 

PHILADELPHIA     CHAPTER     - 
AMERICAN         RHODODRON 
SOCIETY  —  Thursday,  February 
14,  8  pm. 

Lecture  and  discussion  —  Stop 
the  headlong  plunge  into  ugliness. 
Gordon  Brandes,  Manager,  The 
Morris  Arboretum. 

Thursday,  March  21,  8  pm. 

Illustrated     lecture    —    Dwarf 
Rhododendrons   and   Companion 
Plants.     H.     Lincoln     Foster     of 
Millstream    Gardens,    Falls   Village, 
Conn. 

FREE  PLANT  CLINIC  —  Sunday, 
February  24,  1-5  pm. 

Staff  horticulturists  will  be  on 
hand  to  look  at  sick  plants  and  to 
answer  gardening  questions. 

Tell  your  friends.  Non-members 
are  welcome. 

PHILADELPHIA   ROSE  SOCIETY 
—  Thursday,  March  7,  8  pm. 

Frank    C.   Wuest      and    John 
Borneman    will    narrate    a    slide 
program  on  "Budding  Roses". 


clinics  and  courses 

PHS    Members    only. 
Reservations   required. 
PLANNING  THE  HERBACEOUS 
BORDER     AT     THE     MORRIS 
ARBORETUM     —     Series     I, 
Friday,  January  25,  February  1,  8, 
15,  22,  10  am. 

Series    II,    Wednesdays,    January 
30,  February  6,  13,  20,  27,  10  am. 

The    two    series    will    give    the    . 
techniques     of     planning     an     ] 
herbeceous    border    with    special 
emphasis    on    consideration    of 
color,   texture   and   succession   of 
bloom.  Problems  will  be  assigned 
and  solutions  will  be  discussed  in 
class.     Limited     registration. 
Instructor,    Martha    Ludes    Garra. 
Fee  $30.00. 

BASIC    GARDEN     DESIGN    AT 
THE   MORRIS  ARBORETUM 
Mondays,  February  4  and  11,  10 
am. 

This  two  part  lecture  series  will 
tell  the  gardeners  what  to  do  and 
what  not  to  do  when   planning 
their    home    grounds.    Design    for 
both     city     and     suburban 
properties     will     be     discussed. 
Instructor,    Ed    Lindemann,     Fee 
$4.00. 

THE    GOURMET'S    GARDEN    AT 
THE     TYLER     ARBORETUM     — 
Thursday,  March  21,  7:30  pm. 

The  planning  of  the  home  fruit 
and     vegetable  %garden     with 
emphasis     on     beauty    and    the 
varieties  not  readily  available  in  the 
markets. 

Instructor;    Martha    Ludes    Garra, 
Fee  $2.00. 

THE   GOURMET'S   GARDEN   at 
the  Morris  Arboretum  —  Friday, 
March  22,  10  am.  and  8  pm. 

The   same    lecture   as   described 
above  will  be  given  at  the  Morris 
Arboretum.   Please  note  the  times 
of  these  very  current  and  much 
requested  lectures. 

GARDEN    PLANTS    FROM    SEED 
AT  THE  MORRIS  ARBORETUM 
—  Wednesday,  March  27,  10  am 
and  8  pm. 

Lecture  and   demonstration   on 
the  techniques  used  to  grow  both 
herbaceous     and     woody     plants 
from  seed. 

Instructor:  Ernesta  D.  Ballard.  Fee 
$2.00 

CITY   GARDENING    AT    PHS  — 
Thursday,  March  28,  6:30  pm. 

An   illustrated   lecture  on  what 
and  what  not  to  do  in  planning  a 


city     garden.     Outdoor    gardens, 
rooftop     gardens,     window 
gardens  and  containers  will  all  be 
discussed.  Various  types  of  plant 
material,     design     and     urban 
conditions  will  be  explored. 
Instructor:     Ed     Lindemann,     Fee 
$2.00. 

SHOWS    AT    PHS    —    Orchid 
Judging,  Wednesdays,   February 
6  and  March  6,  7:30  pm. 

FEBRUARY  EXHIBIT   AT   PHS: 
WOOD   IN   OUR  LIVES  — 
We're  open  from  9  am  to  5  pm. 

1974  Philadelphia 
flower  and  garden 
show 

DATES  AND  HOURS:  March  10  - 

17,   1974  —   Sundays,   Noon   to 

7:00  pm. 

Weekdays,  10:00  am  to  9:30  pm. 

MEMBERS  PREVIEW: 

Sunday,  March  10th,  9:30  am  to 

Noon. 

1974  international 
garden  show, 
Vienna,  austria 

A  world's  fair  of  gardening  will 
open  in  Vienna  on  April  18  and 
run  through  October.  The  site  of 
the  International  Garden  Show  is 
six     miles     from     the     center     of 
Vienna.     It     includes     lakes, 
fountains,     greenhouses,     a 
monorail  and  even  a  hotel. 

Some     special     events     are 
scheduled:   April   18-22,    Opening 
exhibit;    June    20-24,    Flower    & 
Vegetable    Show;    July    4-7,    Rose 
Week;  September  19-22,  Fruit  & 
Vine  Week. 

Displays     scheduled     on     the 
grounds   include  Garden   of  the 
Nations,   rose  gardens,   children's 
zoo,     flamingo    garden,     water 
garden,  lawns  on  display,  symposia 
for    artists,    apothecary    garden, 
fern  garden  and  garden  of  Utopia. 

Other     special     events     and 
demonstrations  include:  folk  lore 
festival,  dog  shows,  style  shows, 
equipment    and    tools,    culinary 
show  and  a  sailboat  exhibit. 

For    information    about    special 
tours    to    the    exhibit    write    to 
Airline  Transportation  Chairperson, 
150    Greeves    Street,    Kane,    Pa. 
16735. 


reservations 

Clip    and     mail    all     reservations     to: 

PHS,  325  Walnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  19106 

Reservations  must  be  accompanied  by  full  payment. 

Programs  at  Morris  Arboretum, 
Chestnut  Hill: 


Planning  the  Herbaceous  Border, 
Series  I,  Fridays,  Jan.  25, 
Feb.  1,  8,  15  and  22 
10  am  — 
Fee  $30.00  

Planning  the  Herbaceous  Border, 

Series  II,  Wednesdays,  Jan.  30, 

Feb.  6,  13,  20  and  27 

10  am  — 

Fee  $30.00  

Basic  Garden  Design, 

Mondays,  Feb.  4  and  11 

10  am  — 

Fee  $4.00  

Gourmet's  Garden 
Friday,  March  22 

10  am  —  Fee  $2.00  

8  pm  —  Fee  $2.00  


Garden  Plants  from  Seed 
Wednesday,  March  27 

10  am  —  Fee  $2.00  

8  pm  —  Fee  $2.00  .... 


Programs  at  Tyler  Arboretum 
Lima,  Delaware  County 

Gourmet's  Garden, 

Thursday,  March  21,  7:30  pm 
Fee  $2.00  


Programs  at  PHS 

City  Gardening, 

Thursday,  March  28,  6:30  pm 
Fee  $2.00  


Name  

Address    

Zip  Telephone. 


horticultural  films  for 
the  phs  elementary 
school  program 

To    arrange    to    borrow    any    of 
these  films,  please  contact  Rick 
Fredette,    Educational 
Coordinator  at  WA    2-4801.     No 
charge  for  classroom  use. 

Room  to  Grow  —  careers  in 
horticulture.  Upper  elementary 
and  junior  high. 

Garden    Crafters    —    summer 
gardening    activities.     Elementary 
and  junior  high. 

Food    from    the    Sun  —   plant 
growth  and  science.   Elementary. 

Life   Story  of  a   Plant  (about 
flowers)    —     plant    growth     and 
science.   Elementary. 

A  Tree  is  a   Living  Thing  — 

plant     growth     and     science. 
Elementary  and  junior  high. 

Growing,    Growing    —    free 
form     film    dealing    with     plants, 
gardens,  and  children. 

Trees  —  about  the  beauty  of 
trees    and     their    importance    to 
living  things. 


flower  &  garden  show 
volunteers  needed 

The  PHS  Membership  Booth   is 
an     important     feature     of     the 
Flower     Show.     People     want 
information   about   many   things, 
both     horticultural     and     non- 
horticultural,  and  the  volunteers 
who    staff    the    booth    provide   a 
valuable    service    to    the    Show 
patrons. 

We    need    volunteers.     If    you 
would  like  to  help,  please  contact 
the   Society   office   at  WA   2-4801 
and   we   will    send    you    a   time 
schedule     to     fill     out.     One-day 
passes  are  issued  to  all  who  sign 
up    for    the    minimum    three-hour 
shift. 

Members    who    can    serve    as 
hosts     and     hostesses     in     the 
Member's     lounge    are     needed 
too.   Coffee,  tea  and  cookies  are 
served  daily  between  noon  and  5 
pm.  This  special  privilege  for  PHS 
members  has  even  been  known 
to    inspire   some    people    to   join 
PHS.    If   you    can    help,   contact 
Noreen  McCoy  at  PHS. 
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Jaques   L.   Legendre 
dies 

Jaques       L.       Legendre,       a 
horticulturist   for   more   than   65 
years,     died     on     December     6. 
Legendre     was     awarded     the 
Distinguished  Achievement  Medal 
by  PHS   in  September,  1973  for 
his     horticultural     achievements. 
The  special  award  was  only  one 
of     many     important     awards 
recognizing     Legendre's     special 
horticultural  talents. 

Legendre    has    worked     in    the 
great  nurseries  of  four  countries: 
Chenault    in    France,    Waterer    in 
England,     Pfitzer     in     Germany, 
Drear  and  Princeton  in  the  United 
States.    He   introduced    into   this 
country   the   red-leaved    barberry, 
the  'Crimson  King'  maple  and  the 
'Blue   Bird'   althea.    He  distributed 
his  selections  of  trees  and  shrubs 
to  retailers  throughout  the  country 
from     Gulf     Stream     Nursery, 
Wachapreague,     Va.,     which     he 
founded. 

He  was  an  active  participant  in 
the   Pennsylvania,   New   York  and 
Massachusetts         Horticultural 
Societies.   The   citation    presented 
with   his   medal  cited   his  travels 
"throughout     this     country     and 
Europe    in    search    of    desirable 
plants"    and    his    services    "as    a 
respected     judge     of     nursery 
exhibits    in    flower    shows,    most 
notably    our    own    Philadelphia 
Flower  &  Garden  Show." 
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horticultural  tour 
to  long  island 

PHS    is    planning    a    three    day 
horticultural     tour    to    private 
gardens    on    the    eastern    end    of 
Long  Island  in  )uly.  Watch  for  the 
next  issue  of  the  NEWS  for  more 
details     on     this     exciting    and 
unusual  tour. 

10,000  trees  program 

•  Two      hundred      trees      were 
planted  in  Strawberry  Mansion  in 
January  as  part  of  the  10,000  Trees 
Program.     Three     hundred     trees 
have  been  contributed  through  the 
program  to  date. 

•  Mayor     Frank     Rizzo     has 
agreed     to     write     to     mayors 
throughout    the    nation    inviting 
them     to     participate     in     the 
program.    Plans    are    also    being 
drawn      up      to      appeal      to 
Philadelphia-based        foreign 
consulates    for    their    support    in 
soliciting  foreign   industries  with 
American    branches,    and    foreign 
horticultural  institutions. 

•  A  series  of  30  minute  lessons 
on  trees  are  being  prepared  by  PHS 
for     children     in     grades     three 
through   six. 

•  Thanks  to  the  efforts  of 
Sarah  M.   Reath,  Four  Counties 
Garden  Club  has  contributed  an 
entire  grove  of  trees  to  the 
program. 


flower  &  garden 
show  news 

Show  dates  for  1974  are  March 
10-17.   The  Preview   Dinner  will 
be  held  on  Saturday,  March  9.  The 
Show  will  be  open  to  the  public 
on  both  Sundays  from  Noon  to  7 
pm    and    on    Monday    through 
Saturday   from    10:00  am   to  9:30 
pm.   The  Member's    Preview   on 
Sunday,  March  10  will  start  at  9:30 
am.       Guest       tickets       for 
nonmembers  visiting  the  Preview 
will  cost  $6.00. 

General    admission    will    cost 
$3.00;    advance    sale    tickets    for 
adults  are  $2.25.  Children's  tickets 
are    available    for    $1.00,    both    in 
advance  and  at  the  box  office. 

Transportation.  In  an  effort  to 
make  getting  to  and  from  the  Show 
easier.     Show     manager     Jim 
McCarvill    and    Council    member 
Paul  Rosenbaum  met  with  SEPTA 
representatives     to     ask     that 
additional   buses   be   put   on   at 
Show    time.    While    SEPTA    could 
not  provide  the  extra  buses,  they 
did  suggest  chartering  buses  from 
outlying  areas  such  as  Chestnut 
Hill     ($65.20),     Rising    Sun     and 
Cottman     ($65.20)     Roosevelt 
Boulevard  &  Welsh  Road  ($69.20), 
and     Wissahickon     &     Chelten 
($55.90).  Interested  groups  should 
contact  SEPTA.  They  have  plenty 
of  buses  between  9:30  am  and  3:00 
pm  and  also  after  6:00  pm. 

Next    month   we   will    let   you 
know  which  buses  are  scheduled 
to     routinely     pass     the     Civic 
Center. 

shade  trees 
for  the  home 

A  booklet.  Shade  Trees  for  the 
Home,    is  available  for  75i  from 
the    Supt.     of    Documents,     U.S. 
Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C. 
20402,  Agriculture  Handbook  No. 
425,  stock   No.  0100-2496. 


PHS    News    is    published    monthly   by   the 
Pennsylvania    Horticultural    Society,    325 
Walnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  19106. 

Subscription   —   $5.00   per  year  —   Single 
copies  50c.  Second  class  postage  paid  at 
Philadelphia,   Pa.   Send  form  3579  to  PHS 
News,  325  Walnut  Street,  Phila.,  Pa.  19106. 


the  flower  &  garden  show 
water,  water  everywhere 

Forget   the   oil   crisis,   forget   inflation   and 
remember,  thank  goodness,  that  spring  is 
nearly  here  and  with  it  our  spectacular  Flower 
and  Garden  Show. 

This  year,  in  the  midst  of  12,000  sq.  ft.  of 
sod,  6,000  sq.  ft.  of  pebbles,  approximately 
2,000  trees  and  no  one  knows  how  many 
flowers,  more  than  4,950,000  gallons  of  water 
will  roar,  cascade,  gush,  trickle  and  tinkle. 
An  avenue  of  fountains  will  greet  visitors  as 
they     enter.     And     there's     nothing     like 
brilliantly   colored   azaleas,   delicately   leaved 
trees  and  singing  waters  to  send  the  spirit 
soaring. 

Show    dates    are    March    10    to    17.    The 
members'  preview   is   on  Sunday   morning 
from  9:30  until  noon.  Remember  tickets  for 
nonmembers    accompanying    members    to 
the  preview  cost  $6  this  year.  The  Show  will 
be  open  from  10  a.m.   to  9:30  p.m.  daily 
except  Sundays  when  it  opens  to  the  public 
from  noon  until  7:00  p.m. 

free   Show    Program.    Don't   forget,   as    a 
member  you  are  entitled  to  a  free  program. 
Present  the  stub  of  your  member's  ticket  at 
the   PHS    membership   booth.    Other  special 
locations  will  be  set  up  and  they  will  be 
well  marked.  Because  of  our  agreement  with 
the  program  sellers,  we  will  not  be  able  to 
make  refunds  on  purchased  programs,   free 
programs  are  only  for  members  attending 
the  show. 

Food.   A  dining  room,  bar  and   international 
cafeteria  are  open  during  the  Show.  Three 
snack  bars  are  open  from  9  a.m.  to  9  p.m. 

Parking.   The  garage   beneath   the   Exhibition 
Hall  accommodates  1,000  cars.  An  escalator 
and  an  elevator  takes  people  from  the  garage 
to    the   entrance    level.    A    new    multi-level 
garage  at  Civic  Center  Boulevard  and  Spruce 
Street     (East     end     of     Franklin     Field) 
accommodates    600    cars.     Other    lots    are 
located    at   32nd   and    Chestnut,    33rd   and 
Chestnut  and  30th  and  Market  Streets. 

At     busy     times,     Sunday    and    weekday 
mornings,  parking  is  not  quite  adequate,  so 
we  recommend  using  public  transportation. 

For  those  coming  into  30th  Street  Station, 
either  by  train  or  to  park,  you  can  take  the 
D-1  shuttle  bus  from  30th  and  Market  Streets 
to     the     Civic     Center.     Bus     Route     D 
(Wynnewood  to  Front  and  Chestnut)  stops 
about  100  yards  from  the  entrance  at  34th 
and  Spruce.  The  Route  42  bus  is  even  better. 
It  runs  past  the  entrance  to  the  Civic  Center. 
From    downtown,    the    D    and    42    run    out 


Walnut  Street  and  over  34th.  Transfers  are 
accepted  from  both  the  Broad  Street  Subway 
and  the  Frankford  El.  The  two  buses  are  also 
convenient    for    users    of    the    Lindenwold 
Speed  Line  (PATCO). 

If    you    want    more    information    about 
public  transportation,  call  SEPTA,  DA  9-4800, 
or  call  Jim  McCarvill's  office  at   PHS  for  a 
listing  of  citywide  routes  to  the  Show. 


Sinkler  named 
Ballard's  assistant 

George  Sinkler  was  appointed  assistant  to 
PHS  president  Ernesta  D.  Ballard.  The  new 
post  was  created  because  of  the  expanded 
role  PHS   has  assumed  in  the  community, 
and     because     of     bicentennial     activities 
including  principally,  PHILAFLORA,  the  six 
month    outdoor   flower   show    planned    for 
1976. 

Before    assuming    the     post,    Sinkler 
participated  in  a  naturalist  and  management 
internship   at   the  Schuylkill   Valley   Nature 
Center.  He  has  worked  in  TV  programming  at 
WGAL     in     Lancaster,     Pa.,     and     Audio 
Production  in  Philadelphia. 

Sinkler  graduated   from    the   University   of 
Pennsylvania,   where    he   earned    a    BA    in 
economics. 

Sinkler  lives  in  Wyndmoor,  Pa. 


tips  for  exhibiting 
in  flower  shows 

Some     excellent     tips     for     exhibiting     in 
flower    shows     have    been    put    together 
through  the  collective  efforts  of  members  of 
Zone  V,  Garden  Club  of  America.  Many,  if 
not  all,  of  the  writers  included  in  the  manual 
are  PHS  members  and  blue  ribbon  winners 
at  our  Flower  and  Garden  Show. 

Included  in  the  24-page  manual  are  articles 
on  making  flower  arrangements  and  getting 
them    to    the    show;    horticultural    tips    and 
definitions;  chrysanthemums;  daffodils;   iris 
and  tulips;  roses;  potted  plants;  transporting 
horticultural    exhibits    to    the    show,    and 
ordering  information. 

The  booklet  is  sold  at  the  front  counter  at 
PHS  for  $2.25.  It  is  also  available  through 
the  PHS  library.  Or  you  can  send  a  check  for 
$2.25     and     postage     (payable     to     The 
Philadelphia   Committee   of   the   G.C.A.)    to: 
Mrs.     Horace    C     Jones,     8305     Seminole 
Avenue,   Phila.,   Pa.   19118  or  Mrs.  John  C. 
Clark,  634  Conestoga  Road,  Villanova,   Pa. 
19085. 
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new  in  the  library 


Slide    Set 

burg. 


—    Colonial    Williams- 


Set    of    51     slides    depicting    the 
beautiful     gardens     of    Colonial 
Williamsburg    in    Vriginia.    Covers 
four  seasons.  Script  available.  Fee: 
$10. 

Other  shows  &  events 

Colonial    Williamsburg    Garden 
Symposium   March   31    (Sunday) 
through  April  5  (Friday). 

Sponsored   in  cooperation  with 
American    Horticultural    Society. 
Horticultural    experts    to    present 
lectures,    demonstrations,    slide 
presentations,    work    shops,    tours 
and     special     events.      For 
information     about    registration 
write; 

Ms.  Trudy  S.  Moyles,  Registrar 
The  Williamsburg  Garden  Sympos. 
Goodwin  Building 
Williamsburg,  Virginia  23185 

African  Violet  Society  of  Phila. 

14th    Annual    Spring    Show    and 
Plant  Sale.  April  6  -  Sat.  1-6  p.m., 
April  7  -  Sun.  noon  to  6  p.m.  At 
Water  Tower   Recreation   Center, 
Hartwell  Avenue  and  Ardleigh  St., 
Chestnut  Hill,  Pa. 
The  Philadelphia  Area  Daffodil 
Society  Show.  Plymouth  Meeting 
Mall,  Pa.   Fri.,  April  26  -  3:30  to 
9:30  p.m. 

Sat.,  April  27  -  10  a.m.   to  9:30 
p.m. 

long  island  trip 

"We  found  a  land  full  of  great 
Tall  Oaks,  with  grass  and  flowers 
as  pleasant  as  ever  has  been  seen." 
Thus     was     recorded     the     first 
landing     on     Long     Island     in 
September,  1609.  Join  fellow  PHS 
members  on  a  horticultural  tour  to 
the  Southampton  area  on  July  23- 
25,  1974.  Those  taking  the  tour  will 
visit  some  of  the  most  beautiful 
gardens    in    the   country.    An   air- 
conditioned  motor  coach  will  get 
you  to  your  accommodations  at  a 
beach  side  resort. 

Call  Ed  Lindemann  at  WA  2-4801 
if   you   wish   your   name  to   be 
placed  on  a  mailing  list  for  further 
information. 


activities 

march  -  aprll 

lectures  — 

free  plant  clinics 

library  round  table 

Open  without  charge  to  all 

PHILADELPHIA    ROSE    SOCIETY 

—  Thursday,  March  7,  8  p.m. 
Frank     C.     Wuest     and     John 

Borneman    will    narrate    a    slide 
program  on  "Budding  Roses". 

Thursday,  April  4,  8  p.m. 

Stanley   Johnson   will   discuss 
the    pleasures    and     problems    of 
growing  roses  and  dahlias.  He  is 
a  famous  breeder  for  both  of  these 
flowers. 

PHILADELPHIA         CHAPTER, 
AMERICAN   RHODODENDRON 
SOCIETY   —    Thursday,    March 
21,  8  p.m. 

Illustrated     lecture    —    Dwarf 
Rhododendrons   and   Companion 
Plants.     H.     Lincoln     Foster     of 
Millstream    Gardens,    Falls   Village, 
Conn. 

Thursday,  April  11,  8  p.m. 

Program  to  be  announced. 

LIBRARY     ROUND     TABLE     — 
Wednesday,  April  3,  7  p.m. 

Members  of  PHS  are  invited  to 
join  the  staff  in  a  discussion  of 
library  resources.  Please  call  Julie 
Morris  in  the  library  so  we  can 
have  enough  coffee  for  all. 

INDOOR    LIGHT    GARDENING 
SOCIETY,         PHILADELPHIA 
CHAPTER  —  Wednesday,  March 
27,  8  p.m. 

W.  Earle  Hamilton  will  give  a 
slide     presentation     of     "trouble 
free"  house  plants  that  will  thrive 
under     artificial     lights.     Basic 
culture,     insect     and     disease 
problems  will  be  discussed. 

Wednesday,  April  24,  8  p.m. 

Patrick     Nutt     of     Longwood 
Gardens  will  show  slides  and  tell 
of  his  recent  plant  hunting  trip  to 
Central  America.  We  will  be  able 
to  compare  gesneriads  grown   in 
the  tropics  with  our  own  plants 
grown  under  lights. 

HERBS  —    PANEL    DISCUSSION 

—  Wednesday,    April    10,    7:30 
p.m. 


Come  to  PHS  and  learn  many 
new   and   original   ways   to  grow 
and  use  culinary,  medicinal  and 
fragrant  herbs. 

THE   FUTURE   OF   ECOLOGY  — 
Monday,  April   15,  1:30  p.m. 

Gwen     Frostic     of     Presscraft 
Paper,     Benzonia,     Michigan, 
noted  block  print  artist  and  active 
conservationist    will    discuss    the 
future   of  the   ecology   movement 
and     its     implications     for    the 
present. 

FREE   PLANT  CLINIC  —  Sunday, 
April  21,  1   -  5  p.m. 

Staff  horticulturists  will  be  on 
hand  to  look  at  sick  plants  and  to 
answer  gardening  questions. 

Tell     your     friends.     Non- 
members  are  welcome. 

SHOWS  AT   PHS. 

Orchid    Judging,    Wednesdays, 

March  6  and   April   3.  7:30  p.m. 

clinics  and  courses 

PHS    members    only. 
Reservations  required. 
THE    GOURMET'S    GARDEN    AT 
THE     TYLER     ARBORETUM    — 
Thursday,  March  21,  7:30  p.m. 

Learn  how  to  plan  a  home 
fruit    and    vegetable    garden    with 
emphasis    on    beauty    and    the 
varieties    not    readily   available   in 
the    markets.    Instructor:    Martha 
Ludes  Garra.  Fee  $2.00. 

THE    GOURMET'S   GARDEN    AT 
THE    MORRIS   ARBORETUM  — 
Friday,  March  22,  10  a.m.  and  8 
p.m. 

The  same   lecture  as  described 
above  will  be  given  at  the  Morris 
Arboretum.   Please  note  the  times 
of  these  very  current  and  much 
requested  lectures.   Fee  $2.00. 

GARDEN    PLANTS    FROM    SEED 
AT  THE  MORRIS  ARBORETUM 
—    Wednesday,    March    27,    10 
a.m.  and  8  p.m. 

Lecture    and    demonstration    of 
the    techniques    used    to    grow 
both     herbaceous     and     woody 
plants     from     seed.     Instructor: 
Ernesta  D.  Ballard.  Fee  $2.00. 

CITY    GARDENING    AT    PHS  — 
Thursday,  March  28,  6:30  p.m. 

An    illustrated    lecture   on   what 
and  what  not  to  do  in  planning  a 
city     garden.     Outdoor    gardens, 
rooftop  gardens,  window  gardens 


and     containers     will     all     be 
discussed.  Various  types  of  plant 
material,     design     and     urban 
conditions     will     be    explored. 
Instructor:     Ed     Lindemann.     Fee 
$2.00. 

HOUSE     PLANT     COURSE     AT 
PHS  —  Mondays,  April  1,  8  and 
15.  10:30  a.m.  and   7  p.m. 

Ernesta    D.   Ballard    and   Julie 
Morris     will     conduct     a     three 
session   course  on   the  culture  of 
indoor  plants.  Each  morning  and 
evening    will     cover    the     same 
ground.  Fee  $6.00. 

INTRODUCTION    TO    BONSAI 
AT   THE    MORRIS    ARBORETUM 
—  Tuesdays,  April  9,  16  and  23, 
8  p.m. 

Three  lecture/demonstrations 
will  introduce  the  members  to  the 
fundamentals  of  Bonsai.  They  will 
learn  about  styles,  shapes,  pruning, 
wiring  and  the  horticultural 
culture  of  the  plants.  Instructor: 
Chase  Rosade.  Fee  $6.00. 

SAIKEi      AT      THE      TYLER 
ARBORETUM  —  Thursday,  April 
18,  7:30  p.m. 

Dorothy  S.   Young  will   give   a 
lecture  demonstration  on  the  Art 
of  Saikei,  a  Style  of  Bonsai. 

Ms.  Young  is  president  of  the 
American     Bonsai     Society     and 
served  for  five  years  as  editor  of 
the  ABS  Journal.   Fee  $2.00. 

GARDEN  VISIT  —  Sunday,  April 
21,  2-5  p.m. 

An     outstanding     woodland 
garden   located   in  Bucks  County 
will  be  open  to  our  members  and 
their  guests.   The  grounds   have 
been  naturalized  with  more  than 
160    varieties     of    daffodils    and 
other  early   bulbs.    Rain   or  shine. 
f  Directions     for     reaching     the 
garden  by  car,  rail  and  SEPTA  bus 
will    be    sent    to    members    on 
request.  Guest  fee  $3.00. 

WILD  FLOWERS  FIELD  TRIP  — 
Tuesday,  April  23,  10  a.m.  -  3 
p.m. 

A  limited  number  of  members 
are  invited  to  visit  Green  Lane  in 
Montgomery  County.   An   expert 
on    wild    flowers,    ferns    and    the 
unusual   rock  formations   in  the 
area  will  be  our  guide. 

PHS    will    organize    car    pools; 
please     reply     by     March     25     so 
transportation  can  be  arranged. 

Fee  (including  lunch)  $5.00. 


reservations 

Clip    and     mail    all     reservations     to: 

PHS,  325  Walnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  19106 

Reservations  must  be  accompanied  by  full  payment. 


Programs  at  Morris  Arboretum 

Gourmet's  Garden, 
Friday,  March  22 

10  am  —  Fee  $2.00 

8  pm  —  Fee  $2.00 

Garden  Plants  from  Seed 
Wednesday,  March  27 

10  am  —  Fee  $2.00 

8  pm  —  Fee  $2.00 

Bonsai 
Tuesdays,  April  9,  16  and  23 
8   pm  —  Fee  $6.00 

Programs  at  Tyler  Arboretum 

Gourmet's  Garden, 
Thursday,  March  21 
7:30  pm  —  Fee  $2.00 

Saikei,  Thursday,  April  18 
7:30  pm  —  Fee  $2.00 

Name  

Address    

Zip  Telephone  


PROGRAMS  AT  PHS 

City  Gardening, 

Thursday,  March  28,  6:30  pm 
Fee  $2.00 

House  Plant  Course 
Mondays,  April  1,  8,  15 

10:30  am  —  Fee  $6.00 

7  pm  —  Fee  $6.00 

OTHER  ACTIVITIES 

Garden  Visit,  Bucks  County 
Sunday,  April  21 
2-5  pm  —  Guest  Fee  $3.00 


Wild   Flowers   Field  Trip 
Green  Lane,  Pa. 

Tuesday,  April  23 

10  am  to  3  pm 

Fee  $5.00 (Includes  lunch) 


1974     PHILADELPHIA     FLOWER 
AND   GARDEN   SHOW 

DATES   AND    HOURS:    March 
10-17,  1974—  Sundays,  Noon  to 
7  p.m. 

Weekdays,    10    a.m.    to    9:30 
p.m. 


MEMBERS  PREVIEW 

Sunday,     March     10th, 
a.m.  to  Noon. 


9:30 


MEMBERS     EVENING     AT     THE 
FLOWER  &  GARDEN  SHOW  — 
Tuesday,  March  12,  5-8  p.m. 

The  members'  lounge,  located 
at  the  far  southwest  corner  of  the 
hall,  will  be  staffed  by  volunteers 
who  will   dispense  cocktails  and 
coffee  between  5  and  8  p.m.  The 
Civic  Center  Cafeteria  serves  good 
inexpensive     meals     throughout 
the  day  and  evening  and  the  three 
snack  bars  will  have  the  usual  hot 
dogs  and  sandwiches. 

People  who  can  make  plans  to 
see  the  Show  in  the  late  afternoon 
and  evening  find  the  crowds  less 
pressing    and    the    exhibits    more 
accessible.  Added  attractions  in 
the    afternoon    and    evenings    are 
bonsai     and     flower    arranging 
demonstrations. 


wood  in  our  lives 
phs  exhibit  from 
feb.  18  to  march  27 

We  promise  you  one  of  our  best 
exhibits  to  date.  Here  are  some 
samples  of  what  you  can  expect: 

•  Examples    of    the    work    of 
traditional    and    contemporary 
cabinetmakers,  woodworkers  and 
sculptors.     We     will     include     a 
magnificent  5  ft.  peacock  made 
entirely  from  wood,  suitable  for  an 
adult's  rocking  horse.  (No  rides  at 
the  exhibit,  please.) 


•  The    scourge 
moth. 


of    the    gypsy 


•  The  growth  rate  of  slow  and 
fast     growing     trees     and     their 
relative  values. 

•  Fireplace  woods  during  the 
energy  crisis. 

•  Rare  book  display  showing 
veneers  of  native  American  trees. 

•  Collection  of  publications  on 
wood     from     U.     S.     Government 
Printing  Office. 
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Louise  Carter 
Bush-Brown  dies 

Louise     Carter     Bush-Brown, 
noted     horticulturist,    author, 
lecturer,  teacher  and  humanitarian 
died  in  December,  1973. 

Mrs.     Bush-Brown     wrote     six 
books     and     co-authored     the 
widely   known  America's   Garden 
Book  with  her  husband,  James. 
She  founded  the  Farmer's  Digest 
in   1948  and   edited   it  for  many 
years. 

A  graduate  of  the  Pennsylvania 
School     of     Horticulture     for 
Women,  she  went  on  to  become 
director  of  that  institution  for  28 
years. 

After  her  retirement  as  director, 
she    formed    the    Neighborhood 
Garden         Association         of 
Philadelphia.      The      NGAP 
organized  a  Garden  Block  Program, 
which  beautified  many  formerly 
drab  areas  of  the  city  with  flower- 
laden  window  boxes  and  garden 
plots. 

Mrs.    Bush-Brown   has  received 
many  awards.    In   1949  she  was 
selected      as      one      of      the 
Distinguished     Daughters    of 
Pennsylvania.  In  1956  she  received 
the  Gimbel  Award  for  Service  to 
Humanity,     offered     yearly     in 
Philadelphia.     In     1964,     at     a 
reception  given   by  Mrs.   Lyndon 
Johnson  at  the  White  House  she 
received  the  Partners  in  4-H  Award 
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of  the  LISDA,  Federal  Extension 
Service,     for     her     initiative     in 
organizing    the    first    urban    4-H 
clubs  in  Philadelphia.  She  had  also 
received    the    Garden    Club    of 
America     Award     for     Civic 
Achievement,     and     the     Gold 
Medal     Award     of     the     National 
Council  of  State  Garden  Clubs. 

Louise  Bush-Brown  had  a  great 
capacity     for    achievement.     Her 
influence   was    far-reaching  and 
its  effects  remain  to  benefit  us  all. 


telephone  troubles 

If    you've    had    trouble    getting 
through    to    PHS,    we   ask    your 
patience  just  a  little  longer.  We've 
been    growing    so    fast    that    we 
need  more  telephone  lines. 

We   are    looking    into   a    better 
system     and     George     Sinkler, 
assistant  to  the  president,   reports 
that  problems  will  be  eased  by 
the    middle    of    this    month.    We 
apologize  for  any  inconvenience 
you   may  have  experienced. 


PHS    News    is    published    monthly   by   the 
Pennsylvania    Horticultural    Society,    325 
Walnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.   19106. 

Subscription   —   $5.00   per  year  —   Single 
copies  50c.  Second  class  postage  paid  at 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  Send  form  3579  to  PHS 
News,  325  Walnut  Street,  Phila.,  Pa.  19106. 


philaflora 

Like     all     ambitious     ideas, 
Philaflora,  the  proposed  1976  five 
month  flower  show  in  Fairmount 
Park,    requires    much    study   and 
planning.    A    hard-working    team, 
brought    together   by    PHS,    and 
co-ordinated     by     its     staff     and 
Philaflora    Planning    Committee 
under  the  chairmanship  of  Robert 
S.     Ryan,     has     completed     the 
second     phase    of    the    planning 
process.        Firms        include 
Rahenkamp,     Sachs,     Wells     and 
Associates,    land    planners    and 
landscape    architects;    Mirick, 
Pearson,    llvonen   and    Batcheler, 
architects    and    planners;     Decker 
and     Borowsky,    architects    and 
planners;  Edward  Martin,  arborist; 
Martha     L.     Garra,     horticulturist; 
John  S.  Kistler,  landscape  architect; 
and     a     score     of     others. 
Philadelphia  '76,  the  city's  official 
Bicentennial     agency     will    once 
again  assess  the  feasibility  of  the 
project   before   landscaping  and 
construction    begins    this    spring. 
Meanwhile,     some     trees     and 
shrubs     are     on     order     for    the 
perimeter  of  the  site  and  will  be 
planted  before  the  winter  is  over. 
These,     and     all     other    woody 
materials   that  are  planted  on  the 
Philaflora    site,    will    remain    as 
permanent  additions  to  the  Park. 


10,000  trees 

The    big    fund-raising    push    for 
the    10,000    Trees     project    will 
begin    in    April.    To    date    school 
children,     garden     clubs     and 
individual     gifts     have     been     the 
greatest  source  of  support.  Kurt. 
Solmssen,  international 

coordinator     of     the     project, 
reports   that  four  consulates  have 
expressed     interest     and     are 
checking  with   their  governments 
about       substantial       gifts. 
Contributions     are     being    sought 
from  community  and  corporate 
groups  as  well  as  from  federal  and 
private  funding  sources. 

Have    you    sent    your    dollars 
yet? 

We    will    report    on    substantial 
gifts    in    the    next    issue    of   the 
NEWS. 
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have  you  sent  your  dollar? 

April  is  the  month  of  the  tree  at  PHS;  the 
month  in  which  we  hope  to  substantially 
meet  our  goal  to  raise  enough  money  to 
plant  10,000  trees  for  the  nation's 
bicentennial  celebration.  The  program  was 
originally  conceived  of  as  a  people's  tree 
project.  We  hoped  everyone  would  contribute 
at  least  $1.  We've  gotten  lots  of  dollars,  and 
we've  gotten  substantially  larger 
contributions  from  some  other  generous 
people  and  groups.  We'll  be  happy  to  have 
your  contributions  no  matter  how  small  or 
large.  Please  don't  let  April  go  by  without 
sending  your  contribution  to  Teddy  Welgoss 
at  PHS.  What  greater  heritage  can  we  leave 
behind  than  a  forested  city. 


1000  Hemlocks.  One  thousand  hemlocks  were 
planted  in  Carpenters  Woods  in  March. 

150  Trees  Contributed  To  Honor  Judge 
Harold  D.  Saylor. 

At  a  testimonial  dinner  held  to  honor  the 
recently  retired  Judge  Harold  D.  Saylor, 
Reed  Laurence  Engle,  administrator  of  the 
Germantown  Historical  Society  and  a 
consultant  to  Philadelphia  '76,  announced 
that  funds  had  been  raised  to  purchase  and 
plant  150  trees  in  Judge  Saylor's  name.  The 
dinner  was  held  on  March  14  at  the 
Philadelphia  Cricket  Club. 

Among  the  many  posts  reflecting  his 
interest  in  conservation,  Judge  Saylor  serves 
as  president  of  the  Germantown  Historical 
Society,  is  a  member  of  the  Board  of  the 
Fairmount  Park  Commission  and  a  member 
of  the  Friends  of  the  Wissahickon. 


Rizzo  Signs.  The  10,000  Trees  had  top 
priority  last  month  at  City  Hall  as  800  letters 
were  prepared  to  go  to  mayors  throughout 
the  country.  Mayor  Frank  Rizzo  personally 
signed  each  of  the  800  letters. 

4000  Teachers  Receive  Kits.  The  Philadelphia 
School  System  has  mailed  4000  kits  to 
teachers  suggesting  learning  activities  about 
trees.  The  kits  were  prepared  by  the  PHS 
staff.  They  describe  tree  and  leaf  shapes,  the 
uses  of  trees  and  the  significant  role  they 
play  in  our  cities. 

At  the  end  of  the  activities,  the  10,000 
trees  project  is  described.  The  children  are 
encouraged  to  contribute  to  the  program; 
large  contributions  are  not  being  sought  but 
it  is  hoped  that  the  nickels  and  dimes  from 
each  classroom  will  mount  up.  As  little  as 
$10  will  purchase  a  tree  and  the  children  will 
thus  have  a  stake  in  the  future  of  their  city. 


plan  your  summer  garden 

Come  to  PHS  for  some  ideas  to  help  you 
plan  your  summer  garden.  A  blue-ribbon 
panel  of  past  exhibitors  at  the  Harvest 
Show  and  the  Philadelphia  Flower  &  Garden 
Show  have  prepared  a  first  rate  exhibit  that 
will  be  up  from  April  1  through  April  26. 

You  will  find  suggestions  from  a  dedicated 
vegetable  grower,  as  well  as  tips  on  the 
flowers  that  specialists  plant.  There  will 
also  be  examples  of  how  to  dry  or  press 
plants  for  year-round  beauty. 

To  insure  your  success  in  the  garden,  visit 
the  exhibits  on  the  best  way  to  start  seeds, 
tools  to  speed  your  work  and  even  handsome 
containers  in  which  to  display  your  finest 
plants  on  the  terrace  or  balcony. 

masterpiece  mums 

whatever  good  you  might  have  heard 
about  Masterpiece  Mums  it  is  true;  they  are 
beautiful,  especially  Stardom,  reports  a 
PHS  horticulturist  who  grew  the  new  flowers 
available  for  trials  last  year. 

The  plants  are  low,  compact  and  attractive. 
New  cell  packs  will  be  available  in  May  at  all 
good  garden  marts.  The  packs  each  contain 
six  vegetative  started  chrysanthemums  of 
the  same  color;  by  the  wholesaler's  reckoning 
you  can  have  a  dozen  plants  for  under  $3.00. 

A  broad  range  of  colors  and  flower  forms 
are  available  including  daisy,  decorative, 
pompon  and  spoon  types  in  white,  yellow, 
pink  and  bronze.  We  recommend  them 
highly. 

PHS  awards  $500  to  youth 

Robert  Day,  17,  was  named  Jr. 
horticulturist  of  the  year  at  the  Philadelphia 
Flower  &  Garden  Show;  he  received  $500 
from  PHS  toward  his  education  in 
horticulture. 

Day  will  attend  Williamsport  Community 
College  in  September  '74  to  major  in  forest 
technology.  His  interest  in  horticulture 
began  when  he  was  in  the  8th  grade.  He 
studied  horticulture  at  Folcroft  Vo-tech 
and  has  successfully  competed  in 
horticultural  contests  up  to  the  state  level. 

1975  Philadelphia  flower  & 
garden  show  dates 

Mark  your  calendar;  March  9  through 
March  16,  1975.  We're  lucky  to  have  these 
dates  because  the  best  dates  previously 
available  were  March  2  through  9. 
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new  in  the  library 

Clark,  Mrs.  John  R.  Tips  for 

exhibiting  in  flower  shows. 

Philadelphia,    Philadelphia 

Committee  of  the  Garden  Club 

of  America.  1973.  24p. 
Flawn,  Louis  N.  Gardening  under 

glass.  John  Gifford,  London, 

1971.  223p. 
Flora  of  New  Zealand.  Gov't. 

Printer,  1961,  1970.  2  vols. 
Gorer,  Richard.  The  development 

of  garden  flowers.  Eyre  & 

Spottiswoode,  London,  1970. 

254p. 
Hannau,  Hans  W.  Flowers  of 

Bermuda.    Argos,    Miami, 

1971.  63p. 

Hatfield,  Audrey  Wynne.  How  to 

enjoy  your  weeds.  Sterling, 

New  York,  1971.  192p. 
Heller,  Christine.  Wild  flowers  of 

Alaska.  Graphic  Arts  Center, 

Portland,  Or.  1966.  103p. 
Huxley,  Anthony,  ed.  Deciduous 

garden  trees  and  shrubs. 

Macmillan,  New  York, 

Blandford  Press,  London,  1973. 

216p. 
Huxley,  Anthony,  ed.  Evergreen 

garden  trees  and  shrubs. 

Macmillan,    New    York, 

Blandford  Press,  1973,  181p. 
Karel,    Leonard.    Dried   flowers. 

Scarecrow   Press,   Metuchen, 

N.J.,  1973.  184p. 
Krochmal,  Arnold.  A  guide  to  the 

medicinal  plants   of   the 

United  States.    Quadrangle, 

New  York,  1973.  259p. 
MacLeod,  Dawn.  The  Gardener's 

London.    Duckworth, 

London,  1972.  336p. 
Mathias,  Mildred  E.  Color  for  the 

landscape.  Calif.  Arboretum 

Foundation,  Inc.  and  others, 

Arcadia,  Calif.,  1973.  210p. 
Nobile,  Philip,  ed.  The  complete 

ecology   fact   book. 

Doubleday,  Garden  City,  N.Y., 

1972.  472p. 
Northwest   Workshop.   Air 

Pollution.    Continuing 
Education  Pub.,  Corvallis,  Or., 

1973.  207p. 

Peters,  Paulhans.  Garden  pools 
for  pleasure.  Abelard-Schuman, 
London,  1972,  1971.  95p. 

Randall,   Charles    Edgar,    ed. 
Enjoying  our  trees.  American 
Forestry  Assoc,  Washington, 
D.  C,  1969.  122p. 

Tompkins,  Peter.  The  secret  life 
of  plants.  Harper  &  Row,  New 
York,  1973.  402p. 


activities 

april  -  may 

lectures  —free  plant 
clinics  —  library  round 
table 

Open  without  charge  to  all. 
LIBRARY  ROUND  TABLE— 
Wednesday,  April  3,  7  p.m. 

PHS  members  are  invited  to 
join  the  staff  in  a  discussion  of 
library  resources.  Please  call 
Julie  Morris  in  the  library  so  we 
can  have  enough  coffee  for  all. 

PHILADELPHIA  ROSE  SOCIETY 
Thursday,  April  4,  8  p.m. 

Stanley  Johnson  will  discuss  the 
pleasures  and  problems  of  growing 
roses  and  dahlias.  He  is  a  famous 
breeder  of  both  of  these  flowers. 

Thursday,  May  2,  8  p.m. 

Slide  Show  from  the  American 
Rose  Society — "The  History  and 
Development  of  Today's  Garden 
Roses". 

PHILADELPHIA  CHAPTER, 
AMERICAN  RHODODENDRON 
SOCIETY— Thursday,  April  11,  8 
p.m. 

Philip  Livingston  and  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Kenneth  Miller  will  show 
slides  of  their  recent  trip  to  Costa 
Rica. 

Please  note — no  meeting  at 
PHS  in  May. 

THE  PENNSYLVANIA  BONSAI 
SOCIETY— Friday,  April  19,  8  p.m. 

Demonstration — Suiseiki  The 
Art  of  Viewing  Stones,  by  Toy  Sato. 

INDOOR  LIGHT  GARDENING 
SOCIETY,  PHILADELPHIA 
CHAPTER— Wednesday,  April  24, 
8  p.m. 

Patrick  Nutt  of  Longwood 
Gardens  will  show  slides  and  tell 
of  his  recent  plant  hunting  trip  to 
Central  America.  We  will  be  able 
to  compare  gesneriads  grown  in 
the  tropics  with  our  own  plants 
grown  under  lights. 

Wednesday,  May  22,  8  p.m. 

Maureen  Piatt,  an  enthusiastic 
Indoor  Light  Gardner,  will  talk  of 
her  specialty   "Cacti   and 
Succulents". 

HERBS— PANEL  DISCUSSION— 
Wednesday,  April  10,  7:30  p.m. 


Come  to  PHS  and  learn  many 
new  and  original  ways  to  grow 
and  use  culinary,  medicinal  and 
fragrant  herbs. 

THE  FUTURE  OF  ECOLOGY— 
Monday,  April  15,  1:30  p.m. 
Gwen  Frostic  of  Presscraft 
Paper,  Benzonia,  Michigan,  noted 
block  print  artist  and  active 
conservationist,  will  discuss  the 
future  of  the  ecology  movement 
and  its  implications  for  the 
present. 

FREE  PLANT  CLINIC— Sunday, 
April  21,  1-5  p.m. 

Staff  horticulturists  will  be  on 
hand  to  look  at  sick  plants  and  to 
answer  gardening  questions. 

Tell  your  friends.  Non-members 
are  welcome. 

SHOWS  AT  PHS. 

Orchid  Judging,  Wednesdays, 

April  3  and  May  1,  7:30  p.m. 

PHILADELPHIA  CHAPTER  OF 
THE  RHODODENDRON  SOCIETY 
SHOW— Saturday,  May  18,  2-5 
p.m.  Sunday,  May  19,  noon-6  p.m. 

DELAWARE  VALLEY  IRIS 
SOCIETY  SHOW. 

Saturday,  May  25,  1-6  p.m. 

clinics,  courses,  garden 
visits 

Phis  Members  only 
Reservations  required. 

HOUSE  PLANT  COURSE  AT 
PHS— Mondays,  April  1,  8,  and  15, 
10:30  a.m.  and  7  p.m. 

Ernesta  D.  Ballard  and  Julie 
Morris  will  conduct  a  three  session 
course  on  the  culture  of  indoor 
plants.  The  morning  and  evening 
will  cover  the  same  material. 
Fee  $6.00. 

INTRODUCTION  TO  BONSAI  AT 
THE  MORRIS  ARBORETUM— 
Tuesdays,  April  9,  16  and  23. 
8  p.m. 

Three  lecture  demonstrations 
will  introduce  the  members  to  the 
fundamentals  of  Bonsai.  They  will 
learn  about  styles,  shapes, 
pruning,  wiring  and  the  horticultura- 
culture  of  the  plants.  Instructor: 
Chase  Rosade.  Fee  $6.00. 

SAIKEI  AT  THE  TYLER 
ARBORETUM— Thursday,  April 
18,  7:30  p.m. 


Dorothy  S.  Young  will  give  a 
lecture  demonstration  on  the  Art 
of  Saikei,  a  Style  of  Bonsai. 

Ms.  Young  is  president  of  the 
American  Bonsai  Society  and 
served  for  five  years  as  editor  of 
the  ABS  Journal.  Fee  $2.00. 

PRUNING  DEMONSTRATION  AT 
THE  MORRIS  ARBORETUM.  (Rain 
or  Shine).  Saturday,  May  11, 
10  a.m. 

David  Melrose  of  the  Arthur 
Hoyt  Scott  Horticultural 
Foundation  will  help  a  limited 
number  of  PHS  and  Morris 
members  master  the  techniques  of 
spring  pruning.  Fee  $3.00. 

GARDEN  VISIT— Sunday,  April  21, 
1-5  p.m. 

An  outstanding  woodland 
garden  located  in  Bucks  County 
will  be  open  to  our  members  and 
their  guests.  The  grounds  have 
been  naturalized  with  more  than 
160  varieties  of  daffodils  and  other 
early  bulbs.  Rain  or  Shine. 
Directions  for  reaching  the  garden 
by  car,  rail  and  SEPTA  bus  will  be 
sent  to  members  on  request.  Guest 
fee  $3.00. 

WILD  FLOWER  FIELD  TRIP— 
Tuesday,  April  23,  10  a.m. — 3  p.m. 

Members  are  invited  to  visit 
Green  Lane  in  Montgomery 
County.  An  expert  on  wild  flowers, 
ferns  and  the  unusual  rock 
formations  in  the  area  will  be  our 
guide.  Reservations  are  limited,  so 
let  us  know  as  soon  as  possible  if 
you  plan  to  come. 

PHS  will  organize  car  pools; 
please  reply  by  April  8  so 
transportation  can  be  arranged. 

Fee  (including  lunch  $5.00). 

AZALEA  FESTIVAL— Sunday, 
May  5,  1-5  p.m. 

Plan  to  come  to  the  Azalea 
Garden  in  Fairmount  Park,  East 
River  Drive  between  the  Art 
Museum  and  Boat  House  Row,  for 
an  afternoon  of  fun  and  learning. 
Plant  clinics  for  all  your  problems, 
dancing  on  the  green,  tree 
planting  and  azalea  identification. 

This   will    be    part   of 
PHILADELPHIA  FESTIVAL  74, 
sponsored  by  the  Greater  Phila. 
Cultural  Alliance,  and  will  include 
participation  of  other  cultural 
groups. 

The  Cultural  Loop  bus  and  the 
"A"  bus  can  be  used  to  reach  the 
garden.  Check  with  SEPTA, 
DA  9-4800. 


reservations 

Clip  and  mail  all  reservations  to: 

PHS,  325  Walnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  19106 

Reservations  must  be  accompanied  by  full  payment 

PROGRAMS  AT  MORRIS 
ARBORETUM 

Bonsai 

Tuesdays,  April  9, 16  and  23,  8  p.m. 
Fee  $6.00 


PROGRAMS  AT  TYLER 
ARBORETUM 

Saikei,  Thursday,  April  18 
7:30  pm  —  Fee  $2.00... 


Pruning 

Saturday,  May  11 
10  am  —  Fee  $3.00. 


OTHER  ACTIVITIES 

Garden  Visit,  Bucks  County 
Sunday,  April  21 
1-5  pm  —  Guest  Fee  $3.00. 


PROGRAMS  AT  PHS 

House  Plant  Course 
Mondays,  April  1,  8,  15 
10:  30  am  —  Fee  $6.00. 
7  pm  —  Fee  $6.00 


Wild  Flowers  Field  Trip 
Green  Lane,  Pa. 

Tuesday,  April  23 

10  am  to  3  pm 

Fee  $5.00 (includes  lunch) 


Enclosed  are  my  checks  for  $ 

(Separate  checks  for  each  activity  will  expedite  the  processing  of  your 
reservations.) 

Name 

Address 

Zip Telephone 


Sunday,  May  12,  2-5  p.m. 
Moorestown,  New  Jersey. 

Three  very  different  and  unusual 
gardens  in  suburban  New  Jersey 
will  be  open  to  PHS  members. 

These  gardens  will  show  how 
the  owners  have  overcome 
difficult  terrain  by  thoughtful  and 
imaginative  landscaping. 

Directions  for  reaching  the 
gardens  will  be  sent  to  members 
on  request. 

Sunday,  May  12,  2-5  p.m. 

Deerfield,  the  beautiful  50-acre 
Rydal  estate  owned  by  Mr.  &  Mrs. 
H.  Thomas  Hallowell,  Jr.,  will  be 
open  to  Society  members  at  the 
height  of  the  Azalea  season  on 
Sunday  afternoon.  May  12.  More 
than  5,000  azaleas  will  be  in 
bloom  at  the  site  of  the  old 
remodeled    Pennsylvania 
farmhouse.  The  Hallowells  will  be 
on  hand  to  greet  the  guests. 
Directions  for  reaching  the  garden 
will  be  sent  to  members  on 
request. 

garden  trips 

Get  away  this  spring  and 
summer;  a  change  of  scene  would 
be  good  for  all  of  us. 

If  you  would  like  to  know  about 
trips  to  Greece,  Persia,  Italy, 
Romania,  Great  Britain, 


Guatemala,  Russia,  Finland  and 
the  Orient — Phone  Noreen  McCoy 

at  WA  2-4801. 

long  island  trip 

Visit   gardens    in    the 
Southampton  area  on  July  23-25, 
1974.  See  March  NEWS  for  details. 

Call    Ed    Lindemann    at 
Wa  2-4801  if  you  want  further 
information. 


what  do  you  want 

Soon  we'll  be  planning  next 
year's  activities.  Please  let  us 
know  what  you'd  like  to  have 
us  arrange:  which  programs, 
lectures,  clinics,  garden  tours, 
exhibits  and  the  preferred 
locations. 

Call  or  write  Noreen  McCoy 
at  PHS. 


PHS  News  is  published  monthly  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Horticultural  Society,  325 
Walnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  19106. 

Subscription  —  $5.00  per  year  —  Single 
copies  50c.  Second  class  postage  paid  at 
Philadelphia,  Pa,  Send  form  3579  to  PHS 
News,  325  Walnut  Street,  Phila.,  Pa.  19106. 
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Other  shows  &  events 

Colonial  Williamsburg  Garden 
Symposium  March  31  (Sunday) 
through  April  5  (Friday). 

Sponsored  in  cooperation  with 
American  Horticultural  Society. 
Horticultural  experts  to  present 
lectures,  demonstrations,  slide 
presentations,  work  shops,  tours 
and   special    events.    For 
information  about  registration 
write: 

Ms.  Trudy  S.  Moyles,  Registrar 
The  Williamsburg  Garden  Sympos. 
Goodwin  Building 
Williamsburg,  Virginia  23185 

African  Violet  Society  of  Phila. 
14th  Annual  Spring  Show  and 
Plant  Sale.  April  6  -  Sat.  1-6  p.m., 

April  7  -  Sun.  noon  to  6  p.m.  At 
Water  Tower  Recreation  Center, 
Hartwell  Avenue  and  Ardleigh  St., 
Chestnut  Hill,  Pa. 

Pennsylvania  Environmental 
Council   Annual  Dinner,  April  16 
at  the  Sheraton  Hotel  Ballroom 
on  Kennedy  Blvd. 

Reception:  5:45  p.m.;  dinner 
6:30  p.m. 

The  principal  speaker  will  be 
Russell  E.  Train,  administrator, 
the  United  States  Environmental 
Protection  Agency.  He  will  speak 
on  the  enforcement  of  federal  air 
and  water  discharge  standards. 
Train  will  answer  questions 
from  the  audience  after  the  talk. 


For  further  information,  write 
PEC,  313  S.  16  Street,  Phila.  19102 
or  call  PE  5-0966. 

The  Philadelphia  Area  Daffodil 
Society  Show.  Plymouth  Meeting 
Mall,  Pa.  Fri.,  April  26  -  3:30  to 
9:30  p.m. 
Sat.,  April  27  -  10  a.m.  to  9:30  p.m. 

Friends  Hospital  Annual  Garden 
Days,  Roosevelt  and  Adams 
Avenue,  across  from  Sears  & 
Roebuck.  Probable  dates:  April  17 
-28  and  May  4-5  (dependent  on 
azalea  bloom).  Open  to  the 
public  from  11  a.m.  to  dusk. 

A  donation  of  $1/car  is 
requested.  Visitors  will  receive  a 
small  azalea  plant. 

Annual  Plant  Sale,  Providence 
Garden  Club  of  Penna.,  May  8, 
10  a.m.-3  p.m.  Tyler  Arboretum, 
Lima,  Pa. 

RITTENHOUSE  SQUARE  FLOWER 
MARKET,  May  16,  10  a.m.  to  6 
p.m.,  rain  or  shine. 

The  Flower  Market  marks  its 
60th  anniversary  this  year.  Booths 
and  stalls  will  be  set  up  at  the 
perimeter  of  the  park  instead  of 
within  the  park.  Beneficiaries  of  the 
1974  Market  are:  Children's  Aid 
Society;  Volunteer  Services  for  the 
Blind;  the  Neighborhood  Garden 
Association  and  St.  Christophers 
Hospital  for  Children. 

Many  PHS  members  are 
involved  through  their  garden 
clubs  in  getting  together  the 
Flower  Market.  We  hope  you'll 
visit  this  charming  annual  event. 


spend  a  day  with  herbs 

The  Herb  Society  of  America, 
Philadelphia  Unit  will  sponsor  A 
Day  with  Herbs  on  Wednesday, 
June  5,  11:30-a.m.  to  4:00  p.m. 
The   day   will    include 
demonstrations,  instructions  and 
educational  material.  It  will  be 
held  at  the  Church  of  the 
Redeemer,  Bryn  Mawr. 

The  HSAPU  also  announces  that 
there  will  be  no  herb  sale  this  year. 


« 


horticultural  tour 

The  Fairmount  Park  House 
Tours  Department  of  the 
Philadelphia  Museum  of  Art  is 
conducting  a  horticultural  tour  as 
part  of  the  Greater  Philadelphia 
Cultural  Alliance  Festival  '74  on 
Wednesday,  May  8  at  10  a.m.  to 
12  nopn  and  from  1  p.m.  to  3  p.m. 
The  tours  will  leave  the  west  side 
of  Memorial  Hall  and  will  visit 
Cedar  Grove  and  its  herb  garden, 
the  Japanese  House  and  the 
Horticultural  Hall  site,  planned 
area  for  Philaflora  in  '76.  You  will 
have   an    opportunity   to 
photograph  plant  material  for  the 
photographic  contest  being 
sponsored  by  the  Fairmount  Park 
Department  of  Recreation. 
Reservations  a  must.  For  further 
information  call  the  Park  House 
Office,  PO  3-8100,  ext.  304. 


plant  for  the  harvest  shovi 

September  28  and  29 

Send  to  PHS  for  the  following 
challenge  classes  seeds  at  20<t 
a  packet: 

Orange  Jubilee  tomatoes, 
yellow  Zenith  zinnias,  Toreador 
Climax  marigolds,  and  pinwheel 
Gloriosa  daisies  (Rudbeckias). 

Buy  as  many  packets  as  you 
want,  but  only  if  you  hope  to  enter 
the  show. 

Plant  some  All  American  Award 
flower  and  vegetable  seeds. 

Press  and  collect  plant 
materials  in  preparation  for  the 
Pressed  and  Dried  Plant  Material 
Classes. 

Send  for  the  Harvest  Show 
schedule  and  register  in  the 
classes  of  your  choice.  Participate 
in  this  evermore  popular  show. 


community  gardeners  get 
together  in  the  city 

Eighteen  community  gardens  were  begun 
in  Philadelphia  in  late  March;  the  gardens 
represent  a  new  means  of  extending  the 
resources  of  several  organizations  that 
operated  alone  in  the  past. 

More  than  500  community  people  are 
involved  in  the  gardens,  which  are  located 
in  north,  south  and  west  Philadelphia  as 
well  as  Germantown.  The  exciting  new 
cooperative  project,  initiated  by  PHS,  is 
based  on  our  successful  experience  with  two 
community  gardens  last  summer.  PHS 
educational  coordinator  Rick  Fredette  is  in 
charge  of  developing  the  program. 

Working  with  PHS  to  get  the  gigantic 
project  underway  are  Bell  Telephone  Co.  of 
Penna.,  Neighborhood  Parks  Program  of  the 
Department  of  Recreation,  The  Fairmount 
Park  Commission,  the  Philadelphia  Unit  of 
the  Herb  Society  of  America;  the  Cooperative 
Extension  Service,  and  the  Philadelphia 
Committee  of  the  Garden  Club  of  America. 
Each  group  will  make  specific  contributions 
but  the  cooperation  between  the  groups 
greatly  expands  the  effect  any  one  group 
would  have  acting  alone. 

Neighborhood  Parks  Program  got  the  land 
ready,  provided  fences  and  water  service; 
Bell  Telephone  contributed  the  topsoil  and 
tools;  the  Herb  Society  provided  each  site 
with  an  herb  garden  and  Fairmount  Park 
will  supply  about  30  trucksload  of  mulch 
as  needed.  The  Garden  Club  of  America 
assisted  the  communities  with  the  planting 
of  the  gardens  and  will  aid  in  permanently 
improving  the  sites  with  trees  and  shrubs, 
while  the  Extension  Service  will  help 
interested  communities  to  set  up  4-H  clubs. 
PHS  provided  the  seeds  and  worked  out  the 
general  planting  plans.  Educational 
coordinator  Fredette  will  visit  each  of  the 
sites  on  a  weekly  basis  to  offer  instruction, 
help  with  problems  and  to  provide  written 
materials  to  the  community  leaders  who  will 
be  responsible  for  organizing  the  area 
residents.  Day-to-day  maintenance,  watering, 
security,  harvesting,  and  all  garden 
procedures  are  the  domain  of  the 
community. 

Three  or  more  people  can  work  on  each  of 
the  10  ft.  X  15  ft.  plots  at  the  sites;  in 
addition  to  these  individual  plots,  each  site 
will  have  a  larger  one  to  grow  collards,  corn, 
melons,  cucumbers  and  other  space  eating 
vegetables.  These  crops  will  be  worked  and 
shared  by  the  community  gardeners. 

More  than  34  kinds  of  vegetables  as  well 
as  sunflowers,  petunias,  marigolds,  zinnias 


and  snapdragons  will  be  planted  during  the 
season.  At  the  end  of  the  growing  season,  a 
harvest  show  will  be  held  at  each  site. 

This  is  the  first  time  such  an  extensive 
gardening  project  has  been  undertaken  in 
Philadelphia.  More  than  50  people  from  the 
participating  groups  wiH  be  on  call  for  help. 
PHS  members  have  contributed  help  and 
some  Council  members  are  growing  peppers, 
cabbage,  eggplant  and  tomatoes  to  go  in 
early  next  month. 

merriment  at  the  clinic? 
join  us  on  may  5  at  the 
azalea  garden 

PHS  will  move  its  plant  clinic  out  to  the 
four-acre  Azalea  Garden  in  Fairmount  Park 
just  behind  the  Philadelphia  Museum  of  Art 
on  May  5.  The  plant  clinic  will  become  part 
of  the  week-long  festivities  sponsored  by  the 
Greater  Philadelphia  Cultural  Alliance  May 
Festival  which  runs  from  April  29  through 
May  5. 

PHS  members  and  nonmembers  are  invited 
to  bring  their  sick  plants  to  the  Azalea 
Garden  for  diagnosis  and  possible  treatment. 
Four  horticulturists  will  be  on  hand  from 
1  pm  to  5  pm  to  answer  questions.  If  you 
don't  have  any  sick  plants,  come  anyway  and 
join  the  fun  or  just  browse.  The  Garden 
contains  more  than  2000  azalea  plants  in 
addition  to  many  rhododendrons,  dogwoods, 
sourwoods,  Japanese  pieris  and  thousands 
of  spring  flowering  bulbs.  At  3  pm,  a 
flowering  tree  will  be  planted  in  the  garden 
as  part  of  our  10,000  trees  project.  In  this 
perfect  setting,  don't  forget  to  visit  our 
10,000  Trees  booth  there  to  see  what  you  can 
do  to  help  keep  our  city  parks  green. 

Starting  at  12  noon  the  Manning  Street 
Actors  Theatre  will  perform  excerpts  from 
Shakespeare.  Performances  will  continue 
throughout  the  afternoon.  Folk  music 
appropriate  for  a  sunny  day  in  a  garden  will 
also  be  provided  throughout  the  afternoon. 

The  Azalea  Garden  was  given  to  the  city 
by  the  Pennsylvania  Horticultural  Society 
in  1953  to  commemorate  the  125th 
anniversary  of  the  Society's  founding  in  1827. 
It  is  maintained  by  the  Fairmount  Park 
Commission. 

harvest  show 
September  28  and  29 

The  Gloriosa  daisy,  Irish  Eyes,  has  been 
added  to  the  list  of  Harvest  Show  challenge 
classes;  cost  20  cents  per  pack.  See  April 
NEWS  for  other  challenge  class  information. 

PHS  volunteers  are  needed  to  work  on  the 
Show.  If  you  are  interested,  call  Evelyn  Hett, 
WA2-4801. 


325  WALNUT  STREET 
Philadelphia.  Pa.  19106 
Telephone  21 5-922  4801 
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activities 

may  -  June 
lectures,  free  plant 
clinics 

Open  without  charge  to  all. 

PHILADELPHIA  ROSE  SOCIETY 
Thursday,  May  2,  8  p.m. 

Slide  Show  from  the  American 
Rose  Society — "The  History  and 
Development  of  Today's  Garden 
Roses",  and  "Preparing  Roses  for 
the  Show"  by  Frank  Wuest. 

No  meeting  in  June  but  come 
to  the  Rose  Show  on  June  1  and  2 
at  PHS. 

INDOOR  LIGHT  GARDENING 
SOCIETY,  PHILADELPHIA 
CHAPTER— Wednesday,  May  22, 
8  p.m. 

Maureen  Pratt,  an  enthusiastic 
indoor  light  gardener  will  talk 
about  her  specialty  "Cacti  and 
Succulents". 

No  meeting  in  June. 

FREE  PLANT  CLINICS— Sunday, 
May  5,  1-5  p.m.  at  the  Azalea 
Garden  (See  story  on  page  1.) 
Sunday,  June  23,  1-5  p.m.  at  PHS. 


clinics,  field  trips,  and 
garden  visits 

PHS  members  and  guests 
Reservations  required. 

PRUNING  DEMONSTRATION  AT 
THE  MORRIS  ARBORETUM 
(Rain  or  Shine).  Saturday,  May  11, 
10  a.m. 

David  Melrose  of  the  Arthur 
Hoyt  Scott  Horticultural  Foundation 
will  help  a  limited  number  of  PHS 
and  Morris  members  master  the 
techniques  of  spring  pruning.  Fee 
$3.00. 

MOORESTOWN,  NEW  JERSEY 
Sunday,  May  12,  2-5  p.m. 

Three  very  different  and 
unusual  gardens  in  suburban  New 
Jersey  will  be  open  to  PHS 
members. 

These  gardens  will  show  how 
the  owners  have  overcome  difficult 
terrain  by  thoughtful  and 
imaginative  landscaping. 

Directions  for  reaching  the 
gardens  will  be  sent  to  members 
on  request. 


GARDEN  VISIT  IN  RYDAL 
Sunday,  May  12,  2-5  p.m. 

Deerfieid,  the  beautiful  50-acre 
Rydal  estate  owned  by  Mr.  &  Mrs. 
H.  Thomas  Hallowell,  Jr.,  will  be 
open  to  Society  members  at  the 
height  of  the  azalea  season  on 
Sunday  afternoon.  More  than  5,000 
azaleas  will  be  in  bloom  at  the 
site  of  the  old  remodeled 
Pennsylvania  farmhouse.  The 
Hallowells  will  be  on  hand  to  greet 
the  guests. 

Directions  for  reaching  the 
garden  will  be  sent  to  members  on 
request. 

PINE  BARRENS  OF  NEW  JERSEY 
Friday,  June  7,  10  a.m.,  Saturday, 
June  15,  10  a.m. 

Two  all-day  excursions  (rain  or 
shine)  to  New  Jersey's  famous 
barrens  will  be  conducted  by  June 
M.  Vail.  Ms.  Vail,  formerly  PHS 
staff  horticulturist,  lived  in  the 
barrens  for  12  years  and  is  familiar 
with  the  unique  plant  material 
that  grows  there. 

Participants  who  register  for  the 
activity  will  be  sent  traveling 
directions  to  the  meeting  place. 
Transportation  for  a  limited 
number  can  be  arranged. 
Registration  fee  of  $3.50  does  not 
include  transportation  or  lunch. 
Guest  fee  $6.50. 

Tour  and  Picnic  Supper  at  the 
Philadelphia  Zoo.  Tuesday,  June 
11 — 6  p.m. 

Charles  Rogers,  horticulturist  for 
our  Zoo,  has  invited  PHS  members 
and  their  guests  to  have  a  guided 
tour  of  the  tropics  in  Philadelphia. 
The  planting  in  the  Humming  Bird 
House  and  the  Reptile  House  are 
of  special  interest.  Supper  and 
refreshments  to  follow. 

Fee:  $5.00.  Guest  fee  $8.00. 

Memorial  Hall  Tour  and  Picnic 
Supper  in  Fairmount  Park. 
Tuesday,  June  18,  5  p.m. 

Members  will  be  taken  on  a 
guided  bus  tour  of  Fairmount  Park 
and  will  visit  the  sites  of 
Philaflora  '76,  the  planned  plant 
and  garden  center  and  the  areas 
where  some  of  the  "10,000  Trees" 
will  be  planted.  Back  at  Memorial 
Hall  we  will  have  supper  and  see 
the  model  of  1876  Centennial 
displays.  Come  and  join  PHS  for 
this  preview  of  1976. 

Directions  to  Memorial  Hall  will 
be  sent  upon  request. 

Supper  and  Tour,  $8.00.  Guest 
fee,  $10.00 


shows  at  phs. 

ORCHID  JUDGING,  Wednesdays, 
May  1  and  June  5,  7:30  p.m. 

PHILADELPHIA  CHAPTER  OF 
THE  RHODODENDRON  SOCIETY 
SHOW— Saturday,  May  18,  2-5  p.m. 
Sunday,  May  19,  noon-6  p.m. 

DELAWARE  VALLEY  IRIS 
SOCIETY  SHOW. 
Cancelled 

28TH  ANNUAL  ROSE  SHOW— 
Saturday,  June  1,  2-6  p.m.  and 
Sunday,  June  2,  noon  -  5  p.m. 

11TH  ANNUAL  LILY  SHOW  of 
the  Middle  Atlantic  Lily  Group. 
Saturday,  June  29,  2-5  p.m.  and 
Sunday,  June  30,  noon-5  p.m. 

other  activities 

ANNUAL  PLANT  SALE 
PROVIDENCE  GARDEN  CLUB  OF 
PENNA.,  May  8,  10  a.m.— 3  p.m. 
Tyler  Arboretum,  Lima,  Pa. 

RITTENHOUSE  SQUARE  FLOWER 
MARKET,  Thursday,  May  16,  10 
a.m.  to  6  p.m.,  rain  or  shine. 

PRINCETON  CHAPTER  OF 
AMERICAN  RHODODENDRON 
SOCIETY,  8th  Annual  Flower  Show 
— Saturday  and  Sunday  May  25 
and  26. 

The  show  will  be  held  at  the 
Stuart  Country  Day  School  of  the 
Sacred  Heart,  Stuart  Rd.,  Princeton, 
N.J. 

LITTLE  GARDEN  TOUR,  Sunday, 
May  19,  2  p.m.  to  5  p.m. 

Sponsored  by  the  Chester  County 
Historical  Society  (phone  West 
Chester  696-4755.) 

SPEND  A  DAY  WITH  HERBS, 
Wednesday,  June  5,  11  a.m.  to  3 
p.m. 

The  Herb  Society  of  America, 
Philadelphia  Unit  will  sponsor  a 
Day  with  Herbs.  The  day  will 
include  demonstrations, 
instructions,  educational  material 
and  selected  plants  for  sale,  as 
there  will  be  no  annual  herb  sale 
this  year. 

It  will  be  held  at  the  Church  of 
the  Redeemer,  Bryn  Mawr. 

send  for  landscape 
horticulture  award 
information 

'       The  closing  date  for  entries  in 
the  1974  landscape  horticulture 
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reservations 

Clip  and  mail  all  reservations  to: 

PHS,  325  Walnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  19106. 

Reservations  must  be  accompanied  by  full  payment. 


PROGRAMS  AT  MORRIS 
ARBORETUM 

Pruning 
Saturday,  May  11,  10  a.m. 
Fee  $3.00 

OTHER  ACTIVITIES 

Garden  Visits  to  Deerfield,  Rydal, 
Pa.  Sunday,  May  12  2-5  p.m. 
Members,  no  charge.  Guest  fee 
$3.00 


Pine  Barrens  Trip,  Friday  June  7, 

10  a.m.  Fee  $3.50 

Guest  fee  $6.50 

Saturday,  June  15,  10  a.m. 
Fee  $3.50 
Guest  fee  $6.50 


Philadelphia  Zoo,  Tuesday, 

11,  6  p.m.  Fee  $5.00 

Guest  fee  $8.00 
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Garden  Visits  to  Moorestown,  New 

Jersey,  Sunday,  May  12,  2-5  p.m.    Fairmount  Park,  Tuesday,  June  18, 

Members  no  charge.  5  p.m.  Fee  $8.00 

Guest  fee  $3.00 Guest  fee  $10.00 

Enclosed  are  my  checks  for  $  . 


(Separate  checks  for  each  activity  will  expedite  the  processing  of 
your  reservations.) 

Name - — 

Address — — . — 

Zip 


Telephone 


L 

awards  of  the  Greater  awards  of 
the  Greater  Philadelphia  Chamber 
of  Commerce  in  cooperation  with 
PHS  is  July  1.  Send  to  PHS  for 
information  about  entering  and 
judging  criteria. 


horticultural  leaders  to 
meet  at  ahs  seminar 

Two  hundred  U.  S.  horticultural 
and  environmental  leaders  will 
attend  a  symposium  hosted  by 
the  American  Horticultural  Society 
at  River  Farm,  Mt.  Vernon  on  May 
1  through  4. 

The  symposium.  How 
Horticulture  Can  Enhance 
Environmental  Education,  is  bemg 
financed  by  the  Dept.  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare. 

PHS  president,  Ernesta  D. 
Ballard  has  been  invited  to  chair 
the  session  on  societies,  plant 
state  and  local. 

Henry  M.  Cathey,  convenor  of 
the  symposium,  states  that 
emphasis  will  be  placed  on  the 
exchange  of  ideas  and  ways  of 
rethinking  old  programs  as  well 
as  outlining  programs  that  will 
grasp  the  major  needs  for 
environmental  education. 
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never  plant  a  rhododendron 
in  a  hole  in  the  ground 
exhibit  at  phs 

The  subject  is  rhododendrons, 
and  both  flowers  and  paintings  will 
be  used  to  inform  and  to  delight 
visitors  to  the  exhibit,  which  will 
be  on  at  PHS  from  May  6  through 
June  1. 

The  paintings,  by  Mary  Clark,  of 
Newtown,  Penna.  will  follow  the 
rhododendron  through  its  many 
growth  and  bloom  characteristics. 
The  flowers  (or  trusses)  will  be 
supplied  by  prominent 
rhododendron  nurserymen  and 
hobbyists,  and  will  demonstrate 
the  variety  of  plants  that  can  be 
used  in  this  area.  The  flower 
display  will  also  tell  the  story  of 
important  rhododendron 
hybridizers  such  as  Gable,  Nearing, 
Dexter  and  Shammarello. 

Never  plant  a  rhododendron  in  a 
hole  in  the  ground?  That's  the 
title  of  a  bulletin  that  will  be 
available  to  exhibit  visitors. 


PHS  News  is  published  monthly  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Horticultural  Society.  325 
Walnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  19106. 
Subscription  —  $5.00  per  year  —  Single 
copies  50c.  Second  class  postage  paid  at 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  Send  form  3579  to  PHS 
News,  325  Walnut  Street,  Phila.,  Pa.  19106 
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10,000  trees  and 
one  for  spunk 

Among  the  10,000  trees  to  be 
planted  will  be  one  for  Spunk.  A 
donor  sent  a  check  for  $50 
memory  of  her  beloved  dog. 

The  10,000  Trees  project  has 
received  a  surprising  number  of 
memorial  gifts,  more  than  160  to 
date.  These  memorial  trees  have 
been  designated  for  both  the  living 
and  the  dead,  as  well  as  for  an 
occasional  inanimate  object  worth 
remembering.  Some  of  the  more 
unusual  dedications  have  included 
William  Penn,  blind  rock  star 
Stevie  Wonder,  war  veterans, 
Sweetbriar  Mansion  and  nature. 
Two  trees  were  even  dedicated 
to  specific  PHS  staff  members. 

Ladybird  Johnson.  Gifts  to  the 
project  have  come  from  as  far  away 
as  England,  California,  Maryland, 
New  Hampshire,  New  York  State 
and  Texas.  The  Texas  gift  came 
from  Ladybird  Johnson,  long  a 
strong   advocate   of   such 
beautification  programs.  The  cities 
of    North    Las   Vegas,    Nevada, 
Dayton,  Ohio  and  Schenectady, 
New  York  each  sent  a  check  for 
$150. 

The  Earth  Congress,  an  umbrella 
group  for  100  ecological-minded 
organizations,  gave  top  priority  to 
the  PHS  project  during  Earth 
Week,  April  21-28.  The  Earth 
Congress  executive  committee 
agreed  to  sponsor  a  Rachel 
Carson  Memorial  Environmental 
Grove.  The  grove  is  to  be  planted 
along  Aquarium  Drive  behind  the 
Art  Museum  across  from  the 
Italian  fountain. 
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$1,000  gifts.  To  date  the  largest 
gift  received  from  individuals 
has  been  $1,000;  the  Society  has 
received  two  such  gifts.  Other 
gifts  in  that  amount  have  been 
received  from  groups  or 
organizations.  Mrs.  O.  H.  Bullitt, 
jr.  has  raised  $1,000  through 
appeals  to  members  of  her  family. 
The  largest  gift  contributed  by  a 
garden  club  to  date  is  $2,000 
from  The  Weeders.  Other 
ingenious  ways  of  raising  money 
have  been  noted,  but  we  were 
delighted  with  the  story  that 
Barbara  Emerson  served  up  a 
good  meal  to  the  Trail  Club  and 
then  passed  the  hat  for  the  trees. 

Banks.  Three  banks  have 
publicized  the  project  with  photo 
exhibits  in  their  windows.  The 
exhibits  were  seen  at  Western 
Savings,  Broad  &  Chestnut;  PNB 
at  9th  &  Chestnut,  and  Girard 
Banks  in  the  Suburban  Station. 

Since  we  go  to  press  one  month 
before  you  receive  this  newsletter, 
we  can't  report  how  much  we've 
raised  until  June.  However,  we  are 
still  collecting  so  if  you  haven't 
sent  in  your  contribution,  please 
share  in  this  exciting  gift  to  the 
next  generation.  Let's  do  what  we 
can  to  leave  a  green  Philadelphia 
for  the  tricentennial. 

Chairman.  The  first  official  act 
of  the  newly  appointed  10,000 
Trees  Project  chairman  C.  Stuart 
Brown  was  to  accept  the  city's 
proclamation  from  city  managing 
director  Hillel  Levinson  designating 
April  as  10,000  Trees  Month. 
Brown,  who  has  had  many  years 
experience  in  the  public  relations 
field,  lives  in  Swarthmore. 
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award  for  exceptional 
horticultural  skill 

The  Thomas  Roland  Medal, 
awarded  by  the  Massachusetts 
Horticultural  Society  to  a 
person  with  exceptional  skill  in 
horticulture,  was  presented  to 
PHS  president  Ernesta  D.  Ballard. 
Ms.  Ballard  was  cited  not  only 
for  her  horticultural  skill  but  for 
her  selflessness  in  promoting 
horticulture  to  an  unusually  large 
public.  The  presentation  was  mad 
in  Boston  by  Joseph  Lund,  acting 
president  of  the  Massachusetts 
Horticultural  Society. 

phsphllafiorarep 
to  Vienna 

The  Pennsylvania  Horticultural 
Society  has  assumed  responsibility 
for  the  horticultural  section  of 
PHILAFLORA.  PHS  members  have 
been  sharing  back  information  on 
past  major  European  exhibits 
they've  seen  to  help  develop 
detailed  plans  for  the  six-month 
flower  show.  The  most  recent 
feedback  has  come  from  Paul 
Rosenbaum,  past  PHS 
vice-president  and  past  Flower 
Show  chairman,  who  attended  the 
opening  of  the  WIG,  the  1974 
International  Horticultural 
Exhibition,  Vienna  as  PHS 
representative.  The  225-acre  Show 
opened  April  18.  Just  back  from 
his  European  trip,  Rosenbaum  will 
discuss  with  the  planners  in  detail  ■ 
some  of  the  new  ideas  he  saw  there* 
that  can  be  incorporated  into 
PHILAFLORA. 

friends  of  the  library  are 
friends  of  the  bicentennial 

To  date  the  Friends  of  the 
Library  have  contributed  double 
the  amount  normally  raised  at  this 
time  of  year.  The  reason  for  the 
strong  support  is  that  the  library 
committee  voted  to  allocate  the 
funds  raised  in  1974,  '75  and  '76 
to  the  library's  bicentennial 
project.  This  major  exhibit  will 
include  30  books,  broadsides  and 
catalogs  showing  Philadelphia's 
role  and  influence  on  American 
and  European  horticulture.  Nearly 
all  of  the  books  are  from  the  PHS 
collection;  the  funds  will  help 
complete  the  delicate  and 
expensive  restoration  necessary 
for  the  important  exhibit. 
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an  open  letter  to  Benjamin 
Franklin  and  other  signers  of 
the  declaration  of  independence 
about  a  celebration 


The  Pennsylvania  Horticulatural  Society 
is  just  a  stone's  throw  away  from  where  you 
and  your  55  colleagues  signed  the  Declaration 
of  Independence.  And  although  PHS  is 
young  by  your  standards  (only  about  147 
years  old)  we're  exuberant  about  the  plans , 
afoot  to  celebrate  the  200th  anniversary  of 
your  important  document  and  the  country 
that  sprang  from  it. 

You  were  a  pretty  worldly  man,  so  perhaps 
your  mind  wouldn't  be  blown  away  by  the 
contrast  with  Philadelphia  now  and  the 
way  it  was  in  your  time.  But  can  you  dig  it — 
right  across  the  street  from  our  headquarters 
they  are  knocking  down  a  14-story  building 
to  enlarge  Independence  National  Park. 
That's  part  of  the  dressing  up  for  the 
celebration,  too,  but  it's  also  to  keep 
Philadelphia  green. 

One  big  thing  that  you  might  have  foreseen 
was  that  travel  would  be  greatly  expedited — 
but  would  you  have  guessed  that  people  will 
be  leaving  Europe,  Africa  and  Asia  and 
arriving  here  for  the  celebration  in  less  time 
than  it  took  your  co-signers  to  arrive  from 
New  York  or  Boston. 

All  those  people  coming  to  Philadelphia! 
When  they  arrive  they  will  find  a  city  of 
close  to  two  million  people  compared  to  the 
25-50,000  people  of  your  day.  And  in  addition 
to  the  pilgrimage  to  your  shrine,  visitors 
will  be  able  to  choose  from  among  350 
Bicentennial  programs,  the  best  of  which  we 
may  immodestly  say  will  be  PHILAFLORA, 
the  brainchild  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Horticultural  Society. 

PHILAFLORA  has  changed  a  lot  since 
Ernesta  Ballard  first  put  that  beautiful  dream 
down  on  paper.  We  wanted  it  to  be  an 
exquisite  horticultural  show;  a  gem  to  draw 
plant  lovers  from  all  over.  But  Mr.  Franklin, 
you  know  what  happens  when  committees 
and  governments  and  economic  advisors  get 
together.  Practical  considerations  enter  the 
picture,  and  our  dream  was  no  exception. 
The  dream  has  been  transformed.  The 
economic  advisors  and  researchers  have  told 
us  that  to  make  the  Show  pay,  we've  got  to 
bring  in  a  lot  more  people.  The  advisors 
suggested  addingsome  international  exhibits, 
and  some  industrial  exhibits;  to  do  this  we've 
grown  from  40  acres  to  58  acres.  And  since 
managing  parking  lots  and  ferris  wheels  and 
industrial  exhibits  is  not  what  we  do  best, 
we've  turned  the  management  reins  over  to 
a  corporation,  Philadelphia  '76.  But  we'll 


be  around  to  see  that  the  horticultural 
exhibits  are  the  highest  quality  possible. 
The  horticultural  exhibits  are  still  going  to 
be  the  heart  of  the  Show. 

But  you  know,  time  passes  and  while 
decisions  are  being  made  the  course  of  nature 
can't  be  hurried.  If  a  transplanted  flowering 
tree  takes  two  or  three  years  to  put  on  a 
show,  you  can't  dig  a  hole  and  put  the  tree 
in  a  year  or  six  months  before  the  Show. 
While  pushing  and  waiting  for  decisions,  the 
deadline  for  planting  flowering  trees  has 
passed;  what  we  are  going  to  do  now  is  to 
have  instead  some  marvelous  herbaceous 
plants.  We've  already  planted  the  perimeter 
of  the  site  with  four  different  species  of 
shrubs  and  put  in  a  lovely  grove  of  hemlocks. 
(The  hemlocks  are  part  of  the  10,000  trees 
that  we  have  promised  to  plant  in 
Philadelphia's  parks  for  1976,  a  dream  that 
is  well  on  the  way  to  becoming  a  reality. 
The  Program  is  another  major  PHS 
Bicentennial  Project.) 

Anyway,  in  spite  of  funding  problems  and 
committees,  we  keep  moving  ahead  while 
our  city  fathers  and  mothers  worry  over 
contracts  and  revenues  because  we  believe 
that  we  will  make  Philadelphia  just  that 
much  nicer  a  place  to  be. 

We  have  some  exciting  plans  for  the 
horticultural  exhibit:  demonstration  gardens 
and  lots  of  how-to  things  for  people  to  see 
and  learn  from. 

And  now  we've  even  begun  to  plan  for  our 
own  1976  Flower  &  Garden  show  at  the  Civic 
Center.  And  our  people  will  make  it  a  super 
celebration.  Mr.  Franklin,  we  want  to 
measure  up  to  your  standards  of  what  the 
quality  of  life  should  be.  We,  too,  would  like 
to  leave  things  a  little  better  than  we  found 
them. 

So,  neighbors  of  the  past,  we  hope  you'll 
be  there  with  us  in  spirit  in  1976.  We  know 
you  have  been  with  us  as  we've  struggled 
for  inspiration  during  this  tough  planning 
period.  Our  revolution  will  be  a  quieter,  less 
spectacular  one  than  yours.  It  will  spring 
from  pleasure  and  joy  rather  than  political 
and  human   necessity. 

Signed, 

Members  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Horticultural 
Society 


The  PHS  News  will  not  be 
published  in  July.  You  will  receive 
your  next  copy  in  August.  Have 
a  good  summer! 
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a  biennial?  what's  that? 

If  you  think  the  question  is 
farfetched,  thing  again.  We  had 
reason  to  roll  our  eyes  and  rue 
our  assumptions  recently  when 
a  supplier  goofed  on  an  order 
that  we  placed  with  him  for  our 
18th  Century  Garden.  Here's 
what  happened: 

We  ordered  seed  for  some 
biennials  from  England  and 
they  arrived  here  late  June, 

1973.  We  gave  them  to  one  of 
our  suppliers  in  July;  he  in 
turn    gave    them    to    a 
subcontractor.  The  seed,  to  be 
ready  for  the  garden  this  year, 
should  have  been  planted 
immediately.  Instead,  the 
subcontractor,  knowing  he  was 
putting  in  pansies,  wallflowers 
and  other  assorted  flowers, 

but  not  knowing  that  they  were 
biennials  and  required  two 
growing  seasons  to  bloom,  did 
not  plant  them  until  March, 

1974.  Consequently,  we  found 
out  just  before  our  Flower  & 
Garden  Show  that  our  best  laid 
plans  were  going  astray  fast. 
Fortunately,  the  garden 
committee  was  able  to  find  some 
beautiful  forget-me-nots  and 
pansies,  as  well  as  some  lovely 
primroses  to  substitute  for  the 
unavailable  wallflowers. 

Marth  L.  Garra,  the  plant 
designer  for  the  18th  Century 
Garden,  suggests  that  you  know 
with  whom  you  are  dealing  when 
you  go  to  a  supplier,  and  if  you 
are  a  supplier  and  don't  know 
your  plants,  please  be  sure  to 
find  out  about  them. 

The  18th  Century  Garden 
looks  terrific  now  and  lots  of 
visitors  stroll  there  during  the 
pleasant  spring  days.  From  now 
through  August  we  will  be 
featuring  begonias,  matricaria, 
sweet  Williams,  borders  of  basil 
and  coleus.  The  traditional 
marigolds  will  go  in  at  the  end 
of  this  month. 

work  in  the  sun 

If  you'd  like  to  come  and 
work  with  some  very  friendly 
gardeners  on  Wednesdays, 
why  don't  you  volunteer  to  help 
out  in  the  18th  Century  Garden. 
We  work  hard  and  reward 
ourselves  with  iced  tea  laced 
with  mint  from  the  vegetable 
and    herb   garden.    Call    Ed 
Lindemann  at  PHS.  (WA  2-4801) 


activities 

June,  July,  august 

FREE  PLANT  CLINIC— Sunday, 
June  23,  1-5  pm. 

Staff  horticulturists  will  be  on 
hand  to  look  at  sick  plants  and 
answer   summer   gardening 
questions.  Tell  your  friends. 
Nonmembers  welcome. 


field  trips  and  cultural 
visits. 

PHS  members  and  guests. 
Reservations  required. 

PINE  BARRENS  OF  NEW  JERSEY 
Friday,  June  7,  10  am,  Saturday, 
June  15,  10  am. 

Two  all-day  excursions  (rain  or 
shine)  to  New  Jersey's  famous 
barrens  will  be  conducted  by 
June  M.  Vail.  Ms.  Vail  formerly 
PHS  staff  horticulturist,  lived 
in  the  barrens  for  12  years  and  is 
familiar  with  the  unique  plant 
material  that  grows  there. 

Participants  who  register  for 
the  activity  will  be  sent  traveling 
directions  to  the  meeting  place. 
Transportation  for  a  limited 
number  can  be  arranged. 
Registration  fee  of  $3.50  does  not 
include  transportation  or  lunch. 

Guest  Fee  $6.50. 

TOUR  AND  PICNIC  SUPPER  AT 
THE  PHILADELPHIA  ZOO. 
Tuesday,  June  11-6  pm. 

Charles  Rogers,  horticulturist 
for  the  Zoo,  has  invited  PHS 
members  and  their  guests  to  have 
a  guided  tour  of  the  tropics  in 
Philadelphia.  The  plantings  in  the 
Hummingbird  House  and  the 
Reptile  House  are  of  special 
interest.  Supper  and  refreshments  to 
follow. 
Fee  $5.00.  Guest  fee  $8.00 

MEMORIAL  HALL  TOUR  AND 
PICNIC  SUPPER  IN  FAIRMOUNT 
PARK.— Tuesday,  June  18,  5  pm. 

Members  will  be  taken  on  a 
guided  bus  tour  of  Fairmount  Park 
and  will  visit  the  sites  of  Philaflora 
'76,  the  planned  plant  and  garden 
center  and  the  areas  where  some 
of  the  "10,000"  Trees"  will  be 
planted.  Back  at  Memorial  Hall 
we  will  have  supper  and  see  the 
model  of  1876  Centennial  displays. 


Come  and  join  PHS  for  this  preview 
of  1976. 

Directions  to  Memorial  Hall 
will  be  sent  upon  request. 

Supper  and  Tour,  $8.00.  Guest 
Fee  $10.00. 

FLOWERS  IN  ART- 
PHILADELPHIA  MUSEUM  OF  ART— 
Thursday,  July  11,  9:45  am 

Mrs.  Donald  McPhail,  a  member 
of  the  Volunteer  Guides  of  the 
Philadelphia  Museum  of  Art  will 
conduct  this  special  tour  for 
PHS  members  (sorry,  members 
only  and  no  guests).  The  tour  will 
be  limited  to  20  members,  and 
we  will  meet  at  the  west  entrance 
to  the  museum  at  9:45  am. 

Members  of  the  Art  Museum 
will  not  be  charged  a  fee  of  $1.00; 
other  visitors  will  pay  $1.00  at  the 
museum.  Why  not  plan  to  stay 
for  lunch  in  either  the  new  cafeteria 
or  dining  room. 


shows  at  phs 

ORCHID  JUDGING,  Wednesdays, 
June  5,  July  3  and  August  7  at 
7:30  pm. 

28TH  ANNUAL  ROSE  SHOW— 
Saturday,  June  1,  2-6  pm,  and 
Sunday,  June  2,  noon-5  pm. 

11th  ANNUAL  LILY  SHOW  of  the 
Middle  Atlantic  Lily  Group. 
Saturday,  June  29,  2-5  pm  and 
Sunday,  June  30,  noon-5  pm. 


Other  activities 

SPEND  A  DAY  WITH  HERBS. 
Wednesday,  June  5, 11  am  to  3  pm. 

The  Herb  Society  of  America, 
Philadelphia  Unit  will  sponsor 
a  Day  with  Herbs.  The  day  will 
include    demonstrations, 
instructions,  educational  material 
and  selected  plants  for  sale,  as 
there  will  be  no  annual  herb 
sale  this  year. 

It  will  be  held  at  the  Church  of 
the  Redeemer,  Bryn  Mawr. 

Middle  Atlantic  Regional  Lily 
Judging  School  Sat.  June  29, 
2:30  pm-5  pm  and  Sun.  June  30, 
10  am-2  pm  at  PHS.  Contact  William 
F.  Happich,  609  Linda  Vista 
Avenue,  Jenkintown  19046.  Call 
evenings  TU  4-4344. 
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1975  Philadelphia 
flower  and  garden 
show  horticultural 
classes 

The  classes  in  the  horticultural 
section  are  planned  so  that 
there  is  a  place  for  all  kinds  of 
container  grown  plants.  The 
schedule  with  complete 
information  will  be  sent  to  all 
PHS  members  in  September.  In 
general,  it  will  be  similar  to  the 
1974  schedule  and  will  include 
the  same  wide  range  of  choices. 
Material  required  for  the  forced 
bulb  classes  is  listed  now  so 
that  exhibitors  can  order  in 
good  time  for  fall  planting. 

NARCISSUS;  Little  Gem  (Div. 
la);  Duke  of  Windsor  (Div.  2b); 
Edward  Buxton  (Div.  3a); 
Yellow  Cheefulness  (Div.  4); 
Hyacinth:  L'Innocence;  Tulip; 
Scarlet  Cordial;  LILLIUM; 
Harmony. 

Any  named  variety  of  bulb    . 
not  listed  above;  a.  Miniature; 
b.  Other  than  miniature. 

If  you  need  further 
information  call  Evelyn  Hett  at 
PHS. 

order  now 

1975  Flower  Show 
Challenge  Class 

Clip  and  mail  to: 
PHS,  325  Walnut  St. 
Phila.,  Pa.  19106 

Primulas,  supplied 
in  September. 

$3.00  _ 


amt.  enclosed 


Name 


Address. 
Zip 


pressed  flower  designs 
for  1975  spring  flower  & 
garden  show 

Summer  is  the  time  to  collect 
and  press  plant  material  for 
your  flower  show  entries.  The 
classes  for  next  year's  show 
are: 

Easter  Bonnet— design  for  a 
woman's  hat. 


reservations 

Clip  and  mail  all  reservations  to: 
PHS,325WalnutStreet,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  19106. 
Reservations  must  be  accompanied  by  full  payment. 


Pine  Barrens  Trip,  Friday  June  7, 

10  am  Fee  $3.50 

Guest  Fee  $6.50 

Saturday,  June  15,  10  am. 

Fee  $3.50 


Philadelphia  Zoo,  Tuesday, 
June  11,  6  p.m.  Fee  $5.00. 
Guest  Fee  $8.00 


Guest  Fee  $6.50. 


Fairmount  Park,  Tuesday, 
June  18,  5  p.m..  Fee  $8.00. 
Guest  Fee  $10.00 


Philadelphia  Museum  of  Art         Fee  $1.00. 


Thursday,  July  11,  9:45  a.m.      (to  be  paid  at  the  Museum.) 
Enclosed  are  my  checks  for  $. 


(Separate  checks  for  each  activity  will  expedite  the  processing  of 
your  reservations.) 

Name 


Address. 
Zip 


Telephone. 


Triptych — three  separate 
related  designs  in  one  frame. 
A  Line  Design. 

harvest  show 

nets  basketball  court 

While  the  world  seems  to  be 
shrinking  with  shortages,  PHS 
can't  seem  to  grow  fast  enough. 
The  1974  Harvest  Show  will 
expand  8100  square  feet  onto 
the  Memorial  Hall  basketball 
court  to  accomodate  this 
evermore  popular  show. 

The  90  ft.  x  90  ft.  court  will 
be  covered  with  a  rug  to  protect 
the  specially  finished  floor. 
It  will  allow  PHS  to  invite  all 
of  its  members  to  participate 
rather  than  the  specially 
selected  exhibitors  that  joined 
us  in  the  past  when  space  was 
at  a  premium. 

All  PHS  members  should  be 
receiving  an  exhibit  schedule 
any  day  now,  if  they  have  not 
already  received  one. 

Part  of  the  reason  for  the 
expansion  is  that  more  people 
have  been  attending  the  Show. 
In  addition  food  costs  have 
stimulated  a  greater  interest 
in  growing  vegetables  in  home 
gardens.  PHS  believes  we  should 
share  our  ideas  with  one 
another  and  encourage  interest 
in  those  who  have  not  yet 
tried  their  hand  at  growing 
things. 


We  hope  members  who  have 
some  unusual  or  interesting 
ideas  for  exhibits  will  jump 
right  in  and  plan  to  exhibit. 

If  a  late  harvest  isn't  your 
thing,  but  you  can  wield  a 
paintbrush,  there's  a  special 
halo  awaiting  you.  Painters  are 
needed  starting  September  24. 
Please  contact  Ms.  Hett  at 
PHS.  But  no  matter  whether  you 
are  a  worker,  a  grower  or  a 
visitor,  come  to  the  SHOW. 

american  rose  society  hq 

The  new  national  headquarters 
for  the  American  Rose  Society 
are  located  in  Shrevesport, 
Louisiana. 

The  multi-purpose  brick  building 
housing  offices,  a  library, 
information  center  and  a  gift 
shop  is  set  on  a  118-acre  site.  More 
than  $1V2  million  will  be  spent 
on  construction  of  display  and 
test  gardens. 

Society  president  R.C.  Allen 
notes  that  the  gardens  will  be 
ever-changing,  ever-building, 
with  something  new  to  see  each 
year. 


PHS  News  is  published  monthly  except 
July  by  the  Pennsylvania  Horticultural 
Society.  325  Walnut  Street.  Phila- 
delphia. Pa.  19106.  Subscription— $5.00 
per  year — Single  copies  50c.  Second 
class  postage  paid  at  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Send  form  3579  to  PHS  News,  325 
Walnut  Street,  Phila.,  Pa.  19106. 
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barking  up  the  bicen 

The  people  won't  arrive  for  the 
Bicentennial  doingi  till  76,  but 
the  trees  are  pouring  in  already. 
Would  you  believe  that  the  cities 
of  Las  Vegas,  Dayton,  Indianapolis 
and  Schenectady  have  purchased 
trees  for  planting  in  Fairmount 
Park!  Hey  Fox  Chase!  Hey 
Swampoodle!  Hey  Colliewood! 
Hey  anybody!  For  details,  write 
"10,000  Trees,"  325  Walnut  Street, 
Philadelphia,  79706. 

Daily  News,  April  16,  1974 

Add  Framington,  Mass.  and 
Miami  to  that  list  of  cities 
contributing  trees.  And  ask  Hey 
Philadelphia!  Hey  PHS  members! 
Shouldn't  we  have  a  PHS  grove? 
We  could  if  everyone  would 
contribute  something,  even  if  it's 
only  $1. 

Children's  Forest. 

Trees  supply  birds  with  nests 
Birds  that  very  well  gobble  up 

pests. 
Trees  supply  us  with  wood 
Without  wood  we  couldn't  get  along. 
At  least  I  don't  think  we  could. 

Trees  supply  us  with  latex 
So  we  can  make  rubberbands 
Blue  and  pink;  which  I  sometimes 

put  on  my  hands 
So  that's  why  I  like  trees. 

Pamela  S.,  3rd  grade 

. . .  When  you  kill  a  tree,  some  poor 
bird  has  no  home.  That's  like 
someone  throwing  away  your 
home.  Would  you  like  it?  Of 
course  not! 

Charlene  Little,  3rd  grade 


With  these  words,  budding  third 
grade  poets  and  orators  opened 
the  ceremony  at  the  planting  of  the 
first  tree  to  go  into  the  Children's 
Forest  at  Pennypack  Park  at  the 
end  of  April.  The  12  ft.  high 
flowering  dogwood  was  purchased 
with  contributions  from  the 
children  in  the  third,  fourth  and 
fifth  grades  at  the  Carneli  School 
in  the  northeast. 

A  second  tree  from  the  John  H. 
Webster  School  at  Frankford  and 
Ontario  went  into  the  forest  in 
May. 

Children's  Forests  will  be  planted 
at  four  sites  throughout  the  city. 
In  addition  to  Pennypack  Park, 
the  sites  are  Cobbs  Creek  Park, 
Fairmount  Park  and  F.D.  Roosevelt 
Park  in  South  Philadelphia. 

Letters  have  gone  to  principals 
of  all  private  and  parochial 
schools  in  the  Philadelphia  area 
to  encourage  them  to  allow  the 
children  to  participate  in  the 
program  this  fall.  Corporations 
whose  marketing  targets  are 
school  age  children  have  been 
contacted  with  requests  to  provide 
benches,  picnic  tables  and 
playground  equipment  for  the 
Children's  Forests. 

Other  Contributions.  On  Arbor  Day, 
the  Pennsylvania  Nurserymen's 
Association  donated  and  planted 
a  flowering  dogwood  in  Pennypack 
Park  as  part  of  the  10,000  Trees 
project. 

C.  Stuart  Brown,  chairman  of 
the  project,  has  announced  that 
letters  have  been  sent  to  all 
garden  clubs  inviting  them  to 
participate  in  a  grove  planted  by 
the  Garden  Clubs  of  Greater 


Philadelphia  area.  A  plaque  will 
list  all  participating  clubs. 

A  bus  tour  of  the  park  will  be 
offered  to  garden  clubs  to 
encourage  their  further  support  of 
the  10,000  Trees  Program.  Those 
taking  the  tour  will  see  trees  that 
have  been  planted  under  the 
program  and  future  planting  sites. 
The  project  will  be  coordinated  by 
Marian  Appel,  a  member  of  The 
Weeders,  and  Mary  Reed,  a  student 
at  the  horticultural  school  of 
Temple  University,  Ambler 
Campus. 

summer  exhibits  at  phs 

June.  If  you  are  still  watching 
the  gas  gauge  on  your  car,  why 
not  just  plan  an  outing  in  town  to 
some  of  our  summer  shows  and 
exhibits.  June  will  start  off  with  a 
Rose  Show  (see  times  and  dates  in 
activities  section)  and  end  with 
the  Lily  Show. 

Between  times  the  exhibit  will 
be  devoted  to  plants  without 
flowers.  Specialists  in  mushrooms, 
and  fungi,  ferns  mosses  and  other 
plants  will  show  some  of  their 
fascinating  aspects. 

July  and  August.  We  will  salute 
the  colonial  horticulturists.  Scale 
models  of  the  Bartram  House,  the 
Norris  House  and  English  Stove 
House  as  well  as  some  special 
Bartram  memorabilia  will  be 
shown. 

Mrs.  Sidney  Keith 
honored  by  the  garden 
club  of  america 

Mrs.  Sidney  Keith  of  North 
Hills,  a  PHS  member  and  a  member 
of  the  Garden  Club  of  Philadelphia, 
was  awarded  the  Distinguished 
Service  Medal  of  the  Garden  Club 
of  America.  The  medal  recognizes 
outstanding  achievements  in  the 
field  of  horticulture. 

Mrs.  Keith  has  received  honors 
for  the  perfection  of  her  plants  in 
both  the  Philadelphia  and  New 
York  Shows.  Her  own  greenhouse 
and  gardens  are  used  for  workshops 
to  instruct  and  encourage  young 
gardeners.  She  has  shared  her 
techniques  of  training  vines  on 
topiary  forms  and  has  written  two 
excellent  aids  for  both  the  beginner 
and  the  more  experienced  gardener: 
Increase  Your  Plants  and  a 
calendar  A  Date  with  the  Garden. 


philaflora  succumbs  in  battle 

Philaflora,  one  of  the  most  ambitious 
and  nationally  visible  plans  on  the 
boards  for  the  Philadelphia  Bicentennial, 
was  killed  in  City  Council  at  the  end 
of  June.  The  death  of  the  plan,  which 
could  have  drawn  three  million  visitors 
to  Philadelphia,  has  been  attributed  to 
a  political  feud  between  the  Mayor  and 
Councilman  Schwartz  rather  than  to  a 
lack  of  enthusiastic  support  on  the  part 
of  the  community.  Shock  and  deep  regret 
over  the  loss  of  the  project  were  ex- 
pressed by  many,  even  by  some  who  had 
publicly  opposed  the  project's  site. 

In  a  letter  to  the  PHS  Council,  presi- 
dent Ernesta  D.  Ballard  said;  "My  feelings 
are,  understandably,  mixed.  I  am  dis- 
appointed that  so  much  work  and  so 
many  beautiful  ideas  are  down  the  drain, 
but  relieved  that  1,  and  PHS,  can  now 
concentrate  on  projects  over  which  we 
have  full  control.  We  should  all  bear  in 
mind  that  throughout  this  year  we  have 
been  doing  what  we  exist  to  do,  namely 
disseminate  horticultural  information. 
The  program  ideas  we  have  generated, 
the  horticultural  possibilities  for  the 
Philaflora  area  of  Fairmount  Park  which 
we  have  identified,  the  attention  we  have 
drawn  to  our  competence  for  helping  the 
city  with  gardening  projects  have  all 
been  to  our  credit.  I  really  have  no  regrets 
about  our  involvement." 

Ms.  Ballard  reports  that  William  L. 
Rafsky,  executive  director  of  Philadelphia 
76,  Inc.  asked  her  to  prepare  a  memo 
outlining  some  improvements  to  Fair- 
mount  Park  that  might  come  out  of  all 
the   PHS  planning  and  experience.  The 
major  point  made  by  Ms.  Ballard  in  the 
memo  to  Rafsky  follows. 

Four  projects  are  essential  if  the  city  is 
going  ahead  with  its  plan  to  put  nearly 
$3  million  into  a  building  for  the  Plant 
and  Garden  center.  These  are: 

1.  Reclamation  of  the  dell  along  Lansdowne 
Creek.  Cost:  $25,000. 

2.  Restoration  of  the  Japanese  house 
and  garden.  Up  to  $100,000  should  be 
budgeted  for  this  project. 

3.  Rebuild  or  eliminate  the  reflecting 
pools.  Eliminating  them  should  cost 
comparatively  little. 

4.  A  two  year  program  of  pruning,  cabling, 
fertilizing  and  repairing  the  trees  on 
what  was  the  Philaflora  site.  Total  es- 
timate: $119,000. 

Members  should  bear  in  mind  that 
PHS  is  still  deeply  committed  to  several 
Bicentennial  projects,  which  we  will 
report   on  from  time  to  time:  the  10,000 


Trees  Project,  a  film  (see  report  on  page 
4  of  this  NEWS),  a  yearlong  symposium, 
a  major  headquarters  exhibit  featuring 
30  rare  books  from  our  Pennsylvania 
Collection,  and  a  number  of  plant  soci- 
ety meetings. 

harvest  show,  September 
28  &  29  a  chance  for  phs 
members  to  exhibit 

All  PHS  members  are  invited  to  ex- 
hibit in  the  Harvest  Show  in  late  Sep- 
tember. Check  your  Harvest  Show  sched- 
ule carefully  and  send  in  your  entries.  If 
you  need  another  copy  of  the  schedule, 
or  have  any  questions,  please  contact 
Evelyn  Hett  at  the  Society,  WA2-4801. 

Some  of  the  classes  you  might  con- 
sider entering  are: 

Classes  1-18:  Because  of  our  expanded 
space,  the  food  harvest  section  will  be 
much  larger  this  year.  Be  sure  to  enter 
baskets  of  vegetables,  fruits  and  nuts, 
collections  of  herbs  and  bottled  pre- 
serves. New  this  year  is  the  container- 
grown  vegetable  class,  which  is  a  pop- 
ular new  challenge.  We'd  like  lots  of 
entries. 

Classes  40-88:  From  A  to  Z — asters   to 
zinnias.  Included  are  specimen  classes 
for  all  annuals,  perennials,  including 
dahlias,  gladiolus,  chrysanthemums, 
roses  and  others. 

Just  for  Fun  for  luniors.  Jack-o-lanterns, 
food  friends  and  sunflower  heads. 

Doretta  Klaber  dies 

On  May  23,  Doretta  Klaber  died  in 
her  garden.  Cloud  Hill,  in  Quakertown, 
Pa.  Ms.  Klaber  was  86  years  old. 

Ms.  Klaber  received  horticultural 
training  at  Cornell  University  and  began 
to  design  gardens  in  the  New  York  and 
Chicago  areas.  In  1950,  she  opened  the 
Cloud  Hill  Nursery,  specializing  in  rock 
garden  plants.  Her  clients  all  agree  her 
plants  were  grown  to  perfection  and  so 
beautifully  displayed  you  couldn't   re- 
sist wanting  them. 

When  illness  put  an  end  to  her  nursery 
business,  Ms.  Klaber,  then  past  70,  be- 
gan to  write  books  on  flowers  and  garden- 
ing. These  were:  Rock  Garden  Plants, 
Gentians  for  Your  Garden,  and  Primroses 
and  Spring.  The  fourth  and  last  book, 
Violets  in  the  United  States,  will  be  pub- 
lished shortly. 

Readers  of  the  Green  Scene  are  famil- 
iar with  her  exquisite  drawings.  While 
she  will  be  missed,  her  plants  and  books 
are  happy  reminders  of  a  full  and  beau- 
tiful life. 
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new  in  the  library 

Abraham,  George.  Raise  vege- 
tables without  a  garden. 
Countryside  Books.  Barring- 
ton,  III.  1974.  88p. 

Atkinson,  Robert  E.  The  com- 
plete book  of  groundcovers. 
David  McKay,  New  York. 
1970.  210p. 

Baines,  Jocelyn.  The  ABC  of 
indoor  plants.  Knopf,  New 
York.  1973.  191p. 

Calkins,  Carroll.  Gardening 
with  water,  plantings  and 
stone.  Walker,  New  York. 
1974  154p. 

Carruthers,  L.  Echeverias. 
Arco,  New  York.  1973  IIOp. 

Clark,  Lewis  J.  Wild  flowers 
of  British  Columbia.  Gray's 
Publishing,  Sidney.  1973. 
591  p. 

Colvin,  Brenda.  Land  and 
landscape,  John  Murray 
London.  1970.  412p. 

Courter,  Gay.  The  beansprout 
book.  Simon  and  Schuster, 
New  York.  1973.  96p. 

Cruso,  Thalassa.  To  everything 
there  is  a  season.  Knopf, 
New  York.  1973.  300p. 

Faust,  Joan  Lee.  The  New  York 
Times  book  of  house  plants. 
Quadrangle,  New  York.  1973 
274p. 

Floyd,  FHarriet,  Plant  it  now, 
dry  it  later.  McGraw-Hill 
New  York.  1973.  231p. 

Genders,  Roy.  Bulbs.  Bobbs- 
Merrill,  Indianapolis,  1973. 
622p. 

Genders,  Roy.  The  scented  wild 
flowers  of  Britain.  Collins, 
London.  1971.  256p. 

Flail,  Alan.  The  wild  food 
trailguide.  Rinehart  and 
Winston,  New  York.  1973. 
195p. 

Handelsman,  Judith,  Creen- 
works.  Macmillan,  New  York. 
1974.  182p. 

Kirby,  Rosina  Greene.  Mexican 
landscape  architecture.  Univ. 
of  Ariz.  Press,  Tucson.  1972. 
167p. 

Loewer,  FH.  Peter.  7"he  indoor 
water  gardener's  how-to 


handbook.  Walker,  New  York. 

1973.  96p. 

Lommasson,  Robert  C.  Nebraska 
wild  flowers.  LJniv.  of  Neb. 
Press,  Lincoln.  1973.  185p. 

Macoboy,  Stirling.  What  flower 

is  that?  Crown,  New  York. 
1971.  31 7p. 

Marx,  David  S.  A  modern  Amer- 
ican herbal;  useful  trees 
and  shrubs.  A.  S.  Barnes, 
Cranbury,  NJ.  1973  190p. 

Mossman,  Keith.  The  garden 
room.  A.  S.  Barnes,  Cranbury, 
NJ.  1974.  224p. 

Muench,  David.  Timberline 
accidents.  Charles  H.  Belding 
Portland,  OR.  1972.  128p. 

Nendick,  Eva,  comp.  Silver 
bells  and  cockle  shells. 
Michael  Joseph,  London. 
1971.  220p. 

Noel  FHume,  Audrey.  Archaeol- 
ogy and  the  colonial  gar- 
dener. Colonial  Williamsburg 
Foundation,  Williamsburg. 

1974.  93p. 

Oldale,  Adrienne.  Garden  con- 
struct/on in  pictures.  Drake, 
New  York.  1974.  160p. 

Pautz,  Phyllis.  How  to  decorate 
with  natural  materials. 
Doubleday,  New  York.  1973. 
239p. 

Perry,  Frances.  The  garden 
pool.  Great  Albion  Books, 
New  York.  1972.  144p. 

Pond,  Barbara.  A  sampler  of 
wayside  herbs.  Chatham 
Press,  Riverside,  CT.  1974 
126p. 

Prenis,  John.  Herb  grower's 
guide.  Running  Press,  Phila- 
delphia. 1974  92p. 

Rapp,  Lynn.  Mother  earth's 
hassle-free  indoor  plant 
book.  J. P.  Tarcher,  Los 
Angeles.  1973.  114p. 

Roberts,  Daniel  A.  Funda- 
mentals of  plant  pathology. 
W.FH.  Freeman,  San  Francis- 
co. 1972.  402p. 

Robichaud,  Beryl.  Vegetation 
of  New  jersey.  Rutgers  Univ. 
Press,  New  Brunswick,  NJ. 
1973  340p. 

Roper,  Laura  Wood.  FLO.  Johns 
Flopkins  Univ.  Press,  Balti- 
more. 1973.  555p. 


activities 

august— September 

lectures,  free  plant 
clinic 

(Open  without  charge  to  all) 

PHILADELPHIA  CHAPTER, 
AMERICAN  RHODODENDRON 
SOCIETY— Thursday, 
September  12,  8  pm. 

Greenhouses — A  panel  of  home 
greenhouse  owners  will  discuss 
the  ways  and  means  of  building 
your  own  greenhouse.  Panel 
chairman,  Ted  Stecki. 

TREES  AND  SHRUBS  FOR 
WINTER  COLOR  at  the  Wood- 
mere  Art  Gallery,  9201  German- 
town  Avenue,  Chestnut  Hill. 
Thursday,  September  19,  7:30  pm 

PHS  and  the  Morris  Arboretum 
and  co-sponsoring  this  lecture 
by  an  outstanding  horticulturist, 
Mrs.  J.  Folsom  Paul,  supervisor 
of  education,  Longwood  Gar- 
dens, Kennett  Square,  Pa.  After 
the  lecture  Lois  Paul  will  be 
glad  to  answer  questions. 

Light  refreshments  will  be 
served. 

FREE  PLANT  CLINIC 

Sunday,  September  22,  1-5  pm. 

Staff  horticulturists  will 
be  on  hand  to  look  at  sick 
plants  and  answer  fall  gar- 
dening questions.  Tell  your 
friends.  Nonmembers  welcome. 

PHILADELPHIA  CHAPTER, 
INDOOR  LIGHT  GARDENING 
SOCIETY. 

This  rapidly  growing  Society 
has  been  forced  to  find  larger 
quarters  for  their  monthly 
meetings.  They  will  continue 
to  meet  on  the  fourth  Wednes- 
day of  each  month  at  7:30  pm. 
From  September  1974  on,  they 
will  meet  at  the  Solis-Cohen 
Auditorium  in  the  "Commons" 
at  Jefferson  Hall,  Thomas 
Jefferson  University  located 
on  Locust  Street  between  Tenth 
and  Eleventh  Streets. 

Nonmembers  of  the  ILGS 
will  be  charged  an  admission 
fee  of  $1.00  per  meeting.  How- 
ever, PHS  members  will  be 
welcome  at  50  cents,  but  be 
sure  to  bring  your  PHS  mem- 
bership card. 


PHS  wishes  ILGS  well  and 
looks  forward  to  a  joint 
meeting  at  our  headquarters 
in  January,  1975. 

symposium 

HORTICULTURAL  THERAPY 
SYMPOSIUM,  Monday, 
September  16,  9  am  to  3  pm. 

PHS  will  sponsor  a  one-day 
horticultural  symposium  entitled 
"People  Helping  Plants  Help 
People".  Members  and  non- 
members  are  welcome. 

Horticultural  Therapy  in  a 
variety  of  forms  will  be  pre- 
sented. Among  the  speakers 
will  be  Earl  Copus,  Jr.,  presi- 
dent of  the  National  Council 
for  Therapy  and  Rehabilita- 
tion through  Horticulture. 
Elizabeth  Schoenfeld  from 
the  Dept.  of  Health,  Education 
and  Welfare  will  discuss  "Horti- 
cultural Therapy  and  Govern- 
ment Agencies".  And  child 
psychiatrist,  Kenneth  Gordon, 
the  PHS  member  who  entered 
the  charming  prize-winning 
lion  topiary  in  the  Flower  and 
Garden  Show,  will  talk  about 
horticultural  therapy  and 
children. 

This  program  has  been 
planned  because  of  the  great 
response  to  the  four  session 
symposium  on  horticultural 
therapy  held  in  September  73. 

Because  last  year's  sessions 
were  well  attended  and  space 
is  limited,  be  sure  to  register 
early.  A  registration  fee  of 
$8.00  includes  lunch.  If  you 
have  any  further  questions, 
please  call  Ed  Lindemann  at 
WA  2-4801. 

tour 

To  garden  dub  members  only. 

10,000  TREES  PARK  TOUR 
Friday,  September  27,  time 
to  be  announced. 

Join  the  tour  of  Fairmount 
Park  planned  for  garden  club 
members  actively  participating 
in  the  10,000  Trees  program. 
Locations  of  future  garden 
club  groves  will  be  pointed 
out,  as  well  as  earlier  program 
plantings.  Reservations  should 
be  made  through  your  own 
club.  Fee:  $1.50. 


reservations 

Clip  and  mail  all  reservations  to: 

PHS,  325  Walnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  19106. 

Reservations  must  be  accompanied  by  full  payment. 

Horticultural  Therapy  Symposium, Monday,  September  16, 9 am. 

Fee  (including  lunch)  $8.00 

Name 


Address. 
Zip 


Telephone- 


shows  and  meetings 

ORCHID  JUDGING 

Wednesdays,  August  7  and 
September  4,  7:30  pm  at  PHS. 

ANNUAL  RED  ROSE  RENT  DAY 
Saturday,  September  14 

Conrad  Pyle  of  Star  Rose 
fame  invites  the  public  to  visit 
its  40  acres  of  roses  in  West 
Grove,  Pa.  No  charge. 

Arrangements,  exhibits  and 
the  fields  open  at  11  o'clock. 
The  roses  you  see  will  be  in 
customer's  gardens  in  the 
summer  of  1975,  and  at  the 
Philadelphia  Flower  &  Garden 
Show.  Box  lunches  and  picnic 
areas  are  available. 

At  2:15  a  formal  program 
beginning  with  a  presentation 
of  a  rose  by  Conard  Pyle  to 
William  Penn's  descendants  as 
part  of  the  terms  of  the  1731 
land  deed.  A  program  of  rose 
experts  will  follow  including 
a  talk  by  O.  L.  Weeks,  discoverer 
of  the  new  Ail-American  grandi- 
flora  Arizona.  For  additional 
information,  please  call 
1-829-2426. 

ANNUAL  SHOW— GREATER 

PHILADELPHIA  DAHLIA 

SOCIETY 

Saturday,  September  21,  3-9  pm, 

Sunday,  September  22,  1-5  pm 

Marple  Vocational  Technical 

School. 

Malin  and  James  Road,  Broomall, 

Pa.  No  charge 

HARVEST  SHOW— Preview  and 
Annual  Meeting,  Memorial 
Hall,  Friday,  September  27, 
3:30  pm. 

1974  HARVEST  SHOW  (Public) 
Saturday,  September  28,  10-6  pm. 
Sunday,  September  29,  10-5  pm. 


air  conditioned 
colonial  days 

You'll  have  to  see  it  to  believe 
it,  but  the  colonial  exhibit  at 
PHS  headquarters  throughout 
August  is  really  terrific. 

A  life-size  replica  of  the  fire- 
place and  cooking  utensils  of 
Cedar  Grove,  a  colonial  home 
built  along  the  Schuylkill  River, 
lines  the  front  wall.  Scattered 
throughout  the  exhibit  area 
are  table  models  of  other  houses; 
for  example,  the  Norris  and 
(Continued  on  page  4,  column  2) 

horticultural  classes 
1975  Philadelphia 
flower  and  garden  show 

correction  to  June  News 

Addition:       AMARYLLIS 

Change:        TULIP  Murillo 

not  Scarlet  Cordial. 

Correction:   Add  word  HARDY  as 
follows: 
Any  named  variety 
of  HARDY  bulb  not 
listed  in  June  News: 

a.  Miniature; 

b.  Other  than 
miniature. 


ORDER  NOW  FOR 
1975  FLOWER  SHOW. 

Available  in  late  September 

Clip  and  mail  to: 
PHS,  325  Walnut  St. 
Phila.,  Pa.  19106 

Primulas  $3,00  0 

Miniature  Narcissus  . — , 

Little  Gem  $2.00  LI 

Amt.  enclosed 
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phs  bicentennial  film 
rushes  ready  in 
September 

Ernesta  D.  Ballard  announced 
that  rushes  for  the  PHS  bicen- 
tennial film  will  be  ready 
in  September.  Producer  Brian 
Kellman  of  Brian  Film  Pro- 
ductions has  been  shooting 
footage  since  late  fall  1973. 

The  film  will  explore  the 
contribution  that  trees  make 
to  the  urban  setting.  In  pro- 
ducing the   film,  PHS  is  aiming 
to  provide  a  new  understanding 
of   the  significance  of  trees  as 
part  of  the  man-made  environ- 
ment and  an  appreciation  of 
the  importance  of  planting, 
maintaining  and  renewing 
trees  in  our  parks,  squares, 
public  places  and  along  our 
streets. 

The  28-minute  film  will  be 
in  color.  Kellman  was  selected 
to  make  the  film  from  among 
16  filmmakers  who  submitted 
proposals  and  showed  samples 
of  their  work  before  the  com- 
munity activities  committee. 

PHS  has  budgeted  $40,000 
for  the  film.  A  $5,000  grant 
has  been  received  from  the 
Philadelphia  Foundation  toward 
the  film.  A  request  for  support 
has  been  submitted  through 
Philadelphia  76  to  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education 
and  Welfare. 

The  primary  distribution 
target  for  the  film  are  The 
Philadelphia  Schools,  but 
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adults  will  be  equally  interested. 
The  film  will  be  available 
for  showings  through  various 
organizations  during  the 
Bicentennial  year. 

(Continued  from  page  3) 
Bartram  houses,  with  elaborate 
layouts  of  their  extensive  gar- 
dens. Also  included  is  a  fine 
model  of  a  stove  house,  the 
early  forerunner  of  the  green- 
house. 

Hanging  on  the  walls  are 
samples  of  many  kinds  of  herbs 
from  today's  gardens  that 
were  also  grown  in  colonial 
days.  (Farming  and  garden 
tools  are  also  exhibited.) 

The  piece  de  resistance, 
however,  is  the  model  of  an 
interior  of  a  colonial  home 
designed  by  George  and  Joanna 
Reed  and  Charles  and  Josephine 
Bachman.  The  walls  in  the 
model,  which  is  under  14  inches 
wide,  are  lined  with  tiny  hand 
engraved  portraits  of  early 
plant  explorers  and  botanists. 
A  flower  press  the  size  of  your 
small  fingernail  lies  on  the 
floor  alongside  a  delightfully 
carved  chair. 

Come  in  anytime  from  9  to  5, 
Monday  through  Friday.  We're 
air-conditioned. 


PHS  News  is  published  monthly  except 
July  by  the  Pennsylvania  Horticultural 
Society,  325  Walnut  Street,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa,  19106.  Subscription— $5.00 
per  year — Single  copies  50c.  Second 
class  postage  paid  at  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Send  form  3579  to  PHS  News,  325 
Walnut  Street,  Phila.,  Pa.  19106. 


businessmen  chided 
about  apathy  in 
local  publication 

Focus  Magazine,  a  Philadel- 
phia publication,  recently 
chided  local  businessmen 
about  their  lack  of  support  for 
the  10,000  Trees  program. 
The  publication  pointed  out 
that  it  may  be  left  to  the 
school  children  who  are 
enthusiastically  backing  the 
program  to  provide  the  funds 
for  the  project.  If  enough 
money  isn't  raised  to  plant 
the  mature  trees  at  $100-$150, 
seedlings,  which  are  more 
vulnerable  to  vandalism  and 
weather,  will  be  planted. 

After  the  article  appeared. 
Anchor  Packing  Co.,  a  Phil- 
adelphia based  business,  re- 
sponded with  a  $500  check, 
and  PHS  received  several  in- 
quiries from  other  institutions 
wanting  information. 

Rotary  Clubs.  Through  the 
efforts  of  C.  Stuart  Brown, 
chairman  of  10,000  Trees,  Ro- 
tary Clubs  all    over  the  world 
have  been  contacted.   To  date, 
four  of  the  14  districts  have 
responded  with  a  check  for 
$100  each.  They  are  from 
Tokyo,  Japan;  Mannheim, 
Germany;  Saratoga,  California 
and  the  Philadelphia  district. 

Greater  Philadelphia  Move- 
ment. Stephen  Gardner,  of 
Girard  Bank,  sent  a  letter 
over  his  signature  to  the  54- 
member  Greater  Philadelphia 
movement  asking  that  they 
back  the  program.  Smithkline 
Foundation  immediately  sent 
a  $2,000  gift. 

Garden  Clubs.  Next  month 
we  will  publish  an  up-to-date 
list  of  the  garden  clubs  that 
have  contributed  a  grove  or  a 
tree  for  the  Garden  Club  Grove. 
If  members  of  any  garden  club 
believe  that  their  members 
have  separately  contributed 
amounts  totaling  $150,  that 
is,  collectively  enough  for  a 
tree  in  a  grove,  they  can  ar- 
range to  have  a  representative 
check  with  Teddy  Welgoss, 
project  director. 


harvest  show,  memorial  hall 
September  28  and  29 

If  you've  been  to  the  past  Harvest  Shows 
you  don't  need  to  be  told  that  it  is  a  gem  of 
a  show;  it  is  the  only  one  of  it's  kind  in  the 
Philadelphia  area  today.  However,  many  of 
our  members  have  never  made  the  trip  out 
to  Memorial  Hall  for  this  unique  show.  Mark 
it  on  your  calendar  now;  Saturday, 
September  28  and  Sunday  September  29. 
(See  Activities  for  times.) 

We've  expanded  the  Show  into  the  Hall's 
basketball  court  so  that  exhibits  will  have 
additional  space. 

The  exhibits.  A  first  will  be  the  Pinelands 
Garden  Club's  Story  of  the  Pine  Barrens. 
The  Barnes  Arboretum  will  have  an 
Ericaceae  exhibit,  the  Schuylkill  Valley 
Nature  Center's  exhibit  will  trace  the  story 
of  a  tree  from  seed  to  maturity  to  death 
to  earth. 

The  Morris  Arboretum  has  planned  an 
unusual  medicinal  plant  exhibit,  which  will 
consist  of  10  plants  that  are  still  used  today 
after  centuries.  These  are  just  a  sampling 
of  the  48  special  exhibits. 

Aesthetics.  For  the  aesthete  the  Show  will 
offer  68  arrangements  by  well-known 
arrangers.  Some  of  the  arrangements  will  be 
fresh  cut  flowers  and  some  will  be  of  dried 
materials. 

Alone  worth  the  trip  to  the  Show  is  the 
Ely  Johnson  exhibit  of  bonsai 
chrysanthemums,  some  as  small  as  three 
inches.  These  are  the  only  chrysanthemums 
consistently  produced  in  that  form  on  the 
East  Coast. 

Other  groups  will  present  exhibits:  The 
Men's  Garden  Club  will  have  a  vegetable 
garden;  The  Pennsylvania  Bonsai  Society, 
the  indoor  Light  Garden  Society  and  many 
of  the  other  plant  societies  will  also  be 
represented. 

Members  will  be  sharing  the  harvest  of 
a  summer's  growing  from  both  flower  and 
vegetable  gardens,  as  well  as  orchards, 
trees  and  shrubs. 

We  predict  that  a  visit  to  the  Harvest 
Show  will  tide  horticulturists  over  until 
the  Christmas  Show.  And  the  Christmas 
Show  will  put  you  halfway  to  the  Flower  & 
Garden  Show.  Let's  start  the  fall  right. 


Members  are  urged  to  make  entries 
in  the  Horticultural  Section  of 
the  Harvest  Show. 


annual  meeting 

The  Society's  147  Annual  Meeting  will 
be  held  in  Memorial  Hall,  Fairmount  Park 
on  Friday,  September  27  at  3:30  p.m.  At 
that  time.  Council  members  will  be  elected, 
the  year's  activities  will  be  reported  and 
awards  for  horticultural  achievement  will 
be  made.  Every  member  attending  will 
receive  a  plant  grown  especially  for  the 
occasion  and  will  preview  the  Harvest 
Show  following  the  meeting. 

The  elected  Council  members  are 
responsible  for  the  affairs  of  the  Society. 
The  Council  consists  of  not  more  than  40 
members  who  are  elected  from  the  Society 
by  a  plurality  of  members  voting  in  person. 
Nominations  for  members  of  the  Council 
may  also  be  made  in  writing  to  James  P. 
McCarvill,  the  Council's  secretary,  by  not 
less  than  15  members  of  the  Society.  Should 
such  nominations  be  made,  the  secretary  will 
have  ballots  prepared  containing  the  names 
of  all  the  candidates  and  will  have  them 
distributed  at  the  Annual  Meeting.  If  no 
additional  nominations  are  received  a 
ballot  election  won't  be  necessary;  the 
nominees  will  simply  be  presented  for 
a  vote  at  the  Annual  Meeting. 

The  nominees  for  the  Council  are 
selected  according  to  the  bylaws,  by  the 
nominating  committee  chaired  by  William 
C.  Burleigh.  Nominees  are:  Mrs.  Eugene  G. 
Grace,  J.  Liddon  Pennock,  jr.,  John  S. 
Kistler,  Mrs.  E.  Perot  Walker,  Henry  H. 
Reichner,  Jr.,  Bradshaw  Snipes,  Mrs.  John  R. 
Clark,  Mrs.  Paul  E.  Kelly. 


HOME  OF  THE  FLYERS 
September  exhibit  at  PHS 

It's  for  the  birds:  an  exhibit  of  bird's 
nests,  bird  calls,  bird  clubs  in 
Philadelphia;  feeding  information, 
migration  charts,  winter  cover  and 
trees  and  shrubs  to  attract  birds.  Come 
and  bring  the  family.  Members  and 
nonmembers  welcome. 


10,000  trees  park  tour  for 
garden  club  members  only. 

Make  a  day  of  Friday,  September  27.  Bring 
in  your  Harvest  Show  exhibit,  join  us  for  a 
light  lunch,  and  plan  to  come  on  the  bus  tour 
of  Fairmount  Park.  The  tour  is  planned  for 
garden  club  members  actively  participating 
in  the  10,000  Trees  Program.  Locations  of 
future  garden  club  groves  will  be  pointed  out, 
as  well  as  earlier  program  plantings.  Make 
reservations  through  your  own  club.  The 
tour  leaves  at  1  pm;  fee  $1.50. 

Stay  for  the  Annual  Meeting  and  collect 
your  free  plant  at  the  end  of  the  day. 
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1974-75  activities 

The  1974-75  Calendar  has  been 
planned  and  almost  100  activities 
are  scheduled  for  PHS  members 
and  their  guests.  More  programs 
will  be  added  during  the  coming 
year. 

We  will  continue  to  publish  the 
activities  two  months  in  advance 
to  allow  members  to  make  early 
reservations. 

PHS  will  again  sponsor  joint 
programs  with  the  Morris  and 
Tyler  Arboretums  and  the 
Philadelphia  Zoo.  In  addition,  we 
have  planned  several  programs 
in  New  Jersey. 

To  permit  larger  workshops,  we 
are  pleased  to  be  able  to  use  the 
facilities  of  the  Schuylkill  Valley 
Nature  Center;  the  first  program 
will  be  held  there  in  October  1974. 

Both  the  Harvest  Show  and  the 
Flower  &  Garden  Show  promise  to 
be  better  than  ever  and  we  feel 
1974-75  will  be  an  outstanding 
year  for  PHS  and  our  members. 


September— October 

lectures,  free  plant 
clinics 

(Open  without  charge  to  all) 

PHILADELPHIA  CHAPTER, 
AMERICAN  RHODODENDRON 
SOCIETY— Thursday,  September 
12,  8  pm. 

Greenhouses — A  panel  of  home 
greenhouse  owners  will  discuss 
the  ways  and  means  of  building 
your  own  greenhouse.  Panel 
chairman,  Ted  Stecki. 


TREES  AND  SHRUBS  FOR 
WINTER  COLOR  at  the  Woodmere 
Art  Gallery,  9201  Germantown 
Avenue,  Chestnut  Hill.  Thursday, 
September  19,  8:00  pm. 

PHS  and  the  Morris  Arboretum 
are  co-sponsoring  this  lecture  by 
an  outstanding  horticulturist, 
Mrs.  J.  Folsom  Paul,  supervisor 
of  education,  Longwood  Gardens, 
Kennett  Square,  Pa.  After  the 
lecture  Lois  Paul  will  be  glad  to 
answer   questions. 

Light  refreshments  will  be 
served. 


FREE  PLANT  CLINICS 

Sunday,  September  22,  1-5  pm. 

Wednesday,  October  16,  4-8  pm. 

Staff  horticulturists  will  be  on 
hand  to  look  at  sick  plants  and 
answer  fall  gardening  questions. 
Tell  your  friends.  Nonmembers 
welcome. 

PHILADELPHIA  ROSE  SOCIETY 
Thursday,  October  3,  8  pm. 

Robert  Likens,  formerly  of 
Houston,  Texas,  will  give  an 
illustrated  lecture  on  growing 
roses  in  the  Lone  Star  State. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Likens  recently 
moved  to  the  Philadelphia  area 
and  bring  to  the  Rose  Society  an 
extensive  background  on  the  art 
of  growing  roses.  Both  are  judges 
and  Robert  was  three  times 
general  chairman  of  the  Houston 
Flower  Show,  known  as  "Blossom 
Time". 

PENNSYLVANIA  BONSAI 
SOCIETY,  Friday,  October  4,  8  pm. 
John  Yoshio  Naka 

"Where  do  we  go  from  here?" 
Naka  will  give  a  critique  of  trees 
created  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Bonsai  Society  members  at  Naka's 
workshops  held  in  1970  through 
1973.  He  will  instruct  the 
members  on  how  to  continue  to 
create  even  more  beautiful 
bonsai.  Naka  is  the  author  of  a 
recently  published  book  "Bonsai 
Techniques". 

SYMPOSIUM:  Horticultural 
Classes  For  the  Flower  Show, 
Monday,  October  7,  10:30  am. 

This  symposium  will  cover  all 
the  classes  listed  in  the  schedule 
and  should  answer  many  of  the 
questions  of  prospective 
exhibitors. 

SYMPOSIUM:  Niches  for  the 
Flower  Show,  Monday,  October 
14,  10:30  am. 

Techniques,  suggestions  and 
ideas  for  creating  winning 
arrangements  for  the  1975  Flower 
and  Garden  Show. 

Mrs.  Adolph  Hirstius, 
coordinator. 

CONTEMPORARY  AND 
ORIENTAL  FLOWER 
ARRANGING.  Thursday, 
October  17,  7  pm. 

Mrs.  George  C.  Makin,  III, 
teaching  master  of  the  Ohara 
School  of  Oriental  Design,  will 


give  PHS  members  and  their 
guests  a  lecture-demonstration 
showing  all  how  to  have  fun 
making  contemporary  and 
oriental  flower  arrangements. 
Join  us,  you  are  bound  to  go 
home  with  new  and  refreshing 
ideas. 


LIBERTY  BELL  CHAPTER, 
AMERICAN  GLOXINIA  AND 
CESNERIAD  SOCIETY  Sunday, 
October  20,  2  pm. 

A  panel  discussion  on  gloxinias, 
gesneriads  and  other  exotics 
will  be  given  by 

Robert  Mimm,  James  Smith  and 
Robert  Meyers. 


AMERICAN  ROCK  GARDEN 
SOCIETY,  DELAWARE  VALLEY 
CHAPTER,  Wednesday,  October 
30,  7:30  pm. 

This  special  meeting  will  be 
the  first  offered  in  1974  to  PHS 
membership  and  their  guests  by 
a  local  plant  society.  The  Rock 
Gardeners  will  present  a  panel  of 
experts  who  will  give  basic 
information  on  their  specialty 
in  horticulture.  Come  armed  with 
many  questions  to  be  answered 
and  you  will  leave  with  a  greater 
understanding  of  the  enthusiasm 
for  rock  gardening. 

shows  and  meetings 

ORCHID  JUDGING,  Wednesdays, 
September  4  and  October  2 
7:30  pm. 

ANNUAL  RED  ROSE  RENT  DAY 
Saturday,  September  14 

Conard  Pyle  of  Star  Rose  fame 
invites  the  public  to  visit  its  40 
acres  of  roses  in  West  Grove,  Pa. 
No  charge. 

Arrangements,  exhibits  and 
the  fields  open  at  11  o'clock. 
The  roses  you  see  will  be  in 
customer's  gardens  in  the  summer 
of  1975,  and  at  the  Philadelphia 
Flower  and  Garden  Show. 

At  2:15  a  formal  program 
beginning  with  a  presentation  of 
a  rose  by  Conard  Pyle  to  William 
Penn's  descendants  as  part  of  the 
terms  of  the  1731  land  deed.  A 
program  of  rose  experts  will 
follow  including  a  talk  by  O.L. 
Weeks,  discoverer  of  the  new  All- 
American  grandiflora  Arizona. 


Box  lunches  and  picnic  area  are 
available.  For  additional 
information  please  call 
1-829-2426. 

ANNUAL  SHOW— GREATER 
PHILADELPHIA  DAHLIA  SOCIETY 

Saturday,  September  21,  3-9  pm, 
Sunday,  September  22,  1-5  pm. 
Marple  Vocational  Technical 
School. 

Malin  and  James  Road, 
Broomall,  Pa.  No  charge. 

HARVEST  SHOW— Preview  and 
Annual  Meeting,  Memorial  Hall, 
Friday,  September  27,  3:30  pm. 

1974  HARVEST  SHOW  (Public) 
Saturday,  September  28  10-6  pm. 
Sunday,  September  29,  10-5  pm. 

workshop  courses  and 
field  trips. 

PHS  members  and  guests. 
Reservations  required. 

HOUSE  PLANT  COURSE  AT  PHS 
Tuesdays,  October  1,  8  and  15, 
10:30  am  and  7  pm. 

Ernesta  D.  Ballard  and  Julie 
Morris  will  conduct  a  three 
session  course  on  the  culture  of 
indoor  plants.  The  morning  and 
evening  will  cover  the  same 
material.  Fee  $6.00. 

FIELD  TRIPS  INTO  THE  PINES 
Friday,  October  18,  10  am. 
Saturday,  October  26,  10  am. 

Elizabeth  M.  Woodford  will 
conduct  two  all-day  excursions 
into  the  Pine  Barrens  of  New 
Jersey.  Ms.  Woodford  lives  on  a 
lake,  surrounded  by  wildflowers, 
birds  and  animals  that  are  found 
only  in  this  very  special  and 
unique  area. 

Participants  who  register  for 
the  activity  will  be  sent  traveling 
directions  to  the  meeting  place. 
Transportation  for  a  limited 
number  can  be  arranged. 
Registration  fee  of  $3.50  does  not 
include  transportation  or  lunch. 
Guest  fee  $6.50. 

BULB  FORCING  AT  SCHUYLKILL 
VALLEY  NATURE  CENTER, 
Thursday,  October  24,  10  am. 

Spring  bulbs  for  home  and 
show.  Noreen  McCoy  assisted  by 
PFHS  staff  will  demonstrate  and 
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reservations 

Clip  and  mail  all  reservations  to; 
PHS,  325  Walnut  Street,  Philadelphi 

Reservations  must  be  accompanied 

PROGRAMS  AT  PHS 

Horticultural  Therapy 
Symposium.  Monday,  September 
16,9  am. 
Fee  (including  lunch)  $8.00 


House  Plant  Course 
Tuesdays,  October  1, 
10:30  am— Fee  $6.00. 
7  pm— Fee  $6.00 
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Pressed  Flower  Workshop 

Monday,  October  28 

10  am— Fee  $5.00 


a.  Pa.  19106. 
by  full  payment. 

PROGRAM  AT  SCHUYKILL 
VALLEY 

Nature  Center 
Bulb  forcing  Clinic, 
Thursday,  October  24,  10  am 
Fee  $7.50 

OTHER  ACTIVITIES 

Pine  Barrens  Trip 

Friday,  October  18,  10  am. 

Fee,  $3.50 

Non-members,  $6.50 

Saturday,  October  26,  10  am 

Fee  $3.50 

Non-members,  $6.50 


Name. 


Address. 
Zip 


Telephone. 


L. 
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give  detailed  instruction  for 
forcing  all  types  of  bulbs.  Each 
participant  will  plant  a  pan  of 
bulbs  to  take  home.  (Directions  to 
the  Nature  Center  will  be  mailed 
with  your  reservation  card.)  Fee 
including  bulbs,  $7.50. 


PRESSED  FLOWER  WORKSHOP 
Monday,  October  28,  10  am. 

Mrs.  Henry  B.  King,  winner  of 
many  blue  ribbons  in  the 
Philadelphia  Flower  and  Garden 
Show  has  agreed  to  instruct  a 
workshop  in  the  fine  art  of  making 
pressed  flower  pictures.  Each 
participant  will  be  given  plant 
material,  a  background  and  will 
create  a  picture.  Fee  $5.00. 


symposium 

HORTICULTURAL  THERAPY 
SYMPOSIUM,  Monday, 
September  16,  9  am  to  3  pm. 

PHS  will  sponsor  a  one-day 
horticultural  symposium  entitled 
"People  Helping  Plants  Help 
People".  Members  and  non- 
members  are  welcome. 

Horticultural  Therapy  in  a 
variety  of  forms  will  be  presented. 
Among  the  speakers  will  be  Earl 


Copus,  Jr.,  president  of  the 
National  Council  for  Therapy  and 
Rehabilitation  through 
Horticulture.  Elizabeth 
Schoenfeld  from  the  Dept.  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare 
will  discuss  "Horticultural 
Therapy  and  Government 
Agencies".  And  child  psychiatrist, 
Kenneth  Gordon,  the  PHS  member 
who  entered  the  charming  prize- 
winning  lion  topiary  in  the  Flower 
and  Garden  Show,  will  talk  about 
horticultural  therapy  and 
children. 

This  program  has  been  planned 
because  of  the  great  response 
to  the  four  session  symposium  on 
horticultural  therapy  held  in 
September  73. 

Because  last  year's  sessions 
were  well  attended  and  space  is 
limited,  be  sure  to  register  early. 
A  registration  fee  of  $8.00 
includes  lunch.  If  you  have  any 
further  questions,  please  call 
Ed  Lindemann  at  WA2-4801. 


PHS  News  is  published  monthly  except 
)uly  by  the  Pennsylvania  Horticultural 
Society,  325  Walnut  Street,  Phila- 
delphia. Pa.  19106.  Subscription— S5.00 
per  year — Single  copies  50c.  Second 
class  postage  paid  at  Philadelphia.  Pa. 
Send  form  3579  to  PHS  News.  325 
Walnut  Street,  Phila..  Pa.  19106. 
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Paul  Rosenbaum  dies 

Paul  Rosenbaum  died  at  his 
home  on  July  17. 

Mr.  Rosenbaum  was  vice 
president  of  the  Society  from 
1969  until  September  1973.  He 
served  on  the  Executive  Council 
from  1968  through  September 
1973  and  as  chairman  of  the 
Philadelphia  Flower  &  Garden 
Show  in  1970,71  and  72. 

Mr.  Rosenbaum  was  the  first 
chairman  of  the  10,000  Trees 
Program.  He  was  interested  in 
the  Society's  bicentennial 
programs  and  was  helpful  in 
developing  contacts  and 
collecting  information  from  as 
far  away  as  Vienna. 

An  enthusiastic  gardener, 
Mr.  Rosenbaum  maintained  a 
greenhouse  on  the  terrace  of  his 
11th  floor  apartment  on  the 
Parkway. 

tree  wounds 

Reports  from  forestry 
research  experts  now  indicate 
that  it  is  no  longer  considered 
necessary  to  completely  clean 
out  fungus  invaded  wood  on 
injured  trees  before  filling  the 
cavity.  The  tree  creates  its  own 
wall  between  the  diseased  tissue 
and  healthy  new  tissue. 
Researchers  found  no  difference 
in  the  amount  of  decay  and 
discoloration  between  wounds 
treated  with  tree  dressing  and 
untreated  wounds. 

The  modern  cavity  filler  is 
polyurethane  foam  (Vulta  Foam, 
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'     from  General  Latex  and  Chemical 
Co,  Cambridge,  MA  02138.)  it  is 
light,  resilient  and  easy  to  apply. 

fairmount  park  festival 
horticultural  tours. 

The  fall  festival  committee  of 
Fairmount  Park  has  planned  a 
series  of  nine  tours  for  the 
festival.  Two  horticultural  tours 
of  the  gardens  and  plantings  at 
the  Japanese  House,  Horticultural 
Hall  site  and  Cedar  Grove,  a 
Quaker  farmhouse  will  be  held  on 
Wednesday,  October  9.  The  same 
tour  is  scheduled  from  10  am  to 
12  noon  and  from  1  pm  to  3  pm. 
The  tours  leave  from  the  front  of 
Memorial  Hall  at  42nd  &  Parkside 
Avenue.  Cost:  $2:00/person; 
reservations  necessary.  Send  to: 
Fairmount  Park  Tours,  Fairmount 
Fall  Festival,  Memorial  Hall, 
West  Park,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
19131.  Further  information  about 
other  tours  is  also  available  from 
that  address  or  call  Mu6-1776, 
ext.  81220. 

gloxinia  and  gesneriad 
group  forming 

The  Liberty  Bell  Chapter  of  the 
American  Gloxinia  &  Gesneriad 
Society  is  forming  in  the 
Philadelphia  area.  An 
organizational  meeting  has  been 
called  for  Sunday,  September  8, 
2  pm.  Harvest  Show  exhibits  and 
cultural  aspects  of  growing 
gesneriads  will  be  discussed  at 
that  meeting.  For  information 
about  where  the  meeting  will  be 
held  call  Irwin  Levy  at  WA7-3538. 


consultants  for 
10,000  trees  groves 

The  Schnadelbach-Braun 
Partnership,  ecological  and 
landscape  consultants,  is  working 
with  Fairmount  Park  and  the 
Society  to  select  the  appropriate 
sites  and  trees  for  the  all- 
important  10,000  Trees  groves. 

Schnadelbach-Braun  prepared 
the  original  planting  plan  before 
the  project  got  underway. 

The  series  of  groves  to  be 
planted  follows: 

Memorial  Grove  (A  grove  of 
more  than  150  trees  contributed 
by  people  who  have  dedicated  a 
tree  to  a  loved  one.  living  or 
dead,  an  historical  person  and 
even,  in  some  cases,  an  inanimate 
object.) 

Four  Counties  Grove 
Weeders  Grove 

Russell  Thayer  Memorial  Grove 
M.  Evelyn  Brown  Memorial 

Grove 
Judge  Harold  Saylor's  Grove 
Children's  Forest 

To  date  nine  garden  clubs  have 
each  contributed  a  tree  to  be 
included  in  the  Garden  Club 
Grove.  They  are: 
Twin  Valleys 

Garden  Club  of  Bala  Cynwyd 
Philadelphia  Botanical  Club 
Outdoor  Gardeners 
Norristown  Garden  Club 
\liil  Creek  Valley  Garden  Club 
Herb  Society  of  America, 

Philadelphia  Unit 
Junior  League  Garden  Club 
Gardeners 
See  page  1  for  details  of  garden 
club  bus  tour  of  sites. 

Further  Gifts  Sought.  A  strong 
new  finance  committee  has  been 
developed  to  solicit  corporate 
gifts.  Members  of  the  committee 
are  C.  Stuart  Brown,  John  E. 
Strong,  Frederic  Clark,  Herbert 
W.  Goodall,  Jr.,  Mrs.  Morris  W. 
Stroud  III,  Mrs.  Eugene  G.  Grace, 
and  Mrs.  Leon  Sunstein. 

The  Daily  News  has  committed 
itself  to  run  a  major  People's 
Paper  Grove  drive  in  the  fall. 
Watch  for  the  campaign,  and  if 
you  haven't  contributed  yet, 
please  join  in  the  People's  Grove. 

To  date  we  have  received 
$73,000  from  1800  contributors 
and  have  planted  1800  trees. 


$20,000  gift  made  to  10,000 
trees  program 

A  $20,000  contribution  to  the  10,000  Trees 
Program  was  made  by  the  Knight  Foundation 
of  Akron,  Ohio.  The  Knight  Foundation  is 
the  charitable  arm  of  the  Knight  Newspapers, 
inc.  Locally,  Knight  publishes  the  Inquirer 
and  the  Da/7y  News. 

The  Knight  Foundation  designated  the 
money  be  used  for  a  grove  as  a  memorial  to 
the  late  Richardson  Dilworth,  formerly  mayor 
of  Philadelphia. 

Word  of  the  large  contribution  first 
reached  the  Society  unofficially  through 
Rolfe  Neill,  editor  of  the  Daily  News,  followed 
shortly  by  a  confirming  letter  from  Ben 
Maidenburg,  Foundation  secretary. 

Schnadelbach  &  Braun  Partnership, 
landscape  consultants,  have  already  prepared 
a  planting  plan  for  the  Richardson  Dilworth 
grove.  They've  designated  a  spot  in  West 
Fairmount  Park,  between  States  Avenue  and 
South  Georges  Hill  Avenue. 

Initially,  162  trees  will  be  planted  this  fall, 
with  more  to  be  planted  at  a  later  time. 
Among  the  trees  to  be  planted  in  the  area  are 
yellow  birch,  dogwood,  franklinia,  ash, 
beech,  tulip  tree,  Kentucky  coffee  tree, 
honey  locust,  sourgum,  sorrel,  black  and 
white  pine,  oak,  sophora,  black  willow,  and 
American  linden. 

clay  pots  free  for  the  asking 

The  PHS  potting  shed  is  overflowing  with 
1000  three  inch  clay  flower  pots  and  you  can 
have  some  free.  If  you  would  like  20  or  less 
send  your  order  to  Ed  Lindemann  before 
October  15.  You  may  pick  up  your  order  at 
PHS  on  October  14,  15  or  16.  All  pots  not 
reserved  by  order  will  be  given  away  at  the 
Free  Plant  Clinic  on  October  16  between 
4:00  pm  and  8:00  pm.  The  pots  have  been 
used  and  should  be  washed  before  reusing. 

PIHS  goes  mobile 

A  roving  PHS  Gardenmobile,  a  Chevrolet 
Step-Van,  has  taken  to  the  road  for  the 
Society.  The  mobile  unit  will  carry 
information  handouts,  seeds,  plants, 
fertilizer  and  library  books  to  neighborhood 
communities  and  to  schools.  Supergraphics 
on  the  sides  of  the  van  will  identify  the 
gardenmobile  and  give  PHS  high  visibility 
in  communities. 

The  idea  for  the  van  came  from  this  past 
summer's  successful  community  gardens 
projects.  As  part  of  the  Greening  of 
Philadelphia  program  under  the  PHS 
community  activities  committee,  the  Society, 
in  cooperation  with  other  community 
organizations,  helped  neighborhoods  to  turn 
vacant  lots  into  flourishing  gardens.  The 
success  of  the  summer  project,  coordinated 
by  Rick  Fredette,  has  led  PHS  to  expand  the 


program  to  other  neighborhood  groups.  The 
problem  of  carrying  equipment  such  as 
roto  tillers  and  other  supplies  to  sites  finally 
led  to  the  decision  to  purchase  the  van. 
The  Gardenmobile  will  enable  the  Society  to 
carry  the  project  to  a  greater  number  of 
communities.  Fredette  has  already  begun  to 
contact  additional  neighborhood  groups 
who  have  a  plot  of  some  kind,  and  this  fall 
communities  will  begin  work  on  the  sites  to 
have  them  ready  for  planting  in  the  spring. 
Although  the  Gardenmobile  will  be  primarily 
used  for  community  activities  programs,  it 
will  also  be  used  in  other  ways  at  PHS  during 
the  year.  PHS  president  Ernesta  D.  Ballard 
points  out  that  the  Harvest  Show,  Flower  & 
Garden  Show,  the  10,000  Trees  Program,  and 
18th  Century  Garden  have  all  necessitated 
renting  similar  vehicles  during  the  past 
year.  Ms.  Ballard  believes  that  over  a  period 
of  time  the  Gardenmobile  will  help  to  cut 
these  rental  costs  substantially. 

PHS  greenhouse  renovation 

The  PHS  greenhouse  behind  headquarters 
is  being  renovated  to  accomodate  a  wider 
variety  of  plants  and  to  correct  past  problems. 

The  roof  is  being  recaulked  and  barcapped. 
The  barcaps,  aluminum  strips  that  clamp  onto 
the  existing  wooden  sash,  will  prevent  the 
glass  from  slipping,  especially  during  rain, 
ice  and  snow  storms.  You  may  have  noticed 
last  winter  that  we  had  such  slippage,  which 
was  temporarily  halted  with  newspaper 
stuffed  into  the  cracks. 

Inside,  we  are  removing  the  bench  from 
along  the  north  wall.  That  will  allow  us  to 
grow  taller  plants  and  to  train  vines  against 
the  brick  wall.  Gravel  will  be  removed  from 
the  center  ground  bed  to  provide  room  for  a 
small  pool  and  ground  level  planting  beds. 
The  pool  will  be  used  to  grow  water  plants, 
e.g.  Cyprus.  Evaporation  from  the  pool  will 
also  help  to  maintain  a  higher  level  of 
humidity  in  the  greenhouse.  The  bench 
along  the  south  wall  will  remain  and  be  used 
for  propagating  and  display  areas. 

A  new  heater  and  a  much  needed 
ventilating  fan  are  also  being  installed. 

The  renovations  are  being  done  by  J.  S. 
Cornell  &  Sons,  Inc.  of  Philadelphia  and  the 
National  Park  Service. 

We  think  the  greenhouse  will  not  only  be 
attractive  but  will  be  horticulturally 
educational  as  well.  We  hope  you'll  visit  it 
sometime  late  this  fall  or  winter. 


we  goofed 

You  may  have  noticed  that  your  September 
News  arrived  dated  August,  if  you  save  them, 
please  change  the  date  and  issue  number, 
it  should  read:  September  1974,  Volume  XV, 
No.  8. 
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activities 

October— november 

lectures,  free  plant 
clinics,  symposiums 

(Open  without  charge  to  all) 

PHILADELPHIA  ROSE  SOCIETY 
Thursday,  October  3,  8  pm. 

Robert  Likens,  formerly  of 
Houston,  Texas,  will  give  an  illus- 
trated lecture  on  growing  roses  in 
the  Lone  Star  State. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Likens  recently 
moved  to  the  Philadelphia  area 
and  bring  to  the  Rose  Society  an 
extensive  background  on  the  art 
of  growing  roses.  Both  are  judges, 
and  Mr.  Likens  was  three  times 
general  chairman  of  the  Houston 
Flower  Show,  known  as  "Blossom 
Time". 

Thursday,  November  7,  8  pm. 

Come  to  a  special  auction;  go 
home  with  house  plants,  baked 
goods  and  other  gift  items  for 
your  family  and  friends. 

PENNSYLVANIA  BONSAI  SOCIETY, 
Friday,  October  4,  8  pm. 

John  Yoshio  Naka:  "Where  do 
we  go  from  here?"  Naka  will  give 
a  critique  of  trees  created  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Bonsai  Society 
members  at  Naka's  workshops 
held  in  1970  through  1973.  He  will 
instruct  the  members  on  how  to 
continue  to  create  even  more 
beautiful  bonsai.  Naka  is  the 
author  of  a  recently  published 
book  Bonsai  Techniques. 

Friday,  November  15,  8  pm. 

Jeraid  Stowell,  the  first 
president  of  the  American  Bonsai 
Society  and  author  of  the  book. 
Bonsai,  Indoors  and  Out,  will  talk 
about  indoor  bonsai;  species  to  be 
used,  creation  and  care,  display 
of  the  trees  and  other  pertinent 
facts  needed  to  create  bonsai  to 
be  enjoyed  in  the  middle  of  the 
long  winter.  There  will  be  a  display 
of  some  of  Mr.  Stowell's  beautiful 
indoor  bonsai.  Members  are  invited 
to  bring  cuttings  and  small  plants 
of  indoor  varieties  to  exchange. 

SYMPOSIUM:  HORTICULTURAL 
CLASSES  FOR  THE  FLOWER  SHOW, 
Monday,  October  7,  10:30  am. 

This  symposium  will  cover  all 
the  classes  listed  in  the  schedule 


and  should  answer  many  of  the 
questions  of  prospective  exhibitors. 
Carter  Dorrance,  coordinator. 

SYMPOSIUM:  NICHES  FOR  THE 
FLOWER  SHOW,  Monday,  October 
14,  10:30  am. 

Techniques,  suggestions  and 
ideas  for  creating  winning  arrange- 
ments for  the  1975  Flower  and 
Garden  Show. 

Mrs.  Adolph  Hirstius,  coordinator. 

CONTEMPORARY  AND  ORIENTAL 
FLOWER  ARRANGING,  Thursday, 
October  17,  7  pm. 

Mrs.  George  C.  Makin,  111, 

teaching  master  of  the  Ohara 
School  of  Oriental  Design,  will 
give  PHS  members  and  their 
guests  a  lecture-demonstration 
showing  all  how  to  have  fun 
making  contemporary  and  oriental 
flower  arrangements.  Join  us,  you 
are  bound  to  go  home  with  new 
and  refreshing  ideas. 

LIBERTY  BELL  CHAPTER, 
AMERICAN  GLOXINIA  AND 
GESNERIAD  SOCIETY,  Sunday 
October  20,  2  pm. 

A  panel  discussion  on  gloxinias, 
gesneriads  and  other  exotics  will 
be  given  by  Robert  Mimm,  James 
Smith  and  Robert  Meyers. 

AMERICAN  ROCK  GARDEN 

SOCIETY,  DELAWARE  VALLEY 

CHAPTER, 

Wednesday,  October  30,  7:30  pm. 

This  special  meeting  will  be  the 
first  offered  in  1974  to  PHS 
membership  and  their  guests  by  a 
local  plant  society.  The  rock 
gardeners  will  present  a  panel  of 
experts  who  will  give  basic 
information  on  their  specialty  in 
horticulture.  Come  armed  with 
many  questions  to  be  answered 
and  you  will  leave  with  a  greater 
understanding  of  the  enthusiasm 
for  rock  gardening. 

FREE  PLANT  CLINICS 
Wednesday,  October  16,  4-8  pm. 
Sunday,  November  17,  1-5  pm. 

Staff  horticulturists  will  be  on 
hand  to  look  at  sick  plants  and 
answer  gardening  questions.  Tell 
your  friends.  Nonmembers 
welcome. 


ORCHID  JUDGING,  Wednesday, 
October  2,  7:30  pm. 
November  6,  7:30  pm. 

The  Northeastern  Chapter 
of  the  American  Orchid  Society 
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reservations 

Clip  and  mail  all  reservations  to: 

PHS,  325  Walnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  19106. 

Reservations  must  be  accompanied  by  full  payment. 


PROGRAMS  AT  PHS 

House  Plant  Course 
Tuesdays,  October  1,  8,  15 

10:30  am— Fee  $6.00 

7  pm— Fee  $6.00 

Pressed  Flower  Workshop 

Monday,  October  28 

10  am— Fee  $5.00 

Terrariums  Clinic 
Tuesday,  November  12 

10:30  am.  Fee  $7.50 

7  pm.  Fee  $7.50  


PROGRAM  AT  TYLER  ABORETUM 

Saturday,  November  2 

9  am— Bird  Walk 

10:30  am— Nature  Walk 

Members  and  guests. 
Fee  $1.00  (Total) 

Name 


PROGRAMS  IN  NEW  JERSEY 

Pine  Barrens  Trip 

Friday,  October  18,  10  am. 

Fee,  $3.50 

Non-members  $6.50 


Saturday,  October  26,  10  am. 

Fee  $3.50 

Non-members  $6.50 


Terrarium  Clinic  at  Cherry  Hill 

Wednesday,  November  13 
10  am.  Fee  $7.50 


PROGRAM  AT  SCHUYLKILL 
VALLEY 

Nature  Center 
Bulb  Forcing  Clinic, 
Thursday,  October  24,  10  a.m. 
Fee  $7.50 


Address . 


Zip. 


Telephone. 


J 


meets  every  first  Wednesday  of 
the  month  at  PHS. 

In  November,  the  chairman. 
Dr.  Stephen  H.  Feairheller  invites 
members  of  PHS  and  their  guests 
to  come  and  observe  the  special 
aspects  of  judging  many  varieties 
of  orchids  specially  flown  to 
Philadelphia  for  critiques  by  the 
experts. 

The  judges  will  have  open 
discussion  of  the  exhibits  and  will 
be  glad  to  answer  any  questions 
after  the  session. 

PHILADELPHIA  CHAPTER, 
AMERICAN  RHODODENDRON 
SOCIETY 

Thursday,  November  14,  8  pm. 
George  Muller  will  present  a 
slide  program  featuring  the 
ARS  members'  1974  springtime 
trek  through  the  rhododendrons 
of  Southwest  Sikhim  and  Nepal. 

Medicinal  Plants,  Wednesday, 
November  20,  1:30  pm. 

John  A.  Borneman,  Jr.  will 
give  an  illustrated  talk  on  the 


growing  and  uses  of  medicinal 
plants.  Borneman  is  a  homeo- 
pathic manufacturing  pharmacist 
and  an  avid  collector  of  these 
special  and  very  necessary  plants. 
He  is  also  a  rosarian  and  past 
president  of  the  Philadelphia 
Rose  Society. 

workshop  courses  and 
field  trips 

PHS  members  and  guests. 
Reservations  required. 

HOUSE  PLANT  COURSE  AT  PHS 
Tuesdays,  October  1,  8  and 
15,  10:30  am  and  7  pm. 

Julie  Morris  will  conduct  a  three 
session  course  on  the  culture  of 
indoor  plants.  The  morning  and 

(Cont'd  page  4) 
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evening  will  cover  the  same 
material.  Fee  $6.00. 

FIELD  TRIPS  INTO  THE  PINES 
Friday,  October  18,  10  am. 
Saturday,  October  26,  10  am. 

Elizabeth  M.  Woodford  will 
conduct  two  ail-day  excursions 
into  the  Pine  Barrens  of  New 
Jersey.  Ms.  Woodford  lives  on  a 
lake,  surrounded  by  wildflowers, 
birds  and  animals  that  are  found 
only  in  this  very  special  and 
unique  area. 

Participants  who  register  for 
the  activity  will  be  sent  traveling 
directions  to  the  meeting  place. 
Registration  fee  of  $3.50  does  not 
include  transportation  or  lunch. 
Guest  fee  $6.50. 

BULB  FORCING  AT  SCHUYLKILL 
VALLEY  NATURE  CENTER, 
Thursday,  October  24,  10  am. 

Spring  bulbs  for  home  and 
show.  Noreen  McCoy  assisted  by 
PHS  staff  will  demonstrate  and 
give  detailed  instruction  for 
forcing  all  types  of  bulbs.  Each 
participant  will  plant  a  pan  of 
bulbs  to  take  home.  (Directions  to 
the  Nature  Center  will  be  mailed 
with  your  reservation  card)  Fee 
including  bulbs  $7.50. 

PRESSED  FLOWER  WORKSHOP 
Monday,  October  28,  10  am. 

Mrs.  Henry  B.  King,  winner  of 
many  blue  ribbons  in  the 
Philadelphia  Flower  and  Garden 
Show  has  agreed  to  instruct  a 
workshop  in  the  fine  art  of  making 
pressed  flower  pictures.  Each 
participant  will  be  given  plant 
material,  a  background  and  will 
create  a  picture.  Fee  $5.00. 
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FIELD  TRIP  AT  TYLER 

ARBORETUM 

Saturday,  November  2,  9  am. 

(Rain  or  Shine) 

Make  it  a  family  occasion  and 
share  a  fall  day  with  members  of 
Tyler  Arboretum.  Starting  with  a 
bird  walk  conducted  by  Charles 
Craig  at  9  am  and  then  a 
horticultural  and  nature  tour  at 
10:30  am,  conducted  by  Gertrude 
S.  Wister. 

Bring  your  own  picnic  lunch, 
we  will  provide  the  beverages. 

Please  check  if  you  plan  to 
attend  both  the  bird  and  horticul- 
tural walks.  Further  details  will 
be  sent  with  the  confirmation  of 
your  reservation. 
Fee  $1.00.  No  extra  charge  for 
nonmembers  of  PHS. 


TERRARIUMS  AT  PHS. 

Tuesday,  November  12,  10:30  am. 

and  7  pm. 

Julie  Morris  will  give  a  demon- 
stration of  planting  terrariums 
with  tropical  plant  material. 
Each  participant  will  go  home 
with  a  completed  terrarium. 
Fee  $7.50.  (The  two  sessions  are 
the  same.) 


TERRARIUMS  IN  CHERRY  HILL, 
NEW  JERSEY,  Wednesday, 
November  13,  10  am. 

The  same  clinic  as  above  will  be 
given  by  Julie  Morris  for  members 
who  live  in  New  Jersey.  Directions 
to  the  meeting  place  will  be  sent 
with  the  confirmation  of  reserva- 
tions. Fee  $7.50. 


indoor  gardening  in 
the  classroom 

After  nearly  four  years  of 
writing,  testing,  drawing,  and 
revising,  the  Society's  156  page 
horticultural  curriculum  guide. 
Indoor  Gardening  in  the  Classroom, 
is  off  the  press  and  in  the 
classroom.  Consisting  of  a  series 
of  close  to  80  simple  experiments 
and  activities  showing  how  plants 
grow,  the  guide  is  aimed  at  upper 
elementary  and  middle  school 
classes  as  a  means  of  introducing 
students  to  the  green  sciences. 
The  book  was  originally  written 
by  Marsha  Douma,  a  teacher,  and 
illustrated  by  Ed  Lindemann, 
PhS  horticulturist. 

Educational  coordinator  Rick 
Fredette  reports  that  this  year's 
PHS  school  program  is  aimed  at 
getting  the  guide  into  300 
classrooms  to  reach  more  than 
10,000  students.  To  do  this,  the 
Society  will  conduct  a  series  of 
staff  developement  sessions  for 
the  teachers  in  cooperation  with 
the  Office  of  Science  Education  of 
the  School  District  of  Philadelphia. 
Teachers  will  meet  each  month  at 
regionally  located  schools  for  a 
demonstration  of  horticultural 
projects,  and  to  receive  materials 
ifor  their  class,  and  to  try  some 
of  the  activities  in  the  guide. 
Fredette  and  four  teachers,  Ava 
Hirsh,  Rhea  Shils,  Jim  Pond,  and 
Dianna  Bonham,  worked  over  the 
summer  revising  and  adding  to 
the  original.  All  five  are  excited 
about  the  results  and  feel  others 
will  be  too. 


harvest  show  highlights 
PHS  October  exhibit 

Highlights  from  the  Harvest 
Show  will  be  the  mainstay  of  the 
October  exhibit  at  PHS  headquarters 

Scarecrows  created  at  the 
Fairmount  Park  Summer  Day 
Camps  will  leer,  sneer,  grin  and 
wink  at  visitors  throughout  the 
month.  Children  especially  should 
enjoy  these  inanimate  sentinels 
of  farm  crops. 

Harvest  vegetables  will  also  be 
a  central  part  of  the  exhibit. 

If  you  enjoyed  the  Harvest 
Show,  here  is  a  chance  to  see  some 
of  it  again,  and  to  bring  your 
friends  to  enjoy  it  as  well. 


annual  meeting 

"a  little  time  meeting,  a  lot  of 

time  working." 

Although  a  lot  of  business  was  accomplished 
at  the  1974  Annual  Meeting,  things  went 
along  at  a  rapid  clip,  moving  city 
representative  Harry  R.  Belinger  to  observe 
that  "PHS  members  spend  a  little  time 
meeting  and  a  lot  of  time  working." 

It  was  standing  room  only  this  year  for 
many  people  at  the  Annual  meeting,  as  people 
crowded  in  for  the  special  events  surrounding 
it.  The  events  included  a  preview  of  the 
Harvest  Show  and  a  garden  club  bus  tour  of 
Fairmount  Park  to  see  present  and  projected 
sites  of  the  10,000  Trees  Program. 

Members  were  elected  to  the  Executive 
Council;  background  information  on  these 
members  follow  this  story. 

i  Awards.  Awards  for  special  horticultural 
distinction  throughout  the  year,  selected  by 
the  Awards  Committee,  as  well  as  the  major 
trophies  presented  at  the  Harvest  Show  were 
presented  at  the  meeting.  (See  Harvest  Show 
story  for  listing  of  awards.)  J.  Liddon  Pennock, 
chairman  of  the  Awards  Committee  made 
the  presentations. 

The  following  people  and  organizations 
were  selected  by  the  Awards  Committee 
throughout  1974  to  receive  special  awards: 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  S.  Benepe,  East  Hampton, 
N.Y.;  Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  L.  Collins, 
Moorestown,  N.J.;  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Franklin 
d'Olier,  jr.,  East  Hampton,  N.Y.;  Mr.  &  Mrs. 
H.  Thomas  Hallowell,  Jr.,  Rydal,  Pa.;  Mr.  & 
Mrs.  Harold  F.  Johnson,  Southampton,  N.Y.; 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  K.  Laughlin,  Southampton,  N.Y.; 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  James  N.  Wallace,  Southampton, 
N.Y.;  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Charles  D.  Webster  of  Islip, 
N.Y.;  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Elwood  Whitney,  East 
Hampton,  N.Y. 

1      The  PHS  Grand  Horticultural  Sweepstakes 
for  1973  was  presented  to  Mrs.  J.  Pancoast 
Reath. 

PHS  Certificate  of  Merit  was  presented  to 
Bell  of  Pennsylvania  for  their  role  in  the 
Greening  of  Philadelphia. 

The  1974  Landscape  Horticulture  Awards 
of  the  Greater  Philadelphia  Chamber  of 
Commerce  in  cooperation  with  PHS  were 
presented  to; 

Oxford  Valley  Mall;  Rohm  &  Haas  Co.; 
Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  Philadelphia; 
Burlington  Industries,  Inc.,  Lees  Division; 
Friends  Hospital  and  the  American  College 
of  Life  Underwriters. 

In  addition  awards  were  presented  to 
40  people  who  were  key  in  helping  to  make 
the  citywide  summer  garden  program  a 
success  in  their  communities. 


new  members  elected  to  council 

Eight  members  were  elected  to  the  PHS 
Executive  Council  at  the  Annual  Meeting  on 
September  27,  1974.  Four  were  re-elected 
and  four  were  new  members. 

The  new  members  are: 

Mrs.  John  R.  Clark  who  was  elected 
director  of  the  Garden  Club  of  America  this 
year.  She  is  also  chairwoman  of  the 
Philadelphia  Committee  of  GCA  and  was  Zone 
chairwoman  of  Zone  V,  GCA.  In  1970  and 
1971 ,  she  was  chairwoman  of  the  Competitive 
Classes  in  the  Flower  &  Garden  Show. 

In  1973,  Mrs.  Clark  was  awarded  the  PHS 
Gold  Medal  Certificate  for  her  extraordinary 
skill  in  creating  container  grown  plants. 
Mrs.  Clark,  of  Villanova,  is  a  member  and 
past  president  of  the  Four  Counties  Garden 
Club. 

Mrs.  Paul  E.  Kelly  who  is  first  vice-president 
of  Home  Life  Insurance  of  America.  She  is 
also  president  of  the  Washington  Square 
Association,  a  group  that  cares  for  the  trees 
and  other  plants  in  the  Square.  An  interested 
gardener,  Mrs.  Kelly  has  maintained  for  11 
years  a  year-round  garden  at  her  Society 
Hill  home. 

Henry  H.  Reichner,  Jr.,  the  executive  vice 
president  of  the  Greater  Philadelphia 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

An  avid  gardener,  Reichner  received  a 
degree  in  landscape  architecture  from  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania.  He  also  has  an 
advanced  degree  from  the  American 
University  School  of  International  Services 
in  Washington,  D.C. 

Reichner  and  his  wife  garden  in  Chestnut 
Hill.  "The  garden,"  he  says,  "is  long  on 
annuals  and    short  on  perennials,  with 
some  vegetables  included." 

Bradshaw  Snipes  taught  at  the  George 
School  and  was  a  farmer  before  he  became 
a  nurseryman.  At  his  Bucks  County  nursery, 
which  he  has  been  running  since  1958, 
Snipes  handles  a  wide  variety  of  azaleas, 
rhododendrons  and  dwarf  confiers,  some 
of  which  are  rare  and  unusual.  The  nursery 
has  developed  from  the  original  Moon's 
Nursery  begun  in  1767  and  moved  to  its 
present  site  in  1849.  Snipes  has  served  on 
the  Flower  &  Garden  Show  Executive  Com- 
mittee for  three  years  and  has  exhibited  in 
the  Show.  He  was  regional  chairman  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Nurserymen's  Exhibit. 

Members  re-elected  to  the  Council  are: 

Mrs.  Eugene  Grace  has  served  a  three 
year  term  on  the  Executive  Council.  She  was 
vice  chairwoman  of  the  Flower  &  Garden 
Show  in  '73,  '74  and  will  serve  again  in 
'75.  in  1972,  Mrs.  Grace  co-chaired  the 
116th  Anniversary  Concert  &  Ball  for  the 
Academy  of  Music.  She  is  on  the  Board  of 
the  Chestnut  Hill  Hospital  Auxiliary. 

(Continued  on  page  4) 
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activities 

november-december 
lectures,  free  plant 
clinics,  show,  tour  and 
open  house  at  PHS 

(Open  without  charge  to  all) 

PHILADELPHIA  ROSE  SOCIETY 
Thursday,  November  7,  8  pm. 

Come  to  a  special  auction;  go 
home  with  house  plants,  baked 
goods  and  other  gift  items  for 
your  family  and  friends. 

Thursday,  December  5,  8  pm. 

Christmas  Party. 

PENNSYLVANIA  BONSAI  SOCIETY 
THE  BONSAI  SHOW,  Saturday, 
November  2,  noon  to  5  pm.  Sunday, 
November  3,  noon  to  5  pm. 

Friday,  November  15,  8  pm. 

Jeraid  Stowell,  the  first 
president  of  the  American  Bonsai 
Society  and  author  of  the  book, 
Bonsai,  Indoors  and  Out,  will  talk 
about  indoor  bonsai;  species  to 
be  used,  creation  and  care,  display 
of  trees  and  other  pertinent  facts 
needed  to  create  bonsai  to  be 
enjoyed  in  the  middle  of  the  long 
winter.  There  will  be  a  display  of 
some  of  Stowell's  beautiful  indoor 
bonsai.  Members  are  invited  to 
bring  cuttings  and  small  plants  of 
indoor  varieties  to  exchange. 

FREE  PLANT  CLINIC 

Sunday,  November  17,  1-5  pm. 

Staff  horticulturists  will  be  on 
hand  to  look  at  sick  plants  and 
answer  gardening  questions.  Tell 
your  friends.  Nonmembers 
welcome. 

ORCHID  JUDGING,  Wednesday, 
November  6,  7:30  pm. 

The  chairman  of  The 
Northeastern  Chapter  of  the 
American  Orchid  Society,  Dr. 
Stephen  H.  Feairheller,  invites 
members  of  PHS  and  their  guests 
to  come  and  observe  the  special 
aspects  of  judging  many  varieties 
of  orchids  specially  flown  to 
Philadelphia  for  critiques  by  the 
experts. 

The  judges  will  have  open 
discussion  of  the  exhibits  and 
will  be  glad  to  answer  any 
questions  after  the  session. 

Wednesday,  December  4,  7:30  pm. 

Regular  monthly  meeting. 


PHILADELPHIA  CHAPTER 
AMERICAN  RHODODENDRON 
SOCIETY.  Thursday,  November 
14,  8  pm. 

George  Muller  will  present  a 
slide  program  featuring  the  ARS 
members'  1974  springtime  trek 
through  the  rhododendrons  of 
Southwest  Sikkim  and  Nepal. 

MEDICINAL  PLANTS,  Wednesday, 
November  20,  1:30  pm. 

John  A.  Borneman,  Jr.  will 
give  an  illustrated  talk  on  the 
growing  and  uses  of  medicinal 
plants.  Borneman  is  a  homeopathic 
manufacturing  pharmacist  and 
an  avid  collector  of  these  special 
and  very  necessary  plants.  He  is 
also  a  rosarian  and  past  president 
of  the  Philadelphia  Rose  Society. 

CANDLELIGHT  STROLL  AND 
OPEN  HOUSE,  Thursday, 
December  19,  4:30  pm. 

Stroll  through  Society  Hill  and 
see  the  handsomely  decorated 
doors  and  windows  in  this 
historic  area.  Maps  will  be 
available  at  PHS  at  4:30  pm  and 
after  your  stroll  plan  to  return  for 
our  Open  House.  Quaff  an  eggnog 
and  enjoy  the  beautiful  old 
fashioned  Holiday  Exhibit  while 
you  relax  and  visit  with  your 
fellow  PHS  members. 


workshop  courses  and 
field  trips 

PHS  members  and  guests. 
Reservations  required. 

FIELD  TRIP  AT  TYLER 
ARBORETUM,  Saturday,  November 
2,  9  am.  (Rain  or  shine) 

Make  it  a  family  occasion  and 
share  a  fall  day  with  members  of 
Tyler  Arboretum.  Starting  with 
1  bird  walk  conducted  by  Charles 
Craig  at  9  am  and  then  a 
horticultural  and  nature  tour  at 
10:30  am,  conducted  by  Gertrude 
S.  Wister. 

Bring  your  own  picnic  lunch, 
we  will  provide  the  beverages. 

Please  check  if  you  plan  to 
attend  both  the  bird  and 
horticultural  walks.  Further 
details  will  be  sent  with  the 
confirmation  of  your  reservation. 
Fee  $1.00.  No  extra  charge  for 
nonmembers  of  PHS. 


TERRARIUMS  AT  PHS.  Tuesday, 
November  12, 10:30  am.  and  7  pm. 

Julie  Morris  will  give  a 
demonstration  of  planting 
terrariums  with  tropical  plant 
material.  Each  participant  will  go 
home  with  a  completed  terrarium. 
Fee  $7.50.  (The  two  sessions  are 
the  same.) 

TERRARIUMS  IN  CHERRY  HILL, 
NEW  JERSEY,  Wednesday, 
November  13,  10  am. 

The  same  clinic  as  above  will  be 
given  by  Julie  Morris  for  members 
who  live  in  New  Jersey.  Directions 
to  the  meeting  place  will  be  sent 
with  the  confirmation  of 
reservations.  Fee  $7.50. 


WREATH  MAKING  CUNIC  AT 
THE  SCHUYLKILL  VALLEY 
NATURE  CENTER.  Tuesday, 
December  17,  10  am. 

The  techniques  for  making  and 
trimming  wreaths  will  be 
demonstrated  and  explained. 
Each  participant  will  make  a 
basic  green  wreath,  material 
supplied.  Instructor,  Ed  Lindemann 
aided  by  the  PHS  Staff.  Fee  $6.00. 


harvest  show  awards 

In  spite  of  heavy  rains  on 
Saturday  and  Sunday,  the  1974 
Harvest  Show  attendance  soared 
over  previous  years. 

People  unanimously  agreed  it 
was  a  show  well  worth  seeing, 
and  many  came  on  both  Saturday 
and  Sunday.  The  added  space  in 
the  basketball  court  provided 
5,000  ft.  for  additional  exhibits, 
without  impairing  the  intimacy 
of  this  fine  gardeners'  show. 

Awards.  Of  the  1089  entries  to 
the  show,  947  were  horticultural. 
Other  entries  were  from  juniors 
(75)  and  arrangements  (67). 

The  PHS  Flower  Show  Award  for 
an  exhibit  of  extraordinary  merit 
stimulating  an  interest  in 
horticulture  went  to  the 
Bromeliophiles  of  Greater  Phila- 
delphia. The  judges  cited  the  large 
exhibit,  which  was  a  combination 
of  mounted  art  and  species 
bromeliads  set  on  a  large  tree,  for 
its  "interesting  combination  of 
plants  and  plant  illustrations" 
and  it's  overall  design. 

The  PHS  Harvest  Show  Trophy 
for  the  most  outstanding  exhibit 


in  the  container  grown  plant 
section  was  given  to  Elise  Feiton 
for  a  collection  of  six  sedums  and 
cacti  in  a  strawberry  jar. 

The  PHS  Harvest  Show  Trophy 
to  the  blue  ribbon  award  winner 
in  the  Harvest  Bounty  Classes 
was  awarded  to  the  Garden  Class 
of  the  Woman's  Community  Club 
of  Uwchlan. 

Mrs.  John  R.  Larkin  collected 
three  awards  for:  the  outstanding 
blue   ribbon   winner   in   the 
arrangement  section  of  the  Show; 
the  National  Council  Creativity 
Award,  and  the  PHS  Arrangement 
Sweepstakes  Award. 

The  PHS  Club  Sweepstakes 
Trophy  to  the  Club  winning  the 
greatest  number  of  blue  ribbons 
in  the  show  went  to  the  Trevose 
Horticultural  Society,  which 
collected  17  blue  ribbons  out  of 
their  124  entries. 

The  Horticultural  Sweepstakes 
to  the  individual  winning  the 
greatest  number  of  blue  ribbons  in 
the  horticultural  section  was 
awarded  to  Mrs.  Lawrence  Billau. 

Mrs.  Samuel  A.  Balaban  collected 
two  National  Council  of  State 
Garden  Club  Awards:  one  for 
horticultural  excellence  and  the 
arboreal  award. 

Other  exhibits.  One  of  the  most 
interesting  exhibits  was  the  Men's 
Garden  Club  exhibit  of  vegetables 
in  containers.  The  impressive  size 
of  the  vegetables  made  them  an 
intriguing  experiment,  particularly 
for  the  garden  where  sunny  spots 
are  few  and  far  between.  The 
handsome  exhibit,  which  included 
at  least  13  different  container 
grown  vegetables,  was  backed  by 
sun  flowers  that  soared  to  about 
18  ft. 

The  Barnes  Arboretum  exhibit 
featured  at  least  25  species  of 
heath  for  the  garden;  an  exhibit 
called  "Ouch"  featured  examples 
of  thorns,  brambles,  and  prickles 
of  every  sort.  The  latter  exhibit 
was  mounted  by  Charlotte  Archer. 

Live  and  pretend  alive  creatures 
joined  the  show  this  year:  brilliant 
macaws  from  the  Zoo  preened  in 
the  center  of  the  Hall  and  an 
enormous  white  turkey  lorded  it 
over  the  bounty  section,  attracting 
considerable  attention  with  its 
barnyard  sounds.  In  the  back 
court,  worms  and  insects  drew 
the  attention  of  visitors, 
particularly  the  young  people. 

A  delightful  addition  to  the 


reservations 

Clip  and  mail  all  reservations  to: 

PHS,  325  Walnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  19106. 

Reservations  must  be  accompanied  by  full  payment. 


PROGRAM  AT  PHS 

Terrariums 

Tuesday,  November  12, 
10:30  am— Fee  $7.50 
7  pm— Fee  $7.50 

PROGRAM  AT  TYLER  ABORETUM 

Field  Trip 

Saturday,  November  2 
9  am— Bird  Walk 
10:30  am— Nature  Walk 
Members  and  guests. 
Fee  $1.00  (Total) 

Name  


PROGRAM  IN  NEW  JERSEY 

Terrariums 

Wednesday,  November  13, 

10  am.— Fee  $7.50 

PROGRAM  AT  SCHUYLKILL 
VALLEY  NATURE  CENTER 

Wreath  Making 
Tuesday,  December  17, 
10  am.— Fee  $6.00 


Address. 
Zip 


Telephone. 
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Show  were  the  five  mammoth 
scarecrows  in  the  front  hall  who 
greeted  visitors  with  their 
ferocious  and  friendly  smiles. 
These  imaginative  creatures  were 
made  by  the  Fairmount  Park 
Summer  Day  Camps. 

new  in  the  library 

Anderson,  Mary  L.  Care  and 
maintenance  of  common  house- 
hold and  office  plants. 
National    Capital    Parks.   Wash- 
ington, D.C.  1973.  62p. 

Bond,  Michael.  Paddington's 
garden.  Random  House,  N.Y. 
1973.  32p.  Children's  book. 

Country  Beautiful  (ed.)  The  story 
of  trees.  Putnam,  N.Y.  1974. 
64p.  Children's  book. 

Daniels,    George    Emery.    Decks, 
porches,  and  patios.  Creative 
Home  Library,  N.Y.  1974.  128p. 

Densmore,  Frances.  How  Indians 
use  wild  plants  for  food, 
medicine,  and  crafts.  Dover, 
N.Y.  1974.  118p. 

Douglas,  James  Sholto.  Beginner's 
Guide  to  hydroponics.  Drake, 
N.Y.  1973.  156p. 

Edwards,  Clive  Arthur.  Persistent 
pesticides  in  the  environment. 
CRC  Press,  Cleveland.  1973. 
170p. 

Edwards,  Gordon.  Roses  for  enjoy- 
ment. A.S.  Barnes,  South  Bruns- 
wick. 1973.  208p. 

Ferguson,  George.  Signs  &  symbols 


in  Christian  art.  Oxford  Uni- 
versity Press.  N.Y.  1959.  123p. 

Graf,  Alfred  Byrd.  Exotica,  series 
3.  Roehrs  Co.,  E.  Rutherford, 
N.J.  1973.  1834p.  Reference. 

Hunt,  P.  Frances.  Orchidaceae. 
Bourton  Press,  Bourton,  Berk- 
shire, England.  1973.  144p.  Ref. 

James,  Wilma  Roberts.  Know  your 
poisonous  plants.  Naturegraph 
Pub.  Healdsburg,  Calif.  1973. 
99p. 

Kirk,  Ruth.  The  Olympic  rain  for- 
est. Univ.  of  Washington  Press, 
Seattle,  Wash.  1966.  86p. 

Kressy,  Michael,  hlow  to  grow  your 
own  vegetables.  Creative  Home 
Library.  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 
1973.  232p. 

Logan,  Harry  Britton.  A  traveler's 
guide  to  North  American  gardens. 
Scribner.  N.Y.  1974.  253p. 

Prentice,  Thurlow  Merrill.  Weeds 
&  wildflowers  of  Eastern  North 
America.  Peabody  Museum  of 
Salem.  Salem.  1973.  251p. 
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to  the  treasures  of  America. 
Reader's  Digest  Association,  Inc. 
Pleasantville,  N.Y.  1974.  624p. 
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council  members 

re-elected       (cont'd  from  page  1) 

John  Kistler  has  served  a  three 
year  term  on  the  Executive  Council. 
Kistler  is  a  landscape  architect, 
based  in  West  Chester,  practicing 
residential  and  industrial  design. 
In  addition  to  his  design  work  over 
a  35  year  period,  Kistler  taught 
for  four  years  at  the  Barnes 
Arboretum  and  for  the  past  two 
years  at  the  Scott  Foundation  at 
Swarthmore  College.  He  is  an  avid 
rock  gardener  and  is  past  president 
of  the  American  Rock  Garden 
Society,  Delaware  Valley  Chapter. 
In  addition  to  his  practice,  Kistler 
currently  lectures  to  garden  clubs 
and  organizations  on  landscape 
architecture  and  related 
horticulture. 

J.  Liddon  Pennock,  Jr.  has  served 
on  the  Executive  Council  since 
1947  with  a  break  in  1970.  He  was 
president  of  the  Council  for  four 
years  beginning  in  1953.  Pennock 
has  just  been  appointed  to  the  nine 
member  advisory  board  of 
Longwood  Gardens.  He  was  also 
recently  elected  vice-president  of 
the  Academy  of  Music. 

Pennock  is  the  motivating  force 
behind  the  proposed  Plant  & 
Garden  Center  which  will  be  built 
on  the  site  of  the  old  Horticultural 
Hall  in  Fairmount  Park. 

He  has  recently  re-established 
into  a  commercial  venture  the  old 
greenhouses  at  Meadowbrook  that 
were  used  to  maintain  his 
residential  gardens. 

Mrs.  E.  Perot  Walker  is  president 
of  the  Associates  of  Morris 
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Arboretum.  She  serves  on  the  Board 
and  issecretary  of  theWissahickon 
Valley  Watershed  Association  and 
is  also  president  of  theWissahickon 
Garden  Club.  Mrs.  Walker  is  a 
leader  of  horticultural  therapy  at 
All  Saints  Hospital.  She  graduated 
from  the  Barnes  Arboretum 
School  of  Horticulture.  This  will 
be  Mrs.  Walker's  second  term  on 
the  Council. 

enter  Christmas  show 

The  PHS  Christmas  Show  is 
becoming  a  "must"  on  many 
people's  not-to-be  missed  holiday 
list.  Last  year's  Show  was  written 
up  and  photographed  in  color  for 
Country  Living,  the  new  national 
magazine  published  by  the  Farm 
Journal.  The  current  issue  of 


GREEN  SCENE  also  features  some 
of  the  imaginative  entries  from 
last  year's  show.  We  hope  we'll 
have  an  equally  creative  and 
enthusiastic  group  participating 
in  this  year's  Show.  Mrs.  L.  Davis 
Jones  is  the  '74  chairwoman. 
Contact  Evelyn  Hett  for  the 
schedule  of  classes. 

The  theme  for  the  '74  Show  is 
Living  Traditions  of  the  Christ- 
mastide. 

phs  receives  national 
awards  for  bicentennial 
projects 

The  10,000  Trees  prografn  and 
the  Gateways  Nursery  projects 
received  national  recognition  at 
the  recent  national  meeting  of 
the  country's  oldest  professional 
journalism  society.  Women  In 
Communications,  Inc.,  here  in 
Philadelphia. 

The  10,000  Trees  program 
director,  Teddy  Welgoss,  received 
the  first  place  Clarion  Award  for 
PHS's  continuing  PR  campaign 
in  the  category  covering  com- 
munications  for   and   about 
environmental  concerns.  Sheryl 
Bronkesh,  account  executive  for 
the  PHS-retained  PR  agency, 
also  received  an  award  for  her 
work  on  the  project. 

Ernesta  D.  Ballard,  PHS 
president,  received  honorable 
mention  for  the  Society  Gateway 
Project  article,  which  appeared 
in  Green  Scene.  Ms.  Ballard  was 
cited  for  her  communications  in 
the  area  of  community  support. 
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best  of  all  possible  worlds  for 
city  trees  repudiated  by  Seibert 

This  past  summer  the  Inquirer  printed  an 
article  claiming  that  trees  in  the  city  never 
had  it  so  good.  The  gist  of  the  article  was 
that  all  the  things  we  have  been  worrying 
about — sodium  lights,  dogs,  auto  pollution — 
have  not  in  fact  really  harmed  our  tree 

iopulation. 
This  'best  of  all  possible  worlds'  viewpoint 
'orried  us  at  PHS  and  we  contacted  Russell 
eibert,  director  of  Longwood  Gardens. 
Seibert  has  long  studied  urban  pollution 
problems;  here  are  some  excerpts  from  his 
houghtful  letter  to  Ernesta  D.  Ballard: 

"...Only  some  trees  trees  are  doing  just 
|ne. 

"If  the  human  race  could  boast  as  much 
enetic  variation  as  do  trees,  humans  would 
Fiave  a  better  chance.  As  it  is  the  selectability 
composite  of  the  tremendous  temperate  range 
of  tree  species  and  variability  in  each  has 
well  demonstrated  over  the  centuries  as  well 
s  over  the  past  25  years,  that  certain  trees 
re  wholly  adaptable  to  almost  any  urban 
condition.  It's  been  a  question  of  trial  and 
error,  observation   and   selection.    In  other 
words,  in  due  time,  we  only  plant  what 
experience  has  proven  will  survive.  The 
transition  periods  have  been  rough,  but  they 
are  soon  forgotten  as  the  problem  reaches 
solution.  In  the  meantime,  there  have  been 
the  countless  tragedies  of  non-survivors. 

I   "As  a  result,  trees  with  only  high  survival 
prospects  (I  hope)  will  be  given  out, 
recommended  and  planted.  That  is,  until  the 
next  wave  of  more  serious  man-induced 
environmental  stresses  comes  along  to  tax 
the  present  list  of  so-called  "resistant" 
trees  on  the  recommended  lists. 

"There  is  no  reason  to  be  complacent  and 
only  slight  justification  for  expressing  glee 
over  the  current  seeming  success.  Much  of 
this  success  may  be  due  to  climatic  conditions 
of  the  past  three  summers  during  which  air 
pollutants  have  been  down.  Why?  Controls 
for  air  pollution  emissions  have  been 
somewhat  more  effective.  More  than  that, 
however,  climate  has  been  rather  ideal  for 
temperate  tree  growth,  even  in  the  congested 
urban  setting— rains  have  been  abundant  and 
over  a  nice  distribution— no  serious  droughts. 
So  moisture  and  the  cleansing  action  of  the 
rains  acting  on  air  cleaning,  foliage  cleaning 
and  soil  cleansing,  have  all  helped  the  trees 
not  only  to  survive,  but  even  to  thrive  in  the 
cities.  Even  the  Gypsy  Moth  seems  to  have 
been  temporarily  thwarted  by  the  climatic 
pattern  here  this  year. 

"Anyway,  that's  what  I  think.  We  had 
better  not  become  complacent  for  new 


problems  are  always  around  the  corner, 
even  if  the  old  ones  don't  repeat.  Furthermore, 
if  EPA  relaxes  on  pollution  standards  and  as 
our  power  plants  and  autos  continue  to 
increase,  and  the  summers  turn  dry  again, 
we'll  have  the  old  problems  back." 


goodall  elected  to  activist 
organization 

Herbert  W.  Goodall,  Jr.  was  elected  to  a 
directorship  for  a  three  year  term  to  the 
32-member  board  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Environmental  Council  (PEC).  PEC  is  a  state- 
wide organization. 

PEC  is  an  umbrella  organization  that 
enables  environmental  groups  to  form  a 
united  front  politically.  They  monitor 
environmental  legislation,  propose 
improvements  in  bills  and  push  for 
enforcement  of  the  laws  already  on  the 
books. 

At  present  PEC  is  supporting  two  major 
environmental  bills.  The  first  would  give 
preferential  tax  assessments  for  agricultural 
and  forest  lands  in  open  spaces,  and  the 
second  would  prohibit  developers  from 
building  on  flood  plains. 


2000  people  visit  phs 
on  olde  city  Sunday 

A  preview  of  1976  left  members  of  the 
PHS  staff  staggered  as  2000  people  strained 
resources  on  Olde  City  Sunday. 

A  plant  clinic  had  been  scheduled  for  that 
date  before  the  city  activity  was  announced. 
Many  visitors  stopped  to  ask  questions  about 
house  plants  and  to  see  the  film  on  the 
subject  that  was  run  throughout  the  day. 

The  number  of  visitors  to  PHS  has  doubled 
over  the  past  few  months  compared  to  1973 
figures.  We  believe  the  increased  number 
results  from  the  better  publicized  and 
expanded  exhibits  on  the  first  floor  at  PHS. 

Commentingon  the  Sunday  traffic  through 
Society  headquarters,  PHS  president  Ernesta 
D.  Ballard  expressed  a  "sense  of  both 
excitement  and  apprehension  about  being  in 
the  heart  of  the  historic  area  as  the 
Bicentennial  era  approaches." 


new  ahs  president 

Henry  M.  Cathey  has  been  elected 
president  of  the  American  Horticultural 
Society. 

Cathey  is  a  widely  recognized  scientist 
in  the  field  of  plant  growth  regulation 
research.  He  is  leader  of  the  Ornamentals 
Laboratory  at  the  Agricultural  Research 
Service  in  Beltsville,  Md. 
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new  in  the  library 

Arnold,  Harry  L.  Poisonous  plants 
of  Hawaii.  Charles  E.  Tuttle, 
Rutland,  Vt.  1968.  71p. 

Barkley,  Fred  A.  The  species  of 
the  Begoniaceae.  Northeastern 
University.  Boston.  1974.  144p. 
Reference. 

Burlingame,  Alice  Wessels.  Hoe 
for  health.  Pub.  by  the  author. 
Birmingham,  Mich.  1974.  200p. 

Coats,  Alice  M.  The  book  of 
flowers.  McGraw-Hill.  N.Y.  1973. 
208p. 

Cooperative  Extension  Service. 
Insect  control  in  the  home,  yard, 
and  garden.  Coop.  Ext.  Serv. 
Urbana,  III.  1973.  8  p.  Reference. 

Harris,  John  H.  Keep  'em  growing. 
Litho  Industries.  Raleigh,  N.C. 
1972.  157p. 

Jeavons,  John.  How  to  grow  more 
vegetab/es. ..Ecology  Action  of 
the  Midpeninsula.  Palo  Alto, 
Calif.  1974.  82p. 

Lavine  Sigmund  A.  Wonders  of  the 
cactus  world.  Dodd,  Mead. 
N.Y.  1974.  78p.  Children's  book. 

Organic  Gardening,  (editors).  The 
organic  directory.  Rodale  Press. 
Emmaus,  Pa.  1974.  229p. 
Reference. 

Patterson,  Doris.  Flowers  on 
stamps.  American  Topical  Assoc. 
Milwaukee,  Wis.  1968.  54p. 

Pietropaolo,  James.  The  world  of 
carnivorous  plants.  R.  J.  Stone- 
ridge.  Shortsville,  N.Y.  1974. 
128p. 

Sibley,  Celestine.  A  place  called 
Sweet  Apple.  Doubleday. 
Garden  City,  N.Y.  1967.  240p. 

Skelsey,  Alice.  Crowing  up  green. 
Workman  Pub.,  Co.  N.Y.  1973. 
240p.  Children's  book. 

Smith,  Alice  Upham.  A  distinctive 
setting  for  your  house.  Double- 
day.  Garden  City,  N.Y.  1973. 
184p. 

Smith,  Nancy  Ruzicka.  A  garden 
full  of  flowers.  Scribner.  N.Y. 
1965.  241  p. 

Tobey,  George  B.  A  history  of 
landscape  architecture.  Amer. 
Elsevier.  N.Y.  1973.  305p. 

Wilson,  Helen  Van  Pelt.  House- 
plants  are  for  pleasure.  Double- 
day.  Garden  City,  N.Y.  1973. 
179p. 

Wilson,  William  K.  World 
directory  of  environmental 
research  centers.  Onyx  Press, 
N.Y.  1974.  330p. 


activities 

december-january 

lectures,  free  plant 
clinic,  show,  tour  and 
open  house  at  PHS 

(Open  without  charge  to  all) 

ORCHID  JUDGING,  Wednesday, 
December  4,  7:30  p.m. 
January  1,  7:30  p.m. 

The  Northeastern  Chapter  of 
the  American  Orchid  Society 
meets  every  first  Wednesday  of 
the  month  at  PHS. 

PHILADELPHIA  ROSE  SOCIETY 
CHRISTMAS  PARTY 
Thursday,  December  5,  8  p.m. 

Please  phone  PHS  for  location 
of  this  meeting. 

LIBERTY  BELL  CHAPTER, 
AMERICAN  GLOXINIA  AND 
GESNERIAD  SOCIETY,  Sunday 
December  8,  2  p.m. 

A  scaly  rhizome  is  not  an  ailing 
rhizome.  A  slide  program  on 
gesneriads,  which  produce  scaly 
rhizomes  will  be  given. 

CANDLELIGHT  STROLL  AND 
OPEN  HOUSE,  Thursday, 
December  19,  4:30  p.m. 

Stroll  through  Society  Hill  and 
see  the  handsomely  decorated 
doors  and  windows  in  this  historic 
area.  Maps  will  be  available  at 
PHS  at  4:30  pm  and  after  your 
stroll  plan  to  return  for  our  Open 
House.  Quaff  wassail  from  5:30 
on  and  enjoy  the  beautiful  old 
fashioned  Holiday  Exhibit  while 
you  relax  and  visit  with  your 
fellow  PHS  members. 

INDOOR  LIGHT  GARDENING 
SOCIETY  OF  AMERICA, 
Philadelphia  Chapter,  INVITES 
ALL  PHS  MEMBERS.  Tuesday, 
January  14,  8  p.m. 

The  Indoor  Light  Gardening 
Society  is  putting  on  a  special 
program  for  PHS  members 
interested  in  learning  about  one 
of  the  greatest  horticultural 
advances  made  in  this  century: 
indoor  light  gardening. 

If  the  subject  interests  you, 
but  you  have  felt  that  it  is  beyond 
your  expertise,  space  limitations 
or  means,  come  and  be  surprised. 
A  panel  of  four  will  outline  the 
methodsof  growing  many  different 


plants  under  lights.  Questions 
from  the  audience  will  be 
answered.  Examples  of  original, 
specially  designed  light  fixtures 
developed  by  the  members  of  the 
Indoor  Light  Gardening  Society 
will  be  on  display  at  PHSthroughoi 
January. 

SCOTLAND  REVISITED 
Wednesday,  January  22,  1:30  p.m 
Martha  Ludes  Garra  will  discuss 
her  return  visits  to  some  of  Scot- 
land's great  gardens.  Her  recent 
tour  also  included  the  gardens  of 
Floors  Castle,  Tyninghame,  the 
heather  on  the  Lamermuir  Hills, 
and  the  snow-covered  Cairngorm 

MIDDLE  ATLANTIC  REGIONAL 
LILY  GROUP.  Annual  Meeting 
Saturday,  January  25,  2  p.m. 

Mrs.  Robert  Taylor  will  discuss 
Fascinating  Fungi,  a  flowerless 
subject  of  interest  to  many.  It 
will  be  accompanied  with  beautifu 
slides. 

FREE  PLANT  CUNIC 
Sunday,  January  26;  1-5  p.m. 

Staff  horticulturists  will  be  on 
hand  to  look  at  sick  plants  and 
answer  gardening  questions. 
Tell  your  friends.  Nonmembers 
welcome. 


workshop  courses 

PHS  members.  Reservations 
required. 

WREATH  MAKING  CLINIC  AT  THi 
SCHUYLKILL  VALLEY  NATURE 
CENTER.  Tuesday,  December 
17,  10  a.m. 

The  techniques  for  making  an 
trimming  wreaths  will  be 
demonstrated  and  explained. 
Each  participant  will  make  a 
basic  green  wreath,  material 
supplied.  Instructor,  Ed 
Lindemann  aided  by  the  PHS 
staff.  Fee  $6.00 

TERRARIUM  CLINIC,  Tuesday, 
January  7,  10:30  a.m. 

Diane  Komorowski,  a  blue  ribbo 
terrarium  exhibitor  at  the  '74 
Flower  &  Garden  Show,  will  give 
a  demonstration  of  planting 
terrariums  with  native  plant 
materials.  Each  participant  will 
take  home  a  completed  terrarium 
Fee  $7.50. 


harvest  show  blue  ribbon 
winner  closes  five 
generation  gap 

Ten  year  old  Sandy  (James  A. 
B.)  Chapman  was  only  doing  what 
comes  naturally  when  he  won  a 
blue  ribbon  in  the  junior  division 
of  the  Harvest  Show.  Not  that  the 
fifth  grader's  entry  didn't  require 
talent;  making  an  appealing  rodent 
certainly  does.  But  Sandy  is 
descended  from  a  long  line  of 
horticulturists.  And  they've  been 
winning  blue  ribbons  for  five 
generations.  Starting  back  with 
his  great  great  grandfather,  20th 
president  of  PHS,  James  Boyd. 

But  this  is  Sandy's  story,  so  let's 
tell  about  his  mouse  first. 

Sandy's  entry  was  a  mouse;  its 
body  was  fashioned  from  a  tulip 
tree  seed  pod,  its  ears  from  mussel 
shells.  Eyes:  the  "bubble  part  of 
the  seaweed"  according  to  Sandy; 
tail,  also  from  seaweed;  whiskers: 
dried  grass. 

This  charming  rodent  was 
Sandy's  first  try  at  competitive 
horticulture.  Now  that  he's  been 
bitten  by  the  bug,  he's  going  to 
enter  the  spring  Show.  Sandy  is 
growing  plants  under  lights  in 
his  bedroom. 

We  did  some  checking  and 
found  that  Sandy  is  following  the 
tradition  of  high  horticultural 
standards  set  by  his  great  great 
grandfather,  James  Boyd. 

Boyd  was  president  of  PHS 
from  1918  to  1929.  Boyd  also 
compiled  the  history  of  PHS  from 
its  founding  in  1827  to  its 
Centennial  year  in  1927  (available 
in  PHS  library.) 

At  the  Society's  Centennial 
Dinner,  Boyd  was  awarded  the 
Centenary  God  Medal  for  "his 
unique  service  in  putting  the 
Society  in  its  present  flourishing 
condition,  and  for  his  valuable 
and  long  continued  service  in  many 
lines  of  Horticulture." 

in  2027,  the  Society's 
Bicentennial  year,  Sandy  will  only 
be  63  years  old.  We  hope  he  will 
be  able  to  salute  his  great  great 
grandfather  acros?  the  years  with 
similar  accomplishments  if  he  has 
the  interest  to  continue  to  practice 
horticulture. 

flower  show  tickets 

Give  flower  show  tickets  for 
Christmas.  Advance  sale:  $2.25, 
children  under  12,  $1.00 


reservations 

Clip  and  mail  all  reservations  to: 

PHS,  325  Walnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  19106. 

Reservations  must  be  accompanied  by  full  payment. 


PROGRAM  AT  SCHUYLKILL 
VALLEY  NATURE  CENTER 

Wreath  Making 
Tuesday,  December  17, 
10  am— Fee  $6.00. 

Name  


TERRARIUM  CLINIC  AT  PHS 

Tuesday,  January  7, 
10:30  am.— Fee  $7.50. 


Address. 
Zip 


Telephone. 


J 


Bonham  appointed 
director  of  phs 
community  gardening 
programs 

J.  Blaine  Bonham,  Jr.  has  been 
appointed  PHS  director  of 
community  gardening  programs. 
He  replaces  Rick  Fredette  who  left 
to  take  a  job  with  the  Philadelphia 
School  system. 

Bonham  says  the  recently 
expanded  job  will  cover  both 
teacher  training  programs  and 
the  community  gardens  project. 

The  '74-'75  school  year  is  the 
first  time  the  teacher  training 
programs  will  use  the  PHS 
developed  Curriculum  Guide  for 
training  teachers.  Also  new  is  the 
fact  that  teachers  will  now  be 
trained  in  regional  locales  rather 
than  at  Society  headquarters. 

Because  of  the  success  of  this 
year's  program  we  expect  to 
substantially  increase  participation 
by  community  groups  next  year.  A 
major  plus  that  will  ease  communi- 
cations and  contact  among  groups 
is  the  recently  acquired  Garden- 
mobile.  The  step  van  will  permit 
us  to  visit  garden  sites  and  schools 
more  frequently  than  in  the  past. 

Formerly  in  banking,  Bonham  is 
completing  his  horticultural 
studies  at  Temple  University 
Ambler  Campus. 

from  pagans  to  mobiles 
something  new  in 
holiday  exhibits 

Do  you  know  what  a  Prince 
Albert  or  Martin  Luther  tree 
looks  like?  Do  you  know  how  St. 
Francis  celebrated  Christmas? 


Do  you  know  what  goes  into 
making  an  advent  or  della  robbia 
wreath?  How  were  candles 
associated  with  the  winter  solstice 
in  pagan  times;  how  have  they 
been  associated  with  the  holidays 
through  the  ages. 

Holiday  decorations  in  twentieth 
century  America  are  a  complex 
interweaving  of  centuries  of  cus- 
toms and  traditions.  This  year's 
holiday  exhibit,  Living  Traditions 
of  the  Yuletide,  will  take  us  back 
through  the  ages  and  will  recreate 
or  create  designs  inspired  by  this 
heritage. 

The  exhibit  will  cover  seven 
major  time  periods  in  our  holiday 
traditions:  Pagan  and  early 
Christian,  350-1100  A. D.;  Medieval, 
1100-1450;  The  Renaissance 
1450-1600;  The  Reformation, 
16th  &  17th  Centuries;  Colonial- 
Williamsburg  18th  Century; 
Victorian  19th  Century  and  the 
Twentieth  Century. 

Chairwoman  of  this  most 
innovative  and  thoroughly 
researched  exhibit  is  Mrs.  Davis 
Jones. 


The  Living  Traditions  of  the 
Yuletide  will  be  open  to  the 
public  from  December  3  to  27; 
Monday  through  Friday,  9  am  to 
5  pm. 

Join  us  for  the  Candlelight 
Stroll  and  Open  House  on 
Thursday,  December  19. 


PHS  News  is  published  monthly  except 
)uly  by  the  Pennsylvania  Horticultural 
Society.  325  Walnut  Street,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.  19106.  Subscription— $5.00 
per  year— Single  copies  50c.  Second 
class  postage  paid  at  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Send  form  3579  to  PHS  News,  325 
Walnut  Street.  Phila..  Pa.  19106. 
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junior  horticulturists 
can  compete  for 
$500  award 

PHS  is  seeking  the  outstanding 
young  horticulturist  in  the 
Delaware  Valley. 

High  school  seniors  with  an 
interest  in  horticulture,  who  have 
carried  out  one  or  more 
horticultural  projects,  are  eligible 
for  the  Society's  sixth  annual 
Junior  Horticulturist  Award, 
which  consists  of  a  citation  and 
$500. 

To  qualify,  students  must  write 
a  letter  at  least  500  words  in 
length  describing  their  horticultural 
activities  and  achievements,  and 
send  it  to  PHS,  postmarked  no 
later  than  Friday,  January  10, 
1975.  The  letter  must  include  the 
names  of  three  adult  references 
other  than  a  member  of  the  family. 

Finalists  will  be  notified  by 
February  1,  1975,  after  which 
personal  interviews  with  PHS 
officers  will  be  scheduled. 

The  winner  will  be  announced 
in  April  and  the  Award  presented 
at  the  Society's  Awards  dinner 
to  be  held  in  Novembr  1975. 


phs  officers  reelected 

The  Executive  Council 
unanimously  reelected  the  slate 
of  officers  proposed  by  George 
Clark,  acting  on  behalf  of  William 
C.  Burleigh,  chairman  of  the 
nominating  committee.  The 
officers  are:  chairman,  Herbert 
W.  Goodall,  Jr.;  vice-chairmen. 
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Robert  S.  Ryan  and  L.  Wilbur 
Zimmerman;  president,  Ernesta 
D.  Ballard;  treasurer,  Alan 
Crawford,  Jr.;  secretary,  James 
P.  McCarvill. 


Ernesta  D.  Ballard 
receives  men's  garden 
club  award 

A  certificate  of  appreciation  in 
recognition  of  her  years  of  service 
and  her  contribution  to  the 
gardeners  of  Delaware  was  made 
to  Ernesta  D.  Ballard  by  the  Men's 
Garden  Club  of  the  Delaware 
Valley. 

The  Men's  Garden  Club 
president  Howard  S.  Cramer  said 
previous  recipients  of  the  honor 
were  John  M.  Fogg,  Jr.,  director 
of  Barnes  Arboretum  and  Owen 
Schmidt,  landscape  architect  in 
1972,  and  John  C.  Wister,  director 
emeritus  of  Tylor  Arboretum  and 
Arthur  Hoyt  Scott  Foundation  in 
1973. 

The  award  was  made  at  the 
Club's  annual  dinner  at  the 
Merion  Cricket  Club  in  late 
October. 

In  presenting  the  award, 
Cramer  pointed  out  that  the  board 
had  selected  Ms.  Ballard  for  the 
special  recognition  "because  of 
her  skills  as  a  grower,  lecturer 
and  author,"  and  in  appreciation 
of  her  work  as  an  "administrator 
of  one  of  the  nation's  most 
prestigious  horticultural  societies." 
Cramer  particularly  emphasized 
Ms.  Ballard's  service  in  urban 
horticulture. 


give  a  live  tree  for 
Christmas 

PHS  10,000  Trees  project 
director  Teddy  Welgoss  has 
announced  that  gift  certificates 
for  commemorative  trees  are 
available  for  Christmas  giving. 
Trees  ranging  in  cost  from  $10 
to  more  than  $100  will  be  planted 
in  the  name  of  the  gift  recipient 
in  one  of  34  public  parks.  Gifts 
over  $100  will  be  commemorated 
on  a  permanent  plaque. 

During  November,  close  to 
300  trees  were  planted  in 
Fairmount,  Wissahickon  and 
Roosevelt  parks. 

A  large  number  of  trees  were 
planted  in  the  Richardson 
Dilworth  Grove  off  States  Avenue 
and  South  Georges  Hill  Avenue 
in  Fairmount  Park.  The  Grove 
was  contributed  by  the  Knight 
Foundation. 

Trees  were  also  planted  in 
Memorial  Grove,  General  Garden 
ClubGrove,Weeders Garden  Club 
Grove,  Gen.  Russell  Thayer  Grove, 
M.  Evelyn  Brown  Grove,  judge 
Harold  Saylor  Grove,  Children's 
Grove  and  the  Colonial  Dames 
Grove  at  Lemon  Hill. 

Other  gifts.  Project  chairman 
C.  Stuart  Brown  announced  as 
we  go^to  press  that  he  has  had  an 
early  response  to  letters  mailed 
to  area  businesses  soliciting  gifts 
for  the  project.  The  early  birds 
contributing  $150  are  General 
Coal  Co.,  Interstate  Oil 
Transport  Co.,  Heyser 
Landscaping,  Kaiserman 
Associates  and  the  Hamilton 
Reliance  Savings  Association. 
Several  other  local  firms 
contributed  gifts  ranging  from 
$20  up.  Additional  gifts  will  be 
listed. 

Letters  over  the  signature  of 
Herbert  W.  Goodall,  Jr.,  PHS 
chairman,  were  mailed  to  all  PHS 
members  quashing  the  rumor  that 
the  10,000  Trees  Project  had 
died  with  Philaflora.  Goodall 
asked  members  that  had  not 
contributed  yet.todoso,  reminding 
them  that  gifts  were  tax 
deductible.  A  good  thing  to 
remember  as  the  year  draws  to 
an  end.  We  still  have  a  lot  of 
trees  to  plant  before  we  reach 
our  goal  of  10,000. 
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